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THOUGH THOU HADST MADE A GENERAL SURVEY 

OF ALL THE BEST OF MEIf's BEST KNOWLEDGES, 

AND KNEW SO MUCH AS EVER LEARNING KNEW ] 

YET DID IT BfAKE THEE TRUST THYSELF THE LESS, 

AND LESS PRESUME.— AND YET WHEN BEING MOv'd 

IN PRIVATE TALK TO SPEAK ; THOU DIDST BEWRAY 

HOW FULLY FRAUGHT THOU WERT WITHIN J AND PROV D 

THAT THOU DIDST KNOW WHATEVER WIT COULD SAY. 

WHICH SHOWED THOU HADST NOT BOOKS AS MANY HAVE, 

FOR OSTENTATION, BUT FOR USE ; AND THAT 

THY BOUNTEOUS MEMORY WAS SUCH AS GAVE 

A LARGE REVENUE OF THE GOOD IT GAT. 

WITNESS SO MAlfY VOLUMES, WHERETO THOU 

HAST SET THY NOTES UNDER THY LEARNED HAND, 

AND MARKED THEM WITH THAT PRINT, AS WILL SHOW HOW 

THE POINT OF THY CONCEIVING THOUGHTS DID STAND; 

THAT NONE WOULD THINK, IP ALL THY LIFE HAD BEEN 

TURNED INTO LEISURE, THOU COULDST HAVE ATTAINED 

SO MUCH OF TIME, TO HAVE PERUSED AND SEEN 

SO MANY VOLUMES THAT SO MUCH CONTAIn'd." 

Daniel. Funeral Poem upon the Death of the IcUe Nolde Earl of 
DeooiuAtre.^^* Well-language D Daniel," as Browne calls him 
in his " Brittania^s Pastorals," was one of JbOttt(e|f*s favoarite 
Poets. 

JOHN WOOD WARTER. 



vui PREFACE. 

paring the sheets for the press, added a few i;iotes on difficult and doubtful 
passages or expressions, but on consideration I crossed them out. One 
or two inadvertently remain, which may serve as a sample of others. 
The Index I have taken such pains with as I might. 

The lines quoted on the fly leaf from Daniel, I have quoted in the new 
edition of The Doctor, &c., in ow volume ; but they seenit if possible, 
more to the purpose here. I'he purity of his English weighs with me, 
as it did with the lamented ftditU)^. 

JOHN WOOD WARTER. ' 



VicARAOEf West TARftiiXG, Sussex, 
i4pn7 10, 1849. 
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CHOICE PASSAGES, 

MORAL, RELIGIOUS. POLiqflCAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, 

HISTORICAL, POETICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 



Toleration, 

•• As to the thing itself," says Jsremy Tay- 
lor, " the troth is, it is better in contemplation 
than practice : for reckon all that is ^t by it 
when yon come to handle it, and it can netm 
satisfy for the infinite disorders happening in 
the government, the scandal to religion, the 
secret dangers to public societies, the groii^ 
of heresy, the nnrsing ap of parties to a gitind- 
eor so considerable as to be able in their own 
time to change the hiws and the government. 
So that if the qnestion be, whether mere opinions 
are to be prosecuted, it is certainly true they 
ought not. But if it be considered how by 
opinions men rifle the affairs of kingdoms, it is 
also as certain, they ought not to be made pub- 
lic and pennitted." 



Quaker Vrea, § 

SaMusl Fothsroill says to a young man 
who had laid aside the dress of the Society, and 
^with it some of the n^oral restrictions which it 
imposed, *' If thou hadstappiared like a religious, 
sober Friend, those companions who have ex- 
ceedingly wounded thee, durst not have at- 
tempted to frequent thy company. If thou 
hadst no other inducement to alter thy dress, I 
beseech th6e to do it to kdep the distinction our 
principles lead to, and to separate thee from 
fools and fops. At the same time that by a 
prudent distinction in appearance thou scatter- 
est away those that are the bane of youth, 
thou wilt engage the attention of those whose 
company will he profitable and honourable to 
thee." 



IB" Religion, 

"That is no good religion," says Jxremt 
Tattaje, "whose principles destroy any duty 
of religion. He that shall maintain it to be 
lawful to make a war for the defence of his 
opinion, be it what it will, his doctrine is 
against godliness. Any thbg that is proud, any 
thing that is peevish and scornful, any thing 
that is uncharitable, is agsmst the vyiaivovoa 
^daoKoXla, that form of tound doctrine which 
the Apostle ^waks of<" 



Faith aind Opinion, 

"Paits," snvs the "Public Friend," Samukl 
ToTHERoiLL, overcoffles the World : Opinion 
b overcome by the World. Faith is triumphant 
i& its power and in its efiects ; it is of divine 
tendency to renew the heart, and to produce 
tbose firuits of purity and holiness which demon- 
Rrate the dignity of its original : Opinion has 
fiQed the Vorld, enlarged the field of specula- 
tion, and been the cause of producing fruits di- 
Retly opposite to the nature of faith. Opinion 
has terminated in schism : Faith is productive 
ofonity." 



^ormi, 

" La vraie philosophie respecte les formes 
autant que Torgaeil les d^daigne. II faut una 
discipline pour la conduite, comme il faut un 
ordre pour les id^^ Nier Futility des rits et 
des pratiques religieuses en matiere de morale, 
ce serait nier I'empire des notions scnsibles sur 
des ^tres qui ne sont pas de pnrs esprits; co 
serait nier la force de l'habitude."^PoaTAj4is. 
(Louii Qoldtmiti^^Recueily torn. 1, p. 277). 



Religione Trutha, 

"La V^t6 est comme un rayon du soleil ; si 
nous vottlohs la fixer en elle-meme, elle nous 
6blouit et nous aveugle : mais si nous ne con- 
sid6rons que les objets qu'elle nous rend sensi- 
bles, elle Iclaire a la fois notre esprit et r6chaufle 
notre coBur." — SAiNT-PiERRE.^flarmoniei d€ 
la Nature^ tom. 3, p. 2. 



The 2\0O Gatet of Heaven. 

" DiBu a mis sur la t»n© d«\]CL \otV6% ^^ 
menent au cie\ : il les a ipVac^ea wool ^cq.x «x.- 
tr^mit^s de la vi«j Ynn« a Ywto^A'^^^^^^ 
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sortie. La premiere est celle de Tiimocence, 
la demiere est celle dn r^pentir.'' — Saint- 
Pierre. — Harmoniet de la Nature, torn. 3, 
p. 150. 



Chrittianity. 

" For cert^ it is, Christianity is notbing else 
but the most perfect de-sign that ever was, to 
make a man be happy in his whole capacity : and 
as the law was to the Jews, so was philosophy 
to the Gentiles, a schoolmaster to bring them to 
Christy to teach them the nidiments of happi- 
ness, and the first and lowest things of reason ; 
that when Christ was come all mankind might 
become perfect — ^that is, be made regular in 
their appetites, wise in their andersttmdings, 
assisted in their dnties, directed to, and in- 
structed in, their great ends. AncTthis is that 
which the Apostle calls ^ being perfect men in 
Christ Jesus ;' perfect in all the intendments of 
nature, and in lUl the designs of Grod. And this 
was brought to pass by discovering, and restor- 
ing, and improving the law of Nature, and by 
turning it all into religion.^' — Jeremy Taylor, 
Preface to the Life of Christ. 



Lata. 



The Jesuit P. Ricueome says of the law, 
that ^'entre toutes les parties de ceste faculte 
la preud-hommie et bonne conscience est la plus 
rare, et la plus requise a un adv.ocat Chrestien. 
C^est pour elle que les Advocats renouveUent 
tons les ans leur serment a la Saint Martin, 
ceremonie qui monstre que c^est la quality la 
plus necessaire de toutes au jugement des bons 
juges." — Plainte Apologetique, p. 69. 



iVei0 OpmtofM, how treated in Maearia, 

The Traveller in the old Dialogue, who gives 
an account of the ^' famous kingdom of Macaria," 
says, " they have such rules, that they need no 
considerable study to accomplish all knowledge 
fit for divines, by reason that there is no diversity 
of opinions amongst them." Upon which the 
Scholar with whom he is conversing asks, *^ How 
can that be ?" 

" Trav. Very easily : for they have a law, 
that if any divine shall publish a new opinion 
to the eommon people, he shall be accounted a 
disturber of the public peace, and shall sofier 
death for it. 

" Schol. But that is the way to keep them in 
error perpetually, if they be otfce in it. 

" TVav. You are deceived : for, if any one 
hath conceived a new opinion, he is allowed 
every year freely to dispute it before the great 
Council. If he overcome his adversaries, or 
such as are appointed to be opponents, then il 
is generally received for truth ; if it be overcome, 
then it is declared to be false.'' — Harleian Mis- 
cellany (8vo. edit.) vol. 6, p. 383. 



Bonum and Bene. 

It was well said by the Scotch Jesuit, Wil- 
liam Critton (Crichton ?) " Deum magis amare 
adverbia quam nomina : quia in additionibus 
{actionibus ?) magis ei placent bene et legitime 
quam bonum et legitimum. Ita ut nullum bo- 
num liceat facer e nisi bens et legitime fieri 
possit.^^ 



Hume's Opinion of the Stability of jimerican 

Dependence. 

Hume says, speaking of our first plantations 
in America, ^* Speculative reasoners during that 
age, raised many objections to the planting of 
those remote colonics, and foretold that after 
draining their mother country of inhabitants, 
they would soon shake off* her yoke, and erect 
an independent Government in America. But 
time has shewn, that the views entertained by 
those who encouraged such generous undertak- 
ings were more just and solid. A mild govern- 
ment and great naval force have preserved, and 
may still preserve during some time, the do- 
minion of England over her colonies." 

This was written in 1758. 



Trades. 

In the "famous kingdom of Macaria," "there 
are established laws, so that there are not too 
many tradesmen, nor too few, by enjoining longer 
or shorter tiroes of apprentieeship.'' — Harleian 
Miscellany (8vo. edit.) vol. 6. 



Periodical EmigrcUions. 

The speculative politician who at the meet- 
ing of the Long Parliament reconunended for 
their adoption the laws of the ideal kingdom of 
Macaria, as a panacea for the disturbances of 
the state, mentions among other institutions, "a 
law for New Plantations, that every year a cer- 
tain number shall be sent out, strongly fortified, 
and provided for at the public charge, till such 
time as they may subsist by their own endeavours. 
And this number is set down by the Council 
for New Plantations, wherein they take diligent 
notice of the surplusage of people that may be 
spared. — Harleian Miscellany (8vo. edit.) vol. 6, 
p. 382. 



jibolition of Offices and Privileges. 

" He that thinks the King gives away nothing 
that is worth the keeping, when he suffers an 
office, which keeps and maintains many officers 
to be abolished, and taken away, does not con- 
sider that so much of his train is abated ; and 
that he is less spoken of, and consequently less 
esteemed in those places where that power for- 
merly extended : nor observes how private men 
value themselves upon those lesser franchises and 
royalties, which especially keep up the power, 
distinction, and degrees of men." — Clarendon, 
vol. 1, p. 444. 
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Difftrmice between Craft and Wisdom. 

SpsAKiito of the Parliamentary Leaders in 
Charles I.'s time, Hobbss says, "If craft be 
wisdom they were wise enough : bat wise, as I 
define it, is he that knows how to bring his 
business to pass (without the assistance of 
knavery and ignoble shifts) by the sole strength 
of his good contrivance. A fool may win from 
a better gamester by the advantage of false dice, 
and packing of cards.'' — Behemoth, 



jiristoeraey of Tndt. ProneneiM of JVadamen 

to Duaffeetion. 

'* Great capital cities when rebellion is upon 
pretence of grievances, must needs be of the 
rebel party, because the grievances are but 
taxes, to which citizens, that is, merchants, 
whose profession is their private gain, are nat- 
urally mortal enemies; their only glory being 
to grow excessively rich by buying and sell- 
ing. 

*^ B. But they are said to be of all callings 
the most beneficial to the Commonwealth, by 
setting the poorer sort of people to work. 

*'*' A. That is to say, by making poor people 
sell their labour to them at their own prices. 
So that poor people, for the most part, might 
get a better living by working in Bridewell, 
than by spinning, weaving, and other ^ch la- 
bour as they can do; saving that by working 
slightly they may help themselves a little, to 
the disgrace of our manufacture. And as most 
conmionly they are the first encouragers of re- 
bellion presuming of their strength, so also are 
they for the most part, the first to repent, de- 
ceived by them that command their strength." 
— HoBBEs, Behemoth. 



LeagueM and Covenanti, 

"Solemn Leagues and Covenants,'' says 
Chaeles I. " are the conunon road used in all 
factions and powerful perturbations of State or 
Church : where formalities of extraordinary 
zeal and piety are never more studied and elab- 
orate, than when Politicians most agitate des- 
perate designs against all that b settled or 
sacred in religion and laws; which by sueh 
screws are cunningly, yet forcibly, wrested by 
secret steps and less sensible degrees from their 
known rule and wonted practice, to comply with 
the humours of those men, who aim to subdue 
all to their own will and power under the dis- 
guises of holy Combinations. Which cords and 
withes will hold men's consciences no longer 
than Force attends and twists them : for every 
man soon grows his own Pope, and easily ab- 
solves himself of those ties, which, not the com- 
mands of God's word, or the Laws of the Land, 
but only the subtlety and terror of a Party casts 
upon him ; either superfluous and vain, when 
they were sufficiently tyed before ; or fraudulent 
and injurious, if by such after Jig^ainents they 
find the haposers really aiming to dissolve or 



suspend their former just and neoessary obliga- 
tions. — Emuv BaaiXiKtj, p. 106. 



Church DignitieM. 

" For those secular additaments and orna- 
ments of authority, civil honour and estate, 
which my predecessors and Christian Princes 
in all countries have annexed to Bishops and 
Churchmen, I look upon them but as just re- 
wards of their learning and piety who are fit 
to be in any degree of Church Goverment : also 
enablements to works of charity and hospitality, 
meet strengthenings of their authority in point 
of respect and observance, which in peaceful 
times is hardly paid to any Governors by the 
measure of their virtues so much as by that of 
their estates; poverty and meanness exposing 
them and their aqthority to the contempt of li- 
centious minds and manners, whibh persecuting 
times much restrained. 

" I would have such men Bishops as are most 
worthy of those encouragements, and best able 
to use them. If at any time my judgement of 
men failed, my good intention made my error 
venial : and some bishops I am sure I had, 
whose learning, gravity and piety, no men of 
any worth or forehead can deny. But of all 
men, \ '^ivould have Churchmen, especially the 
Governors, to be redeemed from that vulgar 
neglect, which (besides an innate principle of 
vicious opposition, which is in all men against 
those that seem to reprove or restrain them) will 
necessarily follow both the Presbyterian Party, 
which makes all ministers equal, and the Inde- 
pendent Inferiority, which sets their Pastors be- 
low the People." — Eikuv BaatXiKtf, p. 149. 



Cottagers by the Wayside, 

'^ The Lords of the soil do unite their small 
occupying, only to increase a greater proportion 
of rent; and therefore they either remove, or 
give license to erect small tenements by the 
high ways' sides and commons; whcreunto in 
truth, they have no right, and yet out of them also 
do raise a new commodity." Harrison, in the 
Description of Britain, describes this encroach- 
ing upon the wayside as "a fault to be found 
almost in every place, even in the time of our 
most gracious and sovereign Lady Elizabeth." 
— Hollinsuxd's Chronicles, vol. 1, p. 189. 



Toleration of the Reformed Churches. 

" We find that all Christian Churches kept 
this rule ; they kept themselves and others close 
to the Rule of Faith, and peaceably sufiered one 
another to differ in ceremonies, but suffered no 
diflcreiTce amongst their own. They gave liberty 
to other Churches; and gave laws and no lib- 
erty to their own subjects. And at this day 
the Churches of Geneva, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Low Countries^ tia «S\ \!t«sa ^^e«^^ Vi 
their own laws^ \mt iVe xip ivo im&xC^ ^oTkSR^aTkC^*. 
if he be not peisiwuded tta xWj w^^X^x^saft- ^Vv- 
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ritably dissent, aad leave that Government and 
adhere to his own communion. If yon be not 
of their mind, they will be served by them that 
are; they will not trouble your conscience, 
and you shall not disturb their government." — 
Jersmt Tatlok. 



Weak CofudenctM. 

"As for them who have weak and tender 
consciences, they are in the state of childhood 
and minority ; but then you know that a child is 
never happy by having his own humour \ if you 
chuse for him, and make him to use it, he hath 
but one thing to do : but if you put him to please 
himself, he is troubled with every thing, and 
satisfied with nothing." — Jeremy Taylor. 



Liberty of Preaching, 

"Indeed," says Jeremy Taylor, "if I may 
freely declare my opinion, I think it were not 
amiss, if the liberty of making sermons were 
something more restrained than it is ; and that 
either such persons only were entrusted with 
the liberty, for whom the church herself may 
safely be responsive, that is to men learned and 
pious, and that the other part, the vulgui cleri, 
should instruct the people out of the fountains 
of the church and the public stock, till by so 
long exercise and discipline in the schools of the 
prophets, they may also be entrusted to minister 
of their own unto the people. This, I am sure, 
was the practice of the primitive church, when 
preaching was as ably and religiously performed 
as now it is." — ^Vol. 7, p. 785. 



Men who would preach, 

" Such a scabbed ytche of vaynglory catche 
they in theyr prechynge, that though all the 
worlde were the worse for it, and theyr owne 
lyfe lye thereon, yet wolde they longe to be 
pulpetyd."-— Sir Thomas Morels Diahge^ ff. 39. 



Images, 

" ToucHYROB such tcxtcs Rs thcsc heretyques 
allege agaynst the worshyppyng of Ymages, 
very sure am I that St. Austyn, St. Hyerome, 
St. Basyle, St. Gregory, with so many a godly 
connynge man as hath ben in Crystes chyrehe 
from the begynnyng hythcrto, understode those 
textes as well as dyd those heretyques ; namely, 
havyng as. good wyttes, beyng farre better 
iemed, nsynge in study more dylygence, beynge 
an hepe to an handfull, and (which most is of 
all) havyng (as God by many myracles bereth 
wytness) besyde theyr lemyng, the lyght and 
clerenes of his especyall grace, by whiche they 
were inwardly taught of his onely Spyryte to 
perceyve that the wordes spoken in the olde 
lawe to the Jevrys people prone to ydolatry — 
and yet not to all them nejrther (for the prestes 
than had the ymages of the aungell cherubyn in 
Che secret place ^ the temple) , sholde have no 



place to forbyd ymages among his crysten 
flocke; where his pleasure wolde be to have 
the ymage of his blessyd body, hangyng on his 
holy erosse, had in honour and reverent remem- 
braunce; where he wolde vouchsafe to sonde 
Unto the kyng Abiagarus the ymage of his own 
face ; where he lyked to leve the holy vemacle 
—the expresse ymage also of his blessyd vys- 
age, aa a token to remayne in honour among 
suche as loved hym, from the tyme of his byt- 
ter passion hytherto. Which aa it was by the 
myracle of his blessyd holy hande expressed and 
lefte in the sndari, so hath it ben by lyke myr- 
acle in the thyn cormpta^le clothe, kepte and 
preserved uncorrupted this xv.c. yere, fVosshe 
and well peroeyved, to the inwarde comforte, 
spyrytuall rejoysynge, and greate enoreace of 
fervoure and devocyon in the hartes of good 
crysten people. Cryst also taught his holy 
evangelyst St. Luke to have another maner 
mynde towarde ymages, than, have these here- 
tyques, whan he put in his myvde to oounter- 
fete and expresse in a table the lovely vysage 
of our blessyd lady his mother."-— Sir. Thomas 
Morb's J)ialog$j ff. 7. 

"I WOLDE also iayne wytte whyther these 
heretyques will be contente that the blessyd 
name of Jesus be had in honoure and reverence, 
or not. If not, then nede we no more to shew* 
what wretches they be, which dare dyspyse that 
holy name that the devyll tremblethto here oC 
And on the other syde, yf they agre that the 
name of Jesus is to be reverenced and had in 
honoure, then syth that name of Jesus is noth- 
3rng els but a worde, which by wrytyng or by 
voyce representeth unto the herer the person of 
our savyour Cryste, fayne wolde I wytte of 
these heretyques, yf they gyve honour to the 
name of our Lorde, whiohe name is but an ym- 
age representynge his person to mannes mynde 
and ymag3rnac3ron, why and with what reason 
can they dyspyse a fygure of hym carved or 
paynted, whiohe representeth hym and his actes, 
farre more playne and more expresMly."— Sir 
Thomas Morbus Dialoge, fi*. 8. 



Gold expended on Relicts 

" Luther wyssheth in a sermon of hjv, that 
he had in his hande all the pecys of the holy 
erosse, and sa3rth that yf he so had, he wolde 
throw them there aa never sonne shold shyne on 
them. And for what worshypfnll reason wolde 
the wretche do suche vylanye to the erosse of 
Cryste ? Bycause, as he sajrth, that there is so 
moche golde nowe bestowed about the gar- 
nysshynge of the pecys of the erosse, that there 
is none lefte for pore folke. Is not this an hygh 
reason ? as though all the golde that is now be- 
stowed aboute the pecys of the holy erosse, 
wokie not have fayled to have ben gyven to 
pore men, yf they had not ben bestowed about 
the garnysshynge of the erosse. And as though 
there were nothing lost, but that is bestowed 
about Cryfstys erosse. 



Sm THOMAS MORE. 
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" Take all the gold that b spent aboat all the 
pecys of Crystys crosse, thorowe Crystendome 
(albe it many a good crysten prynce and other 
godly people hath honourably garnysshed many 
pecys thereof) yet yf all the gold were gathered 
logyder, it wolde appere a pore poreyon in 
eomporyion of the gold that is bestowed upon 
cnppes; what apeke we of cnppes^ in which 
the gold, albe it that it be not gyven to pore 
men, yet it is saved, and may be gyven in almes 
whaft men wyll, — ^whiche they never wyll : howe 
•mall a poroyon wene we were the golde aboat 
all the pecys of crystes crosse, yf it were com- 
pared with the gold that is quyte cast away, 
about the gyltjmge of knyves, swordes, sporres, 
arrace and paynted clothes; and (as though 
these thynges oonlde not consume gold fast 
3nKRighe) the gyltyng of postes and hole rofes, 
not onely in the palaces of prynces and great 
prelates, but also many rrght mean mennes 
houses. And yet among all these thynges 
coalde Lather spye no golde that grevoasly 
glyttered in his blered eyes, bat onely aboate 
the orosse of Cryst. For the gold, yf it were 
thens, the wyse man weneth, it wolde be 
streyght gyven to pore men ] and that where he 
dayly seeth that suche as have theyr purse full 
of golde, gyve to the pore not one pece thereof, 
bat yf they gyve ought, they transake the bot- 
ame amonge all the golde, to seke out here an 
halfe peny, or in his oountrey a brasse peny, 
whereof foure make a ferthynge. Such goodly 
caosee fynde they that pretende holyness for the 
eoloor of theyr cloked heresyes."— -Sia Thomas 
Moss's DitUoge, ff. 12. 



Faitk in tk* Virgin Mary alont at 
one time. 

Chsist shewed to St. Peter " that his favth, 
that is to wete the fa3^h by him confessed, 
sholde never fayle in his chyrch, nor never dyd 
it, not with standyng his denyeng. For yet 
stode styll the lyght of fayth in oar Lady, vnth- 
oat fleyng or flyttjtig. And in all other we 
fynde eyther fleyng from hym one tyme or 
other, or ellys doute of his retarreccyon after 
his deth, his dere mother onely excepte : for the 
sygnyfycaoion and remembraunce wherof the 
Ch3rrche yerely in the Tenebre lessons levyth 
her candell bnmyng styll, when all the reme- 
naunt, that sygnyfyeth his apostles and dysciples, 
be one by one put cot." — Sia Thomas Mork's 
Dialoge, ff. 33. 



Scripture Divinee, 

'' I HAVS known," saith Sir Thomas Mork, 
^ ryght good wyttes that hath set all other lem- 
ynge (except the study of scripture) asyde, 
partely for sloveth, refusynge the labour and 
payne to be susteyned in that lemynge, partly 
for pr3rde, by which they could not endure the 
redargncyon that sholde somtyme fall to their 
parte in dyspytai^ons, whyche afleccjons, theyr 
inwaxde aecret &voar towgtrdM tbemBehe§ coV' 



eryd and clokyd under the pretext of 8ymplyc3rte 
and good Crysten devocyon borne to the love of 
holy sorypture alone. But in lytell whyle after 
the dampnable spyryte of pryde that unaware to 
themself lurked in theyr luurtys, hath begonne to 
put out his homis and shew hymselfe. For then 
have they longed, under the prayse of holy scrip- 
ture, to set out to shew theyr own study. 
Which byoause they wolde have seme the more 
to be set by, they have lyrst fallen to the dys- 
pra3r8 and derysyon of sill other dyscyplynes. 
And byoause in spekynge or prechyng of such 
commune thynges as idl Crjrsten men know, 
they could not seem excellent, nor make it ap- 
pere and seme that in theyr study they had done 
any great maystry to shew themselfe, there- 
fore merveyloosly they set out paradoxis and 
straunge oppynyons agaynst the commen fayth 
of Ciystis hole Chyrche. And bycause they 
have therein the olde holy doctors agaynst thera^ 
they fall to the contempte and disprayse of them ; 
eyther preferryng thejnr owne fonde gloses 
agaynst the old connynge and blessyd fathers 
interpratacyons ', or eUys lean to some wordes 
of holy scrypture, that seme to say for them, 
agaynst many mo textes that playnly make 
agaynst them; without receyvyng, or eregyv- 
yng to any reason or authoryte of any man, 
quycke or dede, or of the hole chyrche of Cryst 
to the contrary. And thus ones proudly per- 
swaded a wronge waye, they take the brydyll in 
the tethe, and renne forth lyke an bed stronge 
horse, that all the worlde can not plucke them 
backe. But with sowing sedycyon, settyng 
forth of errours and, heresyes, and spycyng 
theyr prechyngo with rebukynge of preesthode 
and prelacye for the peoples pleasure, they 
toume many a man to ruyne, and theirselfe 
also." — Dialoge, ff. 38. 



Thirtt for Per$ecuHon. 

Owe of this sorte of this new kynde of prech- 
ers beyng demaundyd why that he used to saye 
in his sermons about, that now a dayes men 
prechyd not well the gospell, answered that he 
thought so, bycause he saw not the prechers 
persecutyd, nor no stryfe nor busynes aryse 
upon theyr prechyng. Whiche thynges, he 
sayd and vmrote, was the frayte of the gospell, 
bycause Cryste said Non veni pacetn mittere $ed 
gladvum : I am not come to sonde peace into the 
world, but the sworde. Was not this a wor- 
shypfull understandyng, that bycause Cryst 
wolde make a devycyon amonge infydels, from 
the remenaunt of them to wynne some, therfore 
these apoetels wolde sowe some code of dyssen- 
syon amonge the Crysten pejde, wherby Cryst 
myght lese some of them? For the firute of 
stryfe among the faerers, and persecucyon of 
the precher, can not lyghtly growe amonge 
Crysten men, but by the preohjmge of some 
straange newelytes, and br3rngngne up of some 
new langell heresyes tb Uii6 x^tQt:^Qa. cs^ ^sox 
olde fiiySi."— Sim Thotulb 'i/loas?a l>waot^t, 
S. 39. 
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Defiance of Authority. 

'* SoMK have I sene which when they have 
for theyr paryllous prechynge ben by theyr pre- 
lates prohybyted to preche, have (that notwith- 
standjng) preceded on styll. And for the mayn- 
tenaunee of thejrr disobedyence, have amended 
the matter with an heresy, boldely and stubbornly 
defendynge, that syth they had connynge to 
preche, they were by God bounden to preche. 
And that no man, nor no lawe that was made, 
or collide be made, had any anthory te to forbede 
them. And this they thought sufiycyently 
proved by the wordes of the appostle, Oportet 
magit obedire Deo quam hominibm^ As though 
these men were i^postles now specyally sent by 
God to preche heresyes and sow sedycyon 
amonge Crysten men, as the very appostles 
were in dede sente and commaundyd by God to 
preche his very faythe to the Jeves.'*— -Sir 
Thomas Mors's Dialogej fi*. 38. 



Scripture not needful. 

*^Thb fayth came in to Saynt Peter hb 
harte as to the prynce of the appostles, without 
herynge, by secrete inspyraoyon, and into the 
remenaunt by his confessyon and Crystes holy 
mouthe; and by theym in lyke maner, fyrste 
without wrytynge by onely words and prechynge, 
so wa;s it spredde abrode in the worlde, that 
his faythe was by the mouthes of his holy mes- 
sengers put on to menne^ eres, and by jus holy 
hande wrytten in mennes hartes, or ever any 
worde thereof almost was wrytten in the boke. 
And so was it convenyent for the laue of lyfe, 
rather to be wrytten in the lyvely myndes of 
men, than in the dede skynnes of bestes. And 
I nothjmge doubte, but all had it so ben, that 
never gospell hadde ben wrytten, yet sholde the 
substaunce of this fayth never have fallen out 
of Crysten folkes hartes, but the same spjrryte 
that planted it, the same sholde have watered 
it, the same shold have kepte it, the same shold 
have enereased it."— Sir Thomas Mors's Dt'o- 
loge, f. 46. 



fyrst, and ye shall tell as after." — Sir TboKas 
Mors's Dto/oge, ff. 61. 



Dinner Hour. 

*'By my trouthe, quod he, I have another 
tale to tell you, that all thys gere graunted, 
toumyth us yet into as moche uncertajrntye as 
were in before. Ye, quod I, then have we well 
walked after the balade, ^ the further I go, the 
more behynde.' I pray you what thynge is 
that ? For that longe I to here ere yet we go. 
Nay, quod he, it were better ye dyne fyrste. 
My lady wyll I wene be angry with me that I 
kepe you so longe therefro, for I holde it now 
well towarde twelve. And yet more angry 
wolde waxe wyth me, yf I sholde make you syt 
and muse at your mete, as ye wolde I wote well 
muse on the matter, yf ye wysta what it were. 
If I were, quod I, lyke my v^e, I sholde muse 
more theron nowe, and ete no mete for longynge 
to knowe. But come on than, and let us djrne 



Holiday Sports. 

" In some countries they go on hunting com- 
monly on good Friday in the morning, for a 
common custom. Will ye break the evil cus- 
tom, or oast away Good Friday? There be 
cathedral diurchee into which the country com> 
eth with processions at Whitsuntide, and the 
women following the cross with many an un- 
womanly song, and that such honest wives as 
out of that procession ye could not hyre to 
speck one such foul rybaudry word as they 
there sing for God's sake hole rebaudous songs 
as loud as their throat can cry. Will you mend 
that lewde manner or put away Whitsuntide? 
Ye speak of lewdness used at pylgrymages ; is 
there, trow ye, none used on holy days ? And 
why do ye not then advise us to put them clean 
away, Sundays and all ? Some wax dronke in 
Lent of wygges and cracknels; and yet ye 
wolde not, I trust, that Lent were fordoDe."— 
Sir Thomas Mors's Dialoge, ff. 79. 



ji Reforming Itinerant* 

" Mat ye not tell his name, quod he. 
Which of them, <|uod I ; for he had mo names 
than half a lefe can hold. Where dwellyd he, 
quod your frend. Every where and no where, 
quod I : for he walked about as an apostle of 
the Bevyll from sl^re to shjrre and tovnie to 
towne, throwe the realme, and had in every 
diocyse a dyverse name : by reason whereof he 
did many years moche harm or he coulde he 
found out."— -Sir Thomas More's Dialoge^ 
ff. 90. 



Too Many Priests. 

"Were I Pope," says Sir Thomas More 
in his Dialoge with the Messenger. "By my 
soul, quod he, I wolde ye were, and my lady, 
your wife, Popess, too. Well, quod I, then 
sholde she devyse for nuns. And as for me, 
touohyng the choice of prestys, I could not well 
devyse better provysyons than are by the laws 
of the Chyrche provyded allredy, if they were 
as wel kept as they be well made. But for 
the nomber, I wolde surely see such a way 
therin that we sholde not have such a rabbell, 
that every mean man must have a preste in his 
house to wayte upon his wyfe, which no man 
almost lackett now, to the contempt of presthed, 
in as vyle offyce as his horse-keeper. That is, 
quod he, trouth in dede, and in worse too, for 
they keep hawkes and dogges: and yet me 
semeth surely a more honest servyce to wayte 
on an horse than on a dogge. And yet I sup- 
pose, quod I, yf the laws of the Chjnrch which 
Luther and Tyndall wolde have all broken, 
were all well observed and kept this gere 
sholde not be thus, but the nomber of prestos 
wolde be much mynyshed, and the remenaunt 
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mocbe the better. For it is. by the laws of the 
Chjrch provyded, to the entente no preste 
sfaolde unto the slaunder of presthed, be dr3rven 
to lyve in such lewd manor, or worse, there 
sholde none be admjtted unto presthed, untyll 
he have a tytell of a sufiycyent yerely lyvyng, 
eyther of lus own potrymony or other wyse. 
Nor at this day they be none other wyse ac- 
cepted. Why, quod he, wherefore go there so 
many of them a begging ? Marry, quod I, for 
they delude the law and themself also. For 
they neyer have a graunt of a lyvyng that may 
serve them in syght for that purpose, but they 
secretly discharge it, ere they have it, or els 
they could not gete it. And thus the Bysshop 
is blynded by the syght of the wrytyng, and the 
prest goth a beggynge for all his graunt of a 
good IjTvynge ; and the lane is deluded and the 
order is rebuked by the prestes beggynge and 
lewd lyvynge, which eyther is fayne to walk at 
rovers, and lyve upon trentalles or worse, or 
eDys to serve in a secular maanes house, which 
sholde not nede yf this gappe were stopped." — 
ff: 103. 



(( 



The Bible. Sir Tlumuu Mort'i Opinion, 

Whebx as many thynges be layde against 
it, yet is there in my mynde not one thyng that 
more putteth good men of the clergy in doubte 
to sufire it, than this that they se sometjrme 
moohe of the worse sorte more fervent in the 
callyng for it, than them whom we fynde far 
better. Which maketh them to fere lest suche 
men desyre it for no good, and lest if it were 
had in every mannes hande, there wold grete 
parell aryse, and that sedyoyous peopf sholde 
do more harme therewith, than good and honest 
folke sholde take firuyte thereby. Which fere I 
promyse you nothynge fereth me; but that 
who soever wolde of theyr malyce or foly take 
harme of that thyng« that is of itselfe ordeyned 
to do ail men good, I wold never for the avoyd- 
ynge of theyr harme, take from other the profyte 
whiche they myght take, and nothynge deserve 
to lese. For els, yf the abuse of a good thynge 
sholde cause the takynge awaye thereof from 
other that wolde use it well, Cryst sholde h3rm- 
self never have been borne, nor brought his 
iayth into the worlde, nor Grod sholde never 
have made it neyther, yf he sholde for the loss- 
es of thoeie that wolde be dampned wretches, 
have kept away the oooasyon of rewarde from 
them that wolde with help of his grace, endea- 
voure them to deserve it." — Sir Tboius Moas's 
Diedoge^ fi*. 114-5. 



LtUher^e Declaration againtt War. 

"LuTBEa and his followers among their 
other heresies hold for a plain conclusion^ that 
it is not lefuU for any Crysten man to fight 
against the Turk, or to make agaynst him any 
resystance though h6 come into Cry^tendome 
with a great army, and labour to destroy all. 
For they say ijui/ aJl Ciyvten men are booDdea, 



to the counsayle of Cryst, by whiche they saye 
that we be forboden to defend ourselfe-, and 
that St. Peter was reproved of our Savyonr 
when he strake of Malchus ere, all be it that 
he did it in the defence of his own master, and 
the most innocent man that ever was. And 
unto this they lay, that syth the time that 
Cristen men first fell to fyghting, it hath never 
encreased, but alway mynyshed and decayed. 
So that at this day the Turk hath estrayted us 
very nere, and brought it within a right narrow 
compass, and narrower shall do, say they, as 
long as we go about to defend Crjrstendome by 
the sword : which they say, sholde be as it was 
in the beginning encreased, so be contynued 
and preserved only by pacyence and martyr- 
dome." — SiE Thomas Mors's Dialoge, fl". 
145. 



Readintu of Belief in the Reformed People, 

" Surely for the most part such as be ledde 
out of the ryght way do rather fall thereto of a 
lewde lyghtnesse of theyre owne mynde, than 
for any grete thynge that moveth theym ia 
theyr mayster that teoheth them. For we tm 
them as ledy to byleve a purser, a glover, or a 
wever, that nothynge can do but scantely rede 
Englysshe, as well as they wolde byleve the 
wysest and the best lemed doctor in the 
realme." — Sir Thomas Morb's Dialoge, (C, 
147. 



Sectaries at Chelnuford, 

*' Thxrb was but one church at Chelmsford, 
the Parishioners were so many that there were 
2000 communicants, and Dr. Michelson the 
Parson was an able and godly man. Before 
this Parliament was called of this numerous 
congregation there was not one to be named, 
man or woman, that boggled at the Conunoa 
Prayers, or refused to receive the sacrament 
kneeling, the posture which the Church of Eng- 
land (walking in the footsteps of venerable an- 
tiquity) hath by act of Parliament enjoined all 
those which account }t their happiness to be 
called her children. But since this magnified 
reforiliation was set on foot this town (as indeed 
most Corporations, as we find by experience, 
are nurseries of faction and rebellion) is so filled 
with sectaries, especially Brownists and Ana- 
baptists, that a third part of the people refuse 
to communicate in the Church Liturgy, and 
half refuse to receive the blessed sacrament 
unless they may receive it in what posture they 
please to take it." — Mercurtut Rusticut, p. 
22. 



Dr. Featley*t Sermon againtt Sectaries, 

"Thk Scripture," said Dr. Fjbatlet, preaoli- 
ing in those days at Lambeth, "sets fcnth the 
true visible Church of Christ \i^icni «vc^}^ xxtA^x 
the emblem of a great JUld^ «^ ^c«^x ^^^^ ^ 
great howu^ a great theet^ «b g'^aX dra-w-^fctt^ ^ 
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great and large /oumlalion, &c. The chnroh 
ahadowed out under these similitudee oannot be 
their congregation, or rather oonventielet. For, 
as they brag and commend themselves, wanting 
good neighbours, in their field there are no 
taretj in their floor there is no cAajf, in their 
kouM no veueU of dukonour^ ia their Mhut no 
unclean bnutt, in their net no trath, on their 
foundation nothing built but gold, silver, and 
precious stones. They have not sate with vain 
persons, nor kept company 'with dissemblers: 
they have hated the assembly of malignants, 
and have not accompanied with the ungodly : 
they have not, and will not christen in the same 
font ; nor sit at the holy table (for to kneel at 
the Sacrament is Idolatry), nor drink spiritually 
the blood of our Redeemer in the same chalice 
with the wicked. Get ye packing then out of 
our Churches with your bags and baggages, 
hoyse up sail for New England, or the Isle of 
Providence, or rather Sir Thomas More's Ento- 
pia, where Plato's Commoner, and Olbrius his 
Nobleman, and Castillio his Courtier, and Ye- 
getius his Soldier, and Tully his Orator, and 
Aristotles Felix, and the Jews Bencohah, and 
/the Manachees Paraclete, and the Gnosticks D- 
Inminate Ones, and the Montanists Spiritual 
Ones, and the Pelagians Perfect Ones, and the 
Catharests Pure Ones, and their Precise and 
Holy Ones, are all met at Prince Arthur's Round 
Table, where every guest like the Table is <o- 
ttti, teret atque rotundui.^^ — Mercuriut RuttUut, 
p. 167. 

" Therb are three heads of Catechism and 
grounds of Christianity, the Apostles Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer and Ten Commandments. These 
may be more truly than Gorran his Postills 
termed aurea fundamental which they go about 
•to overthrow and cast down, and when they 
have done it, no place renudneth for them to 
build their synagogues or Maria Rotundas, but 
the sand in the saw-pit where their Apostle 
Brown first taught most profoundly. The 
Lord's Prayer they have excluded out of their 
Liturgy, the Apostles' Creed out of their Con- 
fession, and the Ten Commandn^ents by the 
Antinomians their disciples out of their rule of 
life. They are too good to say the Lord's- 
prayer, better taught than to rehearse the Apos- 
tles* Creed, better-lived than to hear the Deca- 
logue read at their service, for God can see no 
sin in them, — nor man honesty."— nDr. Fbatlet, 
Mercurius Rutticuif p. 170. 



Covenant and the nvmber 666. 

"It will net," says the Querela Cantahru 
gieneisj ^' be mora than what upon trial will be 
found true, if we here mention a mystery which 
mmy (we ooneeive) will not a little wonder at, 
•viz^ that the Covenant for wfai<^ aU this perse- 
cution hath been consists of six articles, ajid 
those articles of 60$ words. This is not the 
, first time that persecution hath rises in England 
upon six articles. Witness those in the reign 
of king Henry VIII. But as for the nmmber of 
the Beatty to answer directly to the words of 
thoee six articles, it is a thing which (consider- 
ing God's blessed Providence ^ every particular 
thing) hath made many of os and othen se- 
riously and often to reflect upon it, though we 
were never so superstitiously caballistical as 
to ascribe much to numbers. This discovery, 
we confess, wasupt made by any of us, but ij 
a very judicious and worthy divine (M- Geast) 
formerly of our university, and then a prisoner 
(for his conscience) within the precincts of it, 
and not yet restored to hb liberty, but removed 
to London. And therefore we shall forbear to 
insist any farther, either upon it, or the occasion 
of it."— P. 24. 



Tutitnony of owr own Livee to the Spirit. 

" If the Spirit be obeyed, if it reigns in us, 
if we live in it, if we wedk after it, if it dwells 
in us, then we are sure that we are the sons of 
God. There is no other testimony to be ex- 
pected, but the doing of our duty. All things 
else (unless an extra-regular light spring from 
Heaven and tell us of it) are but fiincies and de- 
ceptions, or uncertainties at the be8t."^-JsBJC- 
MY TatiiOb, vol. 9, p. 158. 
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Preebyteriant win the Wotnen. 

"Madam," says Jebbmt Tatlor (vol. 9, 
314) in a Dedication to the Countess Dowager 
of Devonshire, ^^ I know the arts of these men ; 
and they often put me in mind of what was told 
me by Mr. Sackville, the late Earl of Dorset's 
uncle ; that the cunning sects of the world (he 
named the Jesuits and the Presbyterians) did 
more prevail by whispering to ladies, thaii all 
the church of EngUind and the more sober 
Protestants oould do by fine, force and strength 
of argument. For they, by prejudice or fears, 
terrible things and xealous nothings, confident 
sayings and little stories, governing the ladies 
consciences, who can persuade their lords, their 
lords will convert their tenants, and so t^ 
worki is aU their own.'' 



Prophecy mgmntt Elizabeth. 

Archbishop Parker concluded the last ie^ 
ter which he ever wrote to Burleigh, " vrith an 
old prophetic verse, that often an he said, recur- 
red to his head, though he was not much led, 
he said, by worklly prophecies ; namely this, 

^^Fcttnina morte cadet, poitqttam terram mala 
tangent. ^^ 

Hereby hinting, his fears of the Queen's life, oc- 
casioned by those that now so neglected het 
authority (he was speaking of the sectaries) ; 
and his apprehension of formidable evils that 
miffht foil upon the nation afterward. 

"This (^ prophecy," continues Strype 
" (whereof the Arohbishop repeated only thi> 
first verse, and had it seems some weight with 
it in those times, among the better sort that 
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dreaded the issue of the Queeos deatfi), I have 
met with in the Cotton Library, as pretending 
some disaster to befall the Queen, and the inva- 
sion and conquest of the kingdom by the king 
of Spain, or some other king. They »re an 
hexastich of old rhiming versM, with an old 
translation of them into English : a* follow. 

Foemina morte cadet^ postquAm terram mala 

tangent. 
Trans vada rex veniet ; postquam populi cito 

plangent. 
Trans freta tendent^s, nil proficiendo laborant 
Gentes, deplorent illustres morte cadentes. 
Ecce repentina v^lid»s mors atque ruina 

Toilet, pro9Cerne^ nee Gens tua talia cernet. 

if 

The cransIatioD foUbweth. 

The common stroke of deatl/ shall stop a wom- 

ans breath. / 

Great grief shall then ensue ; and battle gin to 

brew. 
A king shall oer the stream. The people of 

this Reame. 
Shall then complayne and mourne, and all in 

dueyl sojourne. 
The saylors ore the flood shall do themselves 

no good. 
Ne profyt, nor yet avayl, when Death doth 

them assayl, 
The sore stroke repent ine of Death and great 

niine. 
The stal worthy men of strength shall lye down 

at the length 
In field and eke in strete. Thy Folk yet shall 

not see't." 

Life of jirchbishop ^arker, p. 493. 



Ikgeneracy of Theological Studies in Warbur- 

ton's Age. 

" The system of man^ that is of ethics and 
theology, received almost as many improvements 
from the English divines, during the course of 
the Reformation, as the system of nature, amongst 
the same people hath done since. It would 
have received more, but for the evil influence 
which the corrupt and mistaken politics of those 
times have had upon it. For politics have ever 
had flxed eflects on science. And this is natu- 
ral. What is strange in the story is that these 
studies gradually decay under an improved con- 
stitution. Insomuch that there is now neither 
force enough in the public genius to emulate 
their forefathers, nor sense enough to understand 
the use of their discoveries. ' It would be an 
invidious task to inquire into the causes of this 
degeneracy. It is sufficient, for our humiliation, 
that we feel the eflects. Not that we must sup- 
pose, there was nothing to dishonor the happier 
times which went before : there were too many ; 
but then the mischiefs were well repaired by the 
abundance of the surrounding blessings. Thi& 
Church, like a fair and vigorous tree, once 
teemed with the richest and noblest burthen. 
And though, together with its best (raits, it 



pushed out some hurtful suckers, receding every 
way from the mother plant; crooked and mis- 
shapen if you will, and obscuring and eclipsing 
the beauty of its stem ; yet still there was some- 
thing in their height and verdure which bespoke 
the generosity of the stock they rose from. She 
is now seen under all the marks of a total 
decay : her top scorched and blasted, her chief 
branches bare and barren, and nothing remain- 
ing of that comeliness which once invited the 
whole continent to her shade. The chief sign 
of life she now gives is the exuding from her 
sickly trunk a number of deformed fungus^ 
which call themselves of her, because they stick 
upon her surface, and suck out the little re- 
mains of her sap and spirits." — Warbueton, 
Introduction to Julian, 



Alliance between Church and State. 

" If," says Warburton, " the reader should 
ask where this charter, or treaty of convention 
for the union of the two societies, on the terms 
here delivered, is to be found ? we are enabled 
to give him a satisfactory answer. It may be 
found, we say, in the same archive with the 
famous ORIGINAL COMPACT betwecu magistrate 
and people, so much insisted on, in vindication 
of the common rights of subjects. Now when 
a sight of this compact hath been required of 
the defenders of civil liberty, they held it suffi- 
cient to say, that it is enough for all the purposes 
of fact and Wght, that such original compact is 
the only legitimate foundation of civil society; 
that if there were no such thing formally exe- 
cuted, there was virtually ; that all diflerences 
between magistrate and people ought to be reg- 
ulated on the supposition of such a compact, 
and all government reduced to the principles 
therein laid down; for that the happinass of 
which civil society is productive, can only be 
attained by it, when formed on those princi- 
ples. Now something like this we say of our 
Alliance between Church and State." — Vol. 4, 
p. 140. 



Elton Hammond's Belief f 

"I BELIEVE that man requires religion. I 
believe that there is no true religion now exist- 
ing. I believe that there will be one. It will 
not, after 1 800 years of existence, be of ques- 
tionable truth and utility, but perhaps in eighteen 
years be entirely spread over the earth, an ef- 
fectual remedy for all human suffering, and a 
source of perpetual joy. It will not need im- 
mense learning to be understood, it wil! be sub- 
ject to no controversy. — E. H." 



Safety only in Peter^s ship. 

'* Extra enim Petri naviculum perseverantes, 
cito submergunt : ipsius vero ductu atque ve- 
hiculo homines perveniunt ad portum salatis. 
Tutius profecto est navi^aie ^\\A.Ki i».\a.T^ \ ^>a«\ 
a nautis peritissimiS) quam ^tiv ««J^\^*v^ m\«x 
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maris procellas et aqaaram undas." — Baltiu- 
8AB, Contra Bohemorum Errortt. 1494. 



Preihyterian Elxultatiofu, — 1644. 

"By the good hand of our God npon us, 
there is a beautiful fabric of his House (as near 
as we can according to the Apostolical pattern) 
preparing amongst us ; and some such things as 
are already done towards it, as will be of singu- 
lar concernment both in reference to the honour 
of the Lord himself, and also to the comfort of 
the Inhabitants. Instead of the High Commis- 
sion, which was a sore scourge to many godly 
and faithful ministers, we have an honourable 
Committee, that turns the wheel upon such as 
are scandalous and unworthy. In the room of 
Jeroboam's Priests, burning and shining lights 
are multiplied, in some dark places of the land 
which were full of the habitations of cruelty. 
In the place of a long Liturgy, we are in hope 
of a pithy Directory. Instead of prelatical 
Rails about the table, we have the Scripture 
Rails of Church Discipline in good forwardness. 
Where Popish Altars and Crucifixes did abound, 
we begin to see more of Chnst crucified in the 
simplicity and purity of his ordinances. Instead 
of the Prelates Oath, to establish their own ex- 
orbitant power with the appurtenances, we have 
a Solemn Covenant with God, engaging us to 
endeavour Reformation, according to his Word, 
yea, and the extirpation of Popery, and Prelacy 
itself. Who could expect that such great mat- 
ters should be easily and suddenly efiected ?** — 
HiLL^s Sermon. 1644. / 



Effect of the War in making Good People vnU" 
ing to give up any thing for Peace, 

" All our delays and difiiculties may prove 
the Lord's method to fetch off people's spirits, 
to close more fully with his own work. The 
business of Church Reformation stuck here most 
of all, even in the reluctancy of the peoples 
minds against it, and their indisposed ness to 
comply with it, as* in good Jehosophat's days. 
The high placet were not taken away, for as yet 
the people had not prepared their hearts unto the 
God of their . Father. Our Temple- work was 
no more forward, because the hearts of the most 
of England have been so backward to it. Be- 
liold here the admirable providence of God, how 
he hath improved the lengthening of our Troub- 
les ! Hereby he hath by little and little moulded 
people's spirits to a more pliable disposition, 
and made many much more ready to concur in 
the building of the Temple, in the advancing of 
Reformation. 

"When the wars began, thousands in Eng- 
land who in a humour would have taken up 
arms to fight for the Prelacy and the Service 
Book, have been so hammered and hewed by 
the continuance of God's judgments upon us, 
that now they are come to this. Let the Parlies 
ment and Assembly do what they will with Pre- 
2acy and Liturgyj so the sword may be sheathed. 



Now truth shall be welcome so they may have 
Peace. — The Lord hath hereby facilitated the 
rebuilding of his own house. There are wise 
men who think our Reformation would have 
been \«ry low, had not God raised the spirits of 
our Reformers by the length of these multiplied 
Troubles."— Hill's Sermon. 1644. 



Exultation at this, and Call for clearing away 

all Rubbish. 
" You read in Isaiah, Before Zion shall be 
redeemed with judgment, he will purely purge 
away her dross, and take away all her tin. Here 
was much dross in Englon^ both of persons 
and things. Wonder not if they be not sud- 
denly or easily removed. \ Many drossy persons 
and things have b^en taken away by the length 
of these troubles, which otherwise in all proba- 
bility would still have clogged us. As in mau 
ters of state, the civil Sword, being so indulgent, 
would not take off Delinquents, therefore the 
Lord still renews the commission of the military 
Sword to do justice till his counsel be fulfilled. 
So in the affairs of the Church, many poor de- 
luded people in England were fond of their 
needless ceremonies and ready to dote on some 
Babylonish trinkets, who probably would not 
have been weaned from them, had not God 
whipped them off by the continuance of these 
troubles." — ^Hill's Sermon. 1644. 

" When you have pulled down the old build- 
ing, leave no rubbish upon the place. It was an 
unhappy defect in former reformations, though 
some of the grand Idols were removed, yet still 
there was much Babylonish stuff left behind, 
which now hath occasioned great trouble. Away 
with ceremonies, altars, and crucifixes ! Away 
with the Pope's Canon Law, or whatsoever 
may give any occasion to Samaritan builders to 
make such a mixture in the Church as is con- 
trary to the simplicity in Christ." — Hill's Ser- 
mon. 1644. 



Wine-press for squeezing Delinquents. 
" This vineyard, whereof God hath made yoa 
keepers, cannot but see that nothing is wantinrr 
on your part. For you have endeavored to 
fence it by a settled militia ; to gather out ma- 
lignants as stones ; to plant it with men of piety 
and trust as choice-vines ; to build the tower of 
a powerful ministry in the midst of it, and also 
to make a vnne-press therein for the squeezing of 
delinquents." — John Arrowsmith. Sermon. 
1643. Dedicated to the House of Conmions. 



Rushworth^s Account of the Tricks of his Party, 
" Posterity," says Rushworth, in the pref- 
ace to his first volume, " should know that some 
durst write the truth, whilst other men's fancies 
were more busy than their hands, forging rela^^ 
tions, building and battering castles in the air ; 
publishing speeches as spoken in Parliament 
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wliicli were never spoken there ; printing dec- 
larations which were never passed; relating 
battles which were never fought, and victories 
which were never obtained; dispersing letters 
which were never writ by the authors, together 
with many such contrivance, to abet a party, or 
interest. Pudet hac opprobria. Such practices, 
and the experience I had thereof, and the im- 
possibility for any man in after ages to ground 
a true history, by relying on the printed pam- 
phlets in our days, which passed the press whilst 
it was without controul, obliged me to all the 
pains and charge I have been at for many years 
together, to make a great Collection ; and whilst 
tlmigs were fresh in memory, to separate truth 
from falsehood, things real from things fictitious 
or imaginary." 



Comet of 161S. 

" At this time there appeared a Comet, which 
gave occasion of much discourse to all sorts of 
men; amongst others a learned Knight, our 
countryman (Sir John Heydon), confidently and 
boldly affirmed, that such persons were but 
abusers, and did but flatter greatness, who gave 
their verdict, that that comet was effectual, as 
some would have it, or signal, as others judge 
it, only to Africa, whereby they laid it far enough 
from England : when this Knight, out of the 
consideration of the space of the Zodiac which 
this Comet measured, the inclination of his 
sword and bhide, and to what place both the 
head and tail became vertical, together with 
other secrets, said, that not only aU Europe to 
the elevation of fii^y-two degrees was liable to 
its threatenings, but England especially : yea, 
that person besides, in whose fortune we are all 
no less embarked than the Passenj^er with the 
ship IB in the Pilot that guided the same, the 
truth whereof, said he, a few years will mani- 
fest to all men." — Rushworth, vol. 1, p. 8. 

" QusEN Antvx died this year at Hampton 
Court. The common people, who were great 
admirers of princes, were of opinion that the 
Blazing Star rather betokened the death of the 
Queen, than that cruel and bloody war which 
shortly after happened in Bohemia and other 
parts of Germany." — Rushworth, vol. 1, p. 10. 



Jameti*$ Confeution of Ahutet^ 1621. 

" I CONFESS," said James to his Parliament 
in 1B21, "that when I looked before upon the 
face of the Grovemment, I thought (as every man 
would have done) that the people were never 
80 happy as in my time. For even as at divers 
times, I have looked upon many of my cop- 
pices, riding about them, and they appeared on 
the outside very thick and well grown, unto me ; 
but when I turned into the midst of them, I 
foond them all bitten within, and fuU of plains, 
and bare spots, like the apple or pear, fair and 
smooth without, but when yon cleave it asunder, . 
yoa find it rottCB at heart. Even ao tbia kiDg^ | 



dom. The External Grovernment being as good 
as ever it viras, and I am sure as learned Judges 
as ever it had, and, I hope, as honest, adminis- 
tering justice within it ; and for peace, both at 
home and abroad, I may truly say, more .settled 
and longer lasting than ever any before, together 
with as great plenty as ever; so as it was to 
be thought, that every man might sit in safety 
under his own vine and fig-tree. Yet I am 
ashamed, and it makes my hair stand upright, 
to consider, how in this time my people have 
been vexed and polled by the vile execution of 
projects, patents, bills of conformity and such 
like ; which besides the trouble of my people, 
have more exhausted their purses than many 
subsidies would have done." — Rushworth, 
vol. 1, p. 26. 



Juuits acting the Puritan, This the strongest 
fact upon the subject^ if the date be correct. 

A LBTTKR, said to have been found among 
the papers of some Jesuits at Clerkenwell in 
1627, has these passages. "When K. James 
lived (you know) he was very violent against 
Arminianism, and interrupted, with his pestilent 
wit and deep learning, our strong designs in 
Holland. Now we have planted that sovereign 
drug Arminianism, which we hope will purge 
the Protestants from their heresy ; and it flour- 
isheth, and bears fruit in due season. The 
materials which build up our bulwark are the 
Projectors and Beggars of all ranks and quali- ^ 
ties. Howsoever both these Factions cooperate 
to destroy the Parliament, and to introduce a 
new species and form of Government, which is 
Oligarchy. These serve as direct mediums and 
instruihents to our end, which is the Universal 
Catholic Monarchy. Our foundation must be 
mutation. — ^I cannot choose but laugh to see 
how some of our own coat have accoutred 
themselves ; you would scarce know them, if 
yoa saw them : and it is admirable how in 
speech and feature they act the Puritan. The 
Cambridge scholars, to their woful experience, 
shall see we can act the Puritans a little better 
than they have done the Jesuits. They have 
abused our sacred patron, St. Ignatius, in jest, 
but we will make them smart for it in earnest." 
RusHWORTH, vol. 1, p. 475. * ' 



Sir Benjamin Rutdyard, upon Reasons of State, 

"The King," said Sir Benjamin Rudyard, 
" is a good man ; and it is no diminution to a 
King to be called so. He hath already intimated 
unto us by a message, that he doth willingly 
give way to have the abuse of power reformed ; 
by which I do verily believe, he doth very well 
understand what a miserable Power it is which 
hath produced so much weakness to himself and 
to the kingdom : and it is our happiness that he 
is so reculy to redress it. — For mine ovni part, 
I shall be very ghid to see thaX oVi^«ct«^\&:«.^ 
Magna Charta, wViioYk YiaXYi \»««!k \i«^x «c^ V)!ti%^ 
and lien bed-riid., u it Nrexe^l lihaM V> ^a^ v<^ 
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see it walk abroad again with new vigour and 
Instre, attended and followed with the other six 
statutes : questionless it ^nll be a great heart- 
ening to all the People. — As for intrinsical 
power and reason of state, they are matters in 
the clouds, where I desire we may leave them, 
and not meddle with them at all, lest by the 
way of admittance we may lose somewhat of 
that which is our own already. Yet this by 
the way I will say of Reason of State, that in 
the latitude by which 'tis used, it hath eaten 
out almost, not only the Laws, but all the Re- 
ligion "of Christendom." — Rushworth, part 1, 
p. 552. 



Sir Benjamin Rudyard on Moderation. 

"I WILL remember you of one precept," 
said Sir Benjamin Rudyard, *^and that of the 
wisest man. Be not over wise; be not over 
just : and he gives his reason, for why wilt 
thou he desolate ? — If Justice and Wisdom may 
be stretched to desolation, let us thereby learn 
that Moderation is the Virtue of Virtues, and 
Wisdom of Wisdoms. Let it be our master- 
piece so to carry the business, that we may 
keep Parliaments on foot ; for as long as they 
be frequent, there will be no irre^rular Power, 
which, though it cannot be broken at once, 
yet in short time it will be made and mouldered 
away. There can be no total or final loss of 
liberties as long as they last : what we cannot 
get at one time, we shall have at another." — 
Rushworth, part 1, p. 552. 



Ooad^ against Uniformity, 

*^ External' forms are the rudiments and 
elements of children, with which state there is 
no uniformity consistent, there being in it so 
many several statures and ages. And the de- 
sign of Uniformity is from none but Satan to 
kill Christ while he is a child, and stifie him in 
his swadling clothes, though the pretence be, 
with Herod, to give him honour and worship." — 
Christopher Goad, Preface to William DeWs 
Works. 



Jlrminianism. 

" I desire," said Mr. Rous, " that we may 
consider the increase of Arminianism, an error 
that makes the Grace of God lackey it after 
the Will of Man, that makes the sheep to keep 
the shepherd, and makes a mortal seed of an 
immortal God. Yea, I desire that we may 
look into the very belly and bowels of this 
Trojan Horse, to see if there be not men in it 
ready to open the gates to Romish tyranny, 
and Spanish monarchy. For an Arminian is 
the spawn of a Papist ; and if there come the 
warmth of favour upon him, you shall see him 
turn into one of those Frogs that rise out of the 
bottomless pit. And if you mark it well, you 
shall see an Arminian reaching out his hand to 
a Papist, a Papist to a Jesuit, a Jesuit gives 



one hand to the Pope, another to the King of 
Spain; and these men having kindled a fire in 
our neighbour country, now they have brought 
over some of it hither, to set on flame this 
kingdom also.' — Rushworth, part 1, p. 645 



Sale of Armi to the Savages. 
The sale of sword*?, pikes, muskets, match, 
powder, shot, &c., to the savages of New En- 
gland, had been forbidden both by James and 
Charles L as an insulTerable abuse. — Rush- 
worth, part 2, vol. 1, p. 75. 



Covenant proposed^ 1628. 

" If," said Rous, " a man meet a dog alone, 
the dog is fearful, though never so fierce by 
nature ; but if that dog have his master by him, 
he will set upon that man from whom he fled 
before. This shows that lower natures being 
backed with the higher, increase in courage 
and strength ; and certainly man being backed 
with Oranipotcncy, is a kind of Omnipotency. 
All thin<r.s are possible to him that bclieveth; 
and where all things are possible there is a 
kind of Omnijwtence. W^herefore, let us now, 
by the unanimoos consent and resolution of us 
all, make a vow and a covenant henceforth to 
hold lost, I say, to hold fast to our God and oar 
Religion, and then may we from henceforth 
certainly expect prosperity on this kingdom 
and nation. And to this Covenant let every 
man say Amen." — Rushworth, part 1, p. 646. 



Books to be superseded by Faith, 

" We are almost at the end of Books," says 
Christopher Goad in the Preface to William 
Dell's Works : — '* these paper-works are now 
preaching their own funerals. Whilst they are 
holding forth the spirit, the letter is grown old, 
and is dying into the newness of the spirit, into 
which all things shall be resolved." 



Birth of Charles the Second. 

" On the 29th of May, Prince Charles was 
born, a little before one of the clock in the 
afternoon; and the Bishop of London had the 
honour to see him, before he was an hour old. 
At his birth there appeared a Star visible that 
very time of the day, when the King rode to 
St. Paul's Church to give thanks to God for 
the Queen's safe delivery of a Son. But this 
Star then appearing, some say was the Planet 
Venus, others Mercury, the sign of Merlin's 
prophecy : ' the splendour of the Sun shall lan- 
guish by the paleness of Mercury, and it shaU 
be dreadful to the beholders.' Any Planet, says 
the Astrologer, within its degrees of the Sun, is 
very unfortunate ; and Mercury being the Lord 
of the Ascendant and Mid-Heaven, was a chief 
significator of the Prince his person, who being 
afflicted by the presence of the Sun, yet mirac- 
ulously God did by his power make this Star 
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shine bright in a clear sun-shine day, which 
was contrary to Nature." — Rushwobth, part 
2, vol. 1, p. 50. 



Taking of BrUtol. 

"T CAN truly and particularly say," says 
William Dell, — " (let them that will needs 
be offended, stumble and fall at it) — ^that Bris- 
tol was conquered by faith, more than by force ; 
it was conquered in the hearts of the Godly by 
faith, before they stretched forth a hand against 
it; and they went not so much to storm it, as 
to take it, in the assurance of Faith." — P. 73. 



Declaration concerning Sports. 

King James in his Declaration concerning 
Lawful Sports (1618) states, "that in his pro- 
gress through Lancashire he did justly rebuke 
some Puritans and Precise people, and took 
order that the like unlawful carriage should not 
be ased by any of them hereafter, in the pro- 
hibiting and unlawful punishment of his good 
people for using their lawful recreations and 
honest exercises upon Sundays and other holy- 
days, after the afternoon sermon or service. — 
With his own ears he heard the general com- 
plaint of his people that they were barred from 
all lawful recreations and exercise upon the 
Sundays after noon, after the ending of all 
divine service ; which, he said, could not but 
produce two evils : the one, the hindering the 
conversion of many, whom their Priests will take 
occasion hereby to vex, persuading them that 
DO honest mirth or recreation is lawful or tol- 
erable in the religion which the King profcsseth, 
and which cannot but breed a great discontent- 
ment in his people's hearts, especially of such 
as are pcradventure upon the point of turning : 
the other inconvenience is, that this prohibition 
barreth the common and meaner sort of people 
from using such exercises as may make their 
bodies more able for war when his Majesty, or 
his successors, shall have occasion to use them ; 
and in place thereof sets up tippling and filthy 
drunkennes.<(, and breeds a number of idle and 
discontented speeches in their Alehouses. For 
when shall the common people have leave to 
exercise, if not upon the Sundays and holydays, 
seeing they must apply their labour, and win 
their living, on all working days? Therefore, 
the King said, his express pleasure was that no 
lawful recreation should be barred to his good 
people which did not tend to the breach of the 
laws of this kingdom and canons of the Church : 
that after the end of divine service his good 
people be not disturbed, letted, or discouraged 
(rom any lawful recreation, such as dancing, 
either men or women *, archery for men ; leap- 
ing, vaulting, or any other such harmless recre- 
ation ; nor from having of May Games, Whitson- 
Ales, and Morice-Dances ; and the setting up of 
May-poles, and other sports therewith used : so 
as the same be had in due and convenient time. 



And that women should have leave to cany 
rushes to the church for the decoring of it ac- 
cording to their old custom. But withall he 
prohibited all unlawful games to be used upon 
Sundays only, as Bear and Bull-baitings, Inter- 
ludes, and at all times in the meaner sort of 
people, by law prohibited, Bowling. And he 
barred from this liberty all known recusants 
who abstained from coming to divine service, 
being therefore unworthy of any lawful recrea- 
tion after the service, that would not first come 
to the church and serve Grod, and in like sort he 
prohibited them to any who, though conform in 
religion, had not been present in the church, at 
the service of God, before their going to the 
said recreations. His pleasure likewise was, 
that they to whom it belonged in office, should 
present and sharply punish all such as, in abuse 
of this his liberty, would use these exercises 
before the end of all divine services for that 
day. He commanded that every person should 
resort to his own parish church, and each parish 
use these recreations by itself, and prohibited 
any offensive weapons to be carried or used in 
the said times of recreation." — Rushworth, 
part 2, vol. 1, p. 193. 



Authority in Matter of Religion denied. 
"No Princes or Magistrates in the world," 
.says Williah Dbll, "have any power to for- 
bid the preaching of the everlasting Gospel, — 
or of any one truth of it, though never so cross 
to their designs. And if they should, yet here- 
on ought we to know no more obedience than 
Peter and John did here. We ought to obey 
God and not them, and to make known the 
whole mind of God, though it be never so con- 
trary to their mind ; after the example of Peter 
and John, who having received this power of 
the Holy Spirit, held on their ministry against 
all the countermands and threatenings and pun- 
ishments of the magistrates." — P. 26. 



Hollis^s Trumps. 

Thls figure of speech seems to have been a 
favourite one with Hollis. Speaking with well- 
merited eulogium of Sir Randal Crew, " He 
kept his innocency," said he; " when others let 
theirs go, when himself and commonwealth 
were alike deserted, which raises his merit to 
a higher pitch. For to be honest when every 
body else is honest, when honesty is in fashion, 
and is Trump (as I may say), is nothing so 
meritorious : but to stand alone in the breach, 
to own honesty when others dare not do it, can- 
not be sufficiently applauded, nor sufficiently 
rewarded. And that did this good old man do ; 
in a time of general desertion he preserved him- 
self pure and untainted." — Rusbwoetb, part 2, 
vol. 2, p. 1359. 






TKe Spirit empties Us VtwtU. 



wiihont uapedSwent or neglect of divine service, I "Thk works o£ tbe S^vtiX, vAmbw^s^ V^ ^tsX 
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prepares va for himself, and then entertains him- 
self in us, are these two especially: 1st, he 
empties us ; and 2nd, he fills us with himself, 
whom he hath made empty. 

** 1 . He empties us : and this emptying is 
the first and chief work of the Spirit upon the 
Elect, whereby he prepares them to receive 
himself. For the more empty a man is of 
other things, the more capable he is of the 
Spirit. If you would fill a vessel with any 
other liquor than it holds, you must first empty it 
of all that is in it before : if you would fill it with 
wine you must first empty it of beer, or water, 
if any such liquor be in it. For two material 
things cannot possibly subsist in the same place, 
at the same time, the substances of each being 
safe and sound. And so if the Holy Spirit, who 
is God, must come into us, all mortal and un- 
stable creatures, together with sin, and our- 
selves and whatever else is in us, must go 
forth. Human reason, and human wisdom, and 
righteousness and power and knowledge, can- 
not receive the Holy Spirit; but we must be 
emptied of these, if ever we would receive 
him.'* — ^William Dbll, p. 44. 



for the University of Oxford were finished anj 
published in Convocation. 

'^The Preface to those Statutes disparaged 
King Edward's times and government, de- 
claring that the discipline of the University was 
then discomposed and troubled by that King's 
injunctions, and the flattering novelty of the 
age ; and that it did revive and flourish again 
in Queen Mary's days, under the govemmeot 
of Cardinal Pole; when, by the much-to-be- 
dcsired felicity of those times, an in-bred can- 
dour supplied the defect of statutes/' — Rush- 
worth, part 2, vol. 1, p. 324. 

This is a specimen of the malus animus with 
which Rushworth's Collections are made. 



Naseby toon by Faith, 

" Through Faith," says William Dkll, 
*^ one of them [the Godly] hath chased ten, and 
ten put an hundred to flight, and an hundred a 
thousand. And this was performed in the very 
letter of it, at that famous and memorable bat* 
tie at Naseby." — P. 74. 



Majority of Young SairUa, 

" OiTE thing that is remarkable touching the 
increase of the Church at this day, is this : That 
where Christ sends the ministration of the 
Spirit, there many young people are brought 
in to Christ, as being most free from the 
forms of the former age, and from the doctrines 
and traditions of men, taught and received in- 
stead of the pure and unmixed word of God ; 
whereas many old professors, who are wholly 
in the form, prove the greatest enemies to 
the power of Godliness; and thus the first 
are the last, and the last first." — Wiluam 
Dell, p. 79. 



Monopolies. 

*' Mr. Speaker, I have but one grievance more 
to offer unto you, but this one comprizeth many. 
It is a nest of wasps, or swarm of vermin which 
have ovcrcrept the land. I mean the Monopo- 
lies and Pollers of the people : these, like ths 
Frogs of Egypt, have gotten possession of our 
dwellings, and we have scarce a room free 
from them. They sup in our cup. They dip 
in our dish. They sit by our fire. We find 
them in the dye-fat, wash-bowl, and powdering 
tub. They share with the butler in his box. 
They have marked and sealed us from bead to 
foot. Mr. Speaker, they will not bate us a pin. 
We may not buy our own cloaths without their 
brokage. These are the leeches that have 
sucked the commonwealth so hard, that it is 
almost become hectical. And, Mr. Speaker, 
some of these are ashamed of their right names. 
They have a vizard to hide the brand made by 
that good law in the last Parliament of King 
James* : they shelter themselves under the name 
of corporation : they make bye-laws which 
serve their turn to squeeze us, and fill their 
purses. Unface these and they will prove as bad 
cards as any in the pack. These are not petty- 
chapmen, but wholesale men. Mr. Speaker, I 
have echoed to you the cries of the kingdom."— 
Sir John Culpeper^ 1639. — Rusuworth, part 2. 
vol. 2, p. 917. 



Hypocritet. 

" Many men," says Ben Johnson, " believe 
not themselves what they would persuade others ^ 
and less do the things which they would im- 1 
pose on others : but least of all know what they 
themselves most confidently boast. Only they 
set the sign of the cross over their outer doors, , 
and sacrifice to their gut and their groin in 
their secret closets." — Ditcoveries. 



Jtuthworth't MaluM AnimuM against the Con- 
vocation. 

1636, "Aboitt this time the New Statutes 



Corruption of the Judges. 

*' There can not," said Hide, speaking against 
the Judges in the case of Ship-money, " be a 
greater instance of a sick and languishing com- 
monwealth than the business of this day. — ^Tis 
no marvel that an irregular, extravagant, arbi* 
trary Power, like a torrent, hath broke in upon 
us, when our banks and our bulwarks, the Laws, 
were in the custody of such persons. Men who 
had lost their innocence could not presen'^e their 
courage ; nor could we look that they who had 
90 visibly undone us themselves, should have 
the virtue or credit to rescue us from the oppres- 
sion of other men. 'Twas .said by one who 
always spoke excellently, that the Twelve 
Judges were like the Twelve Lions under tho 
throne of Solomon — ^onder the throne in obedi- 
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ence, bat yet lions. Tour Lordships shall this 
day hear of six, who (be ihey what they will be 
else) were no Lions ; but who upon vulgar fears 
delivered up the precious forts they were trusted 
with, almost without assault, and in a tame easy 
trance of flattery and servitude, lost and forfeited, 
ahamefully forfeited, that reputation, awe and 
reverence, which the wisdom, courage and 
gravity of their venerable predece^isors had 
contracted and fastened to the places they now 
hold/^ — Rush WORTH, part 2, vol. 2, p. 1340. 



to prosper in wickedness. And this woman 
was so zealous in her way, that thinking it a 
sin, she would scarce let her carnal husband 
have conjugal intimacy with her." — Rooek 
North, LiJ'e of Lord Keeper Guildford^ vol. 1, 
p. 11. 



Cry of Puritanitm. 

1 640 ^ A RoMAMST hath bragged and con- 
gratulated in print, that the face of our Church 
begins to alter, the language of our Religion to 
change. And Sancta Clara hath published, that 
if a synod were held turn intermixtis Puritanis^ 
setting Puritans aside, our Articles and their 
Religion would soon be agreed. They have so 
brought it to pass that under the name of Puri- 
tans all our religion is branded; and under a 
few hard words against Jesuits, all Popery is 
countenanced. 

^^ Whosoever squares his actions by any rule, 
either divine or human, he is a Puritan ; whoso- 
ever would be governed by the King's Laws, 
he is a Puritan. 

" Their great work, their master piece now 
is. to make all those of the religion to be the 
suspected party of the kingdom. If we secure 
our religion, we shall cut ofi* and defeat many 
plots that are now on foot, by them and otbera* 
Believe it, Sir, religion hath been for a loog 
time, and still is, the great design upon this 
kingdom. It is a known and practised principle, 
that they who would introduce another religion 
into the Church must first trouble and disorder 
the government of the State, that so they may 
work their ends in the confusion which now lies 
at the door." — Sir Benjamin Rudyard. — Rusu- 
WORTH, part 2, voL 2, p. 1355. 



ArtM. 



Puritan Insolence, 

1629. "The Lady Laurence, for turning up 
the back parts of a child at the font, when the 
Plauitiflf would and should have signed it with 
the sign of the cross, which was proved, but 
not charged by the Bill, was recommended to 
the High Commission Court." — Rusuwortu, 
part 2, voL 2, appendix, p. 27. 



Independent Intolerance. 

"His first master was one Mr. Willis that 
kept a school at Isle worth. That man was a 
ri«Tid Presbyterian, and his wife a furious Inde- 
pendent. Those two sects at that time con- 
tended for preeminence in tyranny, and reaping 
the fruits of too successful rebellion; which 
conjured up a spirit of opposition betwixt them, 
so that they hated each other more than either 
tke Bishops or even Papists tbera.seJves. Such 
is the oTihnary curs3 of God upon mea permitted J 



''The arms of a pikeman are, gorget, carats, 
head-piece, sword, girdle and hangers. 

*' The arms of a muskettier are, a musket a 
rest, b6Lndeliers, head-piece, sword, girdle and 
hangers. 

^* The arras of horsemen, cuirassiers, are a 
gorget, curats;, entases, pouldrons, varabraces, a 
left hand gauntlet, taces, cuisses, a cask, a 
sword, girdle and hangers, a case of pistols, 
firelocks, saddle, bridle, bit, petrel, crupper, 
with the leathers belonging to fasten his pistols, 
and his necessary sack of carriage, and a good 
horse to mount on. 

" The arms of a harquebusier, or dragoon, 
which hath succeeded in the place of lighthorse- 
men (and are indeed of singular use almost in 
all actions of war) the arms are a good harque- 
buss or dragoon, fitted with an iron work, to be 
carried in a belt, a belt ^ith a flask, priming- 
box, key. and bullet-bag, an open head-piece 
with cheeks, a good buIT-coat with deep skirts, 
sword, girdle and hangers, a saddle, bridle, bit,, 
petrel, crupper, with straps for his sack of 
necessaries, and a horse of less force and less 
price than the cuirassier." — Inttructiont for 
Musters and Arms, 1631 . — Rusuworth, part 2, 
vol. 2, appendix, p. 137. 

'' It is required that the muskets be all of a 
bore, the pikes of a length. But to the end this 
course may not by a sudden alteration turn to a 
general charge and burthen upon the people, 
the Lords Lieutenants and the Deputy Lieuten- 
ants are rather to use the way of advice and 
encouragement, as a matter which will be very 
acceptable to his Majesty, who will take notice 
of the aflcction of such as shall most readily 
provide arms according to this order, than to 
enforce a present general observation therec^. 
But in case where the arras shall be decayed 
and must be renewed, this order is to be strictly 
observed. — A principal care is to be taken for 
the provision of the arms, that they may be 
provided at such rates as they are truly worth, 
that the people be not .subject to the abuse of 
undertakers for those businesses." — Instructions 
for Musters and Arms, 1631. — Rushworth, 
part 2, vol. 2, apjiendix, pp. 137, 138. 



Discipline. 

"In the exercise of the Foot-troops, the 
Companies are to be of hundreds only, besides 
Oflicers, that they may be so much the nearer 
together, to be trained aivd ftxeiev^a^ "«^'v^\^«^ 
pains to the soldiers, and \ess \c«& o^ \}«w^ ^\v«ol 
they shall be caUeA logeiVieT \>^ \ke\t Ctt.^\ai^« 
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" The company is to be divided into Files of 
ten in a File. The file is to be distinguished 
into a Leader, a Bringer-iip, two Middle-men, 
and three between the Leader and his Middle- 
man, and three between the Bringer-up and his 
Middle-man. When the Companies come to- 
gether, they are to be exercised ten in depth (as 
the proportion best fitted to receive all charges, 
and perform all executions.) But in cases of 
necessity in service, and for exercise, it will be 
requisite to reduce them into five in file ; and 
then those two Middle-men become Bringers-up, 
and then have a kind of charge over those three 
between the Leader and the Bringer-up, and 
will be of great use in preparing and exercising 
of the soldiers in the practise of their arms and 
order. For it is not intended that the whole 
Companies should be drawn together to be 
exercised. But that upon Sundays after even- 
ing prayer and upon holy days (as it hath been 
formerly used for the Bow) the Leader, Bringer- 
up, or Middle-men should exercise together with 
the whole file, or such a part as dwells most 
convenient for him. And further that once in a 
month or six weeks, the Captain, Lieutenant, or 
Ancient may (with the knowledge of the Deputy 
Lieutenant that dwells next him) upon a holy 
day exercise a squadron of his company, or the 
whole, as shall seem good to the Deputy Lieu- 
tenant. 

" The like form for the Horse : But it is to 
be observed that the files of horse are never to 
be above six, but distinguished by the names of 
Leader, Bringer-up, and two Middle-men ; and 
to be doubled to three deep upon occasion." — 
Instructions for Musters and Jlrms^ 1631. — 
BusHwoRTK, part 2, vol. 2, append, pp. 1 37, 138. 



the room of the man or horse made deficient, for 
a just cause well approved of." — Instructions 
for Musters and jirmSy 1631. — Rvsuwo&th, 
part 2, vol. 2, appendix, p. 138. 



Alliances. 

"Alliances," said Sir Benjamin Rudyard, 
" do serve well to make up a present breach, or 
mutually to strengthen those states who have 
the same ends. But politic bodies have no 
natural aflfcctions ; they are guided by particu- 
lar interest; and beyond that are not to be 
trusted." — Rushwobtu, part 3, vol. 1, p. 381. 



Laud, 



Hugh Peters, 

"There was not any thing," says Roger 
North of the Lord Keeper Guildford, ''which 
he did not, if he might, visit, for his information 
as well as diversion ; as engines, shows, lectures, 
and even so low as to hear Hugh Peters 
preach." — ^Vol. 1, p. 47. 



Horse Soldiers. 

"A SPECIAL care and order must be taken 
that all those that find a man to serve on horse- 
back, whether they find the horse or the man, 
or both, must not change the horse or man, at 
their pleasure : for so it would be every day to 
practise a new man, or a new horse, and the 
exercise be made vain. But they must take 
into consideration, that the man and horse de- 
signed to the service of the King, hath (by the 
intention of the law) been dedicated so to the 
interest of the King, as they must always be in 
readiness at the call of the King's officers, and 
may not be changed without the knowledge and 
consent of the Captain, or Deputy Lieutenant 
next adjoining, or by warrant of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. And this with this only limitation, that 
aaotber sufficient man or horse be supplied In 



" Amongst the Papists there is one acknowl- 
edged supreme Pope ; supreme in honour, order, 
and in power, from whose judgement there is 
no appeal. I confess, Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
altogether match a Pope with a Pope (yet one 
of the ancient titles of our English Primate was, 
Alterius Orbis Papa)^ but thus far I can go, ex 
ore suo — it is in print; he pleads fair for a 
Patriarchate; and for such a one whase judge- 
ment he (beforehand) profcsseth ought to be 
final — and then I am sure it ought to be unerr^ 
ing. Put these together, and you shall find 
that the final determination of a Patriarch will 
want very little of a Pope — and then we may 
say^ 

mutato nomine de tt 
Fabula narratur. 

He pleads Popeship under the name of a Patri- 
arch ; and I much fear lest the end and top of 
his patriarchal plea, may be as that of Cardinal 
Pole his predecessor, who would have two 
heads, one Caput Regale^ another Caput Sacer- 
dotale ; a proud parallel, to set up the Mitre as 
high as the Crown. But herein I shall be free 
and clear; if one there must be (be it a Pope, 
be it a Patriarch), this I resolve upon for my 
own choice, procul a Jove, proad a Julmine : I 
had rather serve one as far oflT as Tiber, than to 
have him come so near as the Thames. A 
Pope at Rome will do me less hurt than a Patri- 
arch may do at Lambeth." — Sir E(lu>ard Der» 
ing. — RusHwoRTH, part 3, vol. 1, p. 55. 



Righy against Mercy. — 1640. 

" Mr. Speaker, it hath been objected unto 
us that in judgement we should think of mercy; 
and ' be ye merciful as your Heavenly Father b 
merciful.' Now God Almighty grant that w« 
may be so ; and that our hearts and judgements 
may be truly rectified to know truly what is 
mercy : I say, to know what is mercy, for there 
is the point, Mr. Speaker, I have heard of 
foolish pity : foolish pity ! Po we not all know 
the eflTecis of it? And I have ni«t with this 
epithet to mercy, crudelis misericotdia : and io 
some kind I think there may be a cruel mercy. 
. 1 am surti iViat xVl^ ^\)\xv\. qC God said^ B^ not 
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pitjfal in judgement ; nay it saith, Be not pityful 
of the Poor in judgement ; if not of the Pwr^ 
then a latioriy not of the Rich; there^s the 
emphasis." — Mr. Rigby^ 1640. — Rushworth, 
part 3, vol. 1, p. 129. 



Irish Soldiers for Spain. — 1641. 

1641. '* As for sending the Irish into Spain, 
tnilj. Sir, I have been long of opinion, that it 
was never fit to suffer the Irish to be promiscu- 
ously made soldiers abroad, because it may 
make them abler to trouble the State when they 
come home j their intelligence and practise with 
the Princes whom they shall serve may prove 
dangerous to that kingdom of Ireland. — Besides 
it will be exceedingly prejudicial to us, and to 
our religion, if the Spaniard should prevail 
against the Portuguese. It were better for us 
he should be broken into lesser pieces — his 
power shivered. If the King of Portugal had 
desired the Irish soldiers, I should rather have 
given my vote for him than for the King of 
Spain, because it would keep the balance more 
even. Spain hath had too much of our assist- 
ance and connivance heretofore. I am sure it 
lost us the Palatinate. Now that it is come to 
our turn to advise, I hope we shall not do other 
men^s faults over again." — Sir Benjamin Rud- 
yard. — Rushworth, part 3, vol. 1, p. 382. 



Bering against the Remonstrance. 

" This Remonstrance," said Sir Edward Ber- 
ing, *' is now in progress upon its last foot in 
this house. I must give a vote unto it, one 
way or other. My conscience bids me not to 
dare to be affirmative. So sings the bird in my 
breast ; and I do cheerfully believe the tune to 
be good. 

** This Remonstrance whensoever it passeth 
will make such an impression, and leave such a 
character behind, both of his Majesty, the People, 
the Parliament, and of this present Church and 
State, as no time shall ever eat it out while 
histories are written, and men have eyes to read 
them. — Mr. Speaker, this Remonstrance is in 
some kind greater and more extensive than an 
act of Parliament : That reacheth only to Eng- 
land and Wales; but in this the three kingdoms 
will be your immediate supervisors ; and the 
greatest part of Christendom will quickly borrow 
the glass to see our deformities therein. 

*' To what end do we decline thus to them 
that look not for it ? Wherefore is this descen- 
sion from a Parliament to a People? They 
look not up for this so extraordinary courtesy. 
The better sort think best of us : and why are 
we told that the people are expectant for a 
declaration ? I did never look for it of my 
predecessors in this place, nor shall do from my 
stiocessoii>. I do here profess that I do not 
know any one soul in all that county for which 
I have the honour to serve, who looks for this at 
your hands. 

" Mr. Speaker, when I first beard of a Re- 



monstrance, I presently imagined that like 
faithful counsellors, we should hold up a glass 
unto his Majesty : > I thought to represent unto 
the King the wicked counsels of pernicious 
counsellors ; the restless turbulency of practical 
Papists ; the treachery of false Judges ; the 
bold innovations and some superstition brought 
in by some pragmatical Bishops and the rotten 
part of the clergy. I did not dream that we 
should remonstrate downward, tell stories to 
the People, and talk of the King as of a third 
person. The use and end of such Remon- 
strance I understand not: at least I hope I do 
not." — ^Rushworth, part 3, vol. 1, p. 425. 



Dering^ for an Endowed and Learned 
Clergy. 

*' It is, I dare say, the unanimous wish, the 
concurrent sense of this whole house, to go such 
a way as may best settle and secure an able, 
learned, and fully sufficient ministry among us. 
This ability, this sufficiency, must be of two 
several sorts. — It is one thing to be able to 
preach and to fill the pulpit well ; it is another 
ability to confute the perverse adversaries of 
truth, and to stand in that breach. The first 
of these gives you the wholesome food of sound 
doctrine ; the other maintains it for you, and 
defends it from such harpies as would devour, 
or else pollute it. Both of these are supremely 
necessary for us and for our religion. Both are 
of divine institution. The holy apostle re- 
quireth both, both napaKaXelv and k^iyxeiv ; first 
to preach, that he be able with sound doctrine to 
exhort; and then koI tov^ avrikiyovra^ iXeyx^^^% 
and to convince the gainsayers, for saith he, there 
are many deceivers whose mouths must be stopt. 

" Now, Sir, to my purpose : These double 
abilities, these several sufficiencies, may per- 
haps sometimes meet together in one and the 
same man ; but seldom, very seldom, so seldom, 
that you scarce can find a very few among thou- 
sands rightly qualified in both. Nor is this so 
much the infelicity of our, or any times, as it is 
generally the incapacity of man, who cannot 
easily raise himself up to double excellencies. 
Knowledge in religion doth extend itself into so 
large, so vast a sphere, that many for haste do 
cut acrc^s the diameter and find weight enough 
in half their work : very few do or can travel 
the whole circle round. — The reason is evident. 
For whilst one man doth chiefly intend the pul- 
pit exercise, he is thereby disabled for polemio 
discourses ; and whilst another indulgeth to 
himself the faculty of his pen, he thereby ren- 
ders himself the weaker for the pulpit. — Now, 
Sir, such a way, such a temper of Church gov- 
ernment and of Church revenue I must wish, as 
may best secure unto us both ; both for preach- 
ing to us at home, and for convincing such as 
are abroad. Let us be always sure of some 
Champions in our Israel, such as may be ready 
and able to fight iHft Lotdi* \wiX>\^ «c^'aM\»\. ^^ 
Philistines of Rome, l\ie ?>oc\tv\ax» o^ \>wi^otiX^ 
the Arminians and SerQ\.Ye\a%NacQa ^l \>cx^^^'^ 
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and generally against Heretics and Atheists 
everywhere. God increase the number of his 
labourers within his vineyard, such as may 
plentifully and powerfully preach faith and good 
life among us. But never let us want some of 
these Watchmen also about our Israel, such as 
may from the everlasting Hills (so the Scrip- 
tures are called) watch for us and descry the 
common enemy, which way soever he shall ap- 
proach. Let us maintain both pen and pulpit. 
Let no Ammonite persuade the Gileadite to 
fool out his right eye; unless w^e be willing to 
make a league with destruction, and to wink at 
ruin whilst it comes upon us.'^ — Sir Edward 
Bering^ \Oth Nov. 1641. — Rushwoeth, part 3, 
vol. 1, p. 427. 



Origin %f the term Roundheads. 

"Dec. 27th, 1641. — There was a great and 
unusual concourse of people at and about West- 
minster, many of them crying out No Bishops ! 
no Bishops ! And the Bishop of Lincoln com- 
ing along with the Earl of Dover toward the 
House of Peers, observing a youth to cry out 
against the Bishops, the rest of the citizens 
being silent, stept from the Earl of Dover, and 
laid hands on him ; whereupon the citizens with- 
held the youth from him, and about one hun- 
dred of them coming about his Lordship hem- 
med him in, so that he could not stir, and then 
all of them w4th a loud voice cried out No 
Bishops ! and so let his Lordship the Bishop go. 
But there being threet)r four gentlemen walking 
near, one of them named David Hide, a Refor- 
mado in the late army against the Scots, and 
now appointed to go in some command into Ire- 
land, began to bustle, and said he would cut 
the throats of those round-headed dogs that 
bawled against Bishops (which passionate ex- 
pression of his, as far as I could ever learn, was 
the first minting of that term or coropcllation of 
Roundheads, which afterwards grew so general), 
and saying so, drew his sword, and desired the 
other gentlemen to second him : but they re- 
fusing, he was apprehended by the citizens, and 
brought before the House of Commons, and 
committed, and afterwards cashiered from all 
employment into Ireland.'^ — Rush worth, part 
3, vol. 1, p. 463. 



jSbuses in Law. 

" For it is impossible," says Roger North, 
" but in process of time, as well from the nature 
of things changing, as corruption of agents, 
abases will grow up; for which reason, the 
law must be kept as a garden, with frequent 
digging, weeding, turning, &c. That which in 
one age was convenient, and perhaps necessary, 
in another becomes an intolerable nuisance." — 
Li/e of Lord Keeper Ouildford^ vol. 1, p. 209. 



ing of the Border in Charles the Second's reign, 
'* was then mucli troubled with Bedlamers. 
One was tried before his Lordship, for killing 
another of his own trade, whom he surprized 
asleep, and with his great staff knocked on the 
head ; and then bragged that ho had given him 
a sark full of tere benes^ that is a shirt full of 
sore bones. He would not plead to the country, 
because there were Horsecopers amongst them, 
till the press was ready ; and then he pleaded, 
and was at last hanged. They were a great 
nuisance in the country, frightening the people 
in their houses, and taking what they listed; 
so that a small matter with the countryman 
would do such a fellow's business." — Life of 
Lord Keeper Guildford, vol. 1, p. 271. 

" Here his Lordship saw the true image of 
a border country [between Newcastle and Hex- 
ham]. The tenants of the several manors are 
bound to guard the judges through their pre- 
cinct : and out of it they would not go, no, not 
an inch, to save the souls of them. They were 
a comical sort of people, riding upon negs, as 
they call their small horses, with long beards, 
cloaks, and long broad swords, with ba.skct hilts, 
hanging in broad belts, that their legs and 
swords almost touched the ground : and every 
one in his turn, with his short cloak and other 
equipage, came up cheek by joul, and talked 
with my Lord Judge. His Lordship was very 
well pleased with their discourse ; for they were 
great antiquarians in their own bounds." — 
Roger North, Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, 
vol. 1, p. 272. 



The Border in Charles the Second's Reign. 
" This country," says Roger North, speak- 



Conspiraqf against the Gentry in Cumberland. 
*' In Cumberland the people had joined in a 
sort of confederacy to undermine the estates of 
the gentr}', by pretending a tenant right ; which 
there is a customary estate, not unlike our copy- 
holds ; and the verdict was sure for the tenant's 
right, whatever the case was. The gentlemen 
finding that all was going, resolved to put a 
stop to it, by serving on common juries. I 
could not but wonder to see pantaloons and 
shoulder-knots crowding among the common 
clowns, but this account was a satisfaction." — 
Roger North, Life of Lord Keeper Guildford^ 
vol. 1, p. 273. 



Clergy in Craven during the Rebellion. 

"One circumstance in the ecclesiastical 
history of Craven," says Dr. Whitaker, ''de- 
serves to be remembered. There never was a 
period when the consciences of ecclesiastics 
were more harassed by impositions than in the 
civil wars of the last [the 17th] century ; yet such 
was the flexibility of principle displayed by the 
inoumbents of this Deanery, under all their 
trials, that not a name in the whole number 
appears in the catologue of suflerers exhibited 
on the two opposite sides by Calamy and Walker. 
The surplice or the gown j the Liturgy or 
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Directory ; Episcopal, Presbjrterian, or Congre- 
gational government ; a King, a Commonwealth, 
or an Usurper; all these changes, and all the 
contradictory engagements which were imposed, 
were deeme^l trifling inconveniences in compar- 
ison of the loss of a benefice. A century before, 
firom the time of the Six Articles to the final 
establishment of Protestantism mider Qaeen 
Elizabeth, I have reason to think that the 
predecessors of these men were no less in- 
terested and compliant/' — History of Craven, 
p. 7. 



Few Beggars. — 1381. 

J:i the Compotus of Sallay for the year 1381, 
the item Pauperibus et Mendicantibus is ^'five 
shillings and three pence, less than a thousandth 
part of the income of the House." — Wuitakeb^s 
History of Craven^ p. 52. Not that charity was 
wanting at Sallay, but that paupers and mendi- 
cants were few. 



Tenantry in the Sixteerak Century, 

In enquiring *'into the particular causes of 
that influence which, independently on the gen- 
eral submission of the times to titles and station, 
the groat nobles of the 16th century continued 
to possess over their vassals," Da. Wuitaker 
says ^' much attention to the policy of the Clif- 
fords in the management of their estates enables 
me to pronounce that the first and principal of 
these causes was low rents and short leases. 
Their pecuniary receipts were trifling. They 
did not require in specie more than an eighth 
part even of what was then the value of their 
farms : the remainder they were contented to 
forego, partly for personal service, and partly 
for that servile homage which a mixed sense 
of obligation and dependance will always pro-' 
dnce. 

" Besides, a farmhold was then an estate in a 
family. If the tenants were dutiful and sub- 
raissiive, their leases were renewed of course : 
if otherwise, they were turned out, not, as at 
present, to a lucrative trade, or a tenement 
equally profitable on some neighbouring estate, 
but to the certain prospect of poverty and utter 
destitution. The tenantry of the present day 
neither enjoy the same advantages by retaining, 
nor sufi*er the same distress from quitting their 
tenements. A landlord, though the word has 
something of a feudal sound, is now considered 
merely as a dealer in land ; and the occupier at 
rack-rent, when he has made his half-yearly 
payment, thinks himself as good as the owner." 
<— History of Craven, p. 75. 

"The consequence of the extreme lowness 
of rents was, thieit the landlords were poor and 
dixnineering, the tenants obliged and obsequious. 
It was also undoubtedly a principal inducement 
with the lords to retain such vast tracts of land 
in demesne." — WHitA««R's History of Craven, 
p. 76-7. 



Tyranny of the Sequestrators. -^1650, 

"Good Mr. Graham, 

" This Monday the tenants are very sad, 
for they cannot procure this (£150 to pay on 
Wednesday next, at York; they are gone to 
other places to try what they can do. For 
God's sake send some speedy stop from Gold- 
smiths' Hall to the Committee at York, for they 
are so very fierce that they will strain every 
third day, till they have the ^800 and the use; 
and as they order the matter, every straining 
comes to twenty pound with charges and fees. 
And soon as you get any stop, send it by the 
very next post, for we send ev«ry Monday to 
Cave, to see for some relief from you. The 
Doctor writ to you last night, what ill case my 
Lord's estate is in.* If my Lord's fine be not 
paid, there is no mercy with these men ; though 
Plaxton is gone to-day to Sir Henry Chamley 
and Mr. Stockdale, to procure the Committee 
to give some time, till we hear from Gold- 
smiths' Hall, and to get their hands, that the 
money that is paid here may be allowed above 
as part of payment: if we get any such note 
for this c£l50, you shall be sure to have it next 
post afler. The Sequestrators came on Thurs- 
day last, and they and their soldiers lay here 
till Monday. I never saw so great distraction 
in house and town in my life : little rest taken 
by any but children, neither night nor day. 
The soldiers came into the house to carry 
Doctor prisoner to London, because he would 
not be bound to pay dC 300 in two days; and 
threatened to sequester him too; which they 
had done if he had not had his discharge to 
shew out of Goldsmith's Hall. All the tenants 
are so frightened that they will keep their rents 
in their hands to loose their own cattle when 
they are strained : which way then can I set 
meat before my Lord's children ? The 7th of 
June Mr. Lane threatens to be here again, the 
very next post after my Lady is come. Her 
Honour should be pleased to send orders (o Mr. 
Cary to pay that fourscore and 17 pound, or 
else the straining will come to twenty pound 
charges, as this hath done, and make the tenants 
stark mad. The bearer being in haste, I can 
say no more, but that I am your very loving 
friend, S. Ball. 

•'May the 27, 1650. 

"Why doth nobody go to Colonel Mathy 
Alured? The Sequestrators say they will let 
out all the deer out of the park when the first 
of June is past ; for then, they say, half the es- 
tate is confiscate and they will enter on it. So 
if we have no order from you on next Friday, 
what will become of us on Saturday?"— 
Whitaker's History of Craven, p. 303. 



Dress in Elizabeth's Reign. 

" The ordinary habit of a nobleman, at that 
time [Elizabeth's reigi\\ cou^vsX)^ oil ^ ^o\^<^\. 
and ho^ a cloak, or some\Ames ^\oiv%^ ^oiaft- 
times a short gown^ viivii s\©«sea. Ax Io^^sX^5» 
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remembered' that the gown was originally a 
common, not a professional habit only ; but that 
as state and gravity yielded to convenience in 
(H-dinary dress, it was exchanged for a short 
cloak, which, about the reign of Charles II., 
gave way in its turn to the coat, as that is noth- 
ing more than the ancient sleeved doublet pro- 
longed. In the meantime ecclesiastics, and 
other members of the learned professions, whose 
habits varying little at first from the common 
Iress of the times, had those little distinctions 
lixed by canons and statutes, persevered in the 
Ase of their old costume ; in consequence of 
which they retain the gown, under various 
modifications, to the present day. 

" The same observation may be made with 
respect to the hood, which however ill adapted 
to common use, was the ancient covering for 
the head in ordinary clothing. The dilTcrent 
orders of monks, the difTerent degrees in the 
Universities, only varied the cut or the material 
of the hood for distinction's sake. But, for 
common use, the hood was supplanted by the 
round citizen's cap, yet retained by the yeomen 
^ the guard, such as is seen, though much con- 
ractcd, and of meaner matcriaTs, in the engrav- 
ngs to the old editions of Fox's Martyrs. This 
was succeeded by the hat, which, I think, first 
became general in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
nearly of the shape of the modern round hat, 
though turned up on one side." — ^Whitakbr's 
History of Craven, p. 325. 

" It will be remarked, that in a nobleman's 
wardrobe at that time [Elizabeth's] every thing 
was shewy and costly ; velvet, sattin, sarcenet, 
gold lace and fur. At the same time it is 
curious to observe how many articles are de- 
scribed as old and far worn. A wardrobe at 
that time lasted for life, or more : for I am per- 
suaded that many articles here enumerated, had 
belonged to the first Earl. How much more 
rational is a plain broad-cloth suit, frequently 
renewed, and accompanied with daily changes 
of very fine linen, &c., in which alone a noble- 
man now differs from a tradesman." — Whit- 
aker's History of Craven^ p. 325. 



ish their crimes by such a defection, Deism or 
Atheism may obtain an establishment, and the 
Thirty-Nine Articles be jostled out by the Al- 
coran." — Dodd's Church History of England^ 
vol. 1, p. 97. 



Dodd's Argument against the Subjection of 
our Clergy to a Lay Head. 

" 'Tis certain that in practice the Clergy of 
England arc not allowed to enjoy any independ- 
ent power or jurisdiction, either temporal or 
spiritual. So that from the whole it appears to 
me that though the See of Rome is a loser by 
this Act of Parliament [the Act of Supremacy] 
the Protestant Clergy have gained nothing by 
it. They have only changed masters; and 
instead of payinsr obedience to those of their 
own charaoiei. have put themselves entirely 
under the power of the laity ; and, considering 
the uncertainty of human affairs, and the revo- 
lutions that kingdoms and civil governments are 
subject to, their creed may ring the changes of 
the state) and if Providence is disposed to pun- 



Q»«tn of Bohemias Second Husband. 

" William Craven was born at Appletre- 
wick, in the parish of Burnsall [in Craven], of 
poor parents, who are said to have consigned 
him to a common carrier for his conveyance to 
London, where he entered into the service of a 
mercer or draper. In that situation nothing 
more is known of. his history, till by diligence 
and frugality, the old virtues of a citizen, he 
had raised himself to wealth and honour. In 
1607 he is described by Camden as equestri 
dignitate^ et senator Londinensis. In 1611 he 
was chosen Lord Mayor. In him the commer- 
cial spirit of the family ended as it had begun. 
William Craven his eldest son, having been 
trained in the armies of Gustavus Adplphus and 
William Prince of Orange, became one of the 
most distinguished soldiers of his time. He was 
in the number of those gallant Englishmen who 
served the unfortunate King of Bohemia from a 
spirit of romantic attachment to his beautiful 
consort; and his services are generally sup- 
posed to have been privately rewarded with the 
hand of that Princess, after her return in widow- 
hood to her native country. 

*' Thus was the son of a WharWale peasant 
matched with the sister of Charles I.— He was 
created Baron of Hamstcad Marshall 2 Charles 
I., and Earl Craven 16 Charles II." — Whit- 
aker's History of Craven, p. 437-8. 



Sir John Hotham. 

Sir Henry Slingsby says, "I have often 
heard my Lord of Cumberland say, that he 
[Hotham] would be often talking to him many 
years before, when We were happy in knowing 
nothing, and secure in believing never to find 
the effects of it here, that if he had Hull he 
would bring all Yorkshire under contribution. 
But it seems my Lord of Newcastle knew how 
to work upon his distemper when he once found 
his pulse. But I rather think it was his son's 
journey, and disajjreeing with my Lord Fairfax, 
that made him weary of being of one side, and 
more easily drawn to hearken to reason. He 
was one that was not ea«5ily drawn to believe as 
another doth, or hold an opinion for the author's 
sake, not out of judgment, but faction ; for what 
he held was clearly liis own, which made him 
but one half the Parliament's; he was mainly 
for the liberty of the subji?ct, and privilege of 
Parliament ; but not at all for their new opin- 
ions in Church Government." 



Baxter against the Quaker Assertion that there 
UHU no true Church before Oeorge Fox. 

" Is not that man," says Baxter^ " either an 
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infidel and enemy to Christ, or stark mad with 
pride, that can believe that Christ had no Church 
till now, and that all the minbters of the Gospel 
for 1600 years were the ministers of the Devil 
(as they say of us that tread in their steps), and 
that all the Christians of that 1600 years are 
damned (as now they dare denounce against 
those that succeed them), and that God made 
the world, and Christ died for it, with a purpose 
to save none but a few Quakers, that the world 
never knew till a few years ago, or at least a 
few heretics that were their predecessors of old !" 
— Epistle prefixed to his Quaker^* CcUechism, 



Absurd Scruplee, 

" For there are in actions, besides the proper 
ingredients of their intrinsical lawfulness or con- 
sonancy to reason, a great many outsides and 
adherencies, that are considerable beyond the 
speculation. The want of this consideration 
hath done much evil in many ages ; and amongst 
us nothing hath been more usual, than to dispute 
concerning a rite or sacramental, or a constitu- 
tion, whether it be necessary, and whether the 
contrary be not lawful : and if it be found pro- 
bably so as the inquirers would have it, imme- 
diately they reduced it to practice, and caused 
disorder and scandal, schism and uncharitable- 
ness amongst men, whilst they thought that 
Christian liberty could not be preserved in the 
understanding, unless they disorder all things 
by a practical conclusion." — Jbremt Taylor, 
vol. 12, p. 73. 

"It is a strange pertness and boldness of 
spirit, so to trust every fancy of my own, as to 
put the greatest interest upon it; so to be in 
love with every opinion and trifling conceit, as 
to value it beyond the peace of the Church, and 
the wiser customs of the world, or the laws and 
practices of a wise and well-instructed commu- 
nity of men." — Jeremy Taylor, vol. 12, p. 73. 



ship; for although the man may walk freely 
upon the decks, or pass up and down in the 
little continent, yet he must be carried whither 
the ship bears him. A man hath nothing free 
but his will, and that indeed is guided by laws 
and reasons; but although by this he walks 
freely, yet the divine Providence is the ship, 
and God is the pilot, and the contingencies of 
the world are sometimes like the fierce winds, 
which carry the whole event of things whither 
God pleases."— ^Jeremy Taylor^ vol. 12, p. 454. 



The War %% the Netherlands produced our 
Rebellion, 

" Qtheen Elizabeth had all along supported 
the rebels in the Netherlands, before England 
had declared war with Spain ; and many of her 
best subjects did not relish such proceedings; in 
so much that Dr. Bilson was put upon writing 
a book by way of justification, intituled True 
Difference betteeen Christian Subjection and Un- 
christian Rebellion^ Oxford, 4to, 1585, which 
neither satisfied the scruples of a great many, 
and proved fatal to England in King Charles 
I.'s reign, when the rebels made use of Dr. 
Bilson^s arguments in favour of popular insur- 
rections."--4!)oDD's Church History of England, 
▼ol. 2, p. 54. 



Qualccrs formed chiefly from the Separatists, 

Baxter says to the Separatists and Anabap- 
tists — " You may see you do but prepare too 
many for a further progress : Seekers, Ranters, 
Familists, and now Quakers, and too many pro- 
fessed Infidels, do spring up from among you, 
as if this were your journey's end and the |)er- 
fection of your revolt. — I have heard yet from 
the several parts of the land but of very few that 
have drunk in this venom of the Ranters or 
Quakers, but such as have first been of your 
opinions and gone out at that door." — Epistle 
prefixed to his Q^aker^s Catechism. 



Man'sFreC'tpiU circumscribed by God's Providence. 

*^ For a man is circumscribed in aJi his ways 
by the proridenee of God, just as he is in & 



Antiquarian Studies, 

" I AM sensible there be some who slight and 
despise this sort of learning, and represent it to 
be a dry, barren, monkish study. I leave such 
to their dear enjoyments of ignorance and ease. 
But 1 dare assure any wise and sober man, that 
historical antiquities^ especially a search into 
the notices of our own nation, do deserve and 
will reward the pains of any English student; 
will make him understand the state of former 
ages, the constitution of governments, the fund- 
amental reasons of equity and law, the rise and 
succession of doctrines and opinions, the original 
of ancient and the composition of modern tongues, 
the tenures of property, the maxims of policy, 
the rites of religion, the characters of virtue and 
vice, and indeed the nature of mankind." — 
Kennett^s Preface to his Parochial Antiquities. 



Credulity of Professors. 

" I must needs profess," says Baxter, " that 
it is a very grievous thing in mine eyes, that 
afler all our pains with men's souls, and after 
the rejoicings which we had in their seeming 
conversion and zealous lives, we should yet see 
so much ignorance, levity and giddiness of pro- 
fessors, as that they are ready to entertain the 
most horrid abominations I That the Devil can 
no sooner bait his hook, but they greedily catch 
at it and swallow it vrithout chewing ; yea, noth- 
ing seems too gross for them but so it seems 
novelty, all goes down. I am afraid, if they go 
a little further, they will believe him that shail 
say the Devil is God and to be worshipped and 
obeyed. Shall I freely teW. yow. ^\i»iv<(^^ ^ ^^ca& 
comes ? Even firom YveV^Yi iptvfikft ol \kft»s\^'' — 
EpistU prefixed to Kit QMokcr't CoUcHUnv. 
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Baxter thinkt an Anabaptut better than a Quaker. 

" It will be said, it is but the Charches of the 
Separatists and Anabaptists that are emptied by 
these seducers : and it's best even let them alone 
to keep their own flocks, and secnre their Charch- 
es ; or if they fall off, it may show others the 
tendency of their ways, and so prevent their 
tnming aside : To which I answer : 1st. Though 
the stream of apostates be such as first were 
Anabaptists, or Separatists, yet here and there 
one of the young unsettled sort do fall into that 
stream that were not before of them, but perhaps 
inclining to them ; and so do some few that had 
no religiousness. 2d. I had far rather that men 
continued Separatists and Anabaptists, than turn- 
ed Quaker^ or plain apostates; and therefore 
would do all that I can to hinder such an emp- 
tying of their Churches as tendeth to the more 
certain filling of Hell. It's better to stop them 
in a condition where we may have some hope of 
their salvation, than to let them run into certain 
perdition." — Baxter, Preface to the Quaker't 
Catechism. 



Baxter bids a new Quaker compare himself toith 

his Teacher. 

"You know," says Baxter addressing a 
young unsettled friend who had fallen in with 
the Quakers, — "you know you are a young 
man, have had little opportunity to be acquaint- 
ed with the Word of Gknl, in comparison with 
what your Teacher hath had. If you presume 
that you are so much more beloved of God than he, 
that God will reveal that to you without seeking 
and study, which upon the greatest diligence he 
will not reveal to him, what can this conceit pro- 
ceed from but pride ? God commandeth study, 
and meditating day and night in his laws. Your 
Teacher hath spent twenty, if not an hundred 
hours in such meditation, where you have spent 
one. He hath spent twenty, if not an hundred 
hours in prayer to God for his Spirit of Truth 
and Grace, where you have spent one. His 
prayers are as earnest as yours : his life is much 
more holy and heavenly than yours. His office 
b to teach; and therefore God is, as it were, 
more engaged to be his Teacher, and to make 
known his truth to him, than to you. Is it not 
then apparent pride for you to be confident that 
you are so much wiser than he, and that you 
are so much more lovely in GodSs eyes, that he 
will admit you more into the knowledge of his 
mysteries, than those that have better used his 
own appointed means to know them? and for 
you in ignorance to run about with the shell on 
your head, exclaiming to the world of the igno- 
rance of your late Teachers? — ^I say not that 
you do so : but the Quakers whom you approve 
of do so, and much more." — Epistle prefixed to 
his Quaker^s Catechi9m, 
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Faith makes no Heresies, 
^^FoR, as Tertullian said well, heretics make 



dijipntes, and disputes make heretics ; but faith 
makes none. If upon the faith of this creed [the 
Apostles'] all the church of God went to Heaven, 
all I mean that lived good lives, I am sore Christ 
only hath the keys of Hell and Heaven; and no 
man can open or shut either, but according to 
his word and his law. So that to him that will 
make his way harder by patting more conditions to 
his salvation and more articles to his creed, I may 
use the words of St. Gregory Nazianzen, What 
dost thou seek greater than salvation? (meaning, 
by nice inquiries and disputes of articles beyond 
the simple and plain faith of the Apostles' Creed). 
It may be thou lookest for glory and splendour: 
it is enough for me, yea and the greatest thing 
in the world that I be saved. — Thou goest 
on a hard and an untrodden path ; I go the 
king's high way." — Jeremy Tayhor, vol. 13, 
p. 169. 



No Presbyterian suffered for Conscience cUone 
after the Restoration. 

" I Kif ow not if the Presbyterians can instance 
one single person of them all, since the late re- 
volution, that have sufiered or do at present suf- 
fer, for conscience' sake, in a pure and cleanly 
way ; I mean for matters purely evangelical, and 
out of pure conscience ; for such of them who 
did sufler, had not kept their hands clean from 
too much encroaching upon affairs of the State 
and power of the magistrate, so that they had 
little cause to glory in those sufferings."— 
George Keith's Way Cast Up, p. 63. 



Epistles read in the Q^akers^ Meetings. 
*' We also do re^d at times in our Assemblies, 
what our friends at a distance have been moved 
of the Lord to write unto us ; in which reading 
and hearing we have felt life and living refresh- 
ment to flow among us in a large measure, 
through the in-breathing or inspiration of the 
blessed Spirit of truth." — ^Keith's Rector Cor' 
reded, p. 104. 

" Such kind of reading," he adds, "the reader 
doth read with life, through the inspiration of 
Life, which giveth him a living voice to read 
with, and maketh the words which he pro- 
nounceth (even when he readeth) living words, 
livingly to reach onto the hearers." — P. 106. 



Why Infants ought to be Damned I 

"Certain it is from the whole tenor of the 
Scriptures, and in special, Revelation zxii. 25, 
that those who in the sight of God are dogs, are 
guilty persons, and to be excluded from Heaven, 
and therefore to be thrust into Hell : but whole 
nations without any exception are such — Mat- 
thew XV. 26. Therefore, Infants being a part 
of these nations, deserve to be excluded from 
Heaven and sent to Hell.— - 

" None can enter into the kingdom of Heaven 
except they be born again— John iii. 7. Bui 
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surely this new birth is the gift of God, and a 
privilege which he may withhold from whom 
he will ; and therefore without prejudice to his 
justice may exclude whosoever hath it not from 
» the kingdom of Heaven : but none are excluded 
firom it but guilty persons, which I believe none 
will deny; therefore Infants may well be ao- 
coooted guilty persons." — Jameson^s Venn Pa- 
trochUj p. 147-8. 



jt Good Defence of the Clergy. — 1676 

" I WISH some of our most zealous Separatists 
would consider, that we must not esteem that 
most powerful and profitable, which produceth 
only sensible consolations, working upon the ten- 
der inferior faculties of the soul; whereas the 
strong, grown Christian (such as the English 
ministry designs to make men) hath his religion 
seated in the rational powers ; and measures not 
the goodness of the ministry from those little 
warmths, heats and flashes (which weak heads 
admire as divine fires), but from its tendency to 
imiform, thorough, coascientious obedience, that 
is, the performance of all duty in its latitude, 
both to God and man, together with ourselves. 
Real profit is obedience, and holiness of life; 
not talkativeness, censoriousness, singularity, 
some little warmth of affection, or hasty conceits 
of God^s favour. So that if yon state tha ques- 
tion right it will be this : not whether you 
have profited by our ministry, but whether you 
might not have profited, had not the fault been 
in yourselves. Alas it's our hearts' grief that 
onr people should come into the Church as the 
beasts into Noah's ark, and go out beasts as they 
came in ; or like unto Pharaoh's lean kine, no 
latter for all their feeding ! — We are embassa- 
dors for Christ : now embassadors are not to be 
judged by the success of their embassy, but by 
their integrity and a due regard to their instruc- 
tions. It will not be asked us at the great day 
what souls we hav« gained, but what faithful- 
ness we have used in our ministration ; and our 
reward shall be accon^g to our labours, and not 
according to the success of them." — Friendly 
Conference, pp. 5, 6. — 1676. 



Barron^i 7\KUt which Hollii circulated. 

The biographer of Thomas Hollis publishes 
in his Appendix to his Memoirs this " Toast for 
the 30th of January, by the late Rev. Richard 
Baron, author and editor of many publications 
in behalf of civil and religious liberty." He 
adds that it was *^ elegantly printed upon a Tit- 
tle paper, perhaps by the care of Mr. Hollis." 

*^May all Statesmen that would raise the 
King's prerogative upon the ruins of public lib- 
erty, meet the fate of Lord Strafford. 

'^ May all priests that would advance Church 
Power upon the belly of conscience, go to the 
block like Archbishop Laud. 

" And may all Kings that would hearken to 
■Qch Statesmen and such Priests, have their 
heads chopt off like Cbarlea the First,^* 



Painted Glcus injured by a kind of Mots. 

"As painted glass is generally protected hj 
grating, it cannot be cleaned on the outside : in 
consequence of which, long continued damp pro- 
duces a diminutive mass, or lichen, which abso- 
lutely decomposes the substance of the glass in 
vermicular lines. This evil would in a great 
measure be prevented by removing the grating 
annually, and carefully wiping away the mouldy 
moss wherever it begins to appear. It is re- 
markable that this dbease prevails in some situa- 
tions more than others. I have specimens of 
painted glass, which has stood unimpaired in a 
dry situation for centuries, so injured by being re- 
moved into a moist and foggy atmosphere as ttt 
have lost almost all their beauty in thirty years.** 
— Whitaker's Loidit et Elmtte, p. 322, note. 



Charle$*$ Promise of Favour to the Catholi 

1644. 

"March 5, 1644. 
" — But it being presumption and no piety, so 
to trust to a good cause, as not to use all law- 
ful means to maintain it, I have thought of one 
means more to furnish thee with for my assist- 
ance, than hitherto thou hast had ; it is that I 
give power in my name' (to whom thou think- 
est most fit) that I will take away all the penal 
laws against the Roman Catholics in England, 
as soon as God shall make me able to do it, so 
as by their means or in their favours, I may have 
so powerful assistance as may deserve so great 
a favour, and enable me to do it. But if then 
ask what I call that assistance, I answer, that 
when thou knowest what may be done for it, it 
may easily be seen if it deserves to be so esteem- 
ed. I need not tell thee what secresy the busi- 
ness requires ; yet this I will say, that this is 
the greatest point of confidence I can express 
to thee ; for it is no thanks to me to trust thee 
in any thing else but in this, which is the only 
thing of difference in opinion between us. And 
yet I know thou wilt make a good bargain for 
me even in this, I trusting thee (though it con- 
cerns religion) as if thou wert a Protestant, the 
visible good of my affairs so much depending on 
it."— RusHwoRTH, part 3, vol. 2. 947. 



Yew Tree renewing itself by tts own Decompoti» 

tion, 

" It is a vulgar error that the duration of a 
tree is to be divided between growth, decay, 
and a period consisting of neither. On the con- 
trary there is in the longer lived species, a period 
sometimes of centuries, in which the processes 
of growth and decay are going on together. 
The principle of decay, oonunencing from the 
heart, has no effect on the external surface ; and 
so long as any bark remains, green spray will 
continue to be produced, and a small quantity 
of carbon will be returned from the extrem\lv«&.^ 
which will form a \am\xi& ol twrw «J^xvrKQm.^\!kKNR- 
ever slender, beneaxYi tYk&\>«x>L. 'ftvA Vsi^^ ^«« 
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this is not all. The decayed wood in the cen- 
tre is gradually formed into rich vegetable 
mould ; and I once saw an instance in a yew 
tree of my own, casually blown down, in which 
multitudes of young roots had struck from the 
external crust, and had long maintained the tree 
in health from its own decomposition, besides 
which a new internal boll would have been 
gradually formed. This has actually taken place 
at Kirkheaton, where the roots thus struck out 
into the decayed cavity of the original trunk have 
twined themselves fantastically together, so as 
completely to incorporate with each other, and 
partially to unite with the interior decayed sur- 
face, yet so as to be perfectly distinguishable 
from it. Such an anomalous production resem- 
bles Claudian's Phcrnix — 

Parens prolesque sui." 
Whitake&'s LoidiM et Elmete^ p. 337. 



tion of its tones, by the rapid flow at one time, 
by the solemn slowness at another, by the rise, 
the fall and the swell, much more strongly 
marked than any of these can be in reading, 
much more expressive of devoutness in the 
officiating Clergyman, and much more tmpres- 

' sive of devoutness upon the attending congre- 
gation. A chanted prayer is thus the poetry 

] of devotion, while a prayer read is merely the 
prose of it. So at least thought the wisest and 
the best of our ancestors ; men peculiarly quali- 
fied to judge, because their intellects were exalt- 
ed, and their spirits very devout ; who therefore 
carried the chanted prayer from our churches 
into their closets.** — Whitaker's Life of St. 
Neotj p. 117. 



Chrittmas made a Fast. — 1644. 

*' An Ordinance of the Lords and Commons 
Assembled in Parliament, for the better Obser- 
vation of the Feast of the Nativity of Christ. 

"Die Jovis, 19 Decembris, 1644. 

*' Whereas some doubts have been raised 
whether the next Fast shall be celebrated, be- 
cause it falleth on the day which heretofore was 
usually callea the Feast of the Nativity of our 
Saviour : The Lords and Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled, do order and ordain, that pub- 
lic notice be given that the Fast appointed 
to be kept the last Wednesday in every month, 
ought to be observed until it be otherwise 
ordered by both Houses of Parliament ; and 
that this day in particular is to be kept with 
the more solemn humiliation, because it may 
call to remembrance our sins, and the sins of 
our forefathers, who have turned this Feast pre- 
tending the memory of Christ into an extreme 
forgetfulness of him, by giving liberty to carnal 
and sensual delights, being contrary to the life 
which Christ led here on earth, and to the spirit- 
ual life of Christ in our souls, for the sanctifying 
and saving whereof Christ was pleased both to 
take a human life, and to lay it down again." — 
RusHwoRTH, part 3, vol. 2, u. 817. 



Necessity of follovnng a Good Guide in thinp 
not within reach of Ordinary Capacities. 

"It is plainly reasonable," says Barrow, 
" to follow our guides in all matters wherein 
we have no other very clear and certain light 
of reason or revelation to conduct us : the doing 
so is indeed not only wbe in itself, but safe in 
way of prevention, that we be not seduced by 
other treacherous guides ; it will not only secure 
us from our own weak judgements, but frotn 
the frauds of those who lie in wait to deceive. 
The simpler sort of men will in eflect be always 
led, not by their own judgement, but by the 
authority of others ; and if they be not fairly 
guided by those whom God halh constituted and 
assigned to that end, they will be led by the 
nose by those who are concerned to seduce 
them : so reason dictateth that it must be, so 
experience sheweth it ever to have been ; that 
the people whenever they have deserted their 
true guides, have soon been hurried by impostors 
into most dangerous errors and extravagant fol- 
lies ; being carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines / being like children, tossed to and fro 
with every wind of doctrine." — Barrow, vol. 3, 
p. 161. 



A Quaker buried Erect. 

" In Oliver Heywood's Register is the follow- 
ing entry. *Oct. 28, 1684. Capt. Taylor's 
wife, of Brighouse, buried in her garden, with 
head upwards, standing upright, by her husband, 
daughter, &c., Quakers.' " — Watson's History 
of Halifax, p. 233. 



Chaunting. 

" The chant not merely assists the voice, and 
gives it a larger volume of sound for an exten- 
sive church ; but, what is of much more eonse- 
gnencc; augments its devoutnes^ by the modula- 



Extempore Plays in France and Italy. 
" There is a way 
Which the Italians and the Frenchmen use, 
That is, on a word given, or some slight plot, 
The actors will extempore fashion out 
Scenes neat and witty." • 

The Spanish Gypsey, by Middle ton and 
Rowley. 



Division of the Forenoon in Elizabeth's Reign. 

"We wake at six, and look about us, that*s 
eye-hour : at seven we should pray, that's knee- 
hour ; at eight walk, that's leg-hour ; at nine, 
gather flowers and pluck a rose, that's nose- 
hour; at ten we drink, that's mouth-hour; at 
eleven lay about us for victuals, that's hand- 
hour; at twelve, go to dinner, that's belly- 
hour." — Middleton and Rowley's Change" 
ling. 
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Mskommed converted all jSnifncUs except the Boar 

and the Buffalo. 

"It is a common saying and belief among 
the Turks, that all the animal kingdom was 
converted by their Prophet to the true faith, 
except the wild boar and biifialo, which re- 
mained unbelievers : it is on this account that 
both these animals are oilen called Christians.'' 
'-^BuKCKauLOT's TVorelf in Syria, p. 135. 



MoHtaigne — How he had outgroitn the Incredu- 
lity of Prearnnptwnu Ignorance, 

'^C'bst une sotte presomption, d'aller des- 
daignant et condamnant pour faux, ce qui ne 
»ous temble pas vraysemblable ; qui est un vice 
ondinaire de ceox qui pensent avoir quelque suf- 
fiaance outre la commune. J'en faisois ainsi 
Autreibis ; et si j'oyois parler ou des esprits qui 
jrevieanent, ou du prognostique des ohoses fu- 
tores, des encbantemens, des sorcelleries, ou 
laire quelque autre ooDte, ou je ne pieusse pas 
jDOxdre, 

Somnia, terrores magicos, rairacula, sagas. 
Nocturnes lemuree, portentaque Thessala ; 

il me v«noit compassion du pauvre peuple abusd 
.de oee folies. Et a present je treuve, que j'estoif^ 
poor le moins autant a plaindre moy-mesme : 
Non que I'exp^rienoe m'aye depuis rien faict 
▼oir au-dessus de mes premieres creanoes ; et 
si n'a pas tenu a ma curiosity : mais la raison 
m'a iastruit, que d^ condamner ainsi resolumeut 
lue chose pour iausse et impossibile, c'est se don- 
jier I'advantage d'avoir dans la teste les bornas 
et limites de la volont^ de Dieu, et de la puis- 
sanoe de nostre mere Nature : et qu^il n'y a 
point de plus notable folic au monde, que do 
les ramener a la mesure de nostre capacito et 
auffisance. — II faut juger avec plus de reverence 
de cette infinie puissance de nature, et plus de 
recognoissanoe de nostre ignorance et foiblesse. 
Combien y a-il ne choees peu vray-semblables, 
tesmoignees par gens dignes de foy, desquelles 
ai nous ne pouvons estre persuade z, au moins 
les iaut-il laisser en suspens : car de les con- 
damner impossibles, o'est se iaifb fort, par une 
temeraire presomption, de s^avoir jusques ou va 
la possibility. Si I'on entendoit bien ladiilerence 
qu'il y a entre rimpossible et I'inusit^, et entre 
oe 4ui est centre Tordre du oours de nature, et 
coDtre la commune opinion des hommes ; en ne 
croyant pas temerairement, ny aussi ne desoroy- 
ant pas facilement, on observeroit la reigle de 
Run trap, oonmiand^ par Chilon." — Mon- 
TAiOMX, liv. 1, ohap. 26. 



Cromwell to Fair/ax^ preparatory to the KingU 

Trial. 

'^ Mt Losi>— I find a very great sense in the 
officers of the Regiments, of the sufierings and 
the ruin of this poor kingdom, and in them all 
a very great zeal to have impartial justice done 
upon offenders : and I mast confess J do io ail j 

C 



from my heart concur with them, and I verily 
think and am persuaded, they are things which 
God puts into our hearts. I shall not need to 
ofier any thing to your Excellency; I know 
God teaches you, and that he hath manifested 
bis presence so to you, as that you will give 
glory to him in the eyes of all the world. I 
held it my duty, having received these petitions 
and letters, and being desired by the framers 
thereof^ to present them to you ; the Good Lord 
work his will upon your heart, enabling you to 
it, and the presence of Almighty God go along 
with you. Thus prays, my Lord, your most 
humble and faithful servant, O. Cromwell. 
*' Knottingsley, 20 Nov. 1648." 

Cromwell seems to have thought that Fairfax 
would take a leading part in the tragedy which 
was now preparing. The conduct of Fairfax 
toward Lisle, Lucas, and Lord Capel, gave him 
reason ibr thinking so. 



Dangeroiu Error of representing the King at 
one of the Three Eetatet. 

^* It is a known maxim in logic, and of un- 
doubted verity, that coordinata te invicem i^p- 
plent ; and whoever endeavours to make the 
King of England one of the Three Estates in 
Parliament, does at the same time alter and 
subvert the Monarchy, which consists in sove- 
reignty, supremacy and superiority. And, by 
rendering the king only a member, robs him of 
the greatest prerogative of his crown, which is, 
to be, over all persons, and in all matters as 
well ecclesiastical as civil. Supreme Governor, 
which he is declared to be in the Oath of 
Supremacy, by Act of Parliament 5 Eliz. cap. 
1. And the dangerous consequence of this 
opinion was sufficiently made appear by that 
slip of his late Majesty's pen in a declaration 
sent from York, June 17, 1642, where, after the 
Bishops being expelled the House, he seems Id 
account himself one of the Three Estates; whick 
being once dropt from him, fell not to the ground, 
but was immediately taken up by some of tlie 
leading men of the Parliament, who made use 
of it as a foundation for their usurped ooordinaoy 
of authority, till at the last, having ruined him 
by force of arms, which they justified on that 
supposition, they advanced from coordinate to 
inordinate power, making the King subordinate 
to themselves." — ^Nalson's Collection, — Intro^ 
duction, p. XV. 



Sir Benjamin Rudyard in Defence of the Clergy. 

'' Sir Benjamin Rudyard, 21 June, 1641. 

^^ We are now upon a very great businegt, 
so great indeed that it requires our soundest, 
our saddest consideration ; our best judgement 
for the present, our utmost foresight for the 
future. 

" But, sir, one thing doth exceedingly tsrao^bV^ 
me, it turns me round ahoxiV,\XT&8ik»&isrj nrX^^ 
reason vertigmotia *, ^VafiVi v^ \2b&X «o \&mk^ ^ 
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believe, against the wisdom of all ages, that 
now there can be no reformation without de- 
struction, as if every sick body must be pres- 
ently knocked on the head as past hope of cure. 

** — If we pull down Bishopricks, and pull 
down Cathedral Churches, in a short time we 
must be forced to pull Colleges too; for Scholars 
will live and die there as in cells, if there be not 
considerable preferment to invite them abroad. 
And the example we are making now, will be 
an easy temptation to the less pressing necessi- 
ties of future times. 

" This is the next way to bring in barbarism ; 
to make the Clergy an unlearned contemptible 
vocation, not to be desired but by the basest of 
the people. And then where shall we find men 
able to convince an adversary ? 

** A Clergyman ought to have a far greater 
proportion to live upon, than any other man of 
an equal condition. He is not bred to multiply 
three-pences ; it becomes him not to live me- 
chanically and sordidly; he must be given to 
hospitality. I do know myself a Clergyman, 
no dignitary, whose books have cost him a 
thousand pounds, which when he dies, may be 
worth to his wife and children about two hun- 
dred. 

^^ It will be a shameful reproach to so flour- 
ishing a kingdom as this, to have a poor beggarly 
Clergy. For my part, I think nothing too much, 
nothing too good, for a good Minister, a good 
Clergyman. They ought least to want, who 
best know how to abound. Burning and shining 
lights do well deserve to be set in good candle- 
sticks." — Namon, vol. 2, pp. 298, 300. 



been saved as by fire, for the rest is consomad 
and vanished : the people have paid subsidies 
ever since, and we are now in no very good 
case to pay an army." — Nalsopi, vol. 2, p. 299. 



Sir Benjamin Rudyard on the Spoiling the 
Monatteries. 

*' I HAVE often," says Sir Benjamin Rudyard, 
" seriously considered with myself, what strong 
concurrent motives and causes did meet together 
in that time when Abbies and Monasteries were 
overthrown. Certainly God's hand was the 
greatest, for he was most offended. The pro- 
fane superstitions, the abominable idolatries, the 
filthy ncfandous wickedness of their lives, did 
«tink in God's nostrils, did call for vengeance, 
for reformation. A good party of religious men 
were zealous instruments in that great work ; 
as likewise many covetous ambitious persons, 
gaping for fat morsels, did lustily drive it on. 

" But, Mr. Hide, there was a principal Par- 
liamentary motive which did facilitate the rest ; 
for it was propounded in Parliament that the 
accession of Abbey Lands would so enrich the 
Crown, as the people should never be put to 
pay subsidies again. This was plausible both 
to Court and Country. Besides, with the over- 
plus there should be maintained a standing army 
of 40,000 men, for a perpetual defence of the 
kingdom. This was safety at home, terror and 
honour abroad. The Parliament would make 
fill sure. 

"God's part, religion, by his blessing, hath 
hee^ reasonably woJJ preserved ; but it hath 



Ltcturert Eitablighed, 1641. 

"Sept. 6, 1641. 

" It was ordered that it shall be lawful for 
the Parishioners of any parish in the kingdom 
of England, or dominion of Wales, to set up a 
Lecture, and to maintain an orthodox minister 
at their own charge, to preach every Lonfs 
day where there is no preaching, and to preach 
one day in every week when there is no weekly 
lecture. 

" Thus did they set up a spiritual militia of 
these Lecturers, who were to muster their 
troops ; and however it only appeared a re- 
ligious and pious design, yet it must go for om 
of their pia /raudet. politick arts, to gain an es- 
timate of their numbers and the strength of their 
party. These Lecturers were neither parsons, 
Vicars, nor Curates, but like the Order of the 
Friars Predicants among the Papists, who run 
about tickling the people's ears with stories of 
legends and miracles, in the meantime picking 
their pockets; which were the very faculties of 
these men. For they were all the Parliament's, 
or rather the Presbyterian faction's creatures; 
and were therefore ready in all places to preach 
up their votes and orders, to extol their actions, 
and applaud their intentions. These were the 
men that debauched the people with principles 
of disloyalty, and taught them to worship Jero- 
boam's Golden Calves, the pretended Liberty 
of the Subject, and the glorious reformation 
that was coming, which the common people 
adored even the imaginary idea of, like the 
wild Ephcsians, as if it were a government 
falling down from heaven, and as they used to 
cant it, the Pattern in the Mount, the New 
Jerusalem and Mount Zion. And in short, the 
succeeding tragedies of murder, rapine, sacri- 
lege and rebellion, were in a great measure the 
dismal harvest of these seeds of fears, jealousies, 
the lawfulness of resisting the King's authority 
in assistance of the Parliament, their long pray- 
ers and disloyal sermons, their Curse ye Me- 
roz's, and exhorting to help the Lord against 
the mighty; which with such diligence they 
sowed, and with such unwearied pains, by 
preaching, as they said, in season, and most 
certainly out of season, they took care to culti- 
vate and improve. And whoever will take the 
pains to observ^e, shall find in the thread of this 
bistor}', that these hirelings were so far from 
laying down their lives for the sheep, that they 
preached many deluded souls out of their lives 
by a flagrant rebellion; and were so far from 
advancing the gospel of peace, that they sounded 
the trumpet for war ; and always their pulpit 
harangues to the people were the repeated 
echoes of the votes, orders, remonstrances and 
declarations of Westminster."— Najlsoh, vol. 2, 
p. 478, 
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Cheshire Petition. 

Thk Cheshire petitioD — ^for which Sir Thomas 
Ashton when he presented it to the Lord^ '* re- 
ceived a smart rebuke, and narrowly escaped a 
prison." 

" — When we consider that Bishops were 
instituted in the time of the Apostles ; that they 
were the great lights of the Church in all the 
first General Councils; that so many of them 
sowed the seeds of religion in their blood, and 
rescued Christianity from utter extirpation in 
the primitive Heathen persecutions; that to 
them we owe the redemption of the purity of 
the Gospel we now profess from Romish cor- 
ruption ; that many of them for the propagation 
of the truth became such glorious martyrs ; that 
divers of them lately, and yet living with us, 
have been so great asserters of religion against 
the common enemy ot Rome ; and that their 
government hath been so long approved, so oh 
established, by the Common and Statute Laws 
of this kingdom ; and as yet nothing in their 
doctrine, generally taught, dissonant from the 
will of God, or the Articles ratified by law ; — 
in this case, to call their government a perpet- 
ual vassallage, an intolerable bondage, and, 
l^ma facie et inaudita altera parte, to pray the 
present removal of them ; or, as in some of their 
petitions, to seek the utter dissolution and ruin 
of their offices as anti-christian ; we cannot con- 
ceive to relish of justice or charity, nor can we 
join with them. 

** — On the contrary — we cannot but express 
jur just fears that their desire is to introduce an 
absolute Innovation of Presbyterial Government, 
whereby we who are now governed by the 
Canon and Civil Laws dispensed by twenty-six 
Ordinaries, easily responsible to Parliaments for 
any deviation from the rule of the law, conceive 
we should become exposed to the mere arbitrary 
government of a numerous presbjrtery, who to- 
gether with their Ruling Elders will arise to 
near forty thousand Church Governors, and with 
their adherents must needs bear so great a sway 
in the Commonwealth, that if future inconve- 
nience shall be found in that government, we 
humbly ofler to consideration, how these shall 
be reducible by Parliaments, how consistent 
with Monarchy, and how dangerously conducible 
10 anarchy.*' — Nalsow, vol. 2, p. 759. 



Remonetrating Ministers. 

Upon the petition of the Remonstrating Min- 
sters, Dec. 20, 1641, Nalson says (vol. 2, p. 
766), " Were I to give instructions to draw the 
txact pourtraicture of a Nonconform ing-con- 
forming Church Hypocrite, with peace in one 
hand, and fire and sword in the other; with a 
conscien<ie like a cockle-shell, that can shut so 
close when he is under the fear of the law, or 
losing his living, that you eannot croud the 
smallest scruple into it; but when a tide of 
liberty wets him, can lay himself open, and dis- 
play all his resentments against that govem» 



ment in the Church to whose laws he had 
sworn obedience, and by that horrid sin of 
perjury must confess himself a villain of no 
manner of conscience, to swear without due 
consideration, and to break his oath without a 
lawful determination that it was unlawful; I 
would recommend this petition as a rare origin- 
al to copy after." 



The Church Plundered by Churchmen. 

" Well, — ^here's my scholar's course : first get 

a school. 
And then a ten-pound cure; keep both; then 

buy — 
(Stay, marry — ay, marry)— then a farm or so. 
Serve God and Mammon : to the Devil go. 
Affect some sect ; ay, 'tis the sect is it 1 
So thou canst seem, 'tis held the precious wit. 
And oh, if thou canst get some higher seat, 
Where thou mayst sell your holy portion 
(Which charitable providence ordained 
In sacred bounty for a blessed use). 
Alien the glebe ; entail it to thy loins ; 
Entomb it in thy grave, 
Past resurrection to its native use. 
Now if there be a hell, and such swine saved, 
Heaven take all !" 

Marston, What You Will. 



Montaigne would fix society where it is for foar 
of Deterioration. 

" Et pourtant, selon mon humeur, 6s affaires 
publiques il n'est auoun si mauvais train, pour- 
veu qu'il aye de I'aage et de Ui Constance, qu'il 
ne vaille mieux que le changement et le remue- 
ment. Nos moBurs sont extremement corrompues, 
et pancheal d'une merveilleuse inclination vers 
I'empirement : de nos loix et usances, il y en a 
plusieurs barbares et monstrueuses ; toutesfois 
pour la difficult^ de nous mettre en meilleur 
estat, et le danger de ce crouUement, si je poa- 
voy planter une cheville a nostre roue, et I'ar- 
rester en ce poinct, je le ferois de bon coBur."— > 
Montaigne, liv. 2, chap. 17, tom. 6, p. 109. 



His dread of Innovation. — His Opinion of 

Obedience. 

" Il est bien ays6 d'accuser d'imperfection 
une police, car toutes choses mortelles en sont 
pleines; il est bien ays6 d'engendrer a un 
peuple le mespris de ses ancicnnes observances ; 
jamais homme n'entreprint cela qui n'en vinst 
a boust : mais d'y restablir un meilleur estat en 
place de celuy qu'on a ruin^, a cecy plusieurs 
se sont morfondus, de ceux qui I'avoyent entre- 
prins. Je fay peu de part a ma prudence, de 
ma conduite; je me laisse volontiers mener a 
I'ordre public du monde. Heureux peuple, qui 
fait ce qu'on commande, mieux que ceux qui 
commandent, sans se tourmenter des causes^ 
qui se laissent mollemeut. toxiWet ^^x^\& xo\i^<^ 
ment celeste \ L'ob^issaxiee iiLQs.\.*\^is^fi^ vws^ 
ny tranquiUe en ceVuy c\oi t^owv^ ^x ^^jai. 
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|ikide.-'^-MoirTAioifE, liv. 2, chap. 17, 
6, p. 1 10. 



Farms of Prayer JU only for CkUdren. 

" Paetiks in their infiEiDoy or ignoraoce mftj 
me forms of prejer, well and wholsomely set, 
for helps and props of their imbecility; yea, 
riper Christians may do well to read such 
profitable forms, the matter whereof may, by 
setting their affections on edge, prepare and fit 
them, as matter of meditation, the better for 
prayer: bat for those parties so to continue 
without pro gr ei to conceived proyer^ were as if 
children should still be poring upon spelling, and 
never learn to read ; or as if children, or weak 
ones, should still go by hold, or upon crutches, 
and never go right out." — Anatmny of the 
Sermce Book, p. 101. 



Service'Book Savaga woree than Mohawki. 

**Ths cruellest of the American savages, 
called the Mohaukes, though they fattened 
their captive ChriBtians to the slaughter, yet 
they eat them up at once ; but the Service-book 
savages eat the Servants of God by piece-meal, 
keeping them alive (if it may be called a life) 
nt tentient se mort, that they may be the more 
sensible of their dying." — Anatomy of the Ser- 
vice Book, p. 56. 



IBUon againtt the Bithope. 

"Efiioofaot before all our eyes worsens 
md sluggs the most learned and seeming re- 
Jigioos oif our ministers, who no sooner advanced 
to it, but, tike a seething pot set to cool, sen- 
sibly exhale and reek out the greatest part of 
4hat zeal and those gifts which were formerly 
(in them, settling in a skinny congealment of 
-mme and sloth at the top; and if they keep 
4heir learning by some potent sway of nature, 
*tis a rare chance; but their devotion most 
-oommonly conies to that queazy temper of luke- 
wannness, that gives a vomit to God himself.-' 
Milton, Of Reformation, p. 13. 



On the Denial of the Creed. 

"Ou» Creed, the holy Apostles^ Creed, is 
Aow disputed, denied, inverted, and exploded, 
hj some who veoold be thought the best Chris- 
tians among os. I started with wonder and 
with anger to hear a bold mechanic tell me that 
fay Creed is not my Creed. He wondered at 
my wonder, and said, 'I hope your worship is 
$00 wise to believe that which you call your 
«reed.'-— O Demt bone, m qua tempora reservasti 
eufs I ^ Thus kv^ hronov doOevro^ xai r* a\Xa 
mv/ifialvti.* One absurdity leads in a thousand ; 
mad when yon are down die hill of error, there 
is no bottom but in Hell,— «nd that is bottomless 
400." — Sui Edwaed Ds&DfO. 



MkiO'mtpt. 



* AitMOCIe. 



The Parliament eoterti the Poapk, who are Uu to 
he relied on than the Gentry. 

** Tbs ground of such a war as this is tbs 
affections of the people; and opoo t\ua both 
armies are built and kept up ; we will therefore 
guess which of them hath the sorest fouidatino. 
It hath been observed -the Parliament hath made 
little difierenee (or not the right) between the 
Gentry and Yeomanry, rather complying and 
winning upon the latter, than reganUng or ap- 
plying themselves at all to the former. And 
they may be thus excused ; they did not think 
it justice to look upon any man according to 
his quality, but as he was a subject : I hope 
this was all the reason : but howsoever it ap- 
pears not that they yet have, or are likely to 
gain by this policy. The common people, could 
they he fixed, were only worth the ccurting, at 
such a time ; but they are almost always head^ 
and violent, seldom are lasting and ocastaat ia 
their opinions; they that are to hamoor then 
must serve many masters, who though they 
seem, and indeed are, their inferiors, yet grov 
imperious upon many oocasieas. Many aetioM 
of merit, how eminent soever, shall not prevail 
vrith them to excuse one mistake ; want of suc- 
cess (though that be all the crime) makes tbea 
angry, murmuring and jealous : whereas a gen- 
tleman is better spirited and more resolute ; and 
though he soffereth by it, had rather stick Is 
that power that will countenance him, than to 
that which makes no difference betwixt him and 
a peasant. The gentleman foUows his resoln- 
tion close, and wins of his siliy neighbours many 
times, either by his power, by his examj^e, or 
his discourse ; whenas they have an easy Isith, 
quickly wrought upon, and upon the next turn 
will (all off in shoals. They are a body cer- 
tainly of great consequence when they aie 
headed and ribbed by the gentry : but they 
have a craven, or an unruly courage (which at 
best may rather be ccdled obstinacy than resolu- 
tion), and are far less considerable when tbe 
most part of the gentry, or chief citizeoe, divide 
themselves from them.'- — The Moderator, p. 15. 



Darker of After Tyranmf. 

^^ Do we believe that the nature and disposi- 
tion of the people will not be altered, who being 
tired and almost worn out with the contentions 
of the King and Parliament, will more easily 
undergo such things as they would heretofore 
have called slavery. And aJthoogh the prince 
have no aim at it, yet before he a^l.be aware, 
he shall find himself engaged (hy the concur- 
rencies of so many circumstances that conduce 
to it) in a higher and mcro abaolate govern- 
ment ; so that the constitution of this state will 
become a b'ttle unlike itself. And then we 
must know that princes, and illl such as have 
the government of a commonwealth, are com- 
pelled sometimes by a kind of neoeasity, to 
dispense with the settled ndes of Jaw, for 
leaaoQs of state: and it cannot be eqqieoted 
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titfti A prince, if he be wise as well as pious, 
sliall be so superstitious to the strict sense of 
any protestations, as to neglect his interest, and 
the present condition of his state \ which may, 
as it may happen, sufibr very much whilst he 
makes a conscience to do things fit and requi- 
site : and there will not then want men of both 
gowns, that will prove that conveniency and 
necessity shall excuse the conscience in such & 
oase.''^ — T/u Moderator, p. 21. 



Ctnuequencei nhoM the ParUanutU be 
Fidoriout,' 

SuFPosK the Parliament viotoriomf, — The 
MotUrator says — *^What must we then ex- 
pect? 

'^ — ^It will seem requisite then that Mo- 
narchy, or that which is called prerogative, 
shoold be circumscribed within more popular 
limits; that some wiser, some honester, some 
more pious men, some that are unbyased with 
private respects or opinions, some that have 
hazarded themselves (and more) for the com- 
mon good, should be supervisors of the State, 
and settle it in such an order as should better 
please and benefit the people. (Such rare men 
18 these, the State hath had needs of: I pray God 
a competent number of them may be found, if 
such aa occasion should call for them 1) And 
who knows whether they will be able to stay 
here? For it may perhaps so fall out, that 
some other politic security (not to be guessed at) 
may seem necessary to be innovated, which 
this State hath wintetL, yet perhaps not needed, 
far many hundred years. And innovations come 
not alone. Rules of government are like links 
in a chain; they hang one by another, and 
require proportion and evenness : if a new one 
be added, it must be warily fitted to the rest, or 
the rest reduced as near as can be to the re- 
semblance of the other. And what do we 
believe will satisfy the numerous victors, the 
People ? Will not their ends and desires be as 
various as their humours are now ? Will they 
sobmit in their opinions to that which the judg- 
ments of those in the Parliament (as many as 
the war and the consequences of it will leave) 
shall agree upon ? Or will it lie in the power 
of the Parliament, when the State shall be in so 
general a confusion as an expiring war must 
leave it in, to order the Government so that the 
King may rule, and the people obey as beseems 
them? I would fain assure myself that they 
might be able to perform all the good that they 
intend and promise, but something like reason 
will not give me leave. I have considered that 
those that undertake to stand at the stem, though 
their wilb and their ends direct them a straight 
coarse, yet they must be contented to steer 
accoiding to the weather, the wind, and the 
temper which they shall find the seas in.' ' — P. 21 . 



Fire of London, instructed a oonrespondent ut 
London to dispose of certain money in his hands, 
in sums of «£30 to the Roman Catholics, Episi* 
copal Protestants, the Presbyterians, Independx 
ents, Anabaptists, Quakers, and ^*the Churchi 
of the First Bom, who worship God in spirits 
and have their conversation in I^ven.'' Thes» 
instractxom are given in a letter entitled ^^Lov» 
without disstmulation," — printed in a little tract 
of seven pages. The style is that of a happy 
enthusiast : he says, " Under the Vine or Divin*< 
Teaching and experience, resteth in peace, as 
in Abraham's bosom, the soul of Robert Rich." 
And again, "Let the whole earth rejoice in 
God's salvation, as doth Robert Rich.'' 



ErberyU Trimnph over the FaUen Sects. 

'^ PopxEY is fallen, Prelacy fallen, Presbjrtery 
and Independency are fallen likewise : nothings 
stands now but the last of Anabaptism, and that 
is falling too. Thus they are all fallen to those 
already who stand in God alone, who see God 
in spirit; and to spiritual Saints in this narioik 
the Churches are nothing."— Wzujax Ebbb- 
ry's Children of the West. 



Edtpordt'e De§cription of the Arrnif. 

"Or that army called by the sectaries In^ 
dependent, and of that part of it which truly ia 
so, I do not think there are fifty pore Independ- 
ents, but higher flown, more senqphical (as a 
chaplain who knows well the state of that army 
expressed it), made up and compounded of An- 
abaptism, Antinomiamsm, Enthusiasm, Armin*> 
iamsm, Familism; all these errors, and mora 
too, sometimes meeting in the same persons; 
strange monsters, having their heads of Entho- 
siasm, their bodies of Antinomianism, theiv 
thighs of Familism, their legs and fiset of Ana- 
baptism, their hands of Arminianismt and Libe^ 
tinism as the great vein going through tho 
whole : in one word, the great religion of that 
sort of men in the army, is liberty of conscience, 
and liberty of preaching." — Edwaiws's Gai»- 
gr^tna, p. 16. 



SStrogiyphie of Henry the Eighth, 

In the Irish or Baby Prophecy, published hyi 
Lilly, the hieroglyphic of Heniy VIII. is said 
to represent *^a maa4dilar: peneoution pof 
gallovrs." 



Edwarddt Camptomt </ th€ J^ttt$ of ToUr^ 



"Should any man savea yearn a|^ ha^w 
said (which now aU men see) that many of thA 
professors and people in England shall ha 
Ariana, Anti-Trinitarians, Anii-Scripturist s , ■ 
nay blaspheme, deride the Sori^lores, give ovev 
all prayer, hearing sermons, and other holy du*. 
Robert Rich, tiea, — be for totinrotiofi cC tJlk T%>i%VQ0EM^ ys^t^ji^ 

BoBssT JbcH hegriDg when abroad of the/ blasphemy, itheua^--4t^w<iQ!bk\^B%\N!^ im^ 
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it cannot be ; and tlie persons vrho now are fall- 
en would have said as Hazael, Are we dogs 
that we shoold do such things ? And yet we 
see it is so. And what may we thank for 
this, bat liberty, imponity, and want of gov- 
ernment ? We have the plague of Egypt upon 
us, — frogs out of the bottomless pit covering 
our land, coming into our houses, b^-chambers, 
beds, churches ;^-a man can hardly come into 
any place, but some croaking frog or other will 
be coming up upon him." — Edwards's Gan- 
grana, p. 121. 



Edwards an ThUraium. 

*' A ToLE RATION is thc grand design of the 
Devil, his masterpiece and chief engine he 
works by at this time to uphold his tottering 
kingdom; it is the most compendious, ready, 
sure way to destroy all religion, lay all waste, 
and bring in all evU : it Lb a most transcendant, 
catholic and fundamental evil for this kingdom 
of any that can be imagined. As original Mn 
is the most fundamental sin, all sin, having the 
seed and spawn of all in it; so a Toleration 
hath all errors in it and all evils. It is against 
the whole stream and current of scripture both 
in the Old and New Testament, both in matters 
of faith and manners, both general and particu- 
lar comnuinds. It overthrows all relations, 
both political, ecclesiastical and ceconomical. 
And whereas other evils, whether errors of 
judgement or practice, be but against some 
one or few places of scripture or revelation, this 
is against all : this is the Abaddon, Apollyon, the 
destroyer of all religion, the Abomination of 
Desolation and Astomshment, the Liberty of 
Perdition (as Austine calls it), and therefore 
the Devil follows it night and day, working 
mightily in many by writing books for it, and 
other ways ; all thp devils in Hell and their in- 
struments being at work to promote a Tolera- 
tion." — ^Edwards's (rangrana, p. 122. 



Conduct of tJu Parliamentarian Army — 1642. 

^^LoRD, how these men are touched to the 
quick, when any man but themselves dare ofler 
to plunder ; as if they desired, not only the free 
trade, but even the monopoly of plundering to 
themselves. — But do they think with such 
elamours and outcries to deaf the ecurs of men, 
and drown the ejulations of poor people whom 
they have harrowed ? They have spared no 
age ; neither the venerable old man, nor the in- 
nocent child : No orders of men ; the long robe 
as well as the short hath felt their fury : No 
sex, — ^not women, no, not women in childbed, 
whom common humanity should protect: No 
condition; neither father nor fHend. They 
have spared no places: the churches of 
Christians which the Heathens durst not vio- 
late, are by them profaned. Their ornaments 
have been made either the supply of their ne- 
oessities, or the subject of their scurrilities. 
Thur chalioesi, or communion cups (let them 



call them what they will, so they would bc^ 
their fingers from them) have become the ob- 
jects of their sacrilege. The badges and mon- 
uments of ancient gentry in windows, and pedi- 
grees have been by them defaced. Old evi- 
dences, the records of private families, the 
pledges of possessions, the boundaries of men^s 
properties, have been by them burned, torn in 
pieces, and the seals trampled under their feet. 
Ceilings and wainscot have been broken in 
pieces; walls demolished (a thing which a 
brave Roman spirit would scorn to tyrannize 
over), walls and houses. And all this by a 
company of men crept now at last out of the 
bottom of Pandora's box! The poor Indians 
found out by experience that Gold was the 
Spaniards' God : And the Country finds to their 
loss what is the reformation which these men 
seek I" — ^Earl of Newcastle's Declaration^ 
printed at York, 1642". 



On hoxcing at the Name of Jesus. 

" Hear me with patience," said Sir Edward 
Dering ; *^ and refute me with reason. Your 
command is that all corporal bowing at the 
name of Jesus be henceforth forborne. 

*^ I have often wbhed that we might decline 
these dogmatical resolutions in divinity. I say 
it again and again, that we are not idonei et 
competentes judices in doctrinal determinations. 
The theme we are now upon is a sad point : I 
pray, consider severely on it. 

*^ You know there is no other name under 
Heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved. You know that this is a Name above 
every name. Oleum effusum nomen ejus ; — it is 
the carrol of his own spouse. This name is by 
a Father stiled Mel in ore, melos in aure, jubi- 
lum in corde. This, it is the sweetest and the 
fullest of comfort of all the Names and Attri- 
butes of God, God my Saviour. If Christ were 
not our Jesus, Heaven were then our envy, 
which is now our blessed hope. 

*' And must I, Sir, hereafter, do no exterior 
reverence, none at all, to God my Saviour, at 
the mention of his saving name Jesus? Why, 
Sir, not to do it, to omit it, and to leave it un- 
done, it is questionable ; it is controvertible ; it 
is at least a moot point in divinity. But to 
deny it, — ^to forbid it to be done ; — take heed, 
Sir ! God will never own you, if you forbid his 
honour. Truly, Sir, it horrors me to think of 
this. 

*^For my part I do humbly ask pardon of 
this House, and thereupon I take leave and lib- 
erty to give you my resolute resolution. I may, 
I must, I will do bodily reverence unto my Sa- 
viour; and that upon occasion taken at the 
mention of his saving name Jesus. And if I 
should do it also as ofl as the Name of God, or Je- 
hovah, or Christ, is named in our solenm devo- 
tions, I do not know any argument in divinity 
to control me. 

"Mr. Speaker, I shall never be frighted 
from this with that fond shallow argument, Oh, 
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joa make an idol of a name. I beseech jou, 
Sir, paint me a voice ; make a sound visible, if 
yoQ can. When you have taoght mine ears to see, 
and mine eyes to hear, I may then perhaps undei- 
stand this subtile argument. ' In the mean time 
reduce this dainty species of new idolatry under 
its proper head, the second commandment, if 
you can ; and if I find it there, I will fly from 
it ultra Sauromatat, any whither with you. 

" — Was it ever heard before, that any men, 
of any religion, in any age, did ever cut short 
and abridge any worship, upon any occasion, to 
their God ? Take heed, Sir, and let us all take 
heed whither we are going 1 If Christ be 
Jesus, if Jesus be God, all reverence, exterior 
as well as interior, is too little for him. I hope 
we are not going up the back-stairs to Socin- 
ianism. 

^' In a word, certainly, Sir, I shall never obey 
your order, so lo^ as I have a hand to lift up 
to Heaven, so long as I have an eye to lift up 
to Heaven. For these are corporal bowings, 
and my Saviour shall have them at his name 
Jssvs." 



It 



Defence of the Clergy, 

I CANNOT think of half the happiness we 
might hope for, so long as the rewards of Wis- 
dom are held forth to invite and encourage in- 
dustry. Riches and hommr are toith me, saith 
Wisdom, that knew how to invite. Take then 
none of the reward away, either of profit or of 
honour. So much reward as you abate, so 
much industry you lose. Who ever went unto 
the Hesperides only to fight with the Dragon ? 
only for that? for victory, and for nothing else? 
No, Sir, but there was the fruit of Gold (profit 
as well as honour) to be gained, to be atchieved ; 
and for that the Dragon shall be fought withal." 
-— Sia Edwaed Dsrino. 

" The Lawyer, the Physician, the Merchant, 
through cheaper pains, do usually arrive at 
richer fortunes. And, but that it pleoseth God 
to work inwardly, I should wonder that so many 
able heads, ingenious spirits and industrious 
souls, should joy in the eontinued life-long pains 
and care of a parish cure, about 100/. per annum 
stipend for life ; when with easier brows, fewer 
watchings and lesser charge, they might in an- 
other profession (as every day we see it done) 
fasten a steady inheritance to them and their 
children of a far larger income." — Sia Edwaed 
Dbeino. 



Defence of the Bishops. 

The Bishops' Bill. 

^ This Bill indeed doth seem to me an un- 
couth wilderness, a dismal vastness, and a soli- 
lode wherein to wander, and to lose ourselves 
and our Church, never to be found again. Me- 
thinks we are come to the brink of a fatal preci- 
pice ; and here we stand ready to dare one an- 
other who shaJi Sjvt leap down. 



'"'' Truly, Sir, for my part I do look upon thia 
Bill as upon the gasping period of all good or- 
der. It will prove the mother of absdute an- 
archism. It is with me as the passing bell to 
toll on the funeral of our Religion, which when 
it goes will leave this dismal shriek behind — 

'£/iot) ddvovToc yala fiiyd^ro irvpl. 

When Religion dies, let the world be made a 
bonfire." — Sia Edward Deeinc». 



Fear of a Democracy. 

^^ These things thus pressed and pursued, I 
do not see but on that rise of the Kingship and 
Priestship of every particular man, the wicked 
sweetness of a popular parity may hereafter la- 
bour to bring the King down to be but as the 
first among the Lords : and then if (as a gen- 
tleman of the House professed his desire to me) 
we can but bring the Lords down into our 
House among us again, eiprfKa — all's done. 
No, rather, all's undone, by breaking asunder 
that well ordered chain of government, which 
from the chair of Jupiter reacheth down by sev- 
eral golden links, even to the protection of the 
poorest creature that now lives among us."-— 
Sir Edward Derino. 



Difficulty of ScUisfying the People. 

" What will the issue be, when hopes grow 
still on hopes, and one aim still riseth upon an- 
other, as one wave follows another, I cannot 
divine. In the mean time you of that party 
have made the work of Refonnation fiur 
more difficult than it was at the day of our 
meeting; and the vulgar mind, now fond with 
imaginary hopes. Lb more greedy of new achieve- 
ments than thankful for what they have receiv- 
ed. Satisfaction will not now be satisfactory. 
They and you are just in Seneca's description. 
Non patitur aviditas quenquam esse gratum. 
Nim^Mm enim improba speij quod datur, satif 
est. Eo majora cupimus, quo majora venerunt. 
^~^que ambitio non patitur quenquam in ea 
mensura conquiescere, qwe quondam fuit ejus iin- 
pudens votum. — Ultra se cupiditas porrigit, etfe- 
licitatem suam non ifUc//i^^"— -Sir Edward 
Derinq. 



Upstarts fit for High Ojffices — good irony. 

^^ How fit would these men be for State em- 
ployment!" says jintibroumistus Puritanomas^ 
tix — " Would not How the Cobler make a spe- 
cial Keeper of the Great Seal, in regard of his 
experience in wax? Or Walker, the Spiritual 
BaJlad- writer, become the office of Secretary of 
State? Or the Look-smith that preached in 
Crooked Lane make an excellent Master of the 
Wards? And the Taylor at Bridewell Dock 
might be Master of the Liveries. Who fitter 
to be Master of the Horse than m^ LoidVfVaX^ 
chicallum^s Groom? 1 XjeW ^cs^ '^aJL\:^^^\i^S& 
able to do more serme Vxl ^<& ^"^V^ ^^m^v^^a 
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iHJMtt he can do id the pnlpit) than he that en- ' 
joyt the place. And woald not Brown the 
Upboltter make m proper Groom of the Bed- 
ohamher?" 



Hugh Peten. 

" It was once my lot to be a member of t1iat 
Ihmooe ancient gloHoiiA work of baying in Im- 
propriations, by whieh 40 or 50 preachen wero 
maintained in the dark parts of this kingdom. 
Divers knights and gentlemen in the country 
contribated to this work, and I hope they have 
not lost that spirit. I wish exceeding well to 
preaching above many things in this world, and 
wish my brethren were not under these tithing 
tempti^ons, hot that the State had itinerant 
preachers in all parts of the kingdom, by which 
yofr may reach most of the good ends for this 
Stale designed by yon. Let poor people first 
know there is a God, and then teach them the 
way of worship. The Prophet sa3rs, when the 
hfwbandman hath ploughed, harrowed, and 
broken the dodi, then sow yoor timely seed, 
when the face of the earth is made plain. In- 
deed I think oar work lies much among clods : 
I wish the hoe of the earth were even'd.'* — 
Hugh Peters, 2nd Apr. 1646. 



C<mqmaK$ m the Eaat and WeH IneUet. 

" Txirr de villes rashes, tant de natJons ex- 
termini, taat die millions de penples passes an 
ill de I'esp^, et la plas riohe et belle partie da 
monde boulevers^e, pour la negodation des 
perlee et do poivre! Mechaniques victoires. 
Jamais Tambition, jamais les inimities pnb- 
Kqaes, ne poosserant les hommes les uns contre 
lee anties, a si horribles hostilttez, et calamites 
fi mifl^nibleB."— MoifTAioNK, liv. 3, chap. 6. 



Cry of Religum by the IrreligioHt. 

" We have had sad experience," says Brtaiv 
Wai^ton, ^*of the fruits of causeless fears and 
jeak>asies, which the more anjost they are, the 
more violent osoaJly they are, and less capable 
ef satisfaction. It hath been, and is, osaal with 
some, who that they may create fears in the 
creduloas ignorant multitude, and raise clam- 
ours against others, pretend great fears of that 
which they themselves no more fear than the 
&Uing of the skies ; and to cry out Templum 
Domfffi, when they scaroe believe Dominum 
Tbfipli.'*—- 7%# Cmmideraior Comidered^ page 
2». 



The best eaM whieh I have seen of Law 
««rvat Justice and Common Sense, is one whieh 
HKoiTTAioifE relates as having happened in his 
own days. Some men were condemned to 
death for murder : the Jad|ges were then inlbna- 
ed by the officers of an inferior oonrt, that eer- 
tnn persons in their oustody had oonfessed 



themselvea guilty of the marder in qoestko, 
and had told so circumstantial a tale that the 
fact was placed beyond all donbt. Nevertfas* 
less it was deemed so bad a preoedent, to re- 
voke a sentence and shew that the Law ooold 
err, that the innocent men were delivered over 
to exeeution. — Liv. 3, chap. 17, — torn. 9^ p. 



Quaker Railing. 

" None that ever were bom,'* says Lxsui, 
*^ vented their rage and madness against their 
opponents with so much venom, nastiness, and 
diabolical fury as the Quakers have done. Sooh 
words as they have found out of spite and invet- 
erate rancour never came into the heads of say 
either at Bedlam or Billingsgate, or were nevei 
so pat together by any that I ever heard -, and I 
have had the curiosity to see Mother Damnable. 
whose rhetorick was honey to the passion with 
which the Quaker books are stuffed." — Defenee 
of Tlu Snake in the Orae*^ second part, p. 329. 



Roman Houeetj how Heated. 

"Que nMmitons-nous Tarchitecture Romaine? 
Car on dit, qu'anciennement, le feu ne se faisoit 
en leurs maisons que par le dehors, et aa pied 
d'icclles: d'ou s'inspiroit la chaleur a tout le 
logis, par les tuyaux practiqucs dans Tespais 
da mar, lesquels alloient embrassant les lieux 
qui en devoient estro eschaufTes : ce que yaf 
veu clairement signifi6, je ne 89ay ou, en Sene- 
que." — MoNTAioNB, liv. 3, chap. 13, — ^tom. 9. 

The passage from Seneca is thus given hf 
the editor, M. Coste. ** Quadam nostra demum 
prodisse meraoria scimus, at — impressos parieti- 
bus tubes per quos cireumfunderetur calor, qd 
ima simul et sonmia foveret sequaliter.'* — Epitt. 
90. 



Beggare Irredaimaible, 

" Je S9ay avoir retir6 de Taumosne des en* 
fant5 pour m'en scrvir, qui bientost apres m'onf 
quitt6 et ma cuisine et leur livr^e, seulenwnt 
pour se rendre a leur premiere vie. £t en tron^ 
vay un amassant depuis des monies cnuny la 
voirie pour son disner, que par priere, ny par 
menasse, je no sceu distraire de la saveur eC 
douceur qa*il trouvoit en T indigence. Let 
grueux ont leurs magnificences, et leura volup- 
tez, oomme Ics riches; et, dit-on, leurs dignites 
etordres politiques." — Montaigne, liv. 3, oha]^ 
13, — ^tom. 9, p. 164. 



Quaker* against the Meh. 

^WoE nntb yon that are called Lords^ La 
dies, Knights, Gentlemen, and Gentlewomen, ifl 
respect to yoor persons ; who are called of men 
Master and Sir, and Mistress and Madam.-— 
And you must have year wine and ale, and all 
your dainty dishes! and you have year fine 
attire, silk, velvet, and purple, gold and silver; 
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and yoa have your waiting men and waiting^ 
maids under yon to wait upon you, and your 
coaches to ride in, and your high and lofty 
horses. And here you are lords over your fel- 
low-creatuTBs, and they must bow and crouch 
to you, — and you will be called Masters, np^ 
holding that which Christ in his doctrine for- 
bids, who says, Be not ye called masters. — ^The 
Lord abhors all your profession ! Tour works 
are the works of the Devil, — ^in your dainty 
dishes, — ^in your lofty horses, — in your curious 
buildings, — ^in your earthly honour, — which is 
all but the fruits of the Devil. Yon are too 
high and fine, and too lofty to enter in at the 
strait srate." — The Trumpet of tke Lord Bhwn, 
—1655. 



** II ne fant pas douter que les femmes qui 
ont mal au sein ne se soient mises sous la pro- 
tection de Saint Mammard, plntot que sous la 
protection d^un autre, i cause dii nom qu^il 
porte. n ne fkut pas douter que oe ne soit 
poor la memo mison que ceux qui ont mal aux 
yenx, les vitriers et les faiseurs de lanterne, se 
recommandent a Saint Clair ; ceux qui ont mal 
aux oreiUes, a Saint Ou'in ; ceux qui sont gou- 
teux, a Saint Genou ; oeux qui ont la teigne, a 
Saint Aignan ; ceux qui sont aux liens oo en 
prison, a Saint Lienard; et ainsi de plusieurs 
autres. Quotque cette reraarque se trouve dans 
I'Apologie pour Ilerodote, qui est un livre tr^s- 
injurieux a TEglise Catholique, elle ne laisse 
pas d'etre vraie, comme I'ont reconnu M. de la 
Mothe le Yayer dans son Hexaraeron Rustique, 
et M. Menage dans ses Origines de la Langue 
Fran^oise. Ces messieurs 4galement savans et 
respcctueux pour les ehoses saintes, n'ont pas 
pretendu, en avoiiant cela, condamner Tinvoca- 
tion des Saints : car dans le fond, si Saint Clair 
n'est pas plus propre qn'un autre a gnerir le 
mal des yeux, il ne Test pas moins aussi; de 
sBDrte quMl vaut autant s'adresser a lui qu^a un 
aotre. lis ont seulemcnt vonlo reconnoitre que 
Is moindre chose est capable de determiner les 
peoples a faire un choix, et que la conformity 
des noms est un puissant motif pour eux." — 
Batle, Pensees tur la Comettj torn. 1, p. 53. 



Change in tA« Quaherw after Penn jomed them, 

"Many of them have really gone off from 
that height of blasphemy and madness which 
was professed among them at their first setting 
np in the year 1650, and so continued till after 
the Restoration, since which time they have 
been coming off by degrees ; especially of late, 
some of them have made nearer advances to- 
wards Christianity than ever before. And 
among them the ingenious Mr. Penn has of 
Ute refined some of their gross notions, and 
bronght them into some form ; has made them 
speak sense and English, of both which George 
Fox, their first and great apostle, was toCslTj 
igiio4rant.-^Bor so wretobed is tbeir itate^ that 



though they have in a great mewnre reformed 
from the errors of the primitive Quakers, yet 
they will not own this, beeause, as they think, 
it woold reflect upon their whole profession, 
as indeed it does, and argues that their doctrine 
was erroneous from the beginning, and their 
pretence faLto and impious, upon which they 
first left the Church and run into schism. 
Therefore they endeavour aH they can to make- 
it appear that their doetrine was uniform from, 
the beginning, and that there has been no alter- 
ation ; and therefore they take upon them to de- 
fend all the writings of Greorge Fox, and others* 
of the first Quakers, and turn and wind them,, 
to make them (but it is impossible) agree with' 
what they teach now at ^is day." — LRSuZy 
The Snake in the Oram, p. IB; 



Parallel between the Qnaken and MuggUton. 

^* Mr. Pbnn in his Winding Sheet, p. 6, oalhP 
Muggleton the Sorcerer of onr datfs. 

" Now I would beseech Mr. Penn (who has* 
more wit than all the rest of his party) to leti 
us know what ground be had for leaving thflf 
Church of England, more than Muggleton ? 

" Or why we should trust the Light withitf 
him, or (reorge Fox, rather than the Light 
within Lodowick Muggleton? 

*' Has Lodowick wrought no miraoles to prove 
his mission? No more have George Fox or 
William Penn. 

"Are they very sure that they are in the' 
right? So is he. Are they schismatics? So 
is he. Are they above Ordinanees ? Haw 
they thrown off the Sacraments? Muggleton 
has done more : he has discarded preaching and 
praying too, for these are Ordinances. Is he 
against distinct persons in the Grodhead? So 
are they. Is he against all creeds? So are 
they. Does he deny all Chiflpeh> authority? So 
do they. Yet does he require the roost absolntar 
submission to what himself teaches? So do 
they. Does he make a dead letter of the holy 
Scriptures, and resolve all into his own private 
spirit? So do they. Does he damn all th9 
world, and all since the Apostles ? So do they. 
— These are twin enthusiasts, both born in the 
year 1 650 (for then it was, Muggleton says, hep 
got his inspiration), and have proceeded sinoe^ 
upon the same main principle, though in some 
particulars they have out-stript one another, 
and persecute one another, as if they were not 
brethren. But though, like Sampson's foxes, they 
draw two ways, their tails are joined with fire- 
brands to set the Church in a flame." — Lxslix, 
The Snake in the QroM, p. f 9'. 



Qiidkrrt heeome Weaithf. 

*^Tkt now, none are more high and fine 
groMrn than the Quakers I None have more 
dainty dishes and curious buildings I None 
wear finer silk and velvet t TWj \w9« >CtA\£ 
wine and ate too, tViwr \ofty Ykotwea^ -^ea. ^^r\^^ 
and their ooeotiea to V»X\ TVc^ \»s^ S3m« 
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waiting men and waiting maids, and are Mas- 
terM and MistressM by them, without fear of 
that command Be noi ye called mtuters ! For 
the case it altered^ qaoth Plouden. They had 
then, poor souls, none of these tentations. — 
George Fox was known by the name of the 
Man with the Leathern Breeches; which he 
tells full oft in his Journal. And his first fol- 
lowers had, few of them, a tatter to their tail ; 
though they came after to upbraid others by the 
Dame of threadbare tatUrdtmallioru. They were 
their own waiting men and waiting maids, and 
rode upon their own hobby horses. None of 
them had been in the inside of a coach ; that 
was an exaltation iar above their thoughts ; as 
were fine houses and furniture to tho^e who 
piggM in bams or stables, and under hedges. 
Therefore they railed at all these fine things, 
because they had none of them, or ever hoped 
to have. Silly, dirty draggle-tails, and nasty 
slovens, but now grown fine and rampant ! Yet 
still pretend to keep to their ancient testimonies, 
•—to be the same poor in spirit and self-denied 
lambs they were at the beginning, though they 
BOW strive to outdo their neighbours both in fine 
houses and furniture. They have got coaches 
too. Ay marry ! but you must not call them 
ooaches; for that name they have vilified and 
given it for a mark of the Beast. But as one 
of them said when his coach was objected to 
him, as contrary to their ancient testimonies, he 
replied that it was not a coach, only a leathern 
oonveniency; — ^like the traveller who told that 
they had no knives in France, and being asked 
how they cut their meat ? said, with a certain 
thing they call a anUeauy — ^Leslie, Second 
Defence of the Snake in the Grats^ p. 356. 



William Penn't Wig. 

*' Thers was nothing they inveighed against 
more severely than the use of perriwigs. — 
George Fox had a mind to be a Nazarite, like 
Sampson, and wore long strait hair, Kke rats'- 
tails, just as Muggleton did. But William Penn 
coming in among the nasty herd, could not so 
easily forget his genteel education. He first 
began with borders ; at last came to plain wigs : 
and after his example it is now become a gen- 
eral fashion among the Quakers to wear wigs. 
George Whitehead himself is come into it." — 
Leslie, Defence of the Snake in the Grcuty sec- 
ond part, p. 357. 



Qy4iker8 against Wigs. 

" They abused the clergy for wearing wigs, 
ay, and of a light colour too ! that was abomina- 
tion, especially if the hair was crisped or curled ; 
that they made a severe aggravation. They 
should have put in clean too ; for George Fox's 
heart-breakers were long, slank, and greasy. 

**It has been observed of great enthusiasts 
that their hair is generally slank, without any 
curl, which proceeds from moisture of brain 
that inclines to folly. It was thus with Fox 



and Muggleton. But the Quakers^ wigs now 
hinder us from the observation. And William 
Penn, George Whitehead, &c., wear not only 
fair but curled wigs ; for none other are made. 
They should set up some Quaker wig-makers; 
to xnake them wigs of downright plain hair, 
without the prophane curl of the world's peo- 
ple." — ^Leslie, Defence of the Snake in the 
GroiSy second part, p. 357. 



Ranters. 

" I HAVE a collection of several Ranters' boob 
in a thick quarto," says Leslie, ''and though I 
am pretty well versed with the Quaker strain, 
I took all these authors to be Quakers, and had 
marked some quotations out of them, to shew 
the agreement of the former Quakers with the 
doctrine which their later authors do hold forth: 
till shewing this book to a friend who kneir 
some of them and had heard of the rest, he told 
me they were Ranters, and that I could not 
make use of these quotations against the Quak- 
ers. But though I cannot do it in the sense I 
intended, yet it may serve to better purpose, 
viz. to shew the agreement 'twixt the Rantera 
and the Quakers." — Answer to the Switch, p. 
609. 



FamUists, 



" I HAVE now before me," says Leslie, "the 
Works, or part of them, of Henry Nicholas, the 
Father of the Family of Love. They were 
given to a friend of mine by a Quaker, with 
this encomium, that he believed he would not 
find one word amiss, or one superfluous, in the 
whole book, and commended it as an excellent 
piece. It is not unlikely that he took it for a 
Quaker book; for there is not his name at 
length, only H. N. to it; and it has quite 
through the Quaker phyz and mien, that twins 
are not more alike. And though he directs it 
to the Family of Love, yet an ignorant Quaker 
might take that for his own family, and apply 
it to the Quakers." — Ansioer to the Switch, p. 
609. 



Q^aker^sm the Last Extreme. 

" The latter of these vile Sects," says Les- 
lie, " still borrowed from the former ; — the lat- 
est the worst of all, that is the Quakers, who 
have inherited and improved the wicked doc- 
trines of those before them. — William Penn 
boasts that George Fox was an original and no 
man's copy. Ho must not be allowed the credit 
of being an hercsiarch, nor the Quakers of be- 
ing a new sect; only thus far, that as in the 
progress of wickedness the last does still ex- 
ceed, the Quakers are the faces, the dregs and 
lees, of all the monsitrous sects and heresies of 
Forty-One, thickened and soured into a tenfold 
more poisonous consistency. They are all cen- 
tered in Quakerism, as the beams of the sun 
contracted in a burning glass meet in a point, 
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and there throw in their united force.'' — jintwer 
to the Switch, p. 612. 



George Fox*i Lear- Father. 

**We can tell the man who was called 
George Fox's Lear-Father, that is, who first 
taught and founded him in his blasphemous 
principles. It was John Hinks, a Ranter, with 
whom George Fox kept sheep for some time, 
whence William Penn makes him a shepherd, a 
just y^fure, sajs he, of hit after ministry and 
Bervice. But this he was not brought up to. 
His trade was a shoemaker, and he arrived no 
higher than a journeyman : but William Penn 
could not make such a piece of wit of this : 
therefore he kept that under his thumb. Nor 
was he a shepherd; only a boy hired to look 
after the sheep with his fellow Uinks. The 
Quakers would fain make something of him : 
but Hinks made him a Ranter; and he had 
afterwards a mind to set up for himself." — ^Lss- 
Lix's Answer to the Switch. 



Holland the Offiriana of Heresies. 

" As the principles of Quakerism," says 
LssLiK, " were none of the invention of Fox, or 
any of his cubs, so can it not be imagined that 
all those sects of Forty-One came from the silly 
ringleaders of them that started up here in 
England. They were but vaumpt here. The 
cargo came from Holland, which alwajrs found 
kind hospitality at our hands." — Answer to the 
Switch, p. 612. 



Change in Quakerism effected by controversy and 

Exposure. 

*'I DISTINGUISH," says Leslie (writing in 
1700), '^betwixt those who have publicly re- 
nounced Quakerism, and been baptized in our 
Churches (which are many, and daily increas- 
ug both in the city and country), and those who 
still keep in the unity of the Quakers, but have 
ftn^aken their ancient testimonies and doctrine. 
And these again I divide into two sorts : first, 
those who downright disown these ancient tes- 
timonies, and the books and authors of these 
anti-christian heresies which have been proved 
upon them, and say they will not be concluded 
by Fox. Burroughs, Whitehead, Penn, or any of 
tbdr writers, but stand to the light within them- 
selves. Of these I know several. Secondly, 
thoee who will not deny their ancient testimo- 
nies, because of the consequence they see must 
come upon them, viz. that it was a false and er- 
roneous spirit which first set up Quakerism, and 
possessed their chief leaders to give forth such 
monstrous heresies and blasphemies in the name 
of the Lord God. Therefore they dare not, 
while thej retain the name of Quakers, throw 
off the authority of their first and celebrated 
Rabbies ; but endeavour to colour and gloss their 
words to make them bear a christian sense. 
Both these two last sorts I reckon among the 



converted, but that they will not own it. Thejr 
own the christian doctrine, which they did not 
before. And these are so many, that whereas 
five or six years ago I met with almost no Qua- 
kers who were not Quakers indeed, and bare- 
faced asserted and maintained all whole Qua- 
kerism, I can hardly now in all London find one 
of them. They are become christians, at least 
in profession ; and that in time will have its ef- 
fect, at least upon their posterity. And if it 
be the same with them in the several counties 
of England, as I hear it is in great part ; — and 
some to my own knowledge, of their most emi- 
nent preachers, who have given that to me as 
the reason of their not breaking off publicly 
from them, but to continue to preach as formerly 
among them, that they may thus insensibly in- 
still the christian doctrine into their hearers; 
and they have told me the very great numbers 
who by this means are brought ofi* from Quaker- 
ism without their own knowing of it ; — I say, if 
it be thus in the remoter counties, as it is in 
London and parts adjacent, then we may fairly 
compute eight or nine parts in ten of the Qua- 
kers in England to be converted. 

*^ I must add that the answers of Whitehead 
and Wyeth to the Snake in the Grass have con- 
tributed very much towards this. For therein, 
as likewise in several other of their late apolo- 
gies, they endeavour to put a christian meaning 
upon their ancient testimonies ; which though it 
may deceive strangers, yet cannot those Quakers 
who know what they have taught and have be- 
lieved : insomuch that some of them have been 
offended, and said. What, is George Whitehead 
and Joseph Wyeth, too, gone from the truth?" 
— Preface to The Present State of Quakerism. 
— Leslie's Theological Works, vol. 2, page 
642. 



George Fox's Marriage. 

*' Georqe Fox made a great mystery, or fig- 
ure, of his marriage, which he said was above 
the state of the first Adam in his innocency ; in 
the state of the second Adam that never fell. 
He wrote in one of his general Epistles to the 
Churches (which were read and valued by the 
Quakers more than St. Paul's) that his marriage 
was a figure of the Church coming out of the 
Wilderness. This if denied I con vouch unde- 
niably; but it will not bo denied, though it be 
not printed with the rest of his Epistles, but I 
have it from some that read it often. But why 
was it not printed ? That was a sad story. — 
But take it thus. He married one Margaret 
Fell, a widow, of about threescore years of age 
and this figure of the Church must not be bar- 
ren : therefore though she was past child-bear- 
ing, it was expected that, as Sarah, she should 
miraculously conceive, and bring forth an Isaac, 
which George Fox promised and boasted of; 
and some that I know have heard him do it more 
than once. She was called the Lamb'« \B\j't t 
and it was said amoivg^l. vYie ^\]Ak^t« >Cca.\. >>(i^ 
Lamb had not la^Leu \ttft V>1«^ «iA i^^ ^OkviA 
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bring fortk an holfy seedl And big^ s&e grew, 
and all things were provided for d^e Ijring-in ; 
and he being persuaded of it, gave notice to the 
Churches as above observed. But after long 
waiting, all proved abortive, and the figure was 
spoilt. And now you may guess the reason 
why that Epistle which mentioned this figure 
was not printed." — Lkslik's DUcovrte on Wa- 
ter BaptiMtm^ vol. 2, p. 707. 



Lenlie^i jfppMd U Penn wpois fih yarutum i 

" Rkxembkk," says Leslie in his friendly ex- 
postulation with Mr. Penn, — " remember what 
you said to your own Separatists of Harp Lane, 
when they desired to put up past quarrels *, you 
bid them then to retwm from their i^paratitm. 
Take the good advice yt)u hare given. Sure the 
cause is more important; and our Church can 
plead more authority over yon, than you could 
over them : And if you think that she has er- 
rors and defects (wherein I will join with you), 
yet consider that no errors can justify a breach 
}f communion, but those which are imposed as 
sonditions of communion. 

" We shall have m»ny things to bear with, 
JO bemoan, to amend; to struggle with, while 
we are upon this earth. And he that will make 
a separation for every error, will fall into much 
greater error and sin than that which be would 
seek to cure. It is like tearing Christ's seam- 
less coat, because we like not the colour, or to 
mend the Cushion of a sleeve. '^ 



Poor, when tmpporUd by the Clergy, 

''Before the Reformation, the Poor were 
maintained by the Clergy, besides what was 
contributed by the voluntary charity of well-dis- 
posed people. But there was no such thing as 
poor-rates, or a tax for the poor. The Bishops 
and Clergy, as well secular as regular, kept open 
hospitality tor the benefit of strangers and trav- 
ellers, and the poor of the neighbourhood ; and 
were so obliged to do by their foundations. 
They had amberies for the daily relief of the poor, 
and infirmaries for the sick, maimed, or super- 
annuate^ with officers appointed to attend them. 
They employed the poor in work, which is the 
most charitable way of maintaining them. It 
was they who built most of all the great cathe- 
drals and churches of the nation ; besides the 
building and endowing of colleges, and other 
public works of charity and conunon good. 
They bound out to trades multitudes of youths 
who were left destitute *, bred others to learn- 
ing, of whom some grew very eminent; and 
gave portions to many orphan young women 
every year. They vied with one another in 
these things. What superstition, or conceit of 
merit, there was in it, we are not now to en- 
|uire ; I am only telling matter of fact. And 
God did bless these means to that degree, that 
the Poor were no burthen to the nation ; not a 
penny imposed upon any layman for the main- 
taining of them ; the Clergy did that among I 



themselves ; they loeked upon the Poor as their 
charge, as part of their family, and laid down 
rules and funds for their support." — Lesux^s 
Divine Right of 2VA««,— vol. 2, p. 873. 



PropoteU that the Clergy thail receive the fM 
Tithe and support the poor, 

" The Poor-rates in England come mrw (as I 
am informed) to about a million in the year. 
All this we may to boot, betwixt having tha 
Clergy or the Impropriators to our laadlordi; 
for the Clergy, ill as they were, kept this charge 
from ofi* us. And if their revenues were taken 
from them because they did not make the best 
use of them, those to whom they were givev 
should be obliged not to mend the matter froat 
bad to worse. 

" What benefit has the farmer for the titfaev 
being taken from the Clergy ? Do the people 
then pay no more tithe? That would be •■ 
ease indeed ; but they are still paid, only with 
this diflerence, that the Impropriator generally 
through England sets his tithes a shilling or 
eighteen-pence in the acre dearer than the In- 
cumbent. 

^* Would it then be an unreasonable proposal, 
to put all the Poor in the nation upon the Charoh 
land^ and tithes, which maintained them before ; 
and let the Clergy bear their share for as much 
of them as are left in their hands ? 

"If the Impropriators will not be pleased 
with this, then let them have a valuable consid- 
eration given them for these laod» and tithes by 
a tax raised for that purpose, and return the 
Poor to the Clergy, together with their lands 
and tithes. 

" And that the tax may not be thought too 
grievous, let it be only three years of the pres- 
ent poor-rates through England ; and if that 
will not do, the Clergy shall purchase the rest 
themselves. Tnree years' pnrohase is a veiy 
good bargain to get off a rent-eharge which '» 
perpetual, and more probability of its increasing 
than growing less. 

" What man in England would not willingly 
give three years of his poor-rate at once, to be 
freed from it for ever? 

" And for the poorer sort, who may not be' 
able, or if any be not willing, then let them have 
the same time to pay it in as now. 

^*Let the Clergy have three jrears of the- 
Poor-rates, payable in three years, and a value 
put at which the Impropriators should be 
obliged to sell ; and after that the Clergy shall 
be obliged to maintain the Poor ae formerly. 
And this will cost no more than to double the 
Poor-rates for tiuee years, and so be rid of them 
for ever. 

" But if those who have swallowed the pat* 
rimony of the Chureh will neither maintain the 
Poor themselves, nor let others do it who are 
willing, let them reflect — let the nation consider 
it, all who have any sense of Grod or Religion 
left, — that since they have robbed God, the 
Church, and the Poor, by seizing upon their 
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patrimony, tlie Poor are encreaaed to that pro- 
digioos rate apon them, that they are forced to 
pay now yearly for their maintenanoe more then 
all their eacrilege amounts to. So little have 
they gained at God's hand by their invading of 
what was dedicated to his service."— LssLne 
(DivMie Right o/TUhet), vol. 2, p. 873. 



jirgwnent that the Impropriatort have succeeded 

to thU Charge. 

'* I MUST tell our Impropriators," says Leslie, 
^'that in troth, in reason, and in law too, as 
well of God as man, they have taken these 
lands and tithes of the Church cum onere, with 
that charge that was put upon them by the 
donors of the lands, and by God upon the tithes, 
that is, of maintaining and providing for the 
poor. A lessee can forfeit no more than his 
lease ; he canoot alter the tefmre ; and whoever 
comes into that lease, comes under all the cov- 
enants of the lease. Therefore the Impropria- 
tors stand ohargeable, even in law, to keep up 
that hospitality, the amberies and infirmaries 
for the poor, the sick and the stranger, that the 
Clergy were obliged to do while they had their 
possessions; and in some sort performed, at 
least so (ar as to keep the poor fitxn being any 
tax upon the nation. 

*' And at the beginning of the Reformation, 
when the Laity were first put in possession of 
these lands and tithes, they understood it so to 
be, and were content to take them with all that 
followed them (any thing to get them !) ; and 
did for a whife nmke u show of keeping up the 
former hospitality, &c. better than the Clergy 
had done ; that being the pretence why they 
took them firom the Clergy. But when the fish 
was caught, they soon laid aside the net." — 
Lkslie (Dnrim Right of TUhes), vol. 2, p. 674. 



Praiae of War, 

*' Pku de chose me retient, que je n'entre en 
Toptnion du ban Heraclitus, afiermant guerre 
estre de toots biens pere ; et croye que guerre 
soit en Latin ditte belle, non par antiphrase, 
ainai comma ont cuid6 certains repetasseurs de 
vieilles ferracles Latinos, parce qu'en guerre, 
gueres de beaut^ ne voyent ; mais absolument 
et simplement; par raison qu'en guerre ap- 
paroisse toute espece de bien et beau, et soit 
decel6e toute espece de mal et laidure."-— Rab- 
elais, tom. 4, p. 16. 



Fitmett of letting Soldiers know the whole 

Danger. 

" Ns troQvez estrange, Capitaines, mes com- 
pagnons, si presageant la parte d'une bataille, 
je Tasseurois ainsi aux Siennois. Ce n'estoit 
pas pour lenr dearober le omur, ains pour les 
aaseorer, aftn que la nouvelle venant toot a 
coap, ne mist une espouvante generale par toute 
kiAlle. Cela les fidt resondre^ oela ies fait 
a S0 pomvoir. Et me semhie que 



prenant les choses au pis, vous ferez mieuxqne 
Bon pas vous Bsaaarer par trqp." Monxluc, 
I. 2, p. 149. 



FoUy of Costly Funerals. — Sonls brought from 
PwgcUory to see their own Obsequies. 

Sir Thomas More makes the Souls in Pur- 
gatory say, *^ Some hath there of us whyle we 
were in helthe, not so mych studyed how we 
myght dye penjrtent and in good crysten plyght, 
as how we myght be solempnely borne owte to 
beryeng, have gay and goodly foneralles, wyth 
herawdys, kt our hersys, and ofirynge up cure 
hehnet^ setting up our skouchynge and cote 
armours on the wall, through there never cam 
hameyse on our bakkys, nor never auncestour of 
ours ever bare armys byfore. Then devysed 
we some doctour to make a sermon at our 
masse in our monthis mynde, and there preche 
to our pvayse with some fond fantesy devysed 
of our name ; and after masse mych festyng 
ryotouse and costly; and fynally lyke madde 
men made men mery at our dethe, and take 
our beryeng for a brydeale. For specyall pun- 
yshement whereof^ some of us have bene by our 
evyll aungels brought forth full hevyly in full 
great despyght to byholde our owne beryeng, 
and so standen in great payne invysyble among 
the preace, and made to loke on our caryan 
corps oaryed owte wyth great pompe, whereof 
our lorde knoweth we have taken bevy pleas- 
ure." — Seapplycacyom of SofuljfS^ UA. 42. 



Women jmnished in Purgatory for excess in 

Dress. 

** Ah awele husbandys," say the female soufe 
in Purgatory in the Supplicatioa made for them 
by Sir Thomas Mobs, ** whyle we lyved there 
in that wreched world wyth you, whyle ye were 
glad to please us, ye bestowed mych uppon us, 
and put yonrselfe to greate coste, and dyd us 
great harme therwyth ; wyth gay gownjrs, and 
gay kyrtles, and mych waste in apparel!, ryngys 
and owchys, viryth partelettys and pastys gar- 
neshed wyth perle, ^*yth whych proude pykynge 
up, both ye toke hurte and we to, many mo 
ways then one, though we told you not so than. 
But two thynges were there specyall, of whych 
yourselfe felt then the tone, and we fele now 
the tother. For ye had us the hygher baited 
and the more stoburn to you, and God had us 
in lesee favour, and this alak we fele. For 
now that gay gere bumeth uppon our bakkes ; 
and those prowd perled pastis hang bote about 
our chekys ; those partelettes and those owchis 
hang .bevy jibout our nekkes, and cleve fast 
fyrehote; that wo be we there, and wyshe 
that whyle we lyved, ye never had followed our 
fantasyes, nor never had so kokered us, nor 
made us so wanton, nor had geven ns other 
ouchys than ynyons, or gret garlyk heddes, nor 
other perles for our parteVeXVj^ ^xA orax \A&Vfa 
then &,yre ory^nt ^peaaoii. 'ftuX x^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
jmyoh as tbat ys pmed ax«dL oaxoissK. \^ ca^^a^ 
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ftgayn, we besecb you syth ye gn.ve them ns, 
let us have them styll; let them hart none 
other woman, but help to do us ^ood ; sell them 
for our sakys to set in sayntis copys, and 
send the money bether by masse pennys, and 
by pore men that may pray for our soulys." — 
Fol. 43. 

SiE Thomas More was one of those men 
who practised as he preached. "His sonne 
John's wife often had requested her father-in- 
law Sir Thomas, to boy her a billiment sett 
with pearls. He had often put her off, with 
many pretty slights ; but at last, for her impor- 
tunity, he provided her one. Instead of pearles, 
he caused white peaze to be sett; so at his 
next coming home, his daughter demanded her 
jewel. *Ah, marry, daughter, I have not for- 
gotten thee !^ So out of his studie he sent for 
a box, and solemnlie delivered it to her. When 
she with great joy lookt for her billiment, she 
found, far from her expectation, a billiment of 
peaze -, and so she allmost wept for verie grriefe. 
But her father gave her so good a lesson, that 
never ailer she had any great desire to weare 
anie new toye.'*— Da. Wordswoeth, EccUnoB- 
tical Biography^ vol. 2, p. 136. 



T^ndaJPt Odd Argument to §heto that Women 
may minieter the SacramentM ; and Sir Tho- 
mai Morels Odd jinneer, 

" Then goth he forth and sheweth us a sol- 
emne processe that God and necessyte is law- 
fesse j and all this he br3rngeth in to prove that 
not only yonge men, but women also, may for 
necessyte mynyster all the sacramentes; and 
that as they maye crysten for necessjrte, so they 
may for necessyte preache, and for necessyte 
consecrate also the blessed bodye of Cryste. 
And for to make this mater lykely, he is fa3me 
to ymagyne an unlykely case, that a woman 
were dreven alone in to an ilande where Cryste 
was never preached ; as though thynges that 
we call chaunce and happs, happed to come so 
to passe wythout any provydence of God. Tyn- 
dalo may make hjm selfe sure, that syth there 
falleth not a sparrow uppon the ground wythout 
our father that is in heven, there shall no woman 
fall a lande in any so farre an ilande, where he 
will have his name preached and his sacra- 
mentes mynystrcd, but that God can and wyll 
well inough provyde a man or twa3me to come 
to lande wyth her; whereof we have had 
allredy metely good experyence, and that wythin 
few yeers. 

" For I am sure there have ben mo ilandes 
and mo parte of the ferme lande and cont3ment 
dyscovered and founden out wythin this fourty 
yeres last passed, than was new founden, as farre 
as any man may perceyve, this thre thousand 
yere afore; and in many of these places the 
name of Cryste now new Inowen to, and 
preachynges had, and sacramentes mynystred, 
wythout any women fallen a land alone. But 
'vod hath provyded that his name is preched by 



such good cr3r8ten folke as Tyndale now moste 
rayleth uppon, that is, good relygyoas freres, 
and specyally the freres observauntes, honeste, 
godly, chaste, vertuose people ; not by such as 
frere Luther is, that is mnne out of religyoo, 
nor by cas tying a lande alone any snche holy 
nonne, as his harlot is.*' — Sir Thomas Mori, 
Confutaeyon of J]fndaly» jinewer^ p. 141. 



Monastic Reformers. 

" I doubt not," says Fuller, speaking of 
" the family of Benedictines, with their children 
and grandchildren of nnder-orders springing 
from them*' in England, before the Reformatioo, 
— ^^I doubt not but since these Benedictines 
have had their orudities deconcocted, and have 
been drawn out into more slender threads of 
subdivision. For commonlv once in a hundred 
years, starts up some pragmatical person in ■& 
Order, who out of novelty alters their old Rules 
(there is as much variety and vanity in monks* 
cowls as in courtiers' cloaks), and out of his 
fancy adds some observances thereunto. To 
cry quits with whom after the same distance of 
time, ariseth another, and under some new name 
reformeth his Reformation, and then his late 
new (now old) Order is looked on as an alman- 
ack out of date, wanting the perfection of new 
and necessary alterations." — History of jibbeyt, 
p. 267. 



Danger of tempting men by Unu/iu Taxation. 

" A legislator who would act prudently," 
says MicHAELis, *^ can hardly be too tender to 
the consciences of his people in the imposition 
of taxes : for if they once learn to tamper with 
conscience, they carry it always farther and 
farther, till the moral character of the whole 
nation becomes corrupted to a certain pitch; 
and then the collection of the taxes requires so 
many overseers, comptrollers, and other officers, 
that not only is the freedom of every individual, 
however honest, laid under irksome restraints, 
but the greater part of the revenue raised, is 
actually exhausted in the payment of harpies of 
these descriptions instead of going to the public 
service." — Commentaries on the Laws of Moses^ 
vol. 3, p. 145. 



Men not to be excused for Good Meaning when 
their Acts are Evil. 

"To them that bid me speak well of these." 
said Archbishop Williams of the Sectaries, "and 
pity them because they are ignorant and mean 
well, I report that of St. Bernard to it, ut lib- 
eriiis percent, libenter ignorant ; they are will- 
ingly ignorant, that they may be wilfully fac- 
tious. And through what loop-hole doth their 
good meaning appear? In railings, or bUs- 
phemies ? I will never impute a good meaning 
unto them, so long as I see no such thing in 
their fruits." — Hacket's Life of Williams, part 
2, p. 166. 
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Lord Exeter' t White RahbitB, 



u. 



At Wimbledon, not far from me," sajrs 
Btshup Hackbt, *^ a warrener propounded to 
Thomas Earl of Exeter, that he shonld have a 
bunroagh of rabbits of what colour he pleased. 
Let them be all white-skinned, says that good 
Earl. The andertaker killed np all the rest, 
and sold them away, but the white lair, and 
left not enough to serve the EarPs table. The 
application runs full upon a worthy Clergy, who 
were destroyed to make room for white-skinnM 
polecats, that came in with a strike [qy. stink ?] 
and so will ^o out." — Life of Archhiekop Wil- 
liams^ part 2, p. 166. 



Cofucienee — of the Sectaries, 

" The Houses stand not upon Reasons," says 
Bishop Hacest, *^ bat Legislative Votes. Rea- 
sons ! no, God wot : as Camerarius says of 
sorry writers, Miseri homines mendicant argu- 
menta ; nam si mercarentur frofecto meliora af- 
ferrent y they beg the cause, for if they pur- 
chased it with arguments, they would bring 
better. If they have no other proofs, there 
were many in the pack that could fetch them 
from inspiration ; or obtrude a point of con- 
science, and then there is no disputing; for it 
cannot live, no more than a longing woman, if 
it have not all it gapes for. They ask it for a 
great-bellied Conscience, to which in humanity 
you most deny nothing." — Life of Archbishop 
WiUiams, part 2, p. 167. 



Parhament^s Distinction between the Office of 
Charles the First and his Person. 



Cl 



Ths sophistry in which they gloried most, 
was extracted out of the Jesuits' learning, — 
that they were faithful to the Regal Office 
(which remained in the two Houses, albeit his 
departure), but contrary to the man in his per- 
sonal errors; and if they obey in his kingly 
capacity and legal commands against his person, 
they obey himself. All this, beside words, is a 
subtle nothing. For what is himself, but his 
person ? Shall we against all logic make Au- 
thority the subject, and the Person enforcing it 
a bare accident ? It sounds very like the par- 
adox of Transubstantiation, wherein the quali- 
ties of bread and wine are fain to subsist without 
the inherence of a substance. With these met- 
aphysics and abstractions they were not legal 
bat personal traitors. If an under-sheriff had 
arrested Harry Martin for debt, and pleaded 
that he did not imprison his membership but his 
Martinship, would the Committee for Privileges 
be fobbed off with that distinction ?" — Hacket's 
Life of Archbishop Williams, part 2, p. 193. 



Q^akers in Favour at Jameses Court, 

" The Quakers," says Lord Halifax (allud- 
ing to William Penn), ** from bein^ declared by 
the Pttpists not to be Christiaas, are dow made 



favorites, and taken into their particular protec- 
tion ; they are on a sudden grown the most ac- 
complished men of the kingdom in ^ood-breed- 
ing, and give thanks with the best grace, in 
double-refined language. So that I should not 
wonder though a man of that persuasion, in 
spite of his hat, should be a master of the cere- 
monies." — Somers IVocrt, vol. 9, p. 52. 



NeaTs Roguery, 

Herx is a specimen of Danixl Nial's hon- 
esty, in his History of the Puritans. 

Speaking of Sandys, Archbishop of York, he 
says be was "a zeialous defender of the laws 
against Nonconformists of all sorts : when argu- 
ments failed he would earnestly implore the 
secular arm; though he had no great opinion 
either of the discipline or ceremonies of the 
Church, as appears by his last Will and Testa- 
ment, in which are these remarkable expressions. 
* I am persuaded that the rites and Ceremonies 
by political institution appointed in the Church 
are not ungodly nor unlawful, but may for order 
and obedience sake be used by a good Christian. 
— But I am now and ever have been persuaded^ 
that some of these rites and ceremonies are not 
expedient for this Church now ; but that in the 
Church reformed, and in all this time of the 
Gospel, they may better be disused by little and 
little, than more and more urged.'' Such a 
Testimony from the dying lips of one that had 
been a severe persecutor of honest men for 
things which he always thought had better be 
disused than urged, deserves to be remembered." 
—Vol. 1, p. 602. 

For his authority Neal refers in the margin 
to Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. 287. Tbei;e in 
fact the passage occurs, and it appears by Strype 
that not long after Sandys' death, some Puritan 
not more scrupulous than Daniel Neal, quoted 
it for the same purpose. To expose the false- 
hood which was thus practised, Strype gives 
the very words of the Will, which follow imme- 
diately thus. " Howbeit as I do easily acknowl- 
edge our Ecclesiastical policy in some points 
may be bettered, so do I utterly dislike, even in 
my conscience, all such rude and indigested 
platforms, as have been more lately and boldly 
than either learnedly or wisely preferred ; tend- 
ing not to the reformation, but to the destruc- 
tion of this Church of England. The particu- 
larities of both sorts reserved to the discretion 
of the godly wise, of the latter I only say thus ; 
that the state of a small private Church, and the 
form of a larger Christian kingdom, neither 
would long like, nor can at all brook one and 
the same ecclesiastical government. Thus much 
I thought good to testify concerning these eccle 
siastical matters, to clear me of all suspicion of 
double and indirect dealing in the house of 
God." 

And with theee words before him, Daniel 
Neal, the Historian of the P\mtax», YwaeivV^ \Tk. 
his history the mxitilated ipasa^^ ^ot >^v^ «^^ ^S. 
fixing upon one ^Yioia e^enV^ «2llQrw*Xo\sfe^ 
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v«Mrable man, a charge of doable and indirect 
deaJing. ' 



Amcdolt of the Triert. 

'^Thcei came a learned man and one of the 
ireak brethren, and oontended ibr a place, 
laith oar deceased brother to him that waa 
Warned, ^what is faith?' Who answered him 
Jisoretcly, according to the learning of the 
ichools. Then he deaMnded the same question 
•f the other, who replied, that fJEiith was a 
Iweet lullaby in the lap of Jesus. At which 
words oar deceased brother, lifting up lus hands 
lo heaven, cried, * Blessed be the Lord, who 
hath revealed these things ante the simple. 
Friend, thou, according to thy deserts, ahalt 
have the living.' "•'— P«i«r'j Potterj^^^Harieiam 
MUctUany^ vol. 7, p. 79. 



iiT», 



ehadweWs Morality ! ^ 

Tll tell you one thing, Mr. Trim,'' says 
one of Shadwki^'s gentlemen of wit and honor 
—"that any woman yoa keep company with, 
who does not think you have a mind to lie with 
her, will never forgive you. — I'll tell you one 
thing more, that you must never be alone with 
a woman, but you most ofier, or she knows you 
oare not for her. Five to one bat she grants : 
but if she does not oare for you, but denies, she's 
certain by that you care for her, and will 
esteem you the better ever after."-— £ury Faity 
p. 126. 



LoyalittSj how uaed at the Rutoration. 

"Wb have had mercies indeed great and 
glorious," si^s South, *'iD his majesty's restor- 
ation : but have those been any gainers by the 
deliverance, who were the greatest losers by the 
war ? No (in a far diflerent sense from that 
of the scripture), io him only that hat thaU be 
given, and he thaU have more abundantly. But 
if a man's lo3ralty has stript him of his estate, 
his interest, or his relations, then, like the lame 
man at the pool of Bethesda, every one steps in 
before him." — Vol. 4, p. 93. 



FecuUaritiet of Quakers gratifying to the Pride 
of the Ignorant. 

"Were it not," says Jonathan Boucher, 
" that mankind in forming themselves into sects, 
parties, and factions, very generally renounce 
the exercise of their reason, why should their 
ieaders so often have found it necessary to 
distinguish men so associated, not by any cir- 
cumstances characteristioal of good sense and 
sober judgement, but by some low and ridiculous 
names, some silly peculiarity of drees, or other 
senseless badge of distinction ? — If Quakerism, 
xiotwithstanding the inoffensrnaiess of its tenets, 
be now on the decline (as many think it is) I 

* I ■ I ■■» -^ W l» »■- I ■ ■ — ^M^^ I i I I I I — ■ ■ ■ 

1 Thifl is Jiiitt such moralUjr as appeals by the Chinese 
JfoveJ lopreviii In China. 



can attribate it to no oanse so probable as this, 
that some of the most distinguished of its mem- 
bers, ashamed of being any kmger ao strongly 
marked by some extremely unmeaning, if doc 
absurd peonliarities, have, like the rest of their 
countrymen, lately ceased to make it a part of 
their Tehgion not to cook their hats, or pat 
buttons on them, and have ventored to say yon, 
thoagh speaking only to one person. Had it 
not been for the osliBntatioiis display of mxk 
ohildish singnhudties, so flattering to low pride, 
it may well be questioned whether even opposi- 
tion and persecutioa oooU have driven so manj 
to attach themselves to a system so unalluring.'' 
— View of the Cauees and Consequences of the 
American Revolution, Preface^ p. li. 



Why the Plague hat disappeared here. 

" It was the ohservatioQ of Sydenham, thirt 
in the course of three successive centuries, the 
plague uniformly appeared ai^r an interval of 
30 or 40 years. , Almost a oentury and half 
however have now elapsed since England ex- 
perionoed this dreadful visitation. Without de- 
rogating from our obligations of gratitude to 
the merciful kindness of Providence, this farto- 
nate circumstance, as well as the comparative 
rarity ami mildness of contagious fevers, may in 
a secondary view be ascribed to the prudent 
regulations of the legislature ; to the genenl 
practice of occupying more airy booses, and 
more spacious streets; to the nicer proportion 
of our vegetable to our animal diet ; to the men 
frequent use of tea, sugar, hopped beer, wine 
and spirituous liquors, which correct the putrid 
tendency or alkalescent qualities of our food ; to 
the introduction of carriages; to the reduced 
consumption of salt provisions ; and to the ad- 
vantages which the present possesses over for- 
mer generations in a stricter attention to clean- 
liness, in the superior excellency of the pave- 
ments, and in agricultural improvements."— 
Dr. Dixoin's Life of Dr. Brawnrigg, p. j235. 



SoiUh's Remark on the Quaker Principle of 
Non-resistance . 

"As for those," flays South (vol. 7, p. 79), 
" who by taking from mankind all right of self- 
preservation, would have them still live in the 
world as naked as they came into it ; I shall not 
wish them any hurt; but if I would, I could 
scarce wish them a greater, than that they 
might feel the full elTect and influence of their 
own opinion." 



John Howe^t Notion of the Kingdom of the 

Saints. 

" The notion of the Saints' reign, because we 
find it in the Holy Bible, is not to be torn out, 
but must have its true sense asiUgned it. And 
if there be a time yet to come wherein it shall 
have place, it must mean that a more geneimi 
pouring forth of the Spirit ahall introduce a 
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Hxpervening sanctity npon Rulers, as well as 
others : not to give every man a right to rule 
(for who should then be ruled ?) but to enable 
and incline them that shall duly have a right, to 
rale better. And so the kinr^dom will be the 
Saints^ when it is adniinistered by tome^ and for 
others^ who are so." — John Howe. 



Little Things of the Church. 

** For my own part," says South, " I can 
account nothing little in any Church, which has 
the stamp of undoubted authority, and the 
practice of primitive antiquity, as well as the 
re^ison and decency of the thing itself, to warrant 
and support it. Though if the supposed little- 
ness of these matters shoi^ld bo a sufHeicnt 
reason for the laying of them aside, I fear our 
Church will be found to have more little men to 
spare, than little things."-*— i>f(itcar/(m to the 
Second Volume of his Sermm^g: 



to ourselves soberly and temperately. All other 
pretences being intinitely vain in ^themselves, 
and fatal in the irconsequences." — Vol. 1, p. 
37iS. 



Arbitrary Power under Cromtoell. 

" What a noise was there of arbitrary power 
in the reign of the two last kings," says South, 
^' and scarce any at all during the usurpation of 
Cromwell ! Of which I know no reason in the 
world that can be given but this — that under 
those two princes thc^re was no such thing, and 
under Cromwell there was nothing else. For 
when arbitrary power is really and indeed used, 
men feci it, but dare not complain of it." — VoL 
4, p. 246. 



Owen 9 Primer — ordered by tKe Parliamvnt, 

**I HAD almost forgot J. 0(wen)'s Primer, 
that would never suffer the letters to be ranged 
under the conduct of a Cris-cross. For havinnr 
of his own head disbanded the Lord's Prayer, 
be was commissioned by authority of Parliament 
to cashier, or at least new-model the Cris-cross- 
row; and what reformation he wrought in the 
several squadrons of vowels, mutes, semivow- 
els, &c., I shall not here relate. But as for the 
poor Cross, that was without any mercy turned 
out of all service ; not because it kept always 
80 close to the Loyal or Malignant party ; but 
because it was a mere symbolical ceremony, set 
there on purpose to transform a plain English 
alphabet into a Popish Cris'Cross-row. A great 
and pious work ! worthy the pains of so great a 
divine, and the wisdom of so long a FarHainent." \ 
—Bishop Pareer^s Reproof to The Rehearsal 
transformed^ p. 190. 



Conscience often to be set right by the Physician* 

"It is not to be questioned," says South, 
"but many repair to the divine, whose best 
casuist were an apothecary ; and endeavour to 
cure and carry off their despair with a promise, 
or perhaps a prophecy, which might "better be 
done with a purge. Poor self-deluding souls! 
often misapplying the blood of Christ, under 
thoii^c circumstances in which a {ittle effusion of 
their own would more effectually work the 
cure ; and Luke as a physaoian give them a 
much speedier -relief, than Luke as an evan- 
gelist." — Vol. 3, p. 455. 



Assurance, 

" Assurance," says South, "is properly that 
persuasion, or confidence, which a man takes up 
of the pardon of his sins, and his interest in 
God's favour, upon such grounds and terms as 
the scripture lays down. But now, since the 
scripture promises eternal happiness and pardon 
of sin, upon the sole condition of faith and sincere 
obedience, it is evident, that he only can plead 
a title to such a pardon, whose conscience im- 
partially tells him that he has performed the 
required condition. And this is the only rational 
assurance, which a man can with any safety 
rely or rest himself upon. 

** He who in this case would believe surely, 
most first walk surely ; and to do so is to walk 
Qprightly. And what that is, we have suffici- 
ently marked out to us in those plain and legible 
lines of duty, requiring us to demean ourselves 
to God humbly and devoutly, to our Goxernors 
obediently ; tLod to our neighbours justly ; and i 



King and Country. 

" King and Count ry^^^ says South, " are 
hardly terms of distinction, and much less of 
opposition ; since no man can serve his country 
without assisting his king, nor love his king 
without being concerned for his country. One 
involves the other, and both together make but 
one entire, single, undivided interest. God has 
joined them together, and cursed be that man, 
or faction of men, which would disjoin, or put 
them asunder." — Vol. 4, p. 252. 



Hypocrisy of the Puritan Fcuts, 

" TiiEY talk of reforming," says South, "and 
of coming out of Kgypt (as they call it) ; but 
still, tliough they leave Egypt, they will be sure 
to hold fast to their flesh-pots. And the truth 
is, their very fasts and humiliations have been 
observed to be nothing else but a religious 
epicurism, and a neat contrivance of luxury; 
while they forbear dinner, only that they may 
treble their supper ; and fast in the day, like the 
evening wolves, to whet their stomachs against 
night."— Vol. 6, p. 219. 



Employments of Women. 

" IcB praye then for zoure profit, quath Pears 

to the Ladyes, 
That somma sewe t\iQ ssk^ loic ^<^yn^ ^^ ^^&» 

wete-, 
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And ze worthlj women wit zoure longe 

fyngres, 
That xe on selk and sendel to sewen, wenne 

tyme ys, 
Chesybles for Chapelayns, churches to honure : 
Wjves and widowes, wolle and flax spynneth; 
Conscience consaileth zou, cloth for to make 
For profit of the poure and plesaance of zow 

selve.'* 

Whitaker'i Peart Plouhmah, p. 128. 



The Catholic Heaven open to the Rich. 

" Fear not the guilt if you can pay for't well ; 
There is no Dives in the Roman Hell. 
Gold opens the strait gate and lets him in ; 
But want of money is a mortal sin : 
For all besides you may discount to Heaven, 
And drop a bead to keep the tallies even.'* 

Dbyden. 



Quidc and Sloto Writert. 

"The diversity of brains in devising," saith 
William Baldwyn to the Reader, '' is like the 
sundryness of beasts in engendering : for some 
wits are ready and dispatch many matters 
speedily, like Uie coney which littcreth every 
month ', some other are slow like the olyfaunt, 
scarce delivering any matter in ten years. I 
dispraise neither of these births, for both be 
natural ; but I commend most the mean, which 
is neither too slow nor too swift, for that is 
lion-like and therefore most noble. For the 
right poet doth neither through haste bring 
forth swift feeble rabbits, neither doth he weary 
meft in looking for his strong jointless olyphants : 
but in reasonable time he bringcth forth a per- 
fect and lively Ubn, not a bear-whelp that must 
be longer in licking than in breeding. And 
yet I know many that do highly like that lump- 
ish delivery. But every man hath his gift." — 
Mirror for Magittrates^ vol. 2, p. 247. 



Elizabeth't Eye upon the Universities. 

" I CAN never forget with what a gusto that 
brave Sir William Boswcll was wont to relate 
this among the infinite more observable pas- 
sages in the happy reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
that she gave a strict charge and commaiid to 
both the Chancellors of both her Universities, to 
bring her a just, true and impartial list of all 
the eminent and hopeful students (that were 
graduates) in each University ; to set down 
punctually their names, their colleges, their 
standings, their faculties wherein they did emi- 
nere^ or were likely so to do. Therein her 
Majesty was exactly obeyed, the Chancellor 
durst not do otherwise ; and the use she made 
of it was, that if she had an Ambassador to 
send abroad, then she of herself would nominate 
such a man of such an House to be his Chap- 
lain, and another of another House to be his 
Secretary, &c. When she had any places to 
-dispose of, £t for persona of an academical 



education, she would herself consign such per- 
sons as she judged to be paru negotiis. Sir 
William had gotten the very individual papers 
wherein these names were listed and marked 
with the Queen's own hand, which he carefully 
laid up among his KeifiTjXta.^^ — Appendix to tks 
Life of Joseph Mede, p. 76. 



Subscription. 

*' To that old oomplaint (now newly dressed 
up and followed with such noises and hubbubs), 
Is it not great pity that men should be silenced 
and laid aside only for their not subscribing ?— 
the answer of that moderate, learned and wise 
man Joseph Mede was. So it is great pity that 
some goodly fair bouses in the midst of a pop- 
ulous city should take fire, and therefore must 
of necessity be pulled down, unless you will 
sufier the whole town to be on a flame and 
consume to ashes.'* — Appendix* to the Life of 
Joseph Mcdcj p. 74. 



Discouragement of Learning during 

Anarchy. 

" Who is there that in this interstitium will 
dispose a son to a college life, in whom he sees 
any nobility of wit and after hopes, whenas but 
bare commons, and perhaps a country cure, or 
a petty mastership of a House, is the top of 
that ladder which he may climb to ?" — Water- 
Hous's Apology for Learning , 1653, p. 91. 



Dominion of the Saints. 

"There was one in Cambridge to whom 
Mr. Mede had shewn favour, in lending him 
money at a time of need ; but he being put in 
mind of his engagement, instead of making due 
payment, repaid Mr. Mede only with undue 
words to this eflect, that upon a strict and 
exact account he had no right to what he 
claimed. No right? answered he. No; no 
right, it was told him, because he was none of 
God's children ; for that they only have right, 
who are gracious in God's sight. The story 
was related by Mr. Mede upon the occasion of 
some intelligence received from London, that 
there was at that time a more strict examina- 
tion there of those who came to take orders, 
concorning that strange position. Dominium 
temporale fundatur in gratia ; at which one 
then in company being astonished, as supposing 
none would be so impudent as to assert it, Mr, 
Mede replied that he had particular experience 
of the evil eflect and consequence of such doc- 
trine, as in the fore-mentioned story." — Life of 
Joseph Mede prejixed to his Works^ p. 40. 



Horsemanship. 

"El principal de los exercicios que per- 
tenecen i, un senor, es la razon de mandar un 
eavallo ; porque en la paz es gallardia y deleite, 
y en la guerra proveeho y noeesidad. £1 po* 
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■erse bien en qoalqniera de las dos sillas, oaosa 
gusto y respetoj el pooerse mal desprecio y 
risa. A los que naoen con sangre muy ilustre, 
y mucha riquexa, antes (si pudiera ser) los 
avian de enseiiar £ andar £ cavallo, que i, andar ; 
pues se ban de servir mas de los pies del bnito, 
qae de ios $<;^oe. Pero, pues no es posibile, 
en pudiendolo aprender, se les deve ensenar; 
porque io que se ha de hazer siempre, seria 
grande mengua estarlo errando siempre. Y en 
esta materia qualqutera imperfection es muy de 
eamendar, porque como es accion que se pone 
en alto, ningun defecto sc le encubra.'^ — Zava- 
LSTA, Tuttro del Hombre^ — El Hombrt^ p. 9. 
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Intpiratum of Sermom, 

En la celda del religiose que ha de predicar 
de alll £ un mes, esta Dios preveniendo reme- 
dioa contra los vicios de los que desdo alli i, un 
raes ban de oirle. £i predicador no sabe con 
quiie ha de hablar, quando piensa el sermon ; 
pero Dios, que lo sabe, le govierna de suerte el 
pensamiento, que dispone doctrinas individuales 
para los que han de oirle. Para qualquiera 
de los que le oyen, se hizo el sermon y no 
piense nadie que es acaso lo que se le dizo." 
— Zatalkta, El Dia de Fieita, p. 266. 



Arbitration in Parishes. 

In Norway " there is in every parish a Com- 
mission of Conciliation, before which every 
cause must be stated previous to its going into 
a court of justice ; and it is the ofiice of the 
Conmiissioners to mediate between the parties, 
and, if possible to compromise matters. The 
party refusing to abide by their opinion is con- 
demned to all the costs, if it do not afterwards 
appear upon trial that he was in the right." — 
Da. Clabkx's Travels^ vol. 10, p. 393. 
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Rents in Kind in Russia, 

I irKvxR put my hands into my purse for 
any thing,' said a Russian nobleman, ^ but to 
purchase foreign wines, and articles for my 
wife's dress.' He was provided with every 
thing he wanted from his estate and his slaves." 
— Da. Clakks's Travels, vol. 11, p. 394, note. 



What the Pope is, 

" El Papa, pues, es nuestro visible Monarcha^ 
y Emperador en lo espirituai y temporal; el 
Dios vivo en la Tierra, o Vicario de Dios^ con 
piien en la Tierra constituye un solo Tribunal ; 
tf como dijo agudamente un autor, 

Papa stupor mxmdi, qui maxima rerum 
Nee Deus est, nee homo, quasi neuter inter 
utrumque." 

P. Fr. Juak Francisco db San Antonio, 
Chronicas tie Religiosos DesccUzos de N. 8. 
P. 8. Francisco en las Islas PhilipinaSf &o, 
— ^Manilla, 1738, torn. J, p. 259, 



Corruption of Justice, 

" Wb laugh at the Indians," sap Dr. Fbat- 
LET (Clavis Mystica, p. 46), ^*for casting vk 
great store of gold yearly into the river Ganges, 
as if the stream would not run currently with- 
out it. Yet when the current of justice is stopt 
in many courts, the wisest solicitor of suits caa 
find no better means than such as the Indiana 
use, by dropping in early in the morning gold 
and silver into Granges to make it run." 



Corruption of Manners. 

" Doth any desire to know how it cometh to 
pass that our gold is not so pure, our silver so 
bright, our brass and iron so strong as hereto^ 
fore? that is, the honour of our Nobility, the 
riches of our Gentry, the virtue and strength 
of our Commonalty is much empaired. If I 
and all Preachers should be silent, our loud sins 
would proclaim it ; Blasphemy would speak it, 
Profaneness swear it. Pride and Vanity paint 
and print it. Usury and Bribery teU it Luxury 
vent it. Gluttony and Drunkenness belch it out. 
St. Peter's argument were now of no force, 
these men are not drunk, seeing that it is but tht 
third hour of the day ; for all hours of day, yea 
and night too, are alike to many of our drunk- 
ards." — 'Featley's Clavis Mystica, p. 89. 



The Pope called God at Rome at this time, 

"—When I heard them one day call the 
Pope God, and heard this title defended by the 
most learned men of Rome, who told me that 
he merits such a title, because he has powef 
not only upon the earth, but likevrise over pur- 
gatory, and in heaven, and because whatever 
the Pope absolves in the earth is absolved in 
heaven, and that they call the Pope Ctod upon 
earth, on account of his power to sanctify and to 
beatify, — when I heard such arguments as these 
I understood Paul's words, * He as God sitteth 
in the temple of God, shewing himself that he 
is God :' and I could no longer abstain from 
protesting against an idolatrous opinion, and 
exclaimed. The Pope is a man as I am ; the 
Pope is dust of the earth as I am !" — Missionary 
Journal and Memoir of The Rev. Joseph 
Wolff, p. 30. 



Church of Rome founded upim Traditions, 

" The argument from a scriptural reason is 
this : that church that b built more on tradi- 
tions and doctrines of men, than on the word of 
God, is no true church, nor religion. But the 
Church of Rome is built more upon traditions 
and doctrines of men, than on the word of God. 
Ergo, the foundations of the true church of 
God is Scripture ; and are built upon the foun* 
dation of the apostles and prophets.^ But if 
you look upon what the whole Crnxk^ o\. "^oi^T^ 
is built, you wiW &nA \X wpon a waA cS. \3>»ni%ii 
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tradition. That the pope is head of the charch ; 
that he, pardons sin ; rules over princes : where 
find yoa this in Scripture ? they are but points 
0{ the cursed inventions of men. That priests 
oan sing souls out of purgatory ; that the serv- 
ice of God should be in an unknown tongue ; 
that the priests can change the bread into God ; 
imd generally the whole rabble of their Romish 
religion, hath not so much as any one under- 
pinning of Scripture warrant, but all founded 
upon the rotten trash of human inventions, and 
aelf ends." — Ligutfoot, vol. 6, p. 45. 



charged that trust, and performed your iojane^ 
tions : and in your thoughts take up an account, 
how they have behaved themselves in that mat- 
ter, and whether they have not been exceeding 
faithful. 

*^ Have not these trumpets and these poor 
pitchers had their share, and a good share too, 
in bringing down the walls of Jericho, and the 
camp of Midian? Have not they, like that 
story in Ezekiel xxxvii. 10, if I may so express 
it prophesied you up an army ?'* — ^Ligutfoot, 
vol. 6, p. 121. 



Self-ignorance well illustrated. 

"I REMSJKBKR it wos a woudcr to mc, before 
I knew this city, to hear of families living so 
near together all their lives, as but one chimney 
back between them, and yet their doors open- 
ing into several streets, and the persons of those 
lamilies never knowing one another, or who 
they were. And metbought that passage of 
Martial was a strange one, when I first met 
•with it, — Nemo est tarn prope tarn proculque 
nobis : and that observation of the Jews re- 
markable, — that sometimes two verses in Scrip- 
ture be joined as close together for place as 
close can be, and yet as distant for sense and 
matter as distant may be : and that relation of 
Seneca wondrous, if I miss not my author, — 
that a man through sickness did forget his own 
name : and that of the naturalist, as wondrous, 
— that there is a beast, that as ho was eating 
his meat if he did but once turn his head from 
it, he forgets it. But now a sad experience 
within mine own self hath lessened these won- 
<iers, and doth make a thousand of such strange- 
nesses as these seem nothing; for I and my 
heart were bom together grew up together, 
.have lain together, have always been together, — 
.and yet have had so little acquaintance together, 
as that we never talked together nor conversed 
•together; nay, I know not my heart, I have for- 
gotten my heart. Ah ! my bowels, my bowels, 
that I could be grieved at the very heart, that 
my poor heart and I have been so unacquainted ! 
!And is not the same case yours too? I a)v 
peal to your own hearts, if they but speak ; 
and I beseech you to put them to it.*' — Ligut- 
.vooT, vol. 6, p. 112. 



Boast of what the Clergy have done in aid of 

the Rebellion. 

** * CoMMUNK with your own hearts* what the 
ministry of England hath done for you. My 
•warrant for the moving of this unto you, be- 
tides your gratitude, I may show from divers of 
your own orders and expressions. For in how 
many of your addresses and desires to the City 
l»r Country for the raising of moneys, men, and 
horses, have you still laid much upon the hands 
and fidelity of the Ministers to promote the 
trork, and to stir up their several congregations 
lo do it ? And I beseech you now * commune 
mtb yoar own hearts^' how they have dis- 



Confession that they have given occation for 
innumerable Heresies. 

" Wk vowed against error, heresy and schism, 
and swore to the God of truth and peace, to the 
utmost of our power to extirpate them, and to 
root them out. These stones, and walls, and 
pillars were witnesses of our solemn engage- 
ment. And now, if the Lord should come to 
enquire what we have done according to this 
vow and covenant, 1 am amazed to think what 
the Lord would find amongst us : wcmld he not 
find ten schit-ms now for one then ; twenty her- 
esies now for one at that time ; and forty errors 
now for one when we swore against them? 
Was there ever more palpable walking contrary 
to God, or more desperate crossing of a cove- 
nant ? If we had sworn, to the utmost of our 
power, to have promoted and advanced error, 
heresy, and schism, could these then have grown 
and come forward more than now they have 
done, though we swore against them?''— 
LiGUTFooT, vol. 6, p. 123. 



The Cloud which led the JsratliteM cleared tki 

Way. 

^' The Jews fancy concerning the cloud that 
conducted Israel through the wilderness, that it 
did not only show them the way, but also plana 
it; that it did not only lead them in the way 
which they must go, but also fit them the way 
to go upon ; that it cleared all the mountains, 
and smoothed all the rocks ; that it cleared all 
the bushes, and removed all the rubs. No less 
preparatives were required for our Saviour's 
coming, to make way for him in the entertain- 
ment of men, or to make way for men to the 
entertaining of him." — Lightfoot, vol. 6, p. 
137. 



The Law successively Abridged, till brought into 

one Precept. 

*^ The Jews, in the Talmud, have this saying : 
'The whole law was given to Moses at Sinai, 
in six hundred and thirteen precepts. David, 
in the fifteenth Psalm, brings them all within 
the compass of eleven. Isaiah brings them to 
six, Isa. xxxiii. 15. Mieah to three, Micah vi. 
8. Isaiah, again, to two, Isa. Ivi. Habakkuk 
to this one, The just shall live by faith, Hab. iL 
4.' " — ^Liohtfoot, vol. 6, p. 201. 
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>, > » ■ r«- -f rrr • *•• i.^ .« « ' Christ, whercbv he visiblv conqucFS thc dcvil ui^ 

Cood of the CivU Wa,-^n L.ght/oot. Sermon. ,^^ ^j^i,, ^^ „/„ . ^^^ j„„^^,^^„ ^j ^i, ^^^ 

'*I MIGHT show yoa how the Charch hath been bearer; the priests with trumpets, and the ga^ 

increased, the gospel propagated, God glorified, thcring host, that one after another destroy 

atheists converted and the enemies confounded, those Philistines, and that both together help to 
even by the deviFs persecution : but I need not , lay the walls of the city of hell flat. Upon this 

go far for examples and experiences in this kind : subject do I es{)ecially look in the exercise of 

Uxk at home,, in these times and distractions, these two offices; that they have not to fight 

where the devil is so busy ; and as we may against flesh and blood, but principalities and • 

sadly see him raging, and let loose in these powers. And this consideration is some satisfac- 

doleful wars so may we as visibly see Christ' tion to me, and hclpcth to settle me about that 

doing good to this poor kingdom but of this evil, matter which is now so much controverted, 

For, namely, about church power : for to me it 

'^ First : How many rotten hearts, and how seemcth, the acting of these two offices to be 

many rotten members, hath the devil— or God thus : the ministry to cast the devil out where 

rather, out of the devil's activity— discovered in it may be done, and the magistrate to bind the 

this nation in these troubles, which, like a moth devil where he cannot be cast out ; and *' ubi 

and corruption, were devouring a poor kingdom, dcsinit philosophus, ibi incipit medicus ;' where 

and she Imaw not who hurt her. What juntas the power of the one ceaseth, the other taketh . 

of hell have been found out, what plots discov- at it, and finisheth the work. The ministry, by 

ered, what cabinets of letters detected, what ac- the preaching of the word and by prayer, 

tioDS <]escribed, what hearts anatomized ! Pop- striveth to oast the devil out ; and, if it do it, 

ery, prerogative protestations, plotters, prelates well ; — but, if it cannot do it, it can go no far-' 

—all come to light, and found desperate and ther ; and then the magistracy cometh in, and 

devilish, and all this done by the great business : bindeth him, that he trouble not others, though 

of the devil; God overpowering him and making the ministry cannot cast him out from vexiuj^ 

him to prove a telltale of his own counsels, and, the party himself. It is needless to show how 

as it w^ere, a false brother to his own hell and I Christ overpowereth the devil by both these ; 

fraternity. the matter is so apparent and conspicuous, I 

** Secondly : How have these troubles beaten shall not need to go about to show it : it id 

men and the kingdom out of their fooleries and enough to say, that the ministry of the gospel 

nrperstitions. their trumperies and ceremonies, overthrew the idolatry of the heathen, and that 

customs and traditions ! which how hard it the magistracy can hang a witch.'' — Lioht- 

voald have been to have got off from them, if foot, vol. 6, p. 185. 

thev had not been thus braved in this mortar, • 

the great tenaciousness of them with divers, 

even in this mortar, is evidence sufficient : this Miiconduct of their own Party. 

dross would never have been got away, if it had *^ But it is not the enemy only that hath done 

not passed such a furnace ; and our Israel would us this displeasure that we feel, for then we 

never have shaken hands with Eg3rptian idola- could better have borne it, or hid ourselves from 

try, if it had not been beaten out of it by Egyp- him ; but it is some of our own party, some of 

tian affliction. So that let me take up the man- our friends, of our familiars, with whom wo 
ner of speech of our Saviour, with some inver- I have taken counsel together, and have gone 

sion ! O England ! England ! Satan hath desired 1 with them to the house of God as friends, which 
to winnow thee as wheat, and he hath winnow- ' do prove devils to us, or at least raise up devils 

ed away a world of his own chafT. among us, that ruin and undo us, that help on- 

*^ Thirdly : How many profane and ungodly ' our sorrows, augment our miseries, bind on those 
wretches hath this war cut off. Papists, atheists, ! plagues that the desert of our sins hath brought 

epicures, devils incarnate, that would not only upon us. Our own quarters are become as the 

have lain in the way, as so much rubbish to land of Gadarenes, where two possessed parties, 

hinder the work of the temple, but that would as I may so say, or rather two possessing devils, 

have proved Sanballats, Tobiahs, Geshems, and are so exceeding fierce, that none may pass by 

meh Samaritans, utterly to oppose it with all them, none can be quiet near them. And those 

their might ! It is a sad thing to see so many two arc, injustice in oppression and erroneous- 

of Israel perish in the matter of Baal-peor ! yet ness in opinion. 

there \s this comfort in it — that the entering ^* These are they that lose you friends, pro- 

into the land of promise will be the speedier, cure you enemies, and keep off neuters — that 

when these untowardly and ungracious ones i undo at home and exasperate abroad — ^that los^ 



are taken away.'' — Liohtfoot, vol. 6, page 
180-1. 



Th€ CioU Power to efftet what the JMtnistry 

cannot. 

"Chuist's power which he hath committed 
to ministers and magisimtes; the two hutds of 



you more hearts than all your armies can sub- 
due pei-sons, and do more mischief to your holy 
and honourable cause, than all the other devils of 
hell can do, than all your enemies on earth have 
done. Our sad case at this time, is like the case 
of the four lepers under the 'w^Wft oil ^)«»&%.tvfei. vcw 
the Book of Kings *, VC iVk^^ -ti^uX \xv\ft ^^ ^xX.'^ 
they went UDon (amine ; \1 \Xie^ -^voX Siotsv ^^ 
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city they went npon the enemy : if we ^o to the 
enemy^s quarters, there the devil of their cruel- 
ty devours us ; if we abide among our own, one 
or other of these devils is ready to destroy us ; 
•o that as it was with them of old, it is with us 
At this day. ' Abroad the sword devoureth, and 
at home is death/ 

" First, * We look for justice, but, behold a 
ory^ (for give me leave to use the words of the 
prophet, and to speak of bitter things in the bit- 
terness of my spirit) : the people of your own 
party expected judgement, equity, and comfort, 
from your sitting, and from your councils ; and 
they concluded with themselves, much like as 
Micah did, in another case— ^ Now will it be 
well with us, now we have such a parliament 
to take oare for us, to defend us, and to advise 
in our behalf: ' but, behold, instead of their ex- 
pectation, injuries, oppressions, wrongs, injust- 
ice, violence, and such complainings and cryings 
out in all quarters and parts even of your own 
party, that ^ let it not be told in Gath nor pub- 
lished in the streets of Ascalon, lest the uncir- 
cumcised triumph, and exult over us in it.' Mis- 
take me not, it is far from me to charge your 
honourable Court with any such thing ; for I 
may say in this as he or she did in another 
oase,^ — * My lord Da\id knows it not ;' but it 
b too many that act under you that cause this 
complaining, and that do this mischief; yet I 
cannot but say withal, that the injustice will 
become yours, if it be not remedied. 

"Now, O, that England's grief, in this par- 
ticular, were thoroughly weighed, and her ca- 
lamity and complaints were laid in the balances 
together ! Oh ! that the cries of all the oppress- 
ed, in this kind, might meet here this day to- 
gether in your ears, as we desire our cries and 
prayers might meet this day in the ears of the 
Lord ! What sad complainings, lamentings, 
grievings and cryings out would come almost 
from all parts and places in your own quarters ! 
I will not take upon me to particularize in any; 
only, might I have but the quarter of that time 
and patience at your bar, that I have here, and 
but some preparation for it, as I had for this ex- 
ercise — to do the message of mine own country 
as I now do the message of the Lord — I doubt 
I could tell you so sad a story, as would make 
your ears to tingle." — Liohtpoot, vol. 6, p. 
190-1. 



Orowth of Herenet. 

" How sad and doleful is it to consider, — and 
for God's sake take it seriously to heart, — that 
so glorious a Church as this was but a while 
ago, should now be so overgrown with these 
cursed weeds as it is, and is more and more 
every day, as is no reformed church under 
heaven. That God should be so blasphemed, 
his truth so polluted, the moral law so despised, 
repentance and begging pardon for sin so plead- 
ed against, the immortality of the soul ^Titten 
•gainst, duty cried down, and I know not what 

' 1 Kiiifi, i. n, 18. 



so cried nPf as is in the erroneous opinions that 
are among us, — what a misery is this in the 
midst of other miseries ! 

"A canker, a gangreen, hath seized npoo 
the land and devours insensibly, but it devours 
desperately and devilishly : and ^ jStU tu illmm 
aut ille te,' either bind this devil, or this devil 
will have all in his power and kingdom of dark- 
ness, before we are aware. How he gets 
ground, and grows, and devours, and destroys, 
— who is there that sees not? And for Sion's 
sake, who can hold his peace ? Souls lie a 
bleeding by this as well as bodies by the enemy; 
the church is undone by this as the land by them ; 
this spoils our truth, as they do our peace ; and 
when these are gone whither shall we go?"-— 
LiGHTFooT, vol. 6, p. 193. 



Jt Torpid Contcience. 

" That inward peace in the conscience, doth not 
infer having peace with God. — By inward peace, 
in the conscience, I mean the opposite to pangs, 
troubles, storms of conscience. And this peace 
Is the common temper of the most consciences 
in the world ; they have no disquiet at all. 
Who hath used to visit the sick on their dying 
bedsj — hath he not found it too common, that 
conscience hath been in this temper ? *■ I thank 
God, nothing troubles me; all is quiet in my 
conscience.' — As Elisha over HazaeL, upon 
foresight of his mischievousness to oome, so 
could I weep over such a poor soul, to see it 
get out of the world with such a delusion as 
this in its right hand. 

*' Ah ! say not * Peace, peace,' when there is 
no peace. For here, indeed, is neither peace 
with God, nor peace of conscience, properly so 
called. But if you wilt have the Spirit of God 
to word it, it is * the spirit of slumber ;' it is an 
impenitent heart ; it is amfXyijKu^j past feeling ; 
in a word, it is a Nabal's heart, dead within him. 
And that such a conscience should be quiet it 
is no wonder; for ^morttn non mordent.^ But 
it would be a wonder, if such a peace in the 
conscience should be a sign of peace with God. 
Into such a peace let not my soul, my conscience, 
enter. 

" It was a strange request of him that said 
to his father, ^ Smite me, I pray thee.' But I 
hardly know a more pertinent request that a 
sinner can put up to God, and it must be mine 
continually ; and I know, that all that know 
what belongs to the right frame of conscience, 
will pray with me, ^ Lord, smite me, I pray 
thee ; wound me, lash my conscience, and spare 
it not, rather than suffer me to lie and die and 
perish under such peace of conscience as this 
is;' if such stupidity may be called peace." — 
LiGHTPooT, vol. 6, p. 251. 



Likeneu between the Jew and Romanist, 

^' YoKB-FELLows, indeed, are the Jew and 
Romanist above all people of the world, in a 
deluded fancying their own bravery and privi^ 
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lege above all the world besides. He that 
comes to read the Jewish writings, eepecially 
those that are of the nature of sermons, will 
find this to be the main stutRng of them, almost 
in every leaf and page : * How choice a people 
is Israel ! how dearly God is in love with Israel ! 
what a happy thing it is to be of the seed of 
Abraham ! how blessed the nation of the Jews 
above all nations 1^ And such stuff as this all 
along. And is not the style of the Romanists 
the very same tune ? ^ How holy the Church 
of Rome ! what superiority and pre-eminence 
bath the Church above all churches ! and all 
the men in the world are hereticks and apos- 
tates and cast-aways if they bo not Romanists.' 
Whereas if both the nations would but impar- 
tially look upon themselves, they would see that 
there are such brands upon them two, as are 
apoa no nation under heaven, now extant." — 
LiOHTFOoT, vol. 6, p. 366. 



voluto mostrare anchora, che tale e Tamore e 
la carita di lui verso i suoi figliuoli spiritoali 
conmiessi al governo di lui, che per salvazza 
loro volontariamente spenderebbe la propria vita. 
Santissimo invero, e pio proponimento die pas 
tore e prelate.'' — Domenichi, Dialoghi^ p. 
161. 



Party Statementt in History. 

*' The worst is, that in matters of fact, all 
relations in these times are relations; I mean. 
much rc»ent of party and interest to the preju- 
dice of truth. Let me mind the reader to re- 
flect his eye on our quotations (the margin in 
such cases being as material as the text, as 
containing the authors), and his judgement may, 
according to the credit or reference of the author 
alledged, believe, .or abate from the reputation 
of the report. Let me add, that though it be 
a lie in the dock, it's but a falsehood in the 
hand of the dial, when pointing at a wrong hour, 
if rightly following the direction of the wheel 
which moveth it. And the fault is not mine 
if I truly cite what Is false on the credit of 
another." — Fuller, Church History, book 9, 
p. 195. 



Erasmus and Augustine upon Celibacy. 

Erasmus in vindicating hb Colloquies, says, 
^'' Mirum verb si procus amans laudat nuptias, 
dicitque castum conjugium non multum abesse a 
lauds virginitatis, quum.jiugustinus patriarch- 
arum polygamiam anteponat nostra catlibatui.^^ 
^Epistola, lib. 29, epist. 19, p. 1736. 



Cardinal Truchses* Device of the Pelican.^ 

" II Cardinale d' Augusta, Mons. Otto Truch- 
Ms, nobilissimo barone, porta anch' egli una 
bonorata impresa, oh' e il Pelicano : ill motto 
liberamente eonfesso di non saperlo, per non 
haverlo veduto, ne udito mai dire ; ma si dec 
credere, che sia ingegnoso, e conveniente al suo 
sottilissimo intelletto. La intentione di cosi vir- 
tuoso e ottimo prelate credo che sia questa : ch' 
essendo la natura del Pelicano tanto amorevole 
e pietosa verso i suoi figliuoli, che trovandogli 
morti da flera, o da alcuno altro uccello, col 
becco s'apre il proprio petto, e spruzzandogli 
del suo sangue gli ritorna in vita : esso ha 

' Craaoter. 



Sir Thomas More not scrupulously Veracious. 

Sir Thomas More may have been deceived 
concerning fiilney's death, or he may have 
thought it a pious fraud, and therefore meri- 
torious, to spread a faL>e account of his recant- 
ation. That he was not scrupulous concerning 
veracity in little things we know from one of 
his own letters : '^ Postea quam a nobis digressus 
es Erasmi charissime, ter omnino litercu abs te 
recepi : si totics dicam rescripsisse, fidem fortaus 
mihi non es habiturus, etiamsi sanclissinie men» 
tiar ; prascrtim dim ipse mi tarn probe noscat^ 
et ad scribendas epistolas pigrum, neque tam <i«- 
perstitiose veracem^ ut mendaciolum usque quoquo 
velut parricidium ahominer.^^ — Erasmi EpistoUt^ 
lib. 2, epist. 16, p. 117. 



Luther^ s Complaint of his Friends for publishing 
his Crude Thoughts. 

In the Preface to Conciuncul^B Q}uedamy 
Luther good-naturedly complains of his friends 
for having published these little effusions with- 
out his leave. Rogo tamen (he says) per Chris^ 
turn, pios meos fures (scio enim id eos facers cati- 
dido et sincero animo) ne faciles sint ad edendum^ 
neque me vivOy neque mortuo. siquid, vel per tn- 
sidicts me vivo furati fuerint mearum cogita^ 
tionum, vel me mortuo habuerint jam antea 
communicatum. Quando enim sustinere cogor 
personam talem ac tantam, prasertim tali tem^ 
pore, necesse est me dies et noctes asttuire et 
abundare cogitationibus mirabilibus, quas me-" 
morim imbeciUitas (injinita enim sunt) cogit in 
cartam duobus aut tribus verbis signare, velut 
inde chaos, aliquando^ si opus esset, formandum. 
Has autein, furto aliquo vel dono ablatcLS, edere^ 
certe ingrati et inhumani ingenii esset. Sunt in 
eis, ut sumus homines, qua humana, imo et car-- 
nem sapiunt. Dum enim soli sumtu et disputa^ 
mus, S(fpius etiam irascimur. Deus ridet nostras 
istas egregias sapiential, quibus coram eo gesticu- 
lamur, crede quod et delectetur istis stsis morioni" 
but eum regere docentibus, id quod ego non rarh 
feci, et adhuc facio sape. Sed si in ptMicum 
proderentur, na ego fabula pulcherrima fterem 
omnium fabularum totius mundi. Non quod 
impia et mala sint qua sic ardens cogito, sed 
quod pra nimia sapientia slulta sunt, etiam me 
ipsojudice, post refrigeratum calorem inventionis^ 
qualia sunt mulia qua in principio causa meet- 
fervens scripsi. Quare iterum oro, ut sine me- 
nihil meum edat ullus amicus, aut ipse subeat 
onus et periculum operis, testimonio aperto. Hoc 
et Carita* et Justitia requirit. Dei enim ^rolia^ 
ego per me ipsum^ etiam optxmU »cT\pX\*^ pob^ 
et possum me orwrare periculit, itvoidxa <mtTVhf«*> 
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plusquam iatis, ut nullo mihi in hac re rit opua 
adjutore. Christus Jtnu toleret nos,, et liberet 
fiof, tandem etiam a nobis ipnii quoque. Amen 1 
— Luther, vol. 7, p. 248. 



Luther'** Reply to Henry. 

" Quod autem ad me attinet privatim, a^nosco 
ingenii viriamquo moarum modulam, agnosco 
quam sim miser, quara maltis peccatis et infirmi- 
tati sim obnoxius. Interea, sint hostes mei vcl 
ipsis Angelis sanctiorcs (bene quidem ipsis, si 
esse poterunt), non impcdio. Ego vero ut 
Christo et piis EcclesisD membris me, ut dcbco, 
peccatorem profiteor; ita contra impiis me esse 
peccatorem plane pernego, adeoque, si civilis 
vits innoccntiam spectes, ut illos vix dignos 
censeam qui mihi calccamenti corrigiam solvant. 
Hanc civilis probitatis sestimationcm audacter et 
bona conscientia mibi ausim arrogare ; ncque 
ipsos hostes mihi quidquam objicere posse (si 
candide vellent judicarc) quod aut charitatis 
officii aut privaUD vita puritatem desideret, 
quod ego tamen illis, sine injuria, possim obji- 
cere." — Jtd Maledici et Contumeliosi Scripti 
Regis jSnglia TY^u/um, Retponno Martini Xu- 
theri. — Luther, vol. 2, p. 494. 



^ The third of these reasons must have bad 

r considerable weight in the age of private wars. 

The fourth savours of the cloister, ard arose in 

that pruriency of imagination which monkish 

morality produces. 

I find them in a curious book entitled La 

Manieres Jldmirables pour decouvrir toutes sortet 

de Crimes et Sortileges. Avec V Instruction solids 

pour Hen juger un procez criminel. EnsenUfU 

V Espece des Crimes^ et la punition d^iceuXj fiii- 

vant Les Loix^ Ordonnances, Canons et Arrests. 

Briefoement traite par le Sieur BouveT, Prevost 

General des Armees du Roy en Italie, et de wn 

' AlUsse Royale de Savoye. — Paris, 1659. Tha 

author continues thus. "Aussi la conJiscatUm 

est toujours faite des biens de ceux qui contrartent 

' Nopces inccstueuses. Et la peine de cet infamt 

\ crime est toujours suive de la mort.^^ — P. 277. 

I Marriages between cousins-german, or of sponsor 

' with god-child, are included by him under tha 

head of Incest as thus punishable with oonfisca* 

tion and death. 



Crimes of the Monks. 

These ugly works — 

Mark from what hearts they rise, and where 

they bide : 
Violent, despaired ; where Honour broken is. 
Fear lord, Time death ; where Hope is misery, 
Doubt having stopt all honest ways to bliss, 
And Custom shut the windows up of shame. 

Lord Brooke's Mustapha. 



Romish Gynophobia. 

HiERONTMus Vervesius left an injunction 
that no woman should be allowed to touch his 
corpse. Upon which Erasmus, writing to the 
brother of the deceased, observes, " Si sibi me- 
tuebat^ plane Juit udeec (5^oc ; si mulieribus, plur- 
imum fragilitatis tribuit illi sexui.^^ He adds, 
"Absit autem ut existimemus ilium fuisse fiiadyvvtj, 
quum Dominus peccatricis famince contactum non 
horruerit.^^ — Epistola, lib. 27, epist. 4, page 
1493. 



The Gabelle and the Jubilee. 

Madame de Sevigne tells a good story of the 
Bretons. *' M. Boucherat me contoit V autre jour 
qu'un cure avoit re^ devant ses paroissiens wu 
pendute qu^on lui envoyoit de France, car c^est 
ainsi quHU disent : Us se mi rent tous a crier en 
leur langage que c^etoit la Gabelle, et quails U 
voyoient fort bien. Le curi habile leur dit sur 
le meme ton ; Point du tout mes enfans^ ff n^est 
point la Gabelle, vous ne vous y connoissez pas^ 
c'est le Jubil6 : en meme temps les voila a genouzJ** 
— Tom. 3, p. 334. 



Prohibited Degrees. 

Four reasons are assigned for the prohibition 
of marriage on the score of consanguinity, "ia 
premiere raison est Chonneur de nostre sang. La 
seconde^ la frequente occasion que nous avons avec 
nos proches. La troisieme, que si ces conjonctions- 
la estoient permises, on seroit prive des alliances 
€t amitiez des estrangers. La quatrieme^ que 
V affection du sang dans le mariage feroit trop 
d'exces d*amour^ qui blesseroit la chastete qui doit 
£tre entre les conjoints, comme a voulu Saint 
Thomas en sa Secunda SecundsD, quest. 154, 
vf. J. 



Augustine's Caution with regard to Women. 

Thus Erasmus says of St. Augustine. Jam 
sobrietaiis et vigilantia comes est castitas, qua 
pracipuum est Episroporum decus et omamentum. 
Hujus illi tanta cura fuit, tU nee sororem, licet 
Deo dicatamy nee propinquo gradu cognatas fam» 
inaSy ad domesticum admitteret contubemium : et 
collegia mulierum, qua instituerat, raro admodum 
inviscret / nee omnino cum ulla fmmina miscerei 
colloquium, nisi prasentibus clericis, aut edits 
matronis, nisi forte quid esset arcani, quod unius 
auribus esset committendum. — Erasmi EpistoUt^ 
lib. 28. cpist. 1, p. 1573. 



Sir Thomas Morels Hatred of Heretics, 

Sir Thomas More describes himself in his 

own epitaph as neque nobilibus invisus, nee in* 

jucundus populo ; furibus autem, homicidis, hetre- 

I ticisque molestus : and of the latter part of this 

I self-commendation, he speaks thus to Erasmus: 

Quod in Epitaphio projiteor hctreticis me fuisst 

molestum, hoc ambitiose feci. Nam omnino sie 

illud hominum genus odi. ut illis ni rtsipisrant 

I tarn invisus esse velim quhm cm maxime, quippe 

! quos indies magis ac magis experior tales, ut 

munffp ah illis vehementer metuam. — ^Ebasmi 

I EpistoUBy lib. 27, epist. 10, p. 1511. 
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Ji»tguttifU9 ConctAine, and Erasmuit Remarks 
upon the Clergy of his day. 

WiiE!f Erasmus in his prefatory Epistle to 
:be Archbishop of Toledo, sketches the life of 
St. Augustine, he says, ''^^dolescens habuit eon- 
eubinam, quod humana permit tunt leges, et hac 
non repudiata sed erepta^ ascivit alteram. Verum 
fUrique servavit eonjugii Jidem, quam probitatem 
hodie non temere reperias in sacerdotibus vel ab- 
batibus." — Erasmi EpUt.j lib. 28, ep. 1, p. 1 572. 



Eratmus-t Defence of Sir Thomas More for 

Persecution. 

Erasmus thns endeavours to excuse Sir 
Thornas More for" his conduct toward the re- 
formers. *' Quod jactant de carceribus an verum 
sit nescio. lUud constat, virum natura mitiS' 
simum ntUli fuisse molestum, qui monitus volu- 
erit a sectarum contagio resipiscere. Jin isti 
postulant, ut tummus tanti regni Judex nullos 
kabeat car ceres? Odit ille seditiosa dogmata, 
quibus nunc miseri conaUitur orbis. Hoc ille 
non disiimulat, nee cupit esse clam, sic addictus 
pUtati, ut « in alterutram partem aliquantulum, 
indinet momentum, superstitioni quam impietati 
mcinior esse videatur. Illud tamen eximia 
eujusdam dementia satis magnum est argumen- 
turn, quod sub illo Cancellario nullus ob improbata 
dogmata capitis pcmam dedit, quum in utraque 
Germania^ Galliaquc tarn multi sint affecti sup- 
plicio. Jin non clementer odit impios, qui quum 
kabeat jus occidendi, ita studet mederi vitiis, ut 
komines ipsi sint incolumes ? Num illud postu. 
lant, ut Regis vices gerens adversus Regis et 
Episcoporum sententiamfaveai seditiosa novitati ? 
Fkigamus ilium non prorsus abhorruisse a novis 
iogmatibus, quod longe secus est : tamen aut 
mmnus quod susreperat erat deponendum, aut 
iissimulandus ille favor. Postremo, ut omitta- 
mus hie contentionem de dogmatibus, quis nesrit, 
quam multi leves ac seditiosi sub hac umbra 
parati tint ad omnium scelerum licentiam, nisi 
gkicentem temeritatam cohibeat magistratuum 
severitas ? Et indignaniur hoc a summo regni 
Judice factum in Anglia, quod in civitatibus qua 
religionem innovarunt, interdum facere cogitur 
senatus ? Quod in factum esset, jamdudum 
pseudocvan gelid in cellas et in scrinia divitum 
trrupissent, et papista fuissct quisquis kaberet 
^liquid, ^t plurimorum tanta est audacia, tarn 
effrenis malitia, ut ipsi quoque qui novorum dog- 
matum sunt autores ac propugnatores, acriter in 
istos stringant calamum. Et supremum ^nglia 
Judirem valebant connivere, donee impune talis 
eoUuvies inundaret in regnum, et opibus, et in- 
geniis et religione cum primis Jlorens.^^ — Epis- 
tola, lib. 27, epist. 8, p. 1505. 



Churrhyard^s Praise of English Poetry. 

"Nor scorn not mother-tongue, O babes of 

Enjrli^h breed ! 
I have of other language seen, and you at full 

may read. 



Fine verses trimly wrought and conchM in 

comely sort, 
But never I, nor you, I trow, in sentence plain 

and short, 
Did yet behold with eye, in any foreign tongue, 
A higher verse, a statelier style, that may be 

read or sung, 
Than in this day indeed our English verse and 

rhyme, 
The grace whereof doth touch the Gods and 

reach the clouds sometime.'' 

Churchyard. 



Soldier- Adventures. 

" I cannot blame them T, 
If they at bar have once held up their hand. 
And smelt the smoke which might have made 

them fry, 
Or learned the leap out of their native land ; 
Methinks if then their cause be rightly scanned, 
That they should more delight to follow drums, 
Than bide at home to come in hangmen's 

thumbs. 

" But holla yet, and lay a straw thereby ! 

For whiles they scape for one oflcnoe or twain, 

They go so long to school with felony, 

And learn such lessons in the soldier's train, 

That all delays are dalied but in vain ; 

For commonly at their home-come they pay 

The debt which hangman claimed erst many a 

day." 

Gascoione, Fruits of War, Stan. 82-3. 



Pay and Fine of the Assembly of Divines. 

"There was a motion about forfeiture of 
six or twelve-pence, or the whole day's pay, for 
absence. This I spake against, in regard of 
my constant oecessity of absence every Monday : 
but this I condescended to, that at the payment 
of our wages, the whole should be subducted, 
so that the like course may be taken in return 
of those who have been absent hitherto. At 
lost, it was ordered, that the absent should have 
twelve-pence subducted at the payment of our 
monies ; and the late comer, and the goer be- 
fore we rise, should lose also six-pence."— 
LiGHTFOoT, vol. 13, p. 295. 

Sins enumerated by the Assembly, 

" The first work this day was, the committee 
appointed yesterday brought in what they con- 
ceived the causes of our present mi.«jery : — as, 
1 . The sins of the Assembly ; as, neglect of the 
service, — as in slackness in coming, and de- 
parting at pleasure : 2. By absentincr from 
prayers : 3. Manifesting a neglect in the time 
of debate, and neglecting committees : 4. Some 
speaking too much, some too little : 5. By 
irreverent carriage : 6. By heats in debating : 
7. Driving on parties : 8. Not serious examina- 
tion of ministers. II. Of the Arnvve%\ \. 1£akql- 
lation: 2. Want oC mmv^lftT^'. ^. %^^^rvtv^^ 
gaming, drinking^ &o.\ 4. 'WwvX ol ^>aRA^\s>ft 
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in the army. m. Of Parliament: 1. Not 
tendering the covenant to all in their power : 2. 
Not active in suppressing Anabaptists and Anti- 
nomians : 3. Not seeking religion in the first 
place : 4. Not suppressing stage-plays, taverns, 
profaneness, and scoffing of ministers : 5. Not a 
free publishing of truths, for fear of losing a 
party : 6. Oppression by committees : 7. Not 
debts paid : 8. Remissness in punishing delin- 
quents : 9. Private end aimed at: 10. Delays 
in relieving the army: 11. Church lands not 
sold for the maintenance of ministers. When 
this was read over, we fell upon debate of them : 
and. first Mr. Henderson moved, that our pri- 
vate failings here might not be published to the 
world : which was thought most rational by 
divers : only we sadly convinced ourselves of 
them here amongst ourselves: and while we 
were about this, Mr. Rows came in, and told us 
of a clause in a diurnal, which is said there to 
be a vote of the House of Commons, against 
imposition of hands ; which the House, be said, 
never made, and desired we would not believe 
it, till we heard from the House. Then went 
we on the sins of the Armies ; which held us a 
good while in canvassing : which being finished, 
the chairman of the committee reported the sins 
of the People . — 1 . Profaneness, scorn of God^s 
hand on us : 2. Duties of humiliation disfigur- 
ated ; 3. Our hearts not humbled upon humilia- 
tion : 4. Divisions in opinion ^d afiection 
among professors : 5. Jealousies and sidings : 
6. Unthankfulness for God's mercies : 7. Neg- 
lect of personal and family reformation : 8. 
Carnal confidence and general security. Then 
went we on with the sins of the Parliament ; 
which before we had gone through, it was 
grown late, and so we adjourned till afternoon." 
— LiGUTFooT, vol. 13, p. 309. 

Their Debates concerning Burial, 

'^Desired,* that our Directory for burial 
nftight be hastened. Whereupon we fell upon 
that business : and, first, there was some mo- 
tion made for consideration of the place where 
to bury : and some moved against burial in the 
Church : But Mr. Vines, Mr. Marshal, and 
divers others, were of another mind : but it was 
thought fit not to meddle with this. Then fell 
we upon the question, W hether we should have 
funeral sermons? The Scots commissioners 
mightily opposed it; but the most of the As- 
sembly held for them, and that upon these two 
grounds : — 1 . Because it cannot be proved that 
they are unlawful : 2. Because the laying down 
of them may breed a dangerous effect in this 
land by so great an alteration. When we had 
done all, we were glad to lay it by again till 
Monday. 

" We speedily fell upon the business about 
burial, as soon as we were set : and the matter 
was, Whether to have anything spoken at the 
burial of the dead. Dr. Temple moved, that 
* something might be said at the very interment 
of the body :' but this was thought not fit to 
^ive any rule ibr, but rather to pass it over in 



silence, and so the minister left something to 
his liberty. Dr. Temple moved again. Whether 
a minister, at putting the body in the ground, 
may not say, * We commit the body to the 
ground,^ &c. And it was conceived by the 
Assembly that he might, and the words ^ with- 
out any ceremony more,' do not tie him up from 
this. Then fell our great controversy abont 
funeral sermons : and here was our difficulty, 
how to keep funeral sermons in England for 
fear of danger by alteration, and yet to give 
content to Scotland, that are averse from them. 
It was the sense of the Assembly in general, 
that funeral sermons may be made, if a minister 
be called on for it ; and the debate was, how to 
find terms to fit and suit with both parties. At 
last we fixed on this ; — * That the people should 
take up thoughts and conferences concerning 
death, mortality, &o., and the minister if he be 
puresent, shall put them in mind of that duty.' 
Here I excepted at the last word ^ duty ;' for 
that a little speech would put them in mind of 
the duty of meditating and conferring spiritually: 
therefore, I moved an alteration, which was 
much backed by divers, and it was changed ' of 
their duty.' The mind of the Assembly was, 
that these words give liberty for funeral sermons. 
And thus had we done the Directory for buriaL" 
— LiGHTFOOT, vol. 13, p. 339. 



J Wild Vineyard. 

^^The small elms along this valley were 

bending under the weight of innumerable grape 

vines, now loaded with ripe fruit, the purple 

clusters crowded in such profusion as almost to 

give a colouring to the landscape. On the op* 

posite side of the river was a range of low sand 

hills, fringed with vines, rising not more than a 

foot or eighteen inches from the surface. Oa 

examination, we found these hillocks had been 

produced exclusively by the agency of the 

grape vines arresting the sand as it was borne 

along by the wind, until such quantities had 

: been accumulated as to bury every part of the 

plant, except the end of the branches. Many 

of these were so loaded with fruit, as to present 

nothing to the eye but a series of clusters, so 

closely arranged as to conceal every part of the 

stem. The fruit of these vines is incomparably 

finer than that of any other, native or exotic, 

which we have met with in the United States. 

I The burying of the greater part of the trunk, 

with its larger branches, produces the efiect of 

pruning, inasmuch as it prevents the unfolding 

of leaves and flowers on the parts below the 

surface, while the protruded ends of the branches 

. enjoy an increased degree of light and heat 

I from the reflection of the sand. It is owing 

undoubtedly to these causes, that the grapes in 

I question are so far superior to the fruit of the 

i same vine in ordinary circumstances. The 

' treatment here employed by nature to bring to 

perfection the fruit of the vine may be iraititcd ; 

but without the same peculiarities of soil and 

exposure, can w^ith difficulty be carried to the 
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same magnificent extent. Here are hundreds 
of acres covered with a moveable surlace of 
sand, and aboonding in vines, which left to the 
agency of the sun and the winds, are by their 
operation placed in more favourable circum- 
stances than it is in the power of man, to so 
great an extent to aflford." — Edwin ^Jamxs, 
£xpedititm to tht Rochf MwuUaim^ vol. 2, 
p. 316. 



Migration of the jSrdea Canadensis. 

" The migrations of the Ardea Canadensis 
afibrd one of the moft beautiful instances of 
animal motion we can anywhere meet with. 
These birds fly at a great height and never in 
a direct line ; but wheeling in circles, they ap- 
pear to float without eflbrt on the surface of an 
aerial current, by whose eddies they are borne 
about in an endless series of revolutions. Though 
larger than a goose, they rise to so great an 
elevation as to appear like points, Mmetimes 
luminous and sometimes opaque, as they hap- 
pen to intercept or reflect the rays of the sim : 
but never so high but their shrill and incessant 
clamours may be heard.*' — Edwin James, Ex- 
ftdition to the Rocky MountainSy vol. 3, p. 186. 



Angelic Militia, 

Ladt Morgan in 1819 saw a procession of 
MUizia Angelica at Yercelli, which she says, 
^ considerably added to the bastle of its streets. 
This confraternity, instituted in honour of St. 
Thomas the Angelic Doctor, is one of great 
feverence and celebrity ; and the Sagro Cingolo^ 
or girdle of the Saint (which appears not to 
have been the cestus of Venus) is among the 
most precious relics in the treasury of the ca- 
thedral of Veroelli.''-^/ta/y, vol. l\ p. 69. 



University Dresses derived from the Pagans. 

Peiresk, ^^ being upon one day to receive the 
dbctorall ornaments from his uncle (in the Uni- 
versity of Aix), and resolving to confer them 
himself the next day upon his brother, searched 
for such things as might be requisite to explain 
the original and antiquity of these doctorall 
ensigns and badges. — It would perad venture be 
tedious, if I should but briefly run over the 
heads of the things which, with large testimony 
ef his learning, he discoursed in thode several 
acts which he performed for his degree. Let 
it suflice to say, that he carried himself with so 
much alacrity and vigour, that he did not only 
ravish all the by-standers with admiration, but 
be seemed also to Pacius even very much to 
exceed himself. Two days after, when he was 
to confer the doctorall ornaments upon his 
brother, it cannot be expressed with what sweet 
content he filled the minds of his hearers. For, 
from a certain statue of Metrodorus with his 
hat, Arcadian cap and labells, with his philoso- 
pher's cloak, and ring on his loft hand ; also 
from certain statues of Hippocrates with the 



like cloak, and an hood upon it; from a cer- 
tain inscription of Eubulus Marathonius; and 
a statue with labels not about his neck, but hia 
head ; from the like statues of Plato, Theophras- 
tus, Phavorinus, and others; out of certain 
Gothic pieces, upon which there were mitres 
not much unlike caps ; in a word, out of innu- 
merable other monuments ; he shewed how the 
use of these ornaments came from the Greeks 
to the Latins, and so down to us ; and how from 
the Philosophers and ancient Priests, it was by 
degrees introduced among the Professors of 
several sciences in our modem Universities : 
all which he confirmed by frequent citations of 
Councils, Fathers, Poets, Historians, and Ora< 
tors." — Life of Peiresk by Gassendus, traiu- 
lated by W. Rand, 1657, p. 77. 



PeiresWs Dream. 

Peiresk ** happened to dream a dream, which 
as often as he related to me," says Gassendus, 
*^ which was divers times, he would always 
premise, that if another should have related it 
unto him, he could not have believed it. There 
was in his company Jacobus Rainerius, a citizen 
of Aix, who was wont to lodge in the same 
chamber with him, and their lodging was at 
the White Inn, between Monpellier and Nlsmes. 
Now Peireskius was in a dream, and talked to 
himself obscurely of I know not what strange 
business, whereupon Rainerius awaked him, 
asking him what was the matter ? To whom 
he replied, Alas and well away, what a sweet 
and a pleasant dream have you robbed me of I 
I dreamt I was at Nismes, and that the gold- 
smith oflered to sell me a golden piece of Julius 
Ciesar's coin for four cardecues : and I was 
just ready to give him the money that I might 
have the piece; whereas by your unseasonable 
waking of me, the goldsmith vanished out of 
my sight, and the piece of coin out of my hands. 
Soon after, not thinking of the dream, he went 
to Nismes, and while dinner w^as making ready, 
he walked about the town. 

^^ Now it happened wonderfully that he hit 
upon a goldsmith, and asking him if he had any 
rarities, he answered that he had a Julius Cesar 
in gold. He asked him what he would take for 
it ; he said, four cardecues. Whereupon he pres- 
ently gave him the money, took his Julius Cssar, 
and so was his dream wonderfully and most 
happily fulfilled. Wonderfully, I say : for he 
might easily think upon Nismes, whither he 
was to go the following day; he might well 
dream of that piece of coin of Julius CsDsar, 
which waking he had often desired, and that 
he might meet with it in that city wherein 
there were so many reliques of Roman antiqui- 
ty ; and he might dream of a goldsmith, for to 
men of that trade, such pieces are commonly 
brought by them which dig them up. He 
might dream of an indifferent price, such as 
goldsmiths rather than antiquaries are wont to 
set upon svich commoAVtves -. >aB m\^\. \ivi^ 
thought of four cardecxie^ V\\ii ^^Oo. 
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moderate price a g^oldsmith might be content, i that upon an imitable scale, may tnrn to Dr.* 
Finally, a goldsmith, and at Nisraes, might Plott's two views of the churches of Ingestrea 
have such a piece at such a price. But that and Okeover, in Staflfordshire, restored in the 
all these should concur, and that the event : reigo of Charles the Second. In such erections 
riioold answer to the dream, is altogether won- ' how much of the old effect is preserved by 
derful. Yet Peireskius was not the man that ' round arches, broken surfaces, and variety of 
would conclude that this dream did therefore light and shade ! 

proceed from any preternatural cause. If such *' The case of repairs is next to be consid- 
dreams had often happened, he might pcradven- ered. 

ture have 'thought so: but knowing the snort "Awakened by the remonstrances of their 
which fortune is wont to make, he reckoned this ecclesiastical superior, a parish discover that, 
accident only aomng those rare cases which by long neglect, the roof of their church is half 
are wont to amaze the vulgar." — Life of Pet- ' rotten, the lead full of crack:*, the pews falling 
resk by Gasseicdus, tramlated by W, Rand, , down, the windows broken, the mullions decay- 
1657, p. 139. ed, the walls damp and mouldy. Here it if 

well if the next discovery be not the value of 

the lead. No matter whether this covering 
Whitaker on Building and Repairing Churches, have or have not ffiven an air of di^rnitv aod 
**BuT how, it may be asked, are our dilapi- venerable peculiarity to the church for cento- 



dating churches to be rebuilt, or how restored ? 
— Certainly not with a puerile affectation of 
what is called Gothicism, while it really con- 



ries. It will save a parish a.ssessment. 

" However, the work of renovation proceeds 
-the stone tracer}' of the windows which had 



^ists in nothing more than piked sash windows, | long shed their dim religious lig^^t is displaced, 
which every other feature of the place belies, and with it all the armorial achievements of an- 
This, as it costs little, and makes one step to tiquity, the written memorials of benefactors, 



meet ancient prejudice, is perpetually attempted 
in the most frugal ecclesiastical works. 



the rich tints and glowing drapery of Saints 
and Angels. In short another Dowsing .seems 



" But I am no advocate for what is called i to have arisen. But to console our eyes for 
modern Gothic of a more expensive and elabo- these losses, the smart luminous modern sash \s 
rate kind. — The cloven foot wUl appear ; for introduced : and if this be only pointed at top, 
modern architects have an incurable propensity &H is well ; for all is Gothio still. Next are 
to mix their owti absurd and unauthorized fan- condemned the massy oaken stalls, many of 
cies with the genuine models of antiquity. | which are capable of repair, and as many want 
They want alike taste to invent and modesty to noney These are replaced by narrow, slender 
copy. Neither am I so superstitiously addicted deal pews, admirably contrived to cramp the 
to what however I extremely v6nerate, the tall, and break dow^n under the bulky. Next, 
forms of our ancient churches, as to maintain the fluted woodwork of the roof, with all its 
that they ought not in any case to be abandoned, i carved enrichments, is plastered over. It look- 
No modern, even though a good Catholic, per- i e<i dull and nourished cobwebs. Lastly, the 
hape, would go all the, length of Durand, who screens and lattices, which, from a period ante- 
can discover a spiritual sense in nave, side-ailes, ' cedent to the Reformation, had spread their 
choir, columns, and arches ; nay, who can find ligbt and perforated surfaces from arch to arch, 
types in mullions, and mysteries in the weather- I are sawn away ; and, in the true spirit of mod- 
cock.* But so much is surely due to ancient e"i equality, one undistinguishing blank is sub- 
prejtldice, that where there is no powerful rea- stituted to separations which are yet canonical, 



son to the contrary, the old distribution of parts 
ought to be adhered to. How many from the 
want of these have found their piety damped, 
and have contracted an incurable aversion to 
modern churches ! 

** But to be more distinct : — 



and to distinctions which ought yet to be re- 
vered. 

'* Whereas, if these works were conducted 
with a proper regard for antiquity, the failing 
parts restored on the same model, and with the 
same materials as those which remain, and np 



" What I recommend upon a small scale is ' feature of either concealed or removed, posterity 
precisely what was done upon a large one at ' would thank us, not only for transmiitiiig to 
the rebuilding of St. Paul's, which by the judi- them with fidelity many venerable remains of 
eious adoption of the form of a cross, instead of ! ancient art, but those in a state more durable, 
becoming an Heathen temple remained a Chris- and less likely to become burdensome to them* 
tian cathedral. And whoever wishes to see the selves, than the frail and unskilful substitutions 
same reverence for antiquity in the form, united of the present day." — Whitaker's History of 
with unavoidable modernism in the manner, and Craven^ p. 500. 



1 This is no exafsentinn. *Gnlln« siiprn ecelei«lnin ' 

positiis ireilleatnres signiAcnt. Vinrn TerroH in qii& irnllui Legend concerning the Bison's Revivescence. 

■edet recinm rc|>re«:niat predlotntis Mrronnein, iit non tt xr c al -kk- i •• 

loqiiatiir ex spirliu hominU. wjd ThjI.' But thto 1« nothing Many oi the Mmnatareas believe that the 

to Dumnd'i nccoiint of rand and uravei used in ehnrch- bones of tho»e bisons which they have slain and 

bulIdinK. 'ChIx chnrttas fervens ent. que sibi conjiinifit j:„«.ofo^ «f fl-cU r;»« „««:» «i .1 i -.l 

■abuium-id est terrenuni opu»,' Ac. Yei is his work a»vested of flesh, rise agam, clothed with renew- 

KylMl a Rationale ! , ed flesh and quickened with life, and become 
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fat and fit for slaaghter the succeedinpr June. 
They assert that some of their nation, who were 
Xbrmerly on a hunting excursion, lost one of 
their party, a boy, and returned to the village, 
lamenting his loss, and believing him to have 
been killed by the Sioux nation, with whom 
they were then at war. Sometime afterward a 
war-party assembled, and departed to revenge 
4he supposed murder of the boy. During their 
journey they espied a bison, which they pur- 
sued and killed. When lo ! on opening the ab- 
domen of the animal, what was their astonish- 
ment to observe the long-lost buy alive and 
welL, after having been imprisoned there one 
entire year. Relieved from his animated pris- 
on-house, he informed them, that when he left 
his hunting companions, he proceeded onward 
a considerable distance, until he was so fortu- 
nate as to kill this bison. He removed the 
flesh from one side of the animal; and as a 
rainy inclement night was approaching, he con- 
cluded to take shelter within the body of the 
animal, in place of the viscera which he had 
taken out. But during the night whilst he 
slept, the flesh of the bison that he had cut oflf 
grew over the side again, and effectually pre- 
vented his getting out; and the animal being 
restored to life, he had thus been pent up ever 
since." — Edwin James, Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountaina, vol. 1, p. 257. 



Ireland, with a jealous eye; and I shaU ever 
continue to think that Protestant Government is 
unwise which trusts power to the Catholics, till 
it shall be clearly proved, that if they had the 
opportunity they would not use it to the oppres- 
sion of the Protestants. There are some en- 
lightened gentlemen among the Catholics ; but 
the persecuting spirit of the Roman Church re- 
mains in the hearts of the generality of its mem- 
bers; and whilst it does remain. Popery must 
be watched, intimidated, restrained." 



Peiretk^s Enquiry concerning the Position of 
Churches toward the East. 

Peirksx desired Selden *^ that, if but for his 
sake, he would observe the situation of the 
English churches, whether, to such as enter- 
ed, they stood East, and whether they look to- 
wards the Equinoctial, or either Solstice. For 
he accounted it a thing worth the enquiry, that 
he might find out (as I suppose) whether our 
ancestors worshipped towards the winter sun- 
rise, or some other way : because according to 
the ancient tradition of the Church, our Lord 
Christ, who Is termed the East or Sunrise, was 
bom when the sun was in the winter tropic. 
He had already sped well at Paris in this enqui- 
ry ; for Jacobus AUealraus, a famous mathema- 
tician, having examined the matter, found that all 
the ancient churches did decline from the aequi- 
noctial to the winter sun-rise, that of St. Yictorina 
only excepted, which declined toward the summer 
ton-rise. As for the St. Benedictine church he 
made no reckoning thereof, which he conceived 
was termed bistornata because it had been twice 
turned, or iU-tumed." — Life of Peiresk by Gas- 
tiKDUs, translated by W. Rand, 1657, p. 207. 



Bishop Watson (Landaff) against trusting the 
Catholics with political Power. 

"No man," says Bishop Watson (Memoirs, 
Tol. 1, p. 253), ** will suspect me of a want of 
toleration in religious matters^ yet I own I 
have looked upon the concessions which have 
been made to the Catholics both here and in 



Sir George Mackenzie's Theory that Prophecy 
may belong to the Soul of Man. 

^^ From this divine principle, that Man's soul 
is made after God^s image, I am almost induced 
to believe, that Prophecy is no miraculous gift 
bestowed upon the soul at extraordinary occa- 
sions only, but is a natural (though the highest) 
perfection of our Human Nature. For if it be 
natural for the stamp to have impressed upon it 
all the traits that dwell upon the face of the seal, 
then it must be natural to the soul, which is 
God's impressa. to have a faculty of foreseeing ; 
since that is one of God's excellencies. Albeit 
I confess, that that stamp is here infinitely bedim- 
med and worn ofi"; as also we know by experience, 
that men upon a death-bed, when the soul begins 
(being detached by sickness from the body's 
slavery) to act like itself, do foresee and foretell 
many remote and improbable events. And for 
the same reason, I do think predictions by 
dreams, not to be extraordinary revelations, but 
rather the products natural of a rational soul. 
And if sagacious men can be so sharpsighted in 
this state of glimmering as to foresee many 
events which fall out; why may we not say^ 
that Man, if he were rehabilitated in the former 
state of pure nature, might, without any ex- 
traordinary assistance, foresee and prophesy? 
For there is not such a distance betwixt that 
foresight and prophecy, as is betwixt the two 
states of Innocency and Corruption, according 
to the received notions which men have seized 
to themselves of that primitive state of Inno- 
cency." — Sir George Mackenzie, The ftrtu- 
oso, p. 66. 



Fanatics and the Old Testament. 

** The bigots in the second place proceed to 
fancy, that they who difier from them are ene- 
mies to God, because they diflfer from God's 
people ; and then the old Testament b consult- 
ed for expressions denouncing vengeance against 
them ; all murders become sacrifices by the ex- 
ample of Phineas and Ehud; all rapines are 
hallowed by the Israelites borrowing the ear- 
rings of the Egyptians; and rebellions have 
an hundred forc'd texts of Scripture brought to 
patronize them. But I oftentimes wonder 
where they find precedents in the Old Testa- 
ment for murdering and robbuv^ uvciC'^ x^^MVaf 
tion, or for lying so \mipudQtvX\^ ^oi N«>aaX >>a«rj 
think the good old cause *^ ^Vd&Yi Oodlox«^^^v^%\ 
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has commanded ns not to lie, even for his sake." 
—Sir George Mackenzie, Eftay on Reason, 
p. 430. 



JrU of FactionM} . 

"Thet who enter into a Faction, do not 
properly reason weakly ; bat desert reason alto- 
getber, as one does who leaves his own to go 
itato another country, whereof the laws, cus- 
toms and language are diflfercnt. The design 
and centre of Faction is to drive on such a pro- 
ject, and adhere to those who prosecute it. 
And therefore notbing must be allowed or ar- 
gued but with respect to these. Hence it is, 
that in vain you reason with them; for one 
may transubstantiate as soon as convert them : 
all that their friends say is unanswerable, and 
they contemn and scorn what is said by their 
adversaries when they cannot answer it ; there 
is no crime they dare not commit, for the guilt 
•eems but small when divided amongst so many 
bearers; they warm themselves by clubbing 
into a kind of belief, and they vote themselves 
into a shadow of infallibility ; whilst they cry 
out against others as slaves to the Government, 
they become really slaves to the Faction, their 
liveries and chains being seen by all, except 
themselves. But the great salary with which 
their bondage is to be rewarded, is applause 
from their friends, or it may be the mob, to 
whom naturally their appeal lies ; and the get- 
ting into the Government, where they will be 
abhorred for practising every thing they for- 
merly decryed, and so have that reputation for 
which they toiled, blasted by their own old ar- 
gnments." — Sir George Mackenzie, Esiay 
en Reasonj p. 441. 



tram emortius aoademie, sceleton ezeamifics* 
tomm collegiomm, Mnsamm funos, et defuiuitB 
cadaver literatars.'' — Liobtfoot, vol. 5, p. 391. 

'^ — sciAMiTs nobile et Academicnm esse, ab 
ignobili fsece hominam, a liesi cerebri tnrba, inw 
peti, odio haberi, periclitari. Ego te non amarrai, 
alma mater, ni odissem tales; et specioea non 
esses, si non sorderes apod sordidoa, si non 
odiosa odiosis." — Lightfoot, vol. 5, p. 393. 



Danger to Religion, 

'* En quibus ab his nos laboramiia pajadoxo> 
rum paroxism is I Tollantur, inquiunt, ecclesiB, 
ut floreat religio ; et ut vigeat Veritas, tollantur 
haereses. Ut crescat concordia gentis, crescant 
schismata ; et ut augeatur communio sacra, re- 
primatur sacramentum communionls. Dimao- 
tur academise, ut oriantur idonei concionatores; 
et exstinguantur bonss litors atque eruditio, at 
apti fiant homines ad populum erudiendum. 
eenigmata Orci, atque oracula Inferonim."— 
Lightfoot, vol. 5, p. 393. 



J Papist'e Faith. 

" A Papist's faith upon this article," says 
Lightfoot (vol. 6, p. 37), ^^ comes to this, 
Credo in ecclcsiam sanctam Romanam Catfudieam 
— I believe in the holy Roman Catholic church. 
In which they speak impiety, to believe in men; 
falsehood, to call the Roman charch holy ; and 
nomense, to call that particular charch the 
church Catholic or universal." 



Heruies Suntrming like Vermin. 

" Invasit prssertim animos invasursD gentem 
effigies barbariei, et monstri infandi horrenda 
facies, in pnedia nostra et nos prsedam avide in- 
hiantls et assidue. Monstrum illud certe, cui 
acadcmia cibus, atque esca dilaniatorum cada- 
vera collegiomm. Bellua multorum capitum, 
at certe nullius. Fasx tota erratica, haBretica, 
vertiginosa, blasphema ; quae nihil novit nisi ig- 
norare. nihil valet nisi male velle. Monstra, 
quas olim non credet Anglia sibi se pe{)erisse. 
At non partus tuus bcec reptilia, 6 dulce natale 
solum, sed tua phthiriasis; nam non tam ex 
atero genita, quant ex ulceribus, ex statu tuo 
languido, exsangui, et decolore. Prout e cor- 
pore tabcscente ebulliunt vermes, et squalor 
sorditiesque pediculescunt." — Lightfoot, vol. 
5, p. 392. 



Joy at the Restoration. 

*^It is a gospel mercy, that Christiaiis are 
set up to be kings, rulers, and judges among 
Christians. — We need not go far for proof of 
this; for the flourishing condition of England 
both in church and state, under such govern- 
ment and governors, gives evidence and ex- 
ample sufficient in this case And vox popuH, 
the universal joy and acclamations of all the na- 
tion upon the happy restoring of his sacred Ma- 
jesty, speaketh sense and attestation of the 
whole nation, nay, of the three nations, unto the 
truth, and their sensibleness, of this mercy. 
^ The shout of a king,' of a most Christian king, 
was among them." — Lightfoot, vol. 6, p. 26^. 



Danger to the VhivertUie$. 

**NoN fingere nobis, idque mGBstis tremnlis- 
qne animis, non potuimus, qualis futura Anglia 
erutis oculis, Academiis et Clero : qualis futura 
Cantabrifria absque Cantubrigia; quale spec- 

J Excviientiy applicable at this time—July, 1887. 



Festival of the Assumption in Heaven and HeJL 

1 " Si vera loquitur Hildephonsos, festivitas ilia 
in terra cspIo et inferno celebratur. Sic enim in 
quinto de Assurationesermone ejus anniversari- 
am festivitatem depnedicat : * Universus mundus 
hunc diem festum cclebrat. Die enim qui Ma- 
tris Dei assumtse honori dicatns est, Angeli gaa- 
dent, virgines ipsi gratulantor, patriarchas et 
prophets Deum collaudant, apostoli et evange- 
listas salutant, matres gloriantur, papee, confee- 
sores, et doctores Catholici exultant. Si licitom 
est, pins dicam ; et dicam id ex cert4 praisiim- 
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tkme ; dicam id cnm sancta stultitia ; aniversus 
mmidus laetatur, et debito jubilo gaudet, inferno 
excepto, qui ejulat, marmurat et lamentatur, 
quod hajus diei festivitas et Istitia iis qui infer- 
nalibus claustris detinentur, aliquod solamen 
apportet, Censeo enim inferni potestatibus eo 
die iUicitum esse captivos suos uUo modo vex- 
are.' " — LioHTFooT, vol. 8, p. 307. 



The Bone Luz, 

" Haduan (whose bones may they be ground, 
and his name blotted out J) asked R. Joshua Ben 
Hananiah, How doth a man revive again in the 
world to come ? He answered and said, From 
Luz, in the back-bone. Saith he to him, De- 
monstrate this to me. Then he took Xuz, a 
little bone out of the back-bone, and put it in 
water, and it was not steeped ; he put it into 
the fire, and it was not burnt ; he brought it to 
the mill, and that could not grind it ; he laid it 
on the anvil, and knocked it with a hammer, 
but the anvil was cleft, and the hammer brok- 
en." — ^LiGHTFOOT, vol. 12, p. 352. 



Selden on Epitcopal Ordination. 

"Mr. Sbldkn: *By the laws of Enghind 
can ordain but only a Bishop, with some 
presbyters. In Edward VI. 's time an act did 
io enable : being repealed in Queen Mary's 
time: in the Ist, 8th, and 13th of Queen Eliza- 
beth it was revived again : and this law is 
neither against the law of Grod, nor nulled yet 
io our state. And whereas our Covenant swears 
out the regimen Eccletut^ this that we have in 
hand is not regimen EccUtia ; and we have 
fwom to preserve the laws of the kingdom, of 
which this is one.' — This speech of his caused a 
great deal of debate, and had many answers 
given it : and among other things, Mr. Hender- 
son, and the Lord Macland after him, took it to 
heart, and expressed their resenting of it, that 
there had been too much boldness with the 
Covenant." — Lxoutfoot's Journal of the jS»' 
temUy, vol. 13, p. 121. 



71 X. upon 1666. 

I>B. WoRTHiNOTOif says in a letter to Light- 
foot (Feby. 13, 1665-6), "I suppose you have 
seen, or heard of, some small pieces of one T. 
L., as The Voice out of the WUdemess, and An 
Exposition of Revelation C. 12 and 13, with 
other tracts about the downfall of Rome in 1 666 
(though I think he will prove to be mistaken 
therein). He lived in Queen Elizabetli's reignj 
lod at last he took himself to a shepherd's life. 
It is said that he was a Shropshire man by 
biith, and that T. L. stands for Toby Little- 
ton." — Liohtfoot's Works, vol. 13, p. 434. 



fiU Devotion FaUe that does not rest Mpofi Hu- 
mility. 

** Touts d^toticto est Ikasse, qui D^est point 



fondle sur I'humilit^ chr6tienne, et la charit6 
en vers le prochain : ce n'est sou vent qu'un or- 
gueil de philosophe chagrin, qui croit, en m6- 
prisant le monde, se venger des mepris et des 
m6contentemen8 qu'il en a repus." — Roche- 
foucauld. 



«in Argument for Virtue from the Esteem in 
which those are held who practise it. 

'^ An excess in bodily pleasures," says Dkar 
Sherlock, ** as fond as most men are of them, 
is universally infamous, which proves that they 
are not our last and highest happiness, wherein 
there can be no excess. Who vtras ever re- 
proached for being too wise and good? Who 
ever thought it possible to exceed in these 
things, or that it was infamous to do so ? Nay, 
who was ever reproached for despising bodily 
pleasures, for great abstinency and continency, 
and almost an utter disregard of the body ? Not 
only Superstition is apt to saint such men, but 
the wiser part of mankind do as much reverence 
such a perfect conquest over the body, as they 
despise and abhor the slavery and servitude of 
brutish lusts. It would be impossible for a soul 
which is nothing but body and matter itself, thus 
to raise itself above the body, and to contradict 
and subdue its bodily appetites and inclinations. 
And were not mankind conscious to themselves 
of some diviner principle in them than matter, 
and of some diviner pleasures, more honourable 
and becoming than the pleasures of the body, it 
is impossible they should so universally admire 
those men who despise the body and all its de- 
lights. And yet thus it hath been, not only 
among Christian ascetics, but even among Pa- 
gan philosophers themselves; not as a part of 
their Pagan superstition, but for the love of wis- 
dom, which gave them a true contempt of bod- 
ily pleasures." — Of the Immortality of the Soul, 
p. 97. 



Brutes give no indication of Immortality. 

The unbeliever's argument from the mortal- 
ity of the souls of brutes, is well confuted by 
Dean Sherlock. ^* For though we allow them 
to be immaterial, they have no natural indica- 
tions of immortality ; they have no happiness or 
pleasures but what result from, and depend on, 
their bodies : and therefore however God dis- 
poses of them after death, as far as we can 
judge, they are not capable of any life or 
sensation when they are separated from this 
body." — Of the Immortality of the Soul, p. 
112. 



Happiness and Prosperity compatible with Sal^ 

vation. 

'* Exceptitvo the case of persecution, a good 
man may be very rich and honourable, and en- 
joy all the delights and pleasures ciC vVvSs \\\a^ ^a^ 
much as it becomes a Tnan lo eu^o^ >Xv«<ccv. ^tst 
the world was made to \ie eiiy>^ed.\ «sA ^ %qkA 
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man who observes the rules of virtue, may en- 
joy this world as far as God made it to be en- 
joyed ', and therefore may be as happy as this 
world was intended to make him. Which is 
very fit to be observed, to prevent any unreason- 
able prejudices against the laws of our Saviour, 
as if we could not save our souls without re- 
nouncing all the ease and pleasures and com- 
forts of this life •,, whereas, in ordinary cases, we 
may enjoy all the happiness this world was 
made for, and all the happiness which we were 
made to enjoy in this world, and go to Heaven 
when we die." — Dean Sherlock, Of the /m- 
mortcUity of the Soul^ p. 574. 



Liturgy not duly impressed upon the People in 

its Use. 

The writer of that Life of George Herbert 
which is prefixed to his Remains, says, *' The 
chief aim of Master Ferrar and this Author was, 
to win those that disliked our Liturgy, Cate- 
chism, &c., by the constant, reverent and holy 
use of them : which surely had we all imitated, 
having first imprinted the virtue of these prayers 
in our own hearts, and then studied with passion- 
ate and aflectionate celebration (for voice, gest- 
ure, &c.) OS in God's presence, to imprint them 
in the minds of this people (as this book teaches), 
our prayers bod been generally as well beloved 
as they were scorned. And for my part I am 
apt to think, that our prayers stood so long was 
a favour by God granted us at the prayers of 
these men (who prayed ^br these prayers as well 
as in them) ; and that they fell so soon was a 
punishment of our negligence (and other sins), 
who had not taught even those that liked them 
well to use them aright, but that the good old 
women would absolve, though not so loud, yet 
as confidently as the minister himself." 



Stapleton ascribes Henry^s Victoriei to the Perse- 
cution of the LoUarde. 

Stapleton ascribes Henry V.'s victories to 
his appeasing what he calls the rebellion of Sir 
John Oldcastle. " By this speedy diligence of 
that gracious prince, both that heresy was then 
quailed, and (as Polidore noteth) the noble vie* 
torics of that valiant prince ensued ; God un- 
doubtedly prospering his affairs, who had pre- 
ferred the quarrell of him before his own pre- 
pared voyage." — Epistle Dedicatory to his 
Translation of Bede's History of the Church of 
England, 1622, p. 24. 



Liturgy to be the more liked because taken from 

the Mass-book. 

^*Thb sophism used to make people hate our 
church prayers," says the author of George Her- 
bert's Life, '' was a solid reason to make men 
of understanding love them, — ^namely, because 
taken out of the Mass-book; — taken out, but 
as gold from dross, the precious from the 
vUe.'» 



Stapleton' s Examples of Christian Zeal. 

Stapleton tells us that the Emperor Justinus 
defended the Council of Chalcedon ^^ with such 
Christian zeal, that he . caused Severus the 
schismatieal Bishop of Antioch to have his 
tongue cut out, for the daily blasphemies ho 
4ittered against that Council. Justinian also, his 
successor, caused all the heretical books and 
writings of the said Severus and others to be 
burned, and made it death to any that kept or 
used any such books." — Epistle Dedicatory to 
his Translation of Bedels History of the Church 
of England, 1622, p. 18. 



T%is system brought to its height by the Latiraik 
Council under Leo the Tenth. 

" Under Leo X. they held the same doctrines 
which they did before, but they held them now 

1 Def. Ca. 10, lib. 3, De Verb. Dei, ( Jam, pa. 14S0. 
I s Ibid. $ Aiu |M. 1451. 
I * In Lib. S, Diap. 1, q. L 



Infallibility ultimately referred to the Pope, 

^^ When thby have said all, and set it oot ' 
with great pomp and ostentation of words, for 
the infallibility of the Church and Council, it is 
all but a mere collusion, a very mask, under 
which they cover and convey the Pope's Infalli- 
bility into the hearts of the simple. Try them 
serioasly who list, sound the depth of their 
meaning, and it will appear, that when they 
say, the Church is infallible. General CounciU 
are infallible, the Pope is infallible, they never 
mean to make throe distinct infallible judges in 
matters of faith, but one only Infallible, and that 
one is the Pope. 

*' This to be their meaning, sometimes they 
will not let to profess. * When we teach,' said 
Gretzer,^ 'that the Church is the (infallible) 
judge in causes of faith, per Ecclesiam inteUigi' 
mus Pontificem Romanum, we by the Church do 
mean the Pope for the time being, or him with 
a Council.' Again,*^ * They object unto us, that 
by the Church we understand the Pope ; fioii 
abnuoj I confess we mean so indeed.' This is 
plain dealing: by the Church they mean the 
Pope. So Gregory de Valentia,' * By the nune 
of the Church we understand the Head of the 
Church, that is, the Pope.' So Bozius, *The 
Pope universorum personam sustinet, sustaineth 
the person of all Bishops, of all Councils, of all 
the whole Church; he is instead of them all 
As the whole multitude of the faithful is the 
Church formally^ and the general Council is the 
Church representatively, so the Pope also is the 
Church virtually, as sustaining the person of 
all, and having the power, virtue and authority 
of all, both the formal and representative 
Church ; and so the Church's or Council's judge- 
ment is the Pope's judgement; and the Church's 
or Council's infallibility is, in plain speech, tHP^ 
Pope's infallibility.' "—-Crakanthobp's Vigilim 
Dormit€tU, p. 173. 
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Wpoik anothei fouixdation. For then they cast 
away the old and sure foundation, and laid a 
Bew one of their own in the room thereof, the 
Pope^s word instead of God^s, and Antichrist's 
instead of Christ's. For although the Pope long 
before that time had made no small progress in 
Aatichristianism, first in usurping an universal 
authority over all Bishops, next in upholding 
their impious doctrines of Adoration of Images 
and the like, and after that in exalting himself 
above all Kings and Emperors, giving and tak- 
ing away their crowns at his pleasure ; yet the 
height of the Antichristian mystery consisted in 
none of these ; nor did he ever attain unto it, till 
by virtue of that Lateran ^lecree he had jostled 
out Christ and his word, and laid himself and 
his own word in the stead thereof, for the Rock 
and Foundation of the Catholic faith. In the 
first the Pope was but Antichrist nascent, in 
the second Antichrist crescent, in the third Anti- 
christ regnant *, but in this fourth he is made 
Lord o( the Catholic faith, and Antichrist tri- 
umphant, set up as God in the Church of God, 
ruling., nay tyrannizing, not only in the external 
and temporal estates, but even in the faith and 
consciences of all men, so that they may be- 
lieve neither more, nor less, nor otherwise than 
he preseribetb, nay that they may not believe 
the veiy Scriptures themselves, and word of 
God, or that there are any scriptures at all, or 
that there is a God, but for this reason, ipse 
dixit, because he saith so : and his saying, being 
t transcendent principle of fieuth, they must be- 
lieve for itself, quia ipu dixit^ because he saith 
10. in the first and second he usurped the 
tathority and place but of Bishops ; in the third, 
bat of Kings ; but in making himself the Rock 
$od Foundation of faith, be intrudes himself into 
the most proper office and prerogative of Jesus 
Christ. For otfur fofwndation can no man lay 
than that which i» laid, Jetui CArttf."— <!:kak- 
ABTBORp's Vigiliut Dormitans, p. 185. 



Origin and Propriety of the word PapiMt. 

"Beluirjcinb^ glorieth of this very name of 
Papists, that it doth atte$tari veritati, give testi- 
mony to that truth which they profess. Truly 
we envy not so apt a name unto them : only the 
Cardinal shows himself a very unskilful herald 
in the blazonry of this coat, and the descent of 
this title unto them. He fetcheth^ it forsooth from 
Pope Clement, Pope Peter, and Pope Christ! 
Phy, it is of no such antiquity, nor of so honour- 
able a race. Their own Bristor' will assure him 
that this name was never heard of till the days 
of Leo X. Neither are they so calfed as the 
Cardinal fancieth, because they hold communion 
in faith with the Pope, which for six hundred 
years and more all Christians did, and yet were 
not Papists, nor ever so called; but because 
they hold the Pope's judgement to be supreme 



and infallible, and so build their faith on him, as 
on the foundation thereof, which their own 
Church never did till the time of Leo X. It is 
not, then, the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, but 
the Lion of that Laterane synod, who is the first 
godfather of that name unto them, when he had 
once laid the Pope as the foundation of faith in- 
stead of Christ: they who then builded their 
faith upon this new foundation, were fitly christ- 
ened with this name of Papists, to distinguish 
them and their present Roman Church from all 
others who held the old, good and sure founda- 
tioo."-«-CaAKANTHOBF'8 Ft^tiit DormitoiM, p. 
188. 



What the Fathers did not know and did not do. 

*' If you please to believe it, all the doctrines 
of the Romish Church are no other than such as 
have been handed to them from the Apostles by 
all the ancient Fathers in an uninterrupted suc- 
cession. I believe I could instance in twenty 
several articles of the Romish Church for which 
they have no colour of authority from any of the 
Fathers. But this may suffice for a specimen 
of that respect which the Papists have for the 
Fathers, when they do not comply with their 
humours. The Fathers were so ignorant for a 
thousand years together that they did not under- 
stand, or so negligent that they did not instruct 
their people in, that great mystery of Transub- 
stantiation (than which none was more necessa- 
ry to be taught, because none more difficult to 
believe). The Fathers were so hard-hearted 
and cruel that they would suffer souls to fry in 
Purgatory for hundreds of years together, whom 
they might certainly have released by the help 
of Indulgences. The Fathers were so indiscreet 
that they allowed their hearers to read the Scrip- 
tures, ajid have them in a vulgar tongue ; but 
now it is not fit to be granted, saith Sixtus Se- 
nensis. The Church of Rome hath got a mo- 
nopoly of all knowledge, fidelity, tender-hearted- 
ness (which you will wonder at), discretioo, and 
all good qualities, and Infallibility into the bar- 
gain."--PooLK's NuUity of the RomiiA Faiik^ 
p. 52. 



{(i 



I Lib. de Not. Ecc, c. 4. 

3 PapUta dUueitw i Pmpd, qualitfuit PitruSi et Chris- 
lit nM. lUd. 
3 ucmsfid* Hm 
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JBellar miners Passage, 

If the people owe an absolute snbjectko 
of their faith to their teachers, the teachers have 
an absolute dominion over the faith of the peo- 
ple.'^ — This sottish doctrine of an implicit faith 
must needs be apocryphal so long as the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians is canonical, and especially 
Gal. i. 8, ^ Though he or an angel from Heaven 
preach any other gospel — ^let him be accursed.' 
And he is not contented with a single assertion, 
but adds, as we said before so say it over again. 
Let him be accursed. Which if the reader com- 
pare with that abominable passage of BeUar- 
mine's, ^ If the pope should err, in commanding 
vices and forbidding virtues, the Church w«.t«. 

^ He has Josl quoxed au V%\i\vl^clw>^Vi9« 
ion over your f^aUh. %Cac.V.%\. 
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boond to believe vices to be good and virtues 
to be evil ;' he will be able to judge whether 
the faith of the present Romish Charch be the 
same with that of the Apostle's days or not ; 
and whether they who are so liberal in dispens- 
ing their anathemas to all that differ from their 
sentiments, do not justly fall under the anathema 
here denounced." — Poole's Nullity of the Rom- 
ish Faith^ p. 93. 

"Whsn Bellarraine delivers that desperate 
doctrine that if the Pope should command us to 
sin we are bound to obey him; and when others 
have said that if the Pope should lead thousands 
to Hell we must not reprove him ; their follow- 
ers mollify the harshness of those assertions 
with this favourable construction, that the prop- 
ositions are only hjrpothetical, depending upon 
such conditions as by reason of the promise of 
Infallibility can never be fulfilled ; for, say they, 
the Pope cannot command sin, and cannot lead 
men to Hell : and this, if true, were a plausible 
evasion." — Poole's Nullity of tht Romith Faith, 
p. 243. 



no moment." — Poole's NuUUy of the Romidt 
FaUh, p. 161. 



Variatiom of the Romith Church. 

" As for the points between the Jesuits and 
Dominicans, how material the) are we will take 
their own judgements : if we may believe either 
one or other of them, the points are of great 
moment. If you ask the Jansenists or Domini- 
cans their opinion of the Jesuitical doctrine, they 
tell you that it is ^ the very poison of the Pela- 
gian heresy, yea it is worse than Pelagianism *, 
that they are contemners of Grace, — such as 
rob God of his honour, taking half of it to them- 
selves; that it is here disputed whether God 
alone be God, or whether the will of man be a 
kind of inferior, yet in fact an Independent Dei- 
ty.' ^ And for the Jesuits, they are not one jot 
behind-hand with them in their censure of the 
Dominican doctrine, which (say the Jesuits) 
brings back the stoical paradox, robs God of the 
glory of his goodness, makes God a liar and the 
Author of sin. And yet when we tell them of 
these divisions, the breach is presently healed ; 
these savages are grown tame, their differences 
trivial and only some school niceties wherein 
faith is not concerned. And now both Stoics 
and Pelagians aire grown orthodox; and the 
grace, glory, sovereignty and holiness of God, 
are matters but of small concernment ; and so 
it seems they are to them, else they durst not so 
shamelessly dally with them. But it is usual 
with them to make the greatest points of faith 
like counters, which in computation sometimes 
stand for pounds, sometimes for pence as inter- 
est and occasion require. And it is worth ob- 
servation, these very points of diflference when 
they fall out among Protestants, between Calvin 
and Arminius, are represented by our adversa- 
ries as very matericd and weighty diflferences ; 
but when they come to their share they are of 

A Thew are Mr. White's words In bis Sonuf Buccinc, 
i^nBsL Theolog. in £pis., and In parag. 7. 



Orowth of her Corrvptions. 

" As Jason's ship was wasted, so Truth was 
lost one piece after another. Nemo repente fit 
turpigsimui. We know very well, p(uito imo 
ahiurdo seqtmnter muUa, one error will breed 
an hundred, yet all its children are not bom in 
one day. St. Paul tells ns, the myttery of i«- 
iquity began to toork in his days ; — he tells as 
that heresy eats like a canker or gangrene, by 
degrees, and is not worst at first, but increaseth 
to more ungodliness (2 Tim. ii. 16, 17). As 
that cloud which, at first appearance, was no 
bigger than a man's hand, did gradually out- 
spread the whole face of the heavens, so those 
opinions which at first were only the sentiments 
of the lesser part, might by degrees improve 
and become the greater, or at least by the 
favour of princes, or power and learning of their 
advocates, become the stronger, until at last, 
like Moses's rod, they devoured the other rods; 
and monopolizing to themselves the liberty of 
writing and professing their doctrines, and sup- 
pressing all contrary discourses and treatises, 
their doctrines being proposed by them as 
Catholic doctrines, and the doctrines of their 
own and former ages (which are frequently 
pretended by several heretics), and this proposi- 
tion not contradicted by considerable persons 
(which in some ages were few, and those easily 
biassed), or the contradiction being speedily sup- 
pressed (which is very possible, and hath been 
usual), it could not probably fall out otherwise 
but that their opinion should be transmitted to 
their successors for the Faith of their age ; Rome 
wna not built in a day, neither in a civil, nor in 
a spiritual notion." — Poole's Nullity of thi 
Romish Faith, p. 165. 



Relics of Transubstance. 

" A SYNOD of bishops in Italy decreed that 
when the true fiesh of Christ and his true blood 
appears at the celebration of the Sacraments in 
their proper kind, both the flesh and the blood 
should be reserved in the midst of the altar for 
especial relics. Now I would know of you, 
sir priest, what rhyme or reason you have to 
make a relic of your God? Of the relics of 
Saints I have heard some talk ; but of the relics 
of God, or rather that God himself should be 
kept for a relic, I think never man heard but 
out of a Papist's mouth." — Work for a Mass 
Priest, ♦ B. 



Fasting, how explained by the Casuists. 

** Their casuists, as far as I can find, are 
agreed in these things. 

'^ 1 . That a man may eat a full meal of what 
is not forbidden, and yet not break the Church's 
precept of Fasting, provided vespers be first 
said. And the later casuists blame Coverru- 
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Tias for making any somple about it. If a 
man's excess coraes to be a mortal sin, yet for 
all that, saith Reginaldus,^ he shall not be 
judged as a breaker of his fast. Nay Lessios' 
goes farther, and saith, He doth not lose the 
merit of fiasting. Qu<imvis aliquu timltnm exce- 
dit non tolvit jV/immm, saith Card. Tolet.^ And 
Paaios Zacchias^ saith this is the conmion o[»in- 
ion ; and he thinks the intention of the Church 
is sufficiently answered. And so doth Pas- 
qualigns^ in his Praxis of Fasting. 



son may marry his mother.'^ — Work /or a Matt 
Pruit, k 14. 



Purgatory. Cruelty of the Popt to leave any 

Soul there. 

^' ^ 16. I READ in your books that your Pope, 
for delivering of souls out of Purgatory, pre- 
scribes sometimes no more but the saying of a 
mass at such an altar in such a church, or the 



sajring of a Pater-noster twice or thrice, &o. 

'^ 2. A man may drink wine, or other drink, Now I would know with what justice God 

as often as he pleaseth, without breaking his could keep him in such horrible torments as 



fast. He may totiet qw^iet bibere, saith Diana.^ 
Zach. Pasquaiigus^ who hath written most fully 
oo this subject, shews, that it is the general 
opinion that no quantity of wine or other drink, 
though taken without any necessity, is a viola- 
tion of the precept of fasting ; no, not although 
the wine be taken for nourishnlent, because the 
Church doth not forbid it. But this last, he 
saith, is not the general, but the more probable 
o{Hnion. 

** 3. A man may eat something when he 
drinks, to prevent its doing him hurt. Besides 
his good meals, he may take what quantity he 
pleases of sweetmeats or fruit : he may have a 
good refection at night, and yet not break this 
strict precept of fasting. For the eating as 
often as one drinks, it is the common opinion, 
aith the same casuist^ (who was no Jesuit), 
that it is not forbidden, because it is taken by 
way of a medicine ; and he quotes a great 
Bomber of their casuists for it. A collation at 
evening is allowed, saith he.* And Lessius^^ 
nith, there is no certain rule for the quantity of 
it And Card. Tolet.^^ saith, very large ones 
are allowed at Rome by the Pope's connivance ; 
even in the court of Rome, saith Reginaldus.^^ 
And now I leave the reader to judge of the sever- 
ity of fasting required in the Church of Rome." 
"Doctrinet and Practicet of the Church of Rome 
truly Represented, 1686, p. 128. 



are in Purgatory for want of the saying of a 
mass, or two or three Pater-nosters, whom in 
mercy he meant to deliver upon the saying of 
a mass or two or three Pater-nosters ? 

''i 17. And seeing I read in your books that 
your Pope bath power to empty Purgatory at 
once, and if the saying of a mass and a Pater- 
noster will help to empty it, I would know how 
you can excuse your Pope from unspeakable 
uncharitableness and hard-heartedness, in that 
he himself saith no more masses nor Pater^ 
nosters for Christian souls than he doth, nor 
setteth more of his priests on that work?"— 
Work for a Mast Priest. 



Titles of the Pope. 

" I HAVE read in your books that your Pope 
is called Caput universalis Ecclesia^ Pater Ec- 
cUsue^ Filius Ecdesut, Sponsus Ecclesite, Mater 
Ecclesia : the Head of the Catholic Church, the 
Father of the Church, the Son of the Church, 
the Spouse of the Church, the Church our 
Mother. Now I would know of you, how he 



•i Papist playing the Puritan. 

" I REMEMBER," says Crakanthorp, " R nar- 
ration, not unworthy observing, which long 
since a man of great gravity and judgement in 
law, and now one of the chief Judges in this 
realm, related unto me ; how one of the most 
notorious traitors in the time of our late Queen 
of happy memory, having by solemn vow, by 
oath, by receiving the holy sacrament, bound 
himself to murder his sovereign, returned home 
from Italy, but with such a share of zeal towards 
our religion, our state, and his sovereign — ^that 
in open Parliament (being chosen a Burgess) 
be made a very spiteful and violent invective 
against Recusants, and especially againt Jesuits. 
His paymasters and friends of Rome expostu- 
lating with him then about the matter, *0h, 
quoth be, it was needful I should thus do ; now 
all fear, all suspicion of me is quite removed ; I 
have by this my open speech gained trust and 
credit with the Prince, with the Council, and the 
whole State. I have now made an easy and 
free access to perform that holy work.' And 
a God bad not watched over Israel and bis 
anointed, many times w^ithout suspicion and 



can be the Church herself, and yet Head of the 

Church, and the Church's Husband ? how he danger he might have done, and had done it 

can be Father to the Church, and yet Son of indeed." — Vigilius DormitanSy p. 488. 

the Church? how the Father may marry his 

daughter, the brother may marry his sister, the 



^ ReSinald. Prazto 1. 4, c. 14, n. 103. 
> Less, de Justit. 1. 4, c. 2, dub. 2, n. 10. 

* Instruct. .Sacerd. 1. 6, e. % n. 4. 

* P. Zaccb. Q.U. Medico- legale!, 1. 5, tit. 1, qu. 1, pp. 
9t, 30, 31. « Paaqual. DecU. 120, n. 5. 

* DteD. Sam. ▼. Jejtra. n. 7. 

^ Praxis Jejunli Ecclet. Decis. 116, n. 3, Dec 117, n. 1, 
S,3. " Decis. 119, n. 2. 

* Beds. 86. n. 3, 4. lo Ubi siiprA.n. 11. 
*^ UU ioprt. " Ubl tapn, n. 185. 



Effects of the Doctrine of InfaUihilUy. 

"Having once set down this transcendant 
principle, the foundation of all which they be- 
lieve, that the Pope's judgment in causes of 
faith is infallible, they do by this exclude and 
utterly shut out all manifestation of the truth 
that can possibly be made mtvXa >^i<eiiv. Ow^sa^ 
whatever you wVU ageaiial xVi'ea exwi^^Tvv- 
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tares, Fathers, Councils, reason and sense itself, 
it is all refuted before it be proposed : seeing 
the Pope, who is infallible, saitb the contrary to 
that which you would prove, you in disputing 
from those places do either mis-cite tbcro, or 
mis-interpret the scriptures, fathers, and coun- 
cils ; or your reason from them is sophistical ; 
and your sense of sight, of touching, of tasting, 
is deceived ; some one defect or other there is 
in your opposition : but an error in that which 
they hold, there is, nay there can be none, be- 
cause the Pope teacheth that, and the Pope in 
hb teaching is infallible. Here is a charm 
which causeth one to hear with a deaf ear 
whatever is opposed : the very head of Medusa 
if you come against it, it stuns you at the first, 
and turns both your reason, your sense, and 
yourself also, into a very stone. By holding 
this one fundamental position, they are pertina- 
cious in all their errors, and that in the highest 
degree of pertinacy which the art of man can 
devise ; yea and pertinacious before all convic- 
tion, and that also though the truth should never 
by any means be manifested unto them. For 
by setting this down, they are so far from being 
prepared to embrace the truth, though it should 
be manifested unto them, that hereby they have 
made a fundamental law for themselves, that 
they never will be corrected nor ever have the 
truth manifested unto them. The only means 
in likelihood to persuade them that the doc- 
trines which they maintain are heresies, were, 
first to persuade the Pope who had decreed them 
to be orthodoxal, to make a contrary decree 
that they are heretical. Now although this may 
be morally judged to be a matter of impossi- 
bility, yet if his Holiness conld be induced here- 
unto and would so far stoop to God's truth as 
to make such a decree, even this also could not 
persuade them, ^o long as they hold that found- 
ation. They would say either the Pope were 
not the true Pope ; or that he defined it not as 
Pope, and ex cathedra ; or that by consenting to 
such an heretical decree, he ceased ip$o facto 
to be Pope; or the like*, some one or other 
evasion they would have still : but grant the 
Pope's sentence to be fallible, or heretical 
whose infallibility they hold as a doctrine of 
faith, yea as the foundation of their faith, they 
would not. Such and so unconquerable per- 
tinacy is annexed, and that essentially, to that 
one position, that so long as one holds it (and 
whensoever he ceaseth to hold it he ceaseth to 
be a member of this Church) there is no possi- 
ble means in the world to convict him, or con- 
vert him to the truth." — C&akanthorp's Vi- 
giliut Dormitanif p. 211. 



not of the Pope, being able to pi'wail against 
that sovereign remedy. But when once Greg- 
ory II., Zacbary, and their succeeding Popes to 
Leo III., had by most admirable and onexpU- 
cable fraud and subtlety clipt the wings and 
cut the sinews of the Eastern Empire ; them- 
selves first seizing upon the greatest parts of 
Italy by the means of Pipin, and then erecting 
a new empire in the West; the imperial au- 
thority being thus infringed, the Eastern Em- 
peror not daring, the Western, in regard of the 
late courtesy received from the Pope, being not 
willing, and neither of them both being able 
now to match and justle with the Pope ; this 
which was the great let and impediment to the 
Pope's faction, and the discovering of the Maa 
of Sin, being now removed, there was no means 
to keep out of the Church the heresies which 
the Pope affected. Then the cataracts of her- 
esies being set open, and the depths of the 
earth, nay of the infernal pit being burst up, 
heresies rushed in, and came with a strong 
hand into the Church ; and those heretical doc- 
trines which in six hundred years and more 
could never get head, passing as doubtful and 
private opinions among a few, and falling but 
as a few little drops of rain, grew now unto 
such an height and outrage, that they became 
the public and decreed doctrines in the Western 
Church. The Pope once having found his 
strength in the cause of Images (wherein the 
first trial was made thereof), no fancy nor 
dotage was so absurd for which he could not 
after that command, when he listed, the judge- 
ment of a General Council. Transubstantia- 
tion. Proper Sacrifices, the Idol of the Mass 
(to which not Moloch nor Baal is to be com- 
pared), their Pargatorian fire, their five new. 
found proper sacraments, Condignity of Works, 
yea Supererogation, and an army of like here- 
sies, assailed, and prevailed against the truth. 
The Imperial authority being laid in the dust, 
and trampled under the sole of the Pope's foot, 
no means was left to restrain his enormous 
designs, or hinder him in Councils to do and 
define even what he listed."-— Craianthorp's 
Vigilius Dormitantj p. 313. 



Consequenea of the Papers shaking off the Ivv- 
perial Authority. 

** So long as the Emperor, being Christian, 
retained his dignity and imperial authority, no 
heresy could long take |)lace, but was by the 
ri«l iudgement of (Ecumenical Councils ma- 
ipressed ; the faction of no bishop, no, 
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Puritans increased by Injudicious Opponents. 

"As we could wish our brethren and their 
lay followers, by their uncouth and sometimes 
ridiculous behaviour, had not given profane per- 
sons too much advantage to play upon them, 
and through their sides to wound even Religion 
itself; so we could wish also that some man by 
unreasonable and unjust, other snme by un- 
seasonable and indiscreet scoffing at tham, had 
not given them advantage to triumph in their 
own innocency, and persist in their afifeeted 
obstinacy. It cannot but be some oonfirroation 
to men in error, to see men of dissolute and 
loose behaviour, with much eagerness and pet- 
ulancy and virulence to speak against them- 
We all know how much scandal and prejudice 
it is to a right good cause to be either followed 
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for tke choice which should be kept and which 
not, that was wholly in her power and at her 
discretion.^'- — Frefau to Fowrtten Sermont. 



Tke WorthUu Poor. 



u 



Not every one that begs is poor ; not every 
one that wanteth is poor ; not every one that is 
poor, is poor indeed. They are the poor whom 
we private men in charity, and yoa that are nuu 
gistrates in justice, stand bound to relieve, who 
are old, or impotent and unable to work ; or in 
these hard and depopulating times [1623] are 
willing, but cannot be set on work; or have 
a greater charge upon them than can be 
maintained by their work. These and such 
as these are the poor indeed : let us all be good 
to such as these. Be we that are private men 
IS brethren to these poor ones, and shew them 
nercy ; be you that are magistrates as fathers 
.o these poor ones, and do them justice. But 
IS for those idle stubborn professed wanderers, 
that can and may and will not work, and under 
the name and habit of poverty rob the poor in- 
iked of our alms and their maintenance, let us 
harden omr hearts against them, and not give to 
them ; do you execute the severity of the law 
apon tham, and not spare them. It is St. Paul's 
oider,i — nay it is the ordinance of the Holy Ghost, 
and we should all put to an helping hand to see 
it kept, Ac tJuii wiU not labour let him not eat. 
These ulcers and drones of the commonwealth 
are ill worthy of any honest man's alms, of any 
good magistrate's protection."— -SANnaasoN's 
Fourteen Sennontj p. 107. 



DiM$enUre and Jame$ the Second. 

^ — Ths late King, for reasons obvious and 
evident enough, was pleased to issue out a free 
toleration to all his loving subjects of what per- 
suasion soever; and though the Dissenters, if 
they had but half the understanding of a humble- 
bee, might have easily perceived the drift and 
iBeaning of that indulgence, yet they either really 
were, or what is full as stupid, pretended to be 
altogether insensible of the design. You cannot 
imagine how dutifully they swallowed this bait, 
though it scarce served to cover the hook. 
Every Gazette was so crowded with the fulsome 
addresses, that a man, unless he had a particular 
iiterest at court, oouki scarce prevail to get a 
itrayed horse, or a deserting prentice, into the 
advertisemeats. You'd ahnost have sworn it 
had rained compliments for a twelvemonth to- 
gether, as Livy says it rained stones before the 
Punic war ; and such indeed these compliments 
were, for they proved as fatal to the deluded 
prinoe, as the brickbats did to St. Stephen. No 
young flattering coxcomb ever desired his mis- 
tress after sq prodigal a rate ; no hungry poet 
ever squandered away so much nauseous flattery 
and rhetoric upon a liberal patron, as they did 
opon the liberal monarch for his no-gift of tol- 
eration. In short, if they had had all Arabia in 
their hands, it wouid not bBve furnished them 



with incense enough upon this occasion. By 
their frequent correspondence with the other 
party, they were got into their dialect, and so 
talked of nothing else but oblations and sacri- 
fices. And what were those sacrifloes ? £ven 
those goodly things called Lives and Fortunes.*' 
— Thomas Brown's Dialogues^ p. 287. 



Consequence of requiring Scripture JhUhorityfor 

Everything. 

"WuxN this gap was once opened, *What 
command have you in scripture, or what example^ 
for this or that?' una Eurutque Notueque ; it 
was like the opening of Pandora's box, or the 
Trojan horse. As if all had been let loose, 
swarms of sectaries of all sorts broke in, and as 
the frogs and lice in £gypt, overspread the face 
of the land. Not so only but (as often it hap- 
penetb) these young striplings soon outstript 
their leaders, and that upon their own ground ; 
leaving those many parasangs behind them, who 
had first shewed them the way and made en- 
trance for them. For as those said to others. 
What command or example have you for kneel- 
ing at the communion ? lor wearing a surplice, 
&c. ? for Lord Bishops ? for a penned Liturgy ? 
for keeping holy days, &c. ? and there stopt ; so 
these to them. Where are your Lay Presbyters, 
your CUsses, &c. to be found in scripture? 
where your Steeple Houses? your National 
Church? your Tithes and Mortuaries? your 
Infant Sprinklings? nay, where your Metre 
Psahns ? your two Sacraments ? your observing 
a weekly Sabbath ? (for so far, I find, they are 
gone, and how much farther I know not, already, 
and how much farther they will hereafter, for 
erranti nullua terminus^ God only knowcth). 
Shew us, say they, a command or example for 
them in scripture. 

Fugerunt trepidi vera et ouuufesta loquentem. 
StoicidsB. Juv. S<U. 2. 

Thus do the.se pay them home in their own met- 
al ; and how the pay can be honestly refused, till 
they order their mintage better, I yet understand 
not." — Sandbrsoin's Preface to his Sermons, 



Want of Charity in Puritans and Papists. 

*' Marvel not that I call them 6reMren though 
they will by no means own us as such ; the 
more unjust and uncharitable they. And in this 
uncharitableness (such a coincidence there is 
sometimes of extremes) the Separatists and the 
Romanists, consequently to their otherwise most 
distant principles, do fully agree ; like Samson's 
foxes tied together by the tails to set all on fire, 
although their faces look quite contrary ways. 
But we envy not either these or those their un- 
charitableness, nor may we imitate them therein. 
But as the Orthodox Fathers did the wavward 
Donatists then, so we hold it our duty now, to 
account these our uncharitable Vst^vViieii ^& ^^ 
ot one sort as oC t\ke o\)i\eT^ out \itc\^twv %v^.^ 
whether they wiU Ihank xxa tot Vx ot itf>^ latU-nx.^ 
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by persons open to jast exceptions, or maintained 
yiriih slender and unsuflUcient reasons, or prose- 
cuted with unseasonable and indiscreet violence. 
And I am verily persuaded that as the increase 
of Papists in some parts of the land hath occa- 
sionally sprung (by a kind of antiperistasis) 
from the intemperate courses of their neighbour 
Puritans; so the increase of Puritans in many 
parts of the land, owoth not so much to any 
sufficiency themselves conceive in their own 
grounds, as to the disadvantages of some pro- 
fane, or scandalous, or idle, or ignorant, or in- 
discreet opposers.'* — Sanderson's Fourteen Ser- 
montj p. 20. 



jidvoccUei Pleading a Bad Came. 
Bishop Sanderson in one of his sermons, (vol. 
1, p. 361) touches upon ** the great advantage or 
disadvantage that may be given to a cause, in the 
pleading, by the artificial insinuations of a power- 
ful orator. That same JUxanimit Pitho^ ' ' he says, 
**and suada medulla, as some of the old Hea- 
thens termed it, that winning and persuasive 
fJEu^ulty which dwelleth in the tongues of some 
men, whereby they are able not only to work 
strongly upon the affections of men, but to arrest 
their judgement also, and to incline them whether 
way they please, is an excellent endowment of 
nature, or rather (to speak more properly) an 
excellent gift of God. Which whosoever hath 
received, is by so much the more bound to be 
truly thankful to him that gave it, and to do 
him the best service he can with it, by how 
much he is enabled thereby to gain more glor}' 
to God, and to do more good to human society 
than most of his brethren are. And the (rood 
blessing of God be upon the heads of all those, 
be they few or many, that use their eloquence 
aright, and employ their talent in that kind for 
the advancement of justice, the quelling of op- 
pression, the repressing and discountenancing 
of insolency, and the encouraging and protect- 
ing of innocency. But what shall I say then of 
those, be they many or few, that abuse the 
gracefulness of their elocution (good speakers, 
but to ill purposes) to enchant the ears of an 
easy magistrate with the charms of a fluent 
tongue, or to cast a mist before the eyes of a 
weak jury, as jugglers make sport with country 
people; to make white seem black, or black 
seem white ; or setting a fair varnish upon a 
rotten post, and a smooth gloss upon a ooarse 
cloth ; as Protagoras sometimes boasted that he 
could make a bad cause good when he listed ? 
By which means judgement is perverted, the 
hands of violence and robbery strengthened, the 
edge of the sword of justice abated, great of- 
fenders acquitted, gracious and virtuous men 
molested and injured. I know not what titter 
reward to wish them for their pernicious elo- 
quence, as their best deserved fee, than to remit 
them over to what David hath assigned them 
(Ps. 1 20) : * What reward shall be given, or done, 
unto thee, O thou false tongue ? Even mighty 
and sharp arrows, with hot burning coals 1'" 



Why BO much was retained at the Reformation. 

" I BELIEVE,*' says Sanderson, ^* all thosa 
men will be found much mistaken, who either 
measure the Protestant religion by an oppoaitioa 
to Popery, or account all Popery that is taught 
or is practised in the Church of Rome. Our 
godly forefathers to whom (under God) we owe 
the purity of our religion, and some of whom 
laid down their lives for the defence of the same, 
were, sure, of another mind, if we may from 
what they did, judge what they thought. They 
had no purpose (nor had they any warrant) to 
set up a new religion, but to reform the old, 
by purging it from those innovations which on 
tract of time (some sooner, some later) had 
mingled with it, and corrupted it both in the 
doctrine and worship. According to this pur- 
pose they produced, without constraint or pre- 
cipitancy, freely and advisedly, as in peaceable 
times, and brought their intention to a happy end, 
OS by the result thereof contained in the articles 
and liturgy of our Church, and the prefaces there- 
unto, doth fully appear. From hence chiefly, 
as I conceive, we are to take our best scantling, 
whereby to judge what is, and what is not, to 
be esteemed popery. All those doctrines then 
held by the modern Church of Rome, which are 
either contrary to the written word of God, or 
but superadded thereunto, as necessary points 
of faith to be of all Christians believed under 
pain of damnation; and all those superstitions 
used in the worship of God, which either are un- 
lawful as being contrary to the Word ; or being 
not contrary, and therefore arbitrary and indifier- 
ent, are made essentials, and imposed as neces- 
sary parts of worship: these are, as I take it, 
the things whereunto the name of popery doth 
properly and peculiarly belong. But as for the 
ceremonies used in the Church of Rome which 
the Church of England at the Reformation 
thought flt to retain, not as essential or necessary 
parts of God's service, but only as accidental 
and mutable circumstances attending the same, 
for order, comeliness and edification's sake ; how 
those should deserve the name of popish I so 
little understand, that I profess I do not yet see 
any reason why, if the Church had then thought 
fit to have retained some other of those which 
were then laid aside, she might not have law- 
fully so done; or why the tbing^s so retained 
should have been accounted popish. The plain 
truth b this : the Church of England meant to 
make use of her liberty and the lawful power 
she had (as all the churches of Christ have, or 
ought to have) of ordering ecclesiastical afikirs 
here ; yet to do it with so much prudence and 
moderation that the world might see by what was 
laid aside that she acknowledged no subjection 
to the See of Rome ; and by what was retained, 
that she did not secede from the Church of Rome 
out of any spirit of contradiction, but as necessi- 
tated thereunto for the maintenance of her just 
liberty. The number of ceremonies was also 
then very great, and thereby burdensome, and 
80 the number thought fit to be lessened. Bat 
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moUnty fatirti mnt. These our bretliren, I say, 
of the Se^iaratioa are so violent and peremptory 
m unchurching all the world but themselves, 
that they thrust and pen up the whole flock of 
Christ in a far narrower pingle than ever the 
Donatists did; concluding the ^Communion of 
Saints within the compass of a private parlour 
or two in Amsterdam. 

'' And it were much to be wished, that some 
in our own Church, who have not yet directly 
denied us to be their brethren, had not some of 
the leaven of this partiality hidden in their 
breasts. They would hardly else be so much 
swelled up with an high opinion of themselves, 
nor so much soured in their afiections towards 
their brethren, as they bewray themselves to 
be, by using the terms of brotherhood^ of prof cm- 
non, of Christianity y the Communion of Saints, 
the Godly Party, and the like, as titles of dis- 
tinction to diflerence some few in the Church 
(a disaflected party to the government and 
ceremonies) from the rest. As if all but them- 
selves were scarce to be. owned either as breth- 
rm, or professors, or Christians, or Saints, or 
Godly men. Who knoweth of what ill conse- 
quence the usage of such appropriating and 
distinctive titles (that sound so much like the 
Pharisees's * 1 am holier than thou,' and warp so 
much towards a separation) may prove, and what 
evil eflects they may produce in future? But 
iiowever it is not well done in any of us in the 
meantime, to take up new forms and phraser, 
and to accustom ourselves to a garb of speaking 
in Scripture language, but in a diflferent notion 
from that wherein the Scriptures understand it. 
I may not, I cannot judge any man's heart; but 
traly to me it seemeth scarce a possible thing 
for any man that appropriateth the name of 
brethren (or any of those other titles of the same 
extent) to some part only of the Christian Church, 
to fulfil our Apostle's precept here of loving the 
brotherhood, according to the true meaning there- 
of; for whom he taJceth not in, he must needs 
Itave otti.^^ — Sandbrson's Sermons, p. 63, 
preached in 1633. 



Conforming Puritans. 

'' Those of the Separation," says Sanderson 
(Sermons, vol. 1, p. 167), ^^ must needs think 
very jollily of themselves, and their own singu- 
lar way, when they shall find those very grounds 
▼hereon they have raised their schism, to be so 
stoutly pleaded for by some who are yet content 
to hold a kind of communion with us. Truly I 
oould wish it were sufficiently considered by 
those whom it so nearly concemeth (for my 
Awn part, I must confess, I could never be able 
to comprehend it), with what satisfaotion to the 
eonscieiioe any man can hold those principles 
without the maintenance whereof there can be 
nothing colourably pretended for inconformity in 
point c? Ceremony and Church Government, and 
yet not admit of such conclusions naturally issu- 
iDg thence, as will necessarily enforce an utter 
•eparation. Vit mundo, aaitb oar /Saviour, Woe 



unto the world because of offences ! It is 
of the great trials wherewith it is the good 
pleasure of God to exercise the faith and pa- 
tience of his servants whilst they live upon the 
earth, that there will be divisions and offences ; 
and they must abide it. But v« homini though ; 
— without repentance, woe to the man by whom 
the occasion cometh ! Much have they to an- 
swer for the while, that cannot keep themselves 
quiet when they ought and might ; but by rest- 
less provocations trouble both themselves and 
others, to the great prejudice and grief of their 
brethren, but advantage and rejoicing of the 
common enemy." 



Use of Dreams. 

" There is to be made," says Bishop San- 
derson, ^^a lawful, yea and a very profitable 
use, even of our ordinary dreams, and of the 
observing thereof; and that both in physic and 
divinity. Not at all by foretelling particulars 
of things to come ; but by taking from them, 
among other things, some reasonable conjeetures 
in the general, of the present estate both of our 
bodies and souls. Of our bodies first : for since 
the predominancy of choler, blood, phlegm, and 
melancholy, as also the differences of strength 
and health, and diseases and distempers, either 
by diet or passion or otherwise, do cause im- 
pressions of different forms in the fancy, our 
ordinary dreams may be a good help to lead us 
into those discoveries ; both in time of health, 
what our natural constitution, complection and 
temperature is ; and in times of sickness, firom 
the rankness and tyranny of which of the hu- 
mours the malady springeth. And as of our 
bodies, so of our souls too. For since our 
dreams, for the most part, look the same way 
which our freest thought incline ; as the volup- 
tuous beast dreameth most of pleasures, the 
covetous wretch most of profits, and the proud 
or ambitious most of praises, preferments, or 
revenge ; the observing of our ordinary dreams 
may be of good use for us unto that discovery, 
which of these three is our Master Sin (for unto 
one of the three every other sin is reduced), the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, or the pride 
of life." — Fourteen Sermons, p. 324. 



Papist and Puritan Doctrines. 

^' — Upon this point we dare boldly join issue 
with our clamorous adversaries on either hand. 
Papists I mean, and Disaipliqarians, who do both 
so loudly, but unjustly, accuse us and our re- 
ligion ; they, as carnal and lioentioos ; these, as 
popish and superstitious. As Elijah once said 
to the Baalites, * That God that answereth by 
fire, let him be Grod,' so may we say to either 
of both, and when we have said it, not fear to 
put it to a fair trial, * That church whose doc- 
trine, confession and worship is most according 
to Godliness, let that be the Church.' A& ^x 
our accusers, i( there w«c^ iko mox^ \n ^ Ssv- 
stanced in but tha.t one QxiixoAdi '^\>jtfsii i^sxiA 
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herein (notwithstanding their disa^oenients ' sel, giveth them information and instmctions m 
otherwise) they both consent ; that lawrul sove- the ca«e, getteth his witnesses ready, and then 
reigns may be by their subjects resisted, and thinketh he need trouble himself no farther, 
arms taken up against them, for the cause of . But a crafty com[)anion that thinketh to pat 
religion ; it were enough to make good the another beside his right, will not rest so oon- 
ohallenge against them both. Which is such a tent; bat he will be dealing with the jury (per- 
notorious piece of ungodliness as no man, that haps get one packt for his tarn), tampering 
either feareth God or king as he oucht to do, with the witnesses, tempting the judge himself^ 
can speak of, or think of, without detestation ; it may be, with a letter, or a bribe ; he will 
and is certainly (if either St. Peter or St. Paul, leave no stone unmoved, no likely means, how 
those two great apostles, nnderstood themwlves) indirect soever, unattempted, to get the better 
a branch rather of that other great mystery (2 of the day, and to cast his adversary. You may 
Thes. ii.), the mystery of Iniquity, than of the observe it likewise in church affairs. A regidar 
great mystery here in the text, the mystery of minister sittoth quietly at home, foUoweth hit 
Godliness. There is not that point in all Popery study, doth his duty in his own cure, and teach- 
besides (to my understanding) that maketh it eth his people truly and faithfully to do theirs ; 
savour so strongly of Antichrist, as this one keepeth himself within his own station, and 
dangerous and desperate point of Jesuitism meddlcth no farther. But schlsmatical spirits 
doth : wherein yet those men that are ever are more pragmatical ; they will not be con- 
bawling against our ceremonies and services as tained within their own circle, but must be fly- 
Antichristian, do so deeply and wretchedly sym- ing out ; uAXoTpioe^riaKtnroit they must have an 
boliae with them. The Lord be judge between oar in every boat ; offering, yea thrusting them* 
them and us, whether our Service or their Doc- ' selves into every pulpit, before they be sent for; 
trine>be the more Antichristian T' — Sanderson's running from town to town, from house to house, 



Strmom, vol. 1, p. 189. 



that they may scatter the seeds of sedition and 
superstition at every table and in every comer. 
And all this (so wise are they in their genera- 
tion) to serve their own belly, and to make a 
prey of their poor seduced proselytes ; for by 
this means the people fall unto them, and there* 
out suck they no small advantage.^' — Sandbe- 
son's Sermom^ vol. 1, p. 306. 



Mvoniage given to Irreligiout Scoffen by the 

Puritant, 

*^— MsN that have wit enough, and to spare, 
hot no more religion than will serve to keep 
them oat of the reach of the laws, when they 
see sach men as pretend most to holiness, to 
ran into saoh extravagant opinions and prac- 

tioee as in the judgment of any understanding Sanderson on Physic, Law^ and Divinity. 
men are manifestly ridicalons, they cannot hold *^ We may pazsle ourselves,'' says SAiiDsa- 
liiit their wits will be working ; and whilst they son, ^^ in the pursuit of knowledge, dive into 
play upon them, and make themselves sport the mysteries of all arts and sciences, especially 
enoagh therewithal, it shall go hard bat they j ingulph ourselves deep in the studies of those 
will have one fling among, even at the power ■ three highest professions of Physic, Law, and 
of religion too. Even as the Stoics of old, ! Divinity ; for Physic, search into the writings 
though they stood mainly for virtue, yet be- \ of Hippocrates, Galen and the Methodists, of 
oaose they did it in such an uncouth and rigid ' Avicen and the Emperics, of Paracelsus and the 
way tts seemed to be repugnant not only to the Chemists ; for Law, wrestle through the large 
manners of men, bat almost to common sense bodies of both laws civil and canon, with the 
also, they gave occasion to the wits of those vast tomes of Glosses, Repertories, Responses 
times, imder a ooloor of making themi^elves and Commentaries thereon, and take in the 



merry with the paradoxes of the Stoics, to 
laugh even trae virtue itself out of coun- 
tenance.'' — Sanderson's Semum$, vol. 1, p. 
221. 



Itintrtmt Puritans. 
"The coDseioasness of an ill 



»> 



cause," says 



Reports and Year-books of oar Conmioii Law 
to boot ; for Divinity, get through a course of 
Councils, Fathers, Schoolmen, Casuists, Expos- 
itors, Controversers of all sorts and sects : when 
all is done, after much weariness to the flesh, 
and (in comparison hereof) little satisfaction to 
the mind (lor the more knowledge we gain by 
all this travel, the more we discern our own 



SAifDERaoiff, '*anable to support itself by the ignorance, and thereby but increase our own 
strength of its own goodness, driveth the world- sorrow), the short of all is this ; and when I 
ling to seek to hokl it up by his art, industry, have said it, I have done ; you shall evermore 
and saoh like other assistances ; like a ruinous find, try it when you will, 
house, ready Co drop down, if it be not shored 



Up with props, or stayed with buttresses. You 
may observe it in law-suits ; the worser cause 
ever the better solicited. An honest man that 
d^sireth bat to keep his own, trosteth to the 
equity of his cause, hopeth that will carry when 
it Cometh to hearing \ and so he retaineth ooiui« 



Temperance the best Physic, 
Patience the best Law, 

and 
A Grood Conscience the best Divinity." 

Sanosrsoiv's SermonSy vol. 1, p. 189% 
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Change in the Jfiuentert, 

" Thrbi are none of the Dissenters,'' says 
Thomas Brown, '* that make any tolerable pre- 
tence to their ancient austerity but the Quakers, 
and even they begin to decline by degrees from 
their primitive institution. They still make a 
shift to retain their distinguishing g^b, their 
little cravats, broad-brimm'd hats, short hair, 
and coats without pockets before. But as for 
the rest of the Separatists, they have clearly 
lost all their ear-marks. Yoa may meet with 
twenty and twenty of -em in the streets, and 
yet not be able to distinguish 'em from the pro- 
fane part of mankind by any exterior appear- 
ances. And to say the truth, their forefathers 
are to be bhiraed for it : they wore their hypoc- 
ri*iy, as they say a Welshman wears a shirt, till 
it dropt off from their shoulders. They did not 
leave hypocrisy, bQt hypoerisy left them." — 
Dialogues, p. 297. 



Differences in Rtligums Opinion no ground for 

Irreligion. 

" Thsbs are men in the work! (who think 
tkemeelves no babes neither) so deeply possest 
with a spirit of Atheism, that though they will 
be of any religion (in shew) to serve their turns 
and comply with the times, yet they are resolved 
to be (indeed) of none, till all men be agreed of 
one ; which yet never was, nor is ever like to 
be. A resolution no less desperate for the 
soul, if not rather much more, than it would be 
for the body, if a man should vow he would 
Mver eat till all the clocks in the city should 
strike twelve together. If we look into the large 
volames that have been written by Philoso- 
phers, LavFyers, and Physicians, we shall find 
tbe greatest part of them spent in disputations, 
aod in the reciting and confuting of one another's 
opinions. And we allow them so to do, without 
prejodiee to their respective professions ; albeit 
tkey be conversant about things measurable by 
ftose, or reason. Only in Divinity great offence 
is taken at the multitude of controversies ; 
wberein yet difference of opinions is by so 
mach more tolerable than in other sciences, by 
how much the things about which we are con- 
Tersant are of a more sublime, mysterious, and 
incomprehensible -nature than are those ef other 
Kiences." — SAivDKBsbN's iSermotM, vol. l,p. 182. 



JhuM of Scripture by those who require there a 
Warrant for Everything. 

"All Errors, Sects, and Heresies, as they 
tre mixed with some inferior truths to make 
them tbe more passable to others, so do they 
Tttoally owe their original to some eminent trxUhs 
either misunderstood or misapplied, whereby they 
become the less discernible to their own teach- 
ers : whence it is that such teachers both de- 
ceive and are deceived. To apply this, then, 
to tbe business in hand. There is a most sound 
tod eminent truth, just)/ maintaiaed ia oar own, 



and olh&r Reformed Churches, concerning th» 
perfection and sufficiency of the holy Scrip- 
tures ; which is to be understood of the revela- 
tion of supernatural truths, and the substantials 
of God's worship, and the advancing of moral 
and civil duties to a more sublime and spiritual 
height by directing them to a more noble end, 
and exacting performance of them in a holy 
manner; bnt without any purpose thereby to 
exclude the belief of what is otherwise reason- 
able, or the practice of what is prudential. This 
orthodox truth hath, by an unhappy misunder- 
standing, proved that great stone of offence, 
whereat all our late Sectaries have stumbled. 
Upon this foundation (as they had laid it) began 
our Anti-Ceremonians first to raise their so often 
renewed models of reformation : but they had 
first transformed it into quite another thing ; by 
them perhaps mistaken for the same, but really 
as distant from it as fidsehood from truth ; to 
wit this, that nothing might UswfuUy be done of 
used in the Churches of Christ, unless there were 
either command or example for it in the Scriptures: 
whence they inferred that whatsoever had been 
otherwise done or used, was to be cast out as 
popish, antichristian, and superstitious. This is 
that unsound corrupt principle whereof I spake ; 
that root of bittemeea, whoee stem in process 
of time hath brought forth all these numerous 
branches of sects and heresies, wherewith this 
sinful nation is now so^much pestered." — Sak* 
desson's Preface to his Sermons, 



Advantage given by the Puritans to the Papists. 
^^1 BBsxxcH them," says Sandbbson, ^^to 
consider, whither that ofxerpla r^c avdoAioTC 
which many times marreth a good business, 
hath carried them ; and how mightily (though 
unwittingly, and i verily believe, most of them 
unwillingly) they promote the interest of Rome, 
whibt they do with very great violence (but not 
with equal prudence) oppose against it ; so veri* 
fying that of the lustorian poet spoken in another 
case. 

Omnia dot qmjusta negat. — ^Lucan. 

I mean in casting out not Ceremonies only, but 
Episcopacy also, and Liturgy and Festivals, out 
of the Church, as Popish and Antichristian— 
Hoc Ithacus velit. If any of these things be 
otherwise guilty, and deserve such a relegation 
upon any other account (which yet is more than 
I know), farewell they I But to be sent away 
packing barely upon this score, that they are 
Popish and Antichristian, this bringeth in such 
a plentiful harvest of proselytes to the Jesuit, 
that he doth not now, as formerly, gaudere tn- 
tus et in sinu, laugh in his sleeve, as we say, 
but yvfjiv^ T^ Kt^dky, openly and in the face of 
the sun triumph gloriously, and in every pam^ 
phlet proclaim his victories to the world. If 
you shall say that the soandal is taken by hinn, 
not given by you, it is^ to all but yoarsQlv«i&^ «& 
much as nothing, w\kvV&\ t]be t^onVrex'^} v^ ^eavoia- 
strablo, and that tJhete \ft ui \.\i«^ N^rj vc^xmoi* 
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sions, a proper, and as I may say, a natural 
tendency to produce such effects as we see to 
have ensued thereupon." — Sahdebson^s Prtfaa 
to hit Sermont. 



Organt in AU-houut.' — Propotal for Fining 

them. 

" One Mr. Stephens/ a Poultry author, yery 
lately proposed to the Parliament, to have the 
beginning or pledging of a health, punished 
with the same penalty which he sets upon 
swearing, which is the precise sum of twenty 
ihilKngs ; and in case of disability, to have those 
Botorious oflenders put in the stocks and whipt. 
So likewise, for any one that should presume to 
keep an organ in a public house, to be fined 
20/. and made uncapable of being an Aledraper 
for the future. But Mr. Stephens did not think 
this punishment was sufficient for 'em ; so he 
humbly requested to have them excommunicated 
into the bargain, and not to be absolved without 
doing public penance.'' — Thomas Beown's Dia- 
logues, p. 297. 



Armada and Gunpowder Plot. 

" Two great deliverances in the memory of 
many of us," says Sanderson, preaching in 
1624, '"'' hath Grod in his singular mercy wrought 
for us of this land ; such as I think, take both 
together, no Christian age or land can parallel : 
one formerly from a foreign inva.sion abroad ; 
another since that from a hellish conspiracy at 
home ; both such as we would all have thought, 
when they were done, should never have been 
forgotten. And yet, as if this were Terra Ob- 
livionisy the land where all things are forgotten, 
how doth the memory of them fade away, and 
they by little and little grow into forgetfulness ! 
We have lived to see 88 almost quite forgotten, 
and buried in a perpetual anuiesty (God be 
bless'd who hath graciously prevented what we 
feared herein !). God grant that we, nor ours, 
ever live to see November's fifth forgotten, or 
the solemnity of that day silenced !" — Sander- 
son's Fourteen Sermon*, p. 307. 



Obedience of the Episcopal Clergy to the Com- 

monwealth, 

" — Many of the Episcopal, that is to say 
the true English Protestant divines, who sadly 
resent the voting down of the Liturgy, festivals, 
and ceremonies of the Church, by so many 
former laws established, heartily desired here- 
tofore the continuance, and as heartily still wish 
the restitution, and are (by God's help) ready 
with their tongues, pens, and sufferings, to 
maintain and justify the lawful use of the scune ; 
do yet so far yield to the sway of the times, and 
are persuaded they may with a good conscience 
so do, as to forbear the use thereof in the public 
worship, till it shall seem good to those that are 

^ Reflections upon the Miscarriages of the Navy.— 
Prtated by J. Ha/xja, 



in place of authority, either to restore them to 
their former state (as it is well hoped, when 
they shall have duly considered the ill conse^ 
quents of that vote, they will), or at leastwise 
and in the meantime to leave them arbitrary, 
for men according to their several different 
judgements, to use or not to use, — vrhich 
seemeth but reasonable, the like favour and 
liberty in other kinds having been long allowed 
to almost all other sorts of men, though of never 
so distant persuasions one from another. "- 
deeson's Preface to his Fourteen Sermons. 



Practices of the Romish Church, 

*^ Methinis," sajTs Sanderson, " the Choroh 
of Rome should blush (if her forehead, died red 
with the blood of God's SaintSi were capable of 
any tincture of shame) at the discovery of her 
manifold impostures, in counterfeiting of relics, 
in coining of miracles, in compiling of legends, 
in gelding of good authors by expurgatory 
indexes, in juggling with magistrates by lewd 
equivocations, &c. ; practices warrantable by no 
pretence ; yet in their account but piee foaudes, 
for so they term them, no less ridiculously than 
falsely, for the one word contradioteth the other. 
But what do I speak of these, but petty things, 
in comparison of those her louder impieties? 
breaking covenants of truce and peace ; dis- 
solving of lawful, and dispensing for unlawful 
marriages; ass<»iling subjects from their oaths 
and allegiance ; plotting treasons and practising 
rebellions; excommunicating and dethroning 
kings ; arbitrary disposing of kingdoms ; stab- 
bing and murthering of princes; warranting 
unjust invasions ; and blowing up of Parliament 
Houses. For all which and divers other foul 
attempts, their Catholic defence is, the advance- 
ment (forsooth) of the Catholic cause : like hts 
in the Poet, quocunque modo rem, is their reso- 
lution : by right or wrong, the state of the 
Papacy must be upheld. This is their imiimr 
necessarium ; and if Heaven favour not, rather 
than fail, help must be had from Hell to keep 
Antichrist on his throne." — Fourteen Sermons, 
p. 38. 



Judaism and Popery alike. 

^^ Were there ever two nations, two churches 
under heaven, so besotted with traditions, and 
the doctrines of men, as the Jew and Roman? 
Weigh them well together; and is not thai as 
true of the Roman to every tittle, that our 
Saviour speaks of the Jew; That they made 
the commandment of God of none effect by their 
traditions, and that they taught for doctrines 
the commandments of men. 

^* He that shall seriously compare their doc- 
trines together, about ^ opus operatum,^ ^sin 
venial,' ' the merit of works,' ^ purgatory,' *■ free 
will,' Hhe point of justification,' — and multi- 
tudes of other points in religion and divine wor- 
ship, — will see the Romanist has gone to school 
to the Jew : and indeed, the scholar is not a 
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whit behind the master." — ^Liohtfoot, vol. 6, 
p. 367. 



RomaniiU Catching at Strawt. 

"When I read these men^s annotations on 
the Scripture, they often mind me of Benhadad's 
servants with ropes aboat their necks, catching 
at any word that fell from the king of Israel's 
mouth, that might be for any advantage to their 
forlorn and lost cause and condition. These 
men's Popbh cause hath had the rope about its 
neck now a long time, and been in a lost and 
forlorn case ; and I cannot tell whether I should 
laugh or frown .0 see what pitiful shifts and 
shameful scrambling they make for it by catch- 
ing at any word or syllable in the Scripture or 
Fathers, and wresting and twining it to any 
teeming or colourable advantage to their con- 
demned cause, to save it from execution." — 
LiGHTFooT, vol. 6, p. 33. 



refer their religion to some chief apostle, saint, 
or martyr." — Liohtfoot, vol. 7, p. 5. 



Satitfs Manufactured from the mere Namit in 

Scripture. 

"There is hardly one named in the New 
Testament with any credit, or without a brand, 
—but in ecclesiasticcd story, he is made either 
a planter of religion in some country, or a bishop, 
or a martyr, or all. See Dorotheus' Synopsis, 
ind other histories of those times ; and you will 
find this so. Now this is not true ; neither is 
it ignorance, nor indeed from their believing it 
w&s so, who first asserted it*, but (rom offi- 
cioasness to do these men honour, that they 
might have more than bare naming in the New 
Testament. There is a particular fabulousness 
io ecclesiastical History, that I know not whether 
to refer to ignorance or this, or to make it a mon- 
grel of both. Such as that, that Christ laid in a 
manger betwixt an ox and an ass, because it is 
laid (Isa. i. 3.), ^ The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master^s crib.' And that, that the 
vise men (Mat. ii.) were three kings, — because 
it is said (Psal. Ixxu. 10), ' The kings of Tar- 
shish and of the Isles shall brbg presents : the 
kings Sheba and Seba shall ofier gifts.' Whether 
this was the effect of ignorance, or ofliciousness, 
or both, its father was an Amorite, and its mother 
aHittite." — ^Ligbtfoot, vol. 7, p. 4. 



Ireland. 

** * To reform that nation,' said Sir Walter 
Mildmay [Elizabeth's Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer], *by planting therein religion and 
justice, which the enemies labour to interrupt, 
is most godly and necessary; the neglecting 
whereof hath and will continue that people in 
all irreligion and disorder, to the great offence 
of God, and to the infinite charge of this realm.' " 
— Parliamentary History, vol. 1, p. 818. 



Tutelary Gods and Saints. 

'* Thousands of such relations, thus tainted, 
night be produced. Hence are more martyrs 
ia the calendar, than ever were in the world ; 
and more miracles than ever men of reason, 
eipecially that knew Scripture, did or well can 
b^eve. But to pitch near the case in hand : 
How hath it ever been a partiality and studium 
iM, in countries and cities, to father their origi- 
nal upon some transcendant person or other, — 
the heathens on some deity. So Livy : Datur 
W vema antiquttati, ut mitcenda humana di- 
vmif, primordia urbium auguttiora fiant. Chris- 
tian cities or countrias h^re the like Ambition to 



Philosophy of Psalm-singing. 

" As God requires outward and inward wor- 
ship, so a spiritual frame for inward worship 
may be forwarded by the ootward composure. 
Gazing drowsiness hinders the activity of the 
soul, but the contrary temper fathers and helps 
it. Singing calls up the soul into such a pos- 
ture, and doth, as it were, awaken it : it is a 
lively rousing up of the heart. Secondly ; This 
is a work of the most meditation of any we per- 
form in public. It keeps the heart longest 
upon the thing spoken. Prayer and hearing 
pass quick from one sentence to another; this 
sticks long upon it. Meditation must follow 
ai|er hearing the word, and praying with the 
minister — for new sentences still succeeding, 
give not liberty in the instant, well to muse 
and consider upon what is spoken; bnt in this 
you pray and meditate. God hath so ordered 
this duty, that, while we are employed in it, 
we feed and chew the cud together. ^Hig- 
gaion,' or ^ Meditation,'- is set upon some pas*> 
sages of the Psalms, as Psal. ix. 16. The 
same may be writ upon the whole duty, and all 
parts of it, — ^viz. ^ Meditation^' Set before yoa 
one in the posture to sing to the best advant- 
age : eyes lifted to heaven, denote his desiro 
that his heart may be there too : he hath be- 
fore him a line or verse of prayer, mourning, 
praise, mention of God^s works; how fairly 
now may his heart spread itself to meditation 
on the thing, while he is singing it over ! Our 
singing is measured in deliberate time, not 
more for music than meditation. He that seeks 
not, finds not this advantage in singing psalms, 
— ^bath not yet learned what it means." — Light- 
foot, vol. 7, p. 37. 



Gunpowder Traitors, 

^^ I HAVE heard it, more than once and again, 
from the sherifis that took all the powder trai- 
tors, and brought them up to London, that, 
every night, when they came to their lodging 
by the way, they had their music and dancing 
a good part of the night. One would think it 
strange^ that men in their case should be so 
merry. And was it, think yoxi^ Vmuvooa ^^^ 
had prevented iheiv sVieddVng so iii\u:\i vostfsftwox 
blood, M David once teiox^ tet tsasJa. ^^x%- 
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vention bj tlie oonncU of Abigail ? No, it was 
because ihcy were to safier for sach an under- 
taking, accounting they should die as martyrs 
in such a eaose." — Liohtfoot, vol. 7, p. 88. 



Regard to a Vow exempHjUd m Itrdigiam Mm, 

" Mbn generally think there is some weight 
and awe and terror in a vow; and even the 
profanest of men stand in fear of breaking of 
foolish and rash vows: Prov. vii. 14, the whore 
there speaks, This day have I paid my vows. 
I have known, where a wicked fellow having 
made a vow, that he never would go in at his 
neighbour's door, durst not, for his vow's sake, 
go in at the door; but would be content to 
creep in at the window. And another, that 
having made a vow that he would not go into 
snoh an alehouse of so long a time, durst not, 
for his vow's sake, go into it; but could be 
content to be carried in. Now, however these 
wretches dallied with God and trifled with their 
vows, and their own souls, — ^yet they showed 
that there is some awe of a vow, even npon an 
ungodly heart, and that that stands over them, 
as with a whip and scourge."— Liohtfoot, 
vol. 7, p. 162. 



DiffiaUty of the Scrtptmet, 

" Tbs difficulty of Scripture doth so m«ih 
require study, that none but by serious study 
can perceive its difficulty :— as the philosopher 
could not so much as imagine how harid it 
was to define God till he set seriously to study 
upon the matter; and then he found it. The 
fiBurther you go in Ezekiel's waters, the deeper 
you go ; and the more you study the Scriptures 
seriously, the more cause you will still find to 
study them seriously. And it is not the lea.^ 
cause of their error, that hold the explaining of 
Scriptui^ is so very easy, that they have not 
attained to so much skill in the study of the 
Scriptures as to see their hardness. And I 
doubt not, but I could show them scores, nay 
hundreds, of very hard and obscure places, 
which they had never the eyes to see; and I 
doubt as little, that they would And as little 
eyesight to resolve them if they saw them." — 
LiGHTFooT, vol. 7, p. 208. 

Thit no reoMOH tohy they $hould not be itudied. 

" Men indeed have made an obscure Bible, 
but God never did. As Solomon speaks, God 
made man righteous, but they found out stindry 
inventions : So God made the Bible plain as to 
the main of it ; but men have found out inven- 
tions of allegorizing, scepticizing, cavilling, that 
would turn light into darkness, but that Hhe 
light shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehends it Bd.' *■ That which God hath sanc- 
tified, do not thou call common ;' and that 
which Gkxl hath made plain, do not thou dark- 
en; nay do not thou say, it is dark. How 
plain, as to the general, is the history in Scrip- 
^ure! Howpkia the oommandSi exhortations, 



threatenings, promises, comforts, that are writ- 
ten there. Take a sunbeam and write, and is 
it possible to vnrite clearer ? And what ! must 
not the laity and unlearned meddle with Scrip- 
ture, because it is too obscure ? I doubt their 
meaning indeed is, Because it is too clear, and 
vrill discover too much. 

" 2. These difficulties that are in Scripture, 
which indeed are not few, — are not a ^ntdi me 
tangere,^ to drive us from the study of the Scrip- 
tures, as the inference would be made, — ^bat 
they are of another kind of aim and tendency. 
They are not unriddleable riddles, and tiring- 
irons never to be untied, but they are divine 
and majcstical sublimities ; not to check our 
study of Scripture, or of them, but to check 
our self-confidence of our o^fm vrit or wisdom. 
They are not to drive us from the holy ground, 
where God shines in majesty in the flaming 
bush, — but to teach us to put ofl* our shoes at 
the holy ground; not to stand upon our own 
skill or wisdom, but strike sail to the divine 
wisdom and mysteriousness that shineth there; 
not to dishearten us from the study of the mys- 
teries of God, but to teach us in all humility, 
to study them the more." — Liohtfoot, vol. 7, 
p. 214. 



DraiyUm concerning Dedkation$. 

Drattoti says in his Dedication to his wordiy 
and dearly esteemed friend. Master James 
Huish, " It is seated by custorae (from which 
we are now bold to assume authoritie) to bear 
the names of our IHends upon the fronts of oar 
bookes, as gentlemen use to set their armes over 
their gate. Some say this use began by the 
heroes and brave spirits of the old world, which 
were desirous to be thought to patronize learn- 
ing ; and men in requital! honour the names of 
those brave princes. But I think some after 
put the names of great men in their bookes, for 
that men should say there was something good, 
onely because indeed their names stood there. 
But for mine owne part (not to dissemble) I 
find no such virtue in any of their great titles to 
do so much for any thing of mine, and so let 
them passe." 



Drayton, of his oum Poitry, 

" Our interchanged and deliberate choice, 
Is with more firm and true election sorted 
Than stands in censure of the common voice, 
That with light humour fondly is transported. 
Nor take I pattern of another praise 
Than what my pen may constantly avow, 
Nor vralk more public, nor obscurer ways 
Than virtue bids, and judgement will allow." 
Drayton, Dedication of The Baroni 
Wars to Sir Walter A»ton, 

" My vranton verse ne'er keeps one certain stay, 
But now at hand, then seeks invention far, 
And with each little motion runs astray, 
Wild, madilening, jocund and irregular : 
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B that list ; my honest merry rhymes 
e for critic, nor regard the times.'' 
Dratton, Second Sonnet to the Reader. 

bese Loves who but for passion lookes, 
first sight here let him lay them by, 
»ke elsewhere in turning other bookes, 
better may his labour satisfie. 
fetched sigh shall ever wound my breast, 
jm mine eye a teare shall never bring, 
ih-mees my whyning sonnets drest ; 
tine) fantastickely I sing : 
se is the true image of ray minde, 
motion, still desiring change, 
ce of all varietie inclinde ; 
all humours sportively I range ; 
ive muse is of the world's right straine, 
nnot long one fashion entertaine." 

Drayton. 



Drayton^t Schooling in Love, 

I eyes taught me the alphabet of love, 
my cross-rowe ere I learned to spell, 
as apt, a scholar like to prove ; 
e sweet lookes when as I learned well : 
were my vowels, when I then begunne, 
first lesson in thy sacred name ; 
sonants the next when I had done, 
consonant, and sounding to thy fame ; 
ids then, were liquide christall teares ; 
3s ray mutes, so mute to crave reliefe ; 
full diphthongs Were, my life's despaires ; 
ling sighes the accents of my griefe ; 
e's schole-mistresse now hath taught 
I so. 
3an read a story of my woe." 

Drayton. 



Equivocation, 

LTTNOT but admire the impudenoy as well 
r the wickedness of the Jesuits' doctrine 
rocation : a doctrine that hath put on a 

forehead, a brazen face, and the devil's 
icy itself, before men as well as it hath 
itself with horrid abominableness before 
[t is a doctrine that teacheth men to lie, 
will maintain they lie not. And by their 
J there can be no lying, forswearing or 
ig in the world, though th€y lie, forswear, 
jeive Aever so deeply. A trick beyond 
il's : he turns truth into a lie ; these can 
ie into a truth. A popish priest or Jesuit 
rht before a Protestant magistrate. He 
m to his oath ; Are you a Popish priest 
suit ? They will swear No roundly, and 
3 bones of it ; having this reserve in their 

am not a priest to you, or, I am not a 
>f the English Chureh ; or, I am not a 
to tell you, or be your confessor ;^-or 
ich lurking reserved thought in his mind. 
in hath not told a lie, though he speaks 
ord true : he hath not taken a false oath, 

he has sworn falsely."— -LightfooT| 
p. 191. 



Perfectionitti. 

" Thers is a generation among us, that talk 
of their perfection. Pharisaically boast that they 
are perfect : in which you can hardly tell, 
whether they bewray more ignorance or folly ; 
folly, — in that they think they pa3rsuch absolute 
perfection, which it is impossible for poor sinful 
man to pay; and ignorance, — in that they do 
not know that God does not require such per- 
fection as they dream of, and talk of in their 
dreams."— LioHTFooT, vol. 5, p. 361. 



Sand of the Sabbatical River, 

" As to the Sabbatical River, I heard it from 
my father, saith Menasseh Ben Israel (and fa- 
thers do not use to impose upon their sons), that 
there was an Arabian at Lisbon in Portugal, 
who had an hour glass filled with the sand taken 
out of the bottom of this River, which ran all 
the week till the Sabbath, and then ceased ; and 
that every Friday in the evening, this Arabian 
would walk through the streets of that city and 
shew this glass to the Jews who counterfeited 
Christianity, saying. Ye Jews, shut up your 
shops, for now the Sabbath comes I — I should 
not speak of these glasses, saith he, but that the 
authority of my father has great power over me, 
and induces me to believe that the miracle is 
irwa God." — R. B.'s Memorablt Remarki eon^ 
ceming the Jews, p. 46. 



jigitaion begi$i wiih the Ohatrch. 

*' ^ Thky that desire innovations in the IBtate,' 
said the Lord Chancellor Fineh, 'most common- 
ly begin the attempt upon the Chureh. And by 
this means it comes to pass that the peace of 
the Church is so often disturbed, not only by 
those poor mistaken sotlb who deserve to be pit- 
ied, but by malicious and designing men who 
deserve to be punished.' " — Parliamentary Hit- 
tory, vol. 4, p. 808. 



What Popery ha$ taken from the Phariseet, 

" Thr Jews," says Liohtpoot (vol. 3, p. 
404), '* partly the unbelieving, and partly the 
apostatized, were the first part of Antichrist, 
* The mystery of Iniquity' tluit was then work- 
ing when the Apostle wrote ; and we may ob- 
serve how they continued bodied together, as a 
corporation of iniquity in Jndea, till the times of 
Constantino the Great, where the succession of 
their schools is plainly to be read. And when 
they wanted there, then did they flourish in their 
three universities in Babylonia, and the succes- 
sion of the schools and names of the learned 
men known there, not only till the signing of 
this Babylon Talmud (which vras about the 
year of Christ 500), but even till the other 
part of the 'mystery of iniquity,' the papal An- 
tichrist, arose at Babylon in theVfoi^. KxA%& 
these two parts make one on^t^ Vm^ ol kn^- 
christ, and as the Isfttei tock «x ^« ta^ v^ ^ 
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the work that they had done, to deface the truth 
and oppose it, and that under the colour of relig- 
ion,— ao did it, in great measure, take his pan- 
dect of errors from these his predecessors. Tra- 
ditions, false miracles, legends, ceremonies, mer- 
it, purgatory, implicit faith, and divers other 
things, are so derived from this source, as if 
left by legacy from one to the other." 



DradiHanM^ Jetoish and Papal, 

'* Amongst all the commandments, there is 
not one commandment that is parallel to the 
learning and teaching of the law ; but that is 
equal to all the commandments put together.' 
— ^ The written law is narrow ; but the tradi- 
tional is longer than the earth, and broader than 
the sea.^ — * The words of the scribes are lovely, 
above the words of the law : for the words of 
the law are weighty and light ; but the words 
of the scribes are all weighty.' — VThe Bible is 
tike water, the Mishna like wine : he that has 
learned the Scripture, and not the Mishna, is a 
blockhead.' — *" Whosoever scorns the words of the 
wise men, shall be cast into boiling dung in 
hell.'" — Liohtfoot's Workg. vol. 1, p. xUx. 
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The Papist saith, Scripture is not sufficient 
to instruct all things of religion. True ; not of 
the Romish religion. For the rags that patch 
that, you must go to some broker ; for the di- 
vine wardrobe of Scripture hath none such; viz. 
the orders of monks and friars, pilgrimages, sin- 
gle life of the clergy, salt, oil, spittle in baptism, 
tapers at the communion, processions, praying to 
and for the dead, and a thousand other trinkle- 
ments and trumperies. — Scripture never knew 
such base ware; we must go to some other 
kind of shop for it. And that pedler, with them, 
is Tradition." — ^Liohtfoot's Workt^ vol. 6, p. 
55. 



Objeeton to our Church Worship, 

" Thbt that will pay nothing to our churches 
— ^at will not come to our churches — nay, will 
not abide to be buried in our churchyards, — do 
they see any abominable thing in the service 
of our churches, worse than the corruptions that 
were crept into the Jewish religion ; worse su- 
perstitions, worse will-worship, worse corrup- 
tions ? If they do, let them show it : if they 
do not, why do they so despise our church, and 
the worship there, when Christ himself re- 
fused not to be present at the temple, and to 
contribute to maintain the service there? Let 
me ask them and the negligent comers to church 
(though they do not quite refuse it), do they 
think that our Saviour ever let a sabbath-day 
pass in all his time while here but he vras pres- 
ent at the public service, either in the temple 
or in the synagogue ? Look the gospel through, 
and see, by the current of the story there, 
whether ever he absented himself from the pub- 
lic congregation on the sabbath-day." — Lioht- 
foot's Worktf vol. 5, p. 343. 



Capital employed in Trade in Qjueen Jlnne^t 

Reign. 

" Our foreign trade for forty years last past, 
in the judgement of the most intelligent persons, 
has been managed by a stock not less than four, 
and not exceeding eight millions, with which 
last sum they think it is driven at this time, and 
that it cannot be carried much farther, unless 
our merchants shall endeavour to open a trade 
to Terra Australia Incognita, or some place 
that would be equivalent." — Guardian^ no. 
76. 



Honesty of African Tradert. 

'^ If a tobe or turkadee purchased here, is car- 
ried to Bomou or any other distant place with- 
out being opened, and is there discovered to be 
of inferior quality, it is immediately sent back 
as a matter of course, the name of the dyla^ 
la^ or broker being virrittcn inside every par- 
cel. In this case the dylala must find out the 
seller, who, by the laws of Kano, is forthvrith 
obliged to refund the purchase money." — Cap* 
TAIN Clapperton's ZHtcoverift, p. 53. 



Jewish Repentance. 

'^ What a kind of repentance they mean, we 
may observe by such-like passages as these: 
'All the conunandments of the law, be they 
preceptive or prohibitive, if a man transgress 
against any of them, either erring or presuming, 
when he repents and turns from his sin, he is 
bound to make confession. Whosoever brings 
a sin or trespass-offering for his error, or pre- 
sumption, his sin is not expiated by his offering, 
until ho make a verbcd confession. And who- 
soever is guilty of death, or of whipping, by the 
Sanhedrim, his sin is not expiated by his whip- 
ping, or his death, unless he repent and make a 
confession. And because the scape-goat is an 
atonement for all Israel, the high-priest maketh 
confession for all Israel over him. The scape- 
goat expiateth for all transgressions mentioned 
in the law, be they great or little.' 

^'This their wild doctrine, about repentance 
and pardon, being considered in which they 
place so much of the one and the other in such 
things, as that the true aflfectedness of the heart 
for sin, or in seeking of pardon, is but little 
spoken of, or regarded, — we may well observe, 
how singularly pertinent to the holding out of 
the true doctrine of repentance, this word is, 
which is used by the Holy Ghost, which calleth 
for ^ change of mind' in the penitent, and an al- 
teration in the inward temper, as wherein con- 
sisteth the proper nature and virtue of repent- 
ance ; and not in any outward actions or appli- 
cations, if the mind be not thus changed."— 
LioHTFooT, vol. 5, p. 158. 



Harrington upon a National Religion. 
"Man," says Harbinoton, in his Politioal 
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Aphorisms, " may rather he defined a religions, 
than a rational creature, in regard that in other 
creatures there may be something of reason, 
but there is nothing of religion. 

** The prudence, or government, that is re- 
gardless of religion, is not adequate or satisfac- 
tory to man's nature. 

" While the government is not adequate or 
satisfactory to man's nature, it can never be 
quiet, nor perfect. 

** The major part of mankind gives itself up 
in the matter of religion to the public leading. 

**That there may he a public leading there 
must be a national religion." 

He goes on to show how ''that there may 
be liberty of conscience, there must be a na- 
tional religion ; and that there may be a na- 
tional religion, there must be an endowed 
clergy." 



Harrii^on upon a Landed Clergy. 

Ths following positions of the republican 
Harrington will not be disputed by those who 
onderstand the British Constitution, and regard 
it with due veneration. 

^^ Absolute monarchy, being sole proprietor, 
may admit of liberty of conscience to such as 
are not capable of civil or military employment, 
and yet not admit of the means to assert civil 
liberty : as the Greek Christians under the 
Tark, who, though they enjoy liberty of con- 
Ktence, cannot assert civil liberty, because they 
have neither property, nor any civil or military 
employments. 

''Regulated monarchy, being not sole pro- 
prietor, may not admit naturally of Uberty of 
eonscience, lest it admit of the means to assert 
dril liberty ; as was lately seen in England by 
polling down the Bishops, who, for the most 
part, are one half of the foundation of regulated 
monarchy. 

"A landed clergy attaining to one third of 
tke territory, is aristocracy, and therefore 
equally incompatible with absolute monarchy 
aod with dennocracy; but to regulated mon- 
archy for the most part is such a supporter, as 
io that case it may be truly enough said that. 
No bishop, no king. 

" A clergy well landed is to regulated mon- 
archy a very great glory; and a clergy not 
well stipendiated b to absolute monarchy, or to 
democracy, as great an infamy.'' — System of 
PoHiics, — Harrington's Worin, p. 474-5, edit. 
1771. 



Therapeut€e. 

"They are called Therapeutse and Thera- 
pevtides (saith Philo), either because they pro- 
fess a physic better than that professed in cities, 
—for that healeth bodies only, but this diseased 
wols; or because they have learned from na- 
toie, and the holy laws, to serve ' him that is.' 
Those that betake themselves to this course, do 
tt not oat of fashion, or upon any one^a ejchorta- ( 



tion ; but ravished with a heavenly love (even 
as the Bacchantes and Corybantes have their 
rapture), until they behold what they desire. 

" Then, through the desire of an immortal 
and blessed life, reputing themselves to die to 
this mortal life, they leave their estates to sona 
and daughters, or to other kindred, voluntarDy 
making them their heirs; and to their friends 
and familiars, if they have no kindred. When 
they are thus parted firom their goods, being 
taken now by no bait, they fly irrevocably, leav* 
ing brethren, children, wives, parents, numerous 
kindreds, societies, and countries, where they 
were bom and bred. They flit, not into other 
cities; but they make their abode without the 
walls, in gardens or solitary villages, afleoting 
the wilderness, not for any hatred of men, but 
because of being mixed with men of diflerent 
conditions ; which thing they know is unprofit- 
able and hurtful. This kind of people are in 
many parts of the world; but it abounds in 
Egypt, through every one of those places, that 
are called ' Nomi,'— -especially about Alexan- 
dria. Now, out of all places, the chief or best 
of the TherapeutflB are sent into a colony (as it 
were into their country), into a most convenient 
region beside the Marian lake, upon a low, gen- 
tle rising bank, very fit both for safety and the 
wholesome air. The houses of the company 
are very mean, affording shelter in two mo^t 
necessary respects, — against the heat of the 
sun, and the coldness of the air. Nor are they 
near together hke houses in a city, for such vi- 
cinity is trouble and displeasing to such as lovcd 
and afi*ect solitude. Nor yet far asunder; be- 
cause of that communion which they embrace, 
and that they may help one another, if there be 
any incursion of thieves. Every one of them 
hath a holy house, which is called a chapel and 
monastery; in which they, being solitary, do 
perform the mysteries of a religious life ; bring- 
ing in thither neither drink nor meat, nor any 
other necessaries for the use of the body ; but 
the law and the oracles given by the prophets, 
and hymns and other things whereby knowl- 
edge and religion are increased and perfected. 
Therefore they have God perpetually in ^heir 
mind ; insomuch, that in their dreams, they see 
nothing but the beauty of the divine powers ; and 
there some of them, by dreaming, do vent ex- 
cellent matters of philosophy. They use to pray 
twice every day, morning and evening, at sun- 
rising and sun-setting; and all the time be* 
tween, they meditate and study the Scriptures ; 
allegorizing them, because they believe, that 
mystical things are hid under the plain letter : 
they have also many commentaries of their pre- 
decessors of this sect to this purpose. They 
also make psalms and hymns to the praise of 
God. Thus spend they the six days of the 
week, every one in his cell, not so much as 
looking out of it. But on the seventh day, they 
meet together, and sit down, according to their 
age, demurely, with their hands withiEi \.\Dk!»x 
coats, — ^the right hand \>e\.^wVxX ^«« \«^»aX 
and their skin, — wad xYie V&lX oia \}&»a ^i^« 
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Then steps forward one of the gravest and skil- 
fullest in their profession, and preacheth to 
them ; and the rest hearken with all silence, 
only nodding their heads, or moving their eyes. 
Their place of worship is parted into two rooms, 
one for the men, and the other for the women. 
All the week long they never taste meat, nor 
drink, any day before son^setting,— ^becaose 
they think the study of wisdom to be fit for the 
light, and the taking ease of their bodies for the 
dark. Some haidly eat above onoe in three 
days, some in six ; or on the seventh day, after 
they have taken oare of the sonl they refresh 
the body. Their diet is only bread and salt, 
and some add a little hyssop ; ^eir drink, spring 
water ; their clothes mean, and only fit to keep 
out heat and cold. At the end of every seven 
weeks they feast together, honouring much the 
number seven. Old women are present at their 
feasts ; but they are such as are virgins upon 
devotion. When they first meet together, they 
first stand and pray that the feast may be bless- 
ed to them : then sit they down, the men on 
one side, and the women on the other. Some 
of their young scholars wait on them ; and their 
diet is but as at other times, bread and salt for 
their meat, hyssop for sauce, and water for 
drink. There is a general silence all the meal ; 
save that one or other asketh or resolveth ques- 
tions, the rest holding their peace ; and they 
show, by their several gestures, that they un- 
derstand, or approve, or doubt. Their interpre- 
tations of scripture are all allegories. When 
the president hath satisfied the things pn^ioaed, 
they give a general applause ; and then he sing- 
eth a psalm, either of his own makings or of 
some of the ancients. And thus do the rest in 
their course. When all have done, the young 
men take away the table : and then they rise 
and fall to a dance, the men apart and the wom- 
en apart, for a while ; but, at last^ they join and 
dance all together : and this is in representation 
of the dance upon the shore of the Red Sea. 
Thus spend they the night : when sun riseth, 
they all turn their fiices that way, and pray for 
a happy day, and for truth and understanding ; 
and so they depart every one to their cells." — 
LiOHTFooT, vol. 8, p. 266-*9. 



Whether Peter were at Rome. 

'^ If Peter were at Rome in the sense and 
extent that the Romanists will have it, then 
hath the scripture omitted one of the greatest 
points of salvation that belongeth to Christianity. 
For how many main points of faith hath Popery 
drawn out of this one conclusion, that Peter 
was bishop of Rome; as, the primacy of the 
pope ; the infallibility of his chair ; his absolute 
power of binding and loosing *, no salvation out 
of the churoh of Rome ; and divers other things, 
which all hang upon the pin fore-named. And 
it is utterly incredible : 1 . That the Holy Ghost, 
that wrote the Scriptures for roan's salvation, 
should not express or mention a thing that con- 
taineth so many points of salvation. 2. That 



Luke, that undertook to write the acts of the 
Apostles, should omit this one act of Peter, 
which is made of more consequence than all 
the actions of all the Apostles beside. It is 
above all belief, that he that would tell of Phil- 
ip's being at Azotus, and going to Cs&sarea, 
chap. viii. 40 ; SauFs going to Tarsus, chap, 
ix. 30; and Bamabas's going thither to him; 
and divers other things of small import in com- 
parison, — should omit the greatest and most 
material, and of the infinitest import that ever 
mortal man's journey was (for to that height 
is the journey of Peter to Rome now come), if 
there had ever been such a thing at ail."— 
LiOHTFooT, vol. 8, p. 274. 



Worship of the Heavenly Bodies. 

Mr. Wood says, that when travelling in the 
deserts, he found himself so struck with the 
beauty of the starry firmament, that he could 
hardly suppress a notion that these bright ob- 
jects were animated beings of some high order, 
and were shedding important influence on this 
earth. From this efiect upon himself, he was 
sure that in all times the minds of men in those 
countries must have had a tendency to that spe- 
cies of superstition. 



Laws — their Mean. 

*^ * In making of laws,' said the Lord Keeper 
Finch, ^it will import us to consider, that too 
many laws are a snare, too few are a weakness 
in the government : too^gentle are seldom obey- 
ed, too severe are as seldom executed; and 
sanguinary laws are, for the most part, either 
the cause or the efiect, of a distemper in the 
state.' " —Par/iamefi/ary History, vol. 4. p. 
676. 



Lord Chancellor Finch on the Mischief of Agi^ 
toting Q^estions. 

Thb speech of Lord Keeper Finch on op«i- 
ing the Session of 1675 contains passages 
which are as worthy of attention now as they 
were when they were delivered. *^We are 
newly gotten out of an expensive war," said he, 
^^ and gotten out of it upon terms more honour- 
able than ever. The whole world is now in 
peace with us, all ports are open to us, and we 
exercise a free and uninterrupted traffic through 
the ocean.-^Our Constitution seems to be so 
vigorous and so strong, that nothing can disor- 
der it but ourselves. No influences of the stars, 
no configurations of the heavens are to be fear- 
ed, so long as these two houses stand in a good 
disposition to each other, and both of them in a 
happy conjunction with their Lord and Sove- 
reign. Why should we doubt it ? Never was 
disoord more unseasonable. A difierence in 
matters of the Church would gratify the enemies 
of our religion, and do them more service than 
the best of their auxiliaries. A difierence in 
matters of state would gratify our enemies too^ 
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tbe enemies of oar peace, the enemies of this I 
parliament; even all those, both at home and 
abroad, that hope to sec, and practise to bring 
about, new changes and revolutions in the gov- 
ernment. They understand well enough that 
the bestt health may be destroyed by too much 
care of it ; an anxious scrupulous care, a care 
chat is always tampering, a care that labours so 
long to purge all ill humours out of the body, 
that at last it leaves neither good blood nor spir- 
its behind. In like manner there are two symp- 
toms which are dangerous in every state, and 
of which the historian hath long since given us 
warning. One is where men do quieta mover e, 
when they stir those things or questions which 
are, and ought to be, in peace : and like unskil- 
ful architects think to mend the building, by re- 
moving all the materials which are not placed 
as they would have them. Another is ^cum 
res parva magnis motibtu agurUur,^ when things 
that are not of the greatest moment are agitated 
with the greatest heat, and as much weight is 
laid upon a new and not always very necessary 
proposition, as if the whole sum of affairs de- 
pended upon it. Who doth not see that there 
are in all governments difficulties more than 
enough, though they meet with no intestine di- 
visions ; difficulties of such a nature that the 
united endeavours of the state can hardly strug- 
gle with ? But after all is done that can be, 
they will still remain insuperable. This is 
that which makes the crowns of princes, when 
they are worn by the clearest and the noblest 
title, and supported with the mightiest aids, yet 
ft the best but wreaths of glorious thorns. He 
that would go about to add to the cares and solici- 
tudes of his prince, does what in him lies to 
make those thorns pierce deeper, and sit closer 
to the royal diadem than ever they did before. 
No zeal can excuse it; for as there may be a 
religious zeal, a zeal for God, which is not ac- 
cording to knowledge, so there may be a state- 
seal, a zeal for the public, which is not accord- 
ing to prudence, at least not according to the 
degree of prudence which the same men have 
when they are not under the transport of such 
a fervent passion." — Parliamentary History, 
ToL 4, p. 676-7. 



Uliat is Peace in a State. 

** * It is a great and a dangerous mistake,' 

said Lord Chancellor Finch, 4n those who think 

that peace at home is well enough preserved, 

so long as the sword is not drawn ; whereas in 

truth nothing deser\'es the name of peace but 

unity ; such an unity as flows from an unshaken 

tra.st and confidence between the king and his 

ople j from a due reverence and obedience to 

laws and to his government ; from a relig- 

and an aw^eful care not to remove the an- 

t landmarks, not to disturb those eonstitu- 

i which time and public convenience hath 

ed ; from a zeal to preserve the whole 

irame and order of the government upon the 

cdd foundations ; and from a perfect detestation 
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and abborrency of all such as are given to 
change : whatever falls short of this, falls short 
of peace too. If, therefore, there be any en- 
deavours to renew, nay if there be not all the 
endeavours that can be to extinguish the memory 
of all former provocations and oflences, and the 
occasions of the like for the future ; if there be 
such divisions as beget great thoughts of heart ; 
shall we call this peace, because it is not war, 
or because men do not yet take the field ? As 
well we may call it health, when there is a 
dangerous fermentation in the blood and spirits, 
because the patient hath not yet taken his bed.' " 
— Parliamentary History, vol. 4, p. 309. 



Religion not Easy. 

" Those that aver Religion to be in all re- 
spects an easy thing, know not what they say. 
Did they know what it were to be under the 
sense of God's displeasure, and under violent, 
painful distempers for many months together, 
and yet to wait and be satisfied wnth that Provi- 
dence that thinks fit to continue on them long 
pains, and terrible fears, they would find it is 
not such an easy matter to be truly religious." 
— Timothy Rogers, ^ Discourse concerning 
Trouble of Mind, p. 119. 



Care Everywhere. 

*' Look into the country fields, there you sea 
toiling at ther plow and scythe ; look into the 
waters, there you see tugging at oars and 
cables ; look into the city, there you see a 
throng of cares, and hear sorrowful complaints 
of bad times and the decay of trade ; look into 
studies, and there you see paleness and infirmi- 
ties, and fixed eyes ; look into the court, and 
there are defeated hopc^, envyings, undermin- 
ings, and tedious attendance : all things are 
full of labour, and labour is full of sorrow f 
and these two are inseparably joined w*ith th& 
miserable life of man." — Timothy Rogers, Ji 
Discourse concerning Trouble of Mind, p. 322. 



Cares of Knowledge, 

*' Knowledge is the greatest ornament of s 
rational soul ; and yet that hath its troubles, 
Eccles. i. 18. For in much wisdom there is much 
grief, and he that increaseth wisdom increaseth 
sorrow. It is not to be attained without great 
pains and difiicultics. without laborious and dili- 
gent search, and vast perplexities ; — ^whether 
we consider tbe blindness of our understandings, 
or the intricacy of things themselves, the many 
dark recesses of Nature, the implication of 
causes and efiects, besides those accidental dif- 
ficulties which are occasioned by the subtilty 
and entanglement of error ; — ^the variety of in- 
tricate opinions, the many involutions of contro- 
versies and disputes, which are apt to whirl a maD 
about with a vertigo of contradictory probabili- 
ties ; and instead of seUUn^^ \o VtxcixiaA «.tA ^>&- 
tract the mind •, — ao ibaX nvac\v «X\ui^ Va ^'v^wacw 
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MmieneM to the flesb ; — and besides, it makes a 
farther trouble to the soul, in regard the more 
a man knows, the more he sees there is yet to 
be known ; as a man, the higher he climbs, 
sees more and more of the way he is to go : 
and then, he that is versed in the knowledge 
of the world sees abundance of mistakes and 
disorders which he cannot remedy, and which to 
behold is very sad ; and by knowing a great 
deal, is liable to abundance of contradiction, 
and opposition from the more peevish and self- 
willed and ignorant part of mankind, that are 
vexed because he will not think and say as 
they do, and they are very prone to censure 
and condemn the things they do not under- 
stand, for it is most easy so to do*, whereas to 
pierce into the reasons of things, requires a 
mighty labour, and a succession of deliberate 
and serious thoughts, to which the nature of 
man is averse ; and lazily and hastily to judge, 
requires no trouble : and were it not that it is 
a man^s duty to know, and that his soul, if it 
have anything of greatness and amplitude in its 
faculties, cannot be satisfied without it, it were 
a much safer and quieter course to be ignorant. 
Study and painful enquiries after knowledge do 
oftentimes exhaust and break our spirits, and 
prejudice our health, and bring upon us those 
diseases to which the careless and unthinking 
seldom are obnoxious. Eccles. i. 13, 14, 15. 
/ have seen all the u>ork$ that are done under the 
fiMi, and beholdj aU it vanity and vexation of 
gpirit ; that which it crooked cannot be made 
ttraight, and tfuU which it wanting cannot be 
mtmbtredy — Timothy Rogers, A Ditcowrte 
concerning Trouble of Mind, p. 329. 



Uu of the Literal Superttition of the Jewt am^ 
ceming the Scripture Text. 

*' In the tenth of Numbers, and the thirty-fifth 
irerse, in these words, * And when the ark went 
forward,' the letter Nun is written wrong way, 
or turned back, *to show (say the Hebrews) the 
loving turning of God to the people.' And in 
the eleventh chapter, and first verse, in these 
words, * And the people became as murmurers/ 
&c., the letter Nun is again written wrong, or 
turned back, *to show (say they) the perverse 
turning of the people from God :' and thus are 
these two places written in every true Bible in 
the world. If the Jews do not here give any 
one satisfaction, yet do they (as Erasmus speaks 
of Origen) set students on work to look for that 
which, else, they would scarce have sought for. 
3uch strange passages as these, in writing some 
words in the Bible out of ordinary way (as, some 
leitters above the word, some letters less, and 
some bigger than other), observed constantly 
by lail copies and books, cannot sure be for 
nothing: if they show nothing else, yet this 
they show ua, that the text is punctually kept, 
aad not decayed y when these things (that, to a 
hasty, ignorant behokkr, might seem errors) 
Are thus precisely observed in all Bibles." — 
LjcuEFraoTf vol 4^ p. 19« 



*^ Admieable is their pains, to prove the text 
uncorrupt, against a gainsaying Papist. For 
they have summed up all the letters in the 
Bible to show, that one hair of that sacred head 
is not perished. Eight hundred eight-and-forty 
marginal notes are observed and preserved, for 
the more facility of the text : the middle verse 
of every book noted : the number of the verses 
in every book reckoned : and (as I said before) 
not a vowel that roisseth ordinary grammar, 
which is not marked. So that, if we had no 
other surety for the truth of the Old Testament 
text, these men's pains, methinks, should bo 
enough to stop the mouth of a daring Papist. 
— LiouTFooT, vol. 4, p. 20. 
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Text of the Keys explained. 

** Here I spake, and granted that in all ages 
the learned have held that the key« do mean 
the government of the Church ; but that for 
mine own part I held the keys were only given 
to Peter, viz., to open the gospel to the Gentiles, 
which is meant by the kingdom of heaven : and 
to this Peter speaks. Acts xv. 7, that b, from 
this promise given to him; but admitting the 
phrase in a common sense. I said, the phrase 
*' to bind and to loose' is a Jewish phrase, and 
most frequent in their writers ; and that it be- 
longed only to the teachers among the Jews 
*■ to bind and to loose,' and that it is to be 
showed that when the Jews admitted any one 
to be a preacher, they used these words, 'Take 
thou liberty to teach what is bound and loose.' 
Then Dr. Temple gave many arguments to 
prove the same thing in hand, viz. that the 
keys were not given to the Church, but to the 
Apostles. The like did Mr. Gattaker." — Light- 
foot, vol. 13, p. 31. 



ji Fast Day. 

** This day we kept solenm fast in the plaoe 
where our sitting is, and no one with us bat 
ourselves, the Scotch commissioners, and some 
parliament-men. First Mr. Wilson gave a- 
picked psalm, 6t selected verses of several 
psalms, agreeing to the time and occasion. 
Then Dr. Burgess prayed about an hour : after 
he had done, Mr. Whittacre preached upon 
Isa. xxxvii. 3, ' This day is a day of trouble,' 
&o. Then having had another chosen psalm, 
Mr. Goodwin prayed ; and after he had done, 
Mr. Palmer preached upon Psalm xxv. 12. 
After whose sermon we had another psalm, 
and Dr. Stanton prayed about an hour ; and 
with another ^salra, and a prayer of the prolo- 
cutor, and a collection for the maimed soldiers, 
which arose to about <€3 15s., we adjourned 
till the morrow morning." — Lightfoot, vol. 
13, p. 19. 



Traditiont. — Conformity between the Jewt and 

Papittt. 

"Whoso nameth the Talmud, nameth aU 
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Jodaism, — and whoso nameth Misna and Ge- 
m&ra, he nameth dl the Talmud : and so saith 
Levita, ' Hattalmud nehhlak,' &c. * The Talmud 
is divided into two parts ; the one part is called 
Misna, and the other part is called Gemara ; 
and these two together are called the Talmud/ 
This is the Jews' Council of Trent ; the founda- 
tion and ground- work of their religion. For 
they helieve the Scripture, as the Talmud be- 
lieves ; for they hold them of equal authority : 
' Rabbi Tanchum, the son of Hamlai, saith, Let 
m man always part his life into three parts . a 
third part for the Scriptnres, a third part for 
Misna, and a third part for Gemara.* Two for 
one, — two parts for the Talmud, for one for the 
Scripture. So highly do they. Papist-like, prize 
the vain traditions of men. This great library 
of the Jews is much alike such another work 
upon the Old Testament, as Thomas Aquinas^s 
* Catena Aurta' is upon the New. For this is 
the sum of all these doctors' conceits and des- 
cants upon the Law, as his is a collection of all 
the lathers' explications and comments upon the 
Gospeb. For matter, it is much like Origen's 
books of old, 'ic^t 6efif, ntmo melius,^ &c., where 
they write well, none better, and where ill, none 
worse. 

" The word * Talmud' is the same in Hebrew, 
that *' doctrine' is in Latin, and ^ doctrinal' in our 
usual speech. It is (say the Jews) a comment- 
ary upon the written law of God. And both 
the law and this (say they) God gave to Moses ; 
the law by day, and by writing, — and this, by 
night, and by word of mouth. The law was 
Icept by writing still, — this still by tradition. 
Hence comes the distinction so frequent in 
Kabbins, of *' Torah she baccatubh,' and ' Torah 
she begnal peh,' ^the law in writing, and the 
law that comes by word of mouth :' ' Moses,' 
say they, * received the law from Sinai ' (this 
traditional law, I think they mean), ^and deliver- 
ed it to Joshua, Joshua to the elders, the elders to 
^e prophets, and the prophets to the men of the 
Q^reat synagogue.' And thus, like Fame in Virgil, 
*creviteundo,' — like a snow-ball it grew bigger 
'^th going. Thus do they father their fooleries 
upon Moses, and elders, and prophets, who (good 
men) never thought of such fancies ; as the Ro- 
manists, for their traditions, can find books of 
Clemens, Dionysius, and others, who never 
dreamed of such matters. Against this their 
traditional, our Saviour makes part of his ser- 
mon in the Mount, Matt. v. But he touched 
the Jews' freehold, when he touched their Tal- 
mud; for greater treasure, in their conceits, 
they had none : like Cleopatra in Plutarch, 
making much of the viper that destroyed them." 
— ^LiGHTrooT, vol. 4, p. 15. 



7%e Virgin Mary. 

" ScpERSTiTioN is cvcT too officious J but it 
bath showed itself more so to the Virgin Mary, 
than to anv other. For as it hath deified her 
DOW she is in heaven, so hath it magnified her 
in all her actions while she was upon the earth : 



so that no relation or story, that concemeth her, 
but it hath strained it to the utmost extremity, 
to wring out of it her praises, though very often 
to a senseless, and too often to a blasphemous, 
issue ; as in this story of the Annunciation, there 
is not a word nor tittle that it thinketh wiU, with 
all its shaping, serve for such a purpose, — ^bot 
it taketh advantage to patch up her encomiums, 
where there is no use nor need, — ^nor, indeed, 
any truth of, and in, such a thing. This woid that 
is under hand, Kexapirofiivtff bears the bell that 
ringeth loudest with them to such a tune. For 
having translated it in their vulgar Latin, ' Grati& 
plena,' or full of grace ; they hence infer, that 
she had all the seven gifts of the Spirit, and all 
the theological and moral virtues, and such a 
fulness of the grace of the Holy Ghost, as none 
ever had the like. 

" Whereas, 1 . The use of Scripture is^ when 
it speaketh of fulness of grace, to express it by 
another phrase. 2. The angel himself explain- 
eth this word, in the sense of our translation, 
for favour received, and not for grace inherent j 
ver. 30, * Thou hast found favour with Gkxl.* 
3. And so doth the Virgin herself also descant 
upon the same thing, throughout her song. 4. 
Joseph, her husband, suspected her for an adul- 
teress ; which he could never have done if he 
had ever seen so infinite fulness of grace in her 
as the Romanists have spied, — and he was the 
likelier to have espied it of the two. 5. Com- 
pare her with other renowned women ; and what 
difTerenee, but only this great favour of being 
the mother of the Messias ? They had the 
spirit of prophecy, as well as she : — ^they had 
the spirit of sanctification, as well as she : — 
and she no more immunity from sin and death 
than they. 6. She was one of the number 
of those that would have taken off* Christ from 
preaching ; and this argued not such a fulness 
of grace. 7. See Jansenius, one of their own 
side, expounding this word according to our 
reading of it. 

'* This, among other things, showeth how 
senseless Popery is, in its *Ave Marias,' — 
using these words for a prayer, and, if occasion 
serve for it, for a charm. As, first, Turning a 
salutation into a prayer. Secondly, In fitting 
these words of an angel that was sent, and that 
spake them upon a special message, to the mouth 
of every person, and for every occasion. Thirdly, 
In applying those words to her now she is in 
heaven, which suited with her only while she 
was upon earth : as, first, to say, * full of grace,' 
to Ler that is full of glory; and, secondly, to 
say, ' the Lord is with thee,' to her that is with 
the Lord." — Lightfoot, vol. 4, p. 161. 



Burial Service. 

" But it is said, that this encourages his 
wicked companions, who attend his funeral, to 
hope they may be saved too, though they per- 
sist in their wickedness to the last^ as he dvd. 
Now indeed, what \\U\e m%X\.eT^ ibbi:^ «ucw«^"^<^ 
such men in sin, 1 cannol sa.^ \ XraX ^«t^' \& ^^s^ 
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reason that a faint and charitable wish should 
do this : If they know the Gospel of Christ, 
they know that he has threatened eternal 
damnation against all impenitent sinners ; if 
they know the doctrine of the Church, they 
know she teaches the very same thing ; if they 
saw their wicked companion die, they saw his 
dying horrors and agonies too, which few of 
them die without, if they have any time to con- 
aider their state : and when they know and see 
all this, is there any reason to hope they shall 
be saved in their wickedness, only because the 
Church will not damn thenl, but reserves them 
to the Judgement of God, and sends her chari- 
table wishes a(\er them? At least this can be 
no encouragement, when they are forewarned 
beforehand of it, which is the chief reason why 
I take notice of it at this time.'* — Sherlock on 
Judgementy p. 115. 



"Effect of the Speculative Intolerance of Popery. 

** I CANNOT but take notice of some great and 
visible mischiefs of this judging men's final 
state, whether we damn or save them. As, 
first, for Damning, esjiecially when we damn 
them by wholesale, as the Church of Rome 
damns all hereticks, and as others with as much 
charity damn all Papists and Malignants, or 
whoever they are pleased to vote for hereticks. 
Now what the effect of this is, is visible to all 
the world : It destroys not only Christian love 
and charity, but even common humanity : when 
men have voted one another damned, and be- 
Ueve God will damn those whom they have 
adjudged to damnation, then they are the ene- 
mies of God, and they think they do God good 
aervice to destroy them : God hates them ; and 
therefore they think it a sin in them, to love 
Oiose whom God hates, or to have any pity or 
compassion for those whom God will damn. 
And thus they bum hereticks, or cut their 
throats, or confiscate their estates, and drive 
them out from among them, and treat them 
with all the barbarity and indignities which a 
damning zeal and fury can invent. All other 
villanies may meet with some pity and charity ; 
but charity is hikewarmness and want of zeal, 
in God's cause ; there is no fire burns so furious- 
ly, nor so outrageously consumes, as that which 
is kindled at God's altar. And thus the Chris- 
tian Church is turned into a great shambles, 
and stained with the blood of humane, nay of 
Christian sacrifices : though were they in the 
right, that God would damn those men w^hom 
they have damned, why should they think pa- 
tience and forbearance a greater fault in them 
than it is in God, %aho beareth vrith much long- 
iufferingy the vetselt of wrath fitted for destruc- 
tion ? Why are they so unmerciful as to hurry 
away these poor wretches immediately to Hell, 
when God is contented to let them live on ; to 
let the tares and the wheat grow up together 
till the harvest ? Why do they envy them the 
abort and perishing contentments of this life, 
when .they are to suffer an eternity of misery ? 



Methinks it should satisfie the most implacable 
hatred, to know that they must be miserable for 
ever, though their miseries should be adjonnied 
for some few years : but if this be the effect of 
damning men, you may guess that the cause is 
not very good : though an uncharitable judge- 
ment will hurt nobody but themselves, yet it 
is of dangerous consequence, when such rash 
judges will be. as hasty executioners too." — 
SuERLocK on Judgement^ p. 119. 



Intermediate State. 

'' This has greatly imposed upon unlearned 
men, that the Advocates of Popery have proved 
from the ancient Fathers, that they owned a 
middle state which was neither Heaven nor 
Hell ; and then presently conclude, that this 
must be Purgatory. Now it is very true, the 
ancient Chriistians did own a middle state be- 
tween Death and Judgement, which was neitkr 
Heaven nor Hell, but yet never dreamt of a 
Popish Purgatory : they believed bad men were 
in a state of punishment as soon as they left 
these bodies, but not in Hell ; and that good 
men were in a state of rest and happiness, but 
not in Heaven : but they never thought of a 
place of torment to expiate the temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin, when the eternial punish- 
ment is remitted; which is the Popish Purga- 
tory, and the most barbarous representation of 
the Christian religion, though the most profit- 
able too, to the Church of jftome, that ever was 
invented.*' — Sherlock on Judgement, p. 169. 



Exclusive Salvation. 

** Though the effects of saving men, and 
voting them to Heaven, be not so tragical as 
those of damning them, yet this has its mis- 
chiefs too : when any party of men have voted 
themselves the only true Church wherein sal- 
vation is to be had, or the only saints and elect 
people of God, then all who will be saved must 
herd with them ; and most men think it enough 
to secure their salvation, to get into their num- 
ber. Thus the Church of Rome frightens men 
into her communion by threatening damnation 
against all who are out of that Church ; and 
this reconciles men to all their superstitions and 
idolatries, for fear of damnation ; and encourages 
them in all manner of looseness and debauchery, 
when they are got into a Church which can 
save them : and it has much the same effect, 
when men list themselves with any party where 
they hope to be saved for company, while all 
the rest of mankind, even those who profess 
the Faith of Christ, are no better than the 
world, and the ungodly and reprobates, who 
though they may have more moral virtues than 
some other, yet have no Grace.'' — Sherlock 
on Judgement^ p. 120. 



PoB8e$non in Madnen — how far. 
**I DO verily believe, that people do wry 
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mnth wrt>ng both the Dtvil and melancholy peo- 
pU^ in calling the unavoidable etTects of their 
disease the temptations of Satan, and the lan- 
guage of that disease a compliance with them. 
They do both ascribe to the Devil a greater 
power than he hath, and vex the diseased per- 
son more than they need to do : For though I 
do not question, but that Evil Spirit, through 
the permission of God is the cause of many 
punful sicknesses that come upon our bodies ; 
yet there are also many such that are the result 
of a disordered motion of the natural spirits, and 
in which he hath nothing at all to do. But as 
'tis the common custom of cruel and barbarous 
persoas, to set upon the weak and to trample on 
those that are already thrown down ; so 'tis 
Tery frequent for the Devil to take occasion 
from our bodily indispositions, to attack and 
molest our spirits, which are bereaved even of 
that fence which they used to have, when the 
hoase in which they dwelt was at ease, and 
free from those disabilities that they are always 
Qoder at such seasons : For 'tis then night 
vith us, and in the night those beasts of prey 
do range abrood, which kept their dens during 
the brightness of the day. But however it be, 
whatsoever agency there is of evil spirits in our 
Troubles, either upon our understandings, our 
passions, or our imaginations, this grace of 
Faith will unveil their designs, and baffle all 
their stratagems. Ephes. vi. 16. Above all^ 
take the shield of Faith^ tthereunth ye shall be 
tUe to quench all the fiery darts of Satan.'*'* 
—Timothy Rogkrs, A Discourse concerning 
TroubU of Mind, p. lOA. 



Inequality. 

"Uns ccrtaine in6galit6 dans les conditions 
qoi entretient Tordre et la subordination, est 
I'oavrage de Dieu, ou suppose une loi divine : 
one trop grande disproportion, et telle qu'cUe se 
reraarque parmi Ics hommes, est leur ouvragc, 
OQ la loi des plus forts." — La Bruyere, tom. 2, 
p. 313. 



Men Evil if not Oood. 

•'Il est rare de trouver des terrcs qui ne 
produisent rien ; si ellas ne sont pas chargces 
de fleurs, d'arbres fruitiers, et de grains, elles 
produisent des ronces et des Opines : il en est 
de mcroe de Thomme ; s'il n'est pas vertueux, 
il devient vicieux." — La Bruyere, tom. 2, p. 
330. 



Men who are determined to Siscceed, 

" Un horn me fortement appliqu6 a une chose, 
ooblie toutes 1^ autres, eiles sont pour lui 
oomme si elles n'^toient pas : il ne faut point 
i un tel bomme une grande superiority pour 
exoeller, mais une volont6 pleine et parfaite; 
le chemin de la fortune lui est ais^ ; mais mal- 
heur i. qui se rencontre sur ses pas." — La 
BiuTERX, tom. 2) p. 355, 



What a Perfect Hypocrite must be. 

'^Un fourbe dont le fond est bon, qui con- 
traint son naturel pour mettre rhipocrisie et la 
malice en usage, ne saur«)it etre qu'un fourbe 
mediocre dans lo succes : mais un hipocrite qui 
se croit I'^quit'^ et la justice meme, — ^voila un 
homroe propre a allcr loin ; c'est de quoi faire 

un Cromwcl." — La Bruyere, tom. 2, p. 308. 

> 

" Before I had read this Author," says 
Oley, speaking of the excellent Jackson, "I 
measured hypocrisy by the gross and vulgar 
standard, thinking the hypocrite had been one 
that had deceived men like himself; but in this 
Author I found him to be a man that had at- 
tained the Magisterium Satante, oven the art of 
deluding his own soul, with unsound but high 
and immature persuasions of sanctity and cer- 
tainty ; and that not by the cuheia, or cogging 
of unrighteousness, but by virtue of some one 
or more excellent qualities wherein he outstrips 
the very Saints of God." 



Superstition. 

" By Superstitions," says the elder SuERLocXf 
^^ I mean all those hypocritical arts of appeasing 
God and procuring his favour without obeying 
his laws or reforming our sins : infinite such 
superstitions have been invented by Heathens, 
by Jews, by Christians themselves, especially 
by the Church of Rome, which abounds with 
them." — Concerning a Future Judgement, p. 41. 



Plerophory. 
"I had swallowed," says Oley in his Pre- 
face to the Works of that most admirable Chris- 
tian philosopher, Dr. Jackson, " I had swallow-" 
ed, and as I thought concocted the common 
definition of Faith, by a full particular assur^ 
ance. But when I read this Author, I perceived 
that Plerophory was the golden fruit that grew 
on the top branch, not the first seed, no, nor the 
spreading root, of that Tree of Life by feeding 
on which ^the just do live;' and that true 
Fiducia can grow no faster than, but shoots up 
just parallel with Fidclitas : I mean, that true 
confidence towards God is adequate to sincere 
and consciencious obedience to his holy pre- 
cepts." 



Calumniators of Luther. 

" Illis as triplex cirra frontem fuit : their 
foreheads are fenced doubtless with a triple 
shield of brass, that can without blushing object 
intemperancy to Luther, or infamy to Calvin, 
(both, in respect of most of their great prelates, 
saints for good life and conversation), and urge 
their forged blemishes to the prejudice of re- 
formed religion ; which no way dependeth upon * 
Luther's life, death, or doctrine, «& \Vkft\x C^^-. 
olic religion doth coi\l\n\x«\\^ m^iotv ^\«^x "^a^fe». ^ 
If Luther's life (tXiougVi^e a\io\jW ^grenX*\\\jJ^' 
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might any way prejadice ours, the impiety of 
their Popes (from whom their faith is essentially 
derived) must of necessity utterly disgrace their 
religion." — Jacksok, vol. 1, p. 284, note. 



Dream* in the Early World. 

** Not the Poets only but many great Philos- 
ophers of the old world, have taken nocturnal 
presages for no dreams or fancies. Hence did 
Homer usurp his liberty, in feigning his kings 
and heroicks so often admonished of their future 
estate by the Gods ; he presumed at least that 
these fictions might carry a shew of truth in 
that age wherein such admonitions by night 
were not unusual. And his conceit is not dis- 
sonant unto the sacred story which bears re- 
cord of like effects in ancient times, and gives 
the true cause of their expiration in later . . . 
These allegations sufficiently prove that night- 
dreams and visions were frequent, and their 
observation (if taken in sobriety) to good u.se, 
in ancient times, even amongst the Nations, until 
they forgot, as Joseph said, that interpretations 
were from Cfod^ and sought to find oat an art 
of interpreting them. Then night-visions did 
either cease, or were so mixt with delusions, 
that they could not be discerned; or if their 
events were in some sort foreseen, yet men 
being ignorant of God^s providence, commonly 
made choice of such means for their avoidance, 
as proved the necessary occasions or provoca- 
tions of the events they feared. . .All those kinds 
of predictions had been in use amongst the 
Heathens, as they were amongst the Israelites : 
albeit in later times they grew rare in both : for 
the increate of wickednett throughout the world, 
the multiplicity of business and solidtvde of 
human affairs, and men^s too much minding 
^ politic means and other second causes of 
their own good, did cause the defect of true 
dreams and other divine admonitions for the 
welfare of mankind.'' — Jackson, vol. 1, pp. 
32, 33. 



Reproach of Puritanism, 

"— HoNxsT and religious men, espeoiaHy if 
poor, even all that make a conscience of their 
ways, have in these days much ado to be ab- 
solved from disgraceful censures of Puritankm, 
or Anabaptism ; as if, because they share with 
the favourers or authors of these sects in zeal- 
ous profession of the truth, they should there- 
fore with loss of their estimation help to pay 
such arrearages as the Christian world may 
justly exact of the other for hypocrisy."— 
Jackson, vol. 1, p. 698. 



JnfaUibaUy. 

" This is the misery of miseries, that these 
apostates should so bewitch the world, as to 
make it think they believe the Church because 
God speaks by it; when it is evident they do 
not believe God but for the Church's testimony, 
— well content to pretend his authority, that 
her own may seem more sovereign. Thus 
make they their superstitious, groundless, mag- 
ical faith, but as a wrench to wrest that prin- 
ciple of nature, whatsoever God saith is true, to 
countenance any villainy they can imagine." — 
Jackson, vol. 1, p. 545. 

" — ^Those flouting hypocrites would fain 
believe the Pope saith nothing but what God 
aaith, that God may be thought to say all he 
says ; which is the most abominable blasphemy 
that ever Hell broached." — Jackson, vol. 1, p. 
651. 



Spoilers of the Church. ^ 

^^ — ^Buying and selling of temples with the 
appurtenances, is the readiest means with us to 
compass greatest places in the Church : and 
oft-times because we see no means of prevailing 
against the wolves, we hope to have some 
share or offals of the prey, or for our silence 
to be at length admitted into the association. 
But O my soul, come not thou into their ucrets / 
Unto their assembly, mine honour (though honour 
should be thy reward), be not thou uniUd,^^ — 
Jackson, vol. 1, p. 721. 



Omens. 



"I MAY not," says Jackson (vol. 1, p. 907) 
"condemn all wariness, or serious observation 
of ominous significations, which time or place, 
with their circumstances may aflbrd. This is 
a mean, though not easy to find, and harder to 
hold between superstitious fear and presump- 
tuous boldness in this kind. That natural in- 
clination which in many degenerates into impious 
devotion, requires as well a skilful moderator 
as a boisterous corrector. But this is an ar- 
gument wherein I had rather be taught than 
teach." 



Number of Benedictine Saints. 

"The Order of St. Bennet, as may appear 
by a begging brief sent some few years ago out 
of Spain, here into England, by the Provincial 
or General of that Order, doth brag of 50,000 
Saints, all Bennet's disciples. The number is 
more by 10,000 than we read sealed of any 
Tribe of Israel." — ^Jacksonj vol. 1, p. 937, note. 



Worship of Departed Spirits. 
"The Augilse, a people of Africa, had no 
gods besides the ghosts of men deceased. This 
error, though gross, was linked in a double 
chain of truth; the one, that souls of men de- 
ceased did not altogether cease to be ; the other, 
that the things which are seen were ordered 
and governed by unseen powers : yet loath they 
were to believe any thing which in SoiAe sort 
they had not seen, or perceived by some sense. 
Hence did their general notion miscarry in the 
descent unto particulars, prostrating itself before 
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sepnkhres filled with dead bones, and oonsalting 
aouls departed."— 'Jackson, voL 1, p. 927. 

^'InpoTBivT desires of still enjoying their 
companies to whom we have fastened our dear- 
est aflections, will hardly take a denial by 
death. But as some, longing to be delivered 
of & well-conceited argument, have set up their 
caps for respondents, and disputed with them 
as with live antagonists j so we go on still (as 
in a waking dream) to frame a capacity in the 
dead of accepting our respect and love in 
greater measure than, without envy of others, 
or oflence to them, it could have been tendered 
whilst they were living. Did not the spirit of 
God awake us, the idolatry issuing from this 
spring would steal upon us like a deluge in a 
Jumber."— Jacksoji, vol. 1, p. 930. 



Secuont Regulable by the DeterU of Man. 

** The seasons of seed-time, harvest^ and the 
disposition of these lower regions (in which For- 
tune may have seemed to place her wheel, and 
Chance erected his tottering throne), may be- 
come certain and^ constant to such as constantly 
observe his holy covenants : If you walk in my 
Statutes, then will I give you rain in due season. 
^Levit. xxvi. 4.'' — Jackson, vol. 2, p. 190. 



State Diseases. 

*^ — MoKTALiTY must nceds be rife, where 
▼ariety of diseases and multitudes of unskilful 
«impirics do meet. The common transgressions 
of the people, are the epidemical diseases of 
States; and such projects as princes cnr states- 
men, without the prescript of God's Word, or 
suggestion of his Providence, use for their re- 
oo?ery, are like unseasonable ministration of 
empirical or old wives' medicines, to crazed 
bodies. They usually invite or entertain the 
destruction or ruin of kingdoms otherwise ready 
to depart." — Jackson, vol. 2, p. 200. 



The Elect. 



"Many prophecies there be,'^ says Jackson 
(toI. 2, p. 609), "concerning the glory of 
Christ's Church and the happy estate of his 
elect, which are even in this life literally fulfill- 
ed or verified, by way of pledge or earnest, but 
shall not be exactly fulfilled save only in the 
life to come. Ignorance of this rule, or non-ob- 
servance of it, hath been the nurse of dangerous 
and superstitious error, as well in the Roman 
Church as in her extreme opposites ; in such, I 
mean, as begin their faith and anchor their hopes 
at the absolute infallibility of their personal 
election, with no less zeal or passion than the 
Romanist relies upon the absolute infallibility 
oftbe visible Church." 



Opposition to Error. 
"Take heed yoa measure not /our love to 



truth by your opposition onto error. If hatrod 
of error and superstition spring from sincera 
love of truth and true religion, the root is good 
and the branch is good. But if your love to 
truth and true religion spring from hatred to 
others' error and superstition, the root is naught 
and the branch is naught : then can no athiet 
fruit be expected, but hypocrisy, hardness of 
heart, and uncharitable censuring of others."-— 
Jackson, vol. 3, p. 685. 



Luther and the Friars. 

^^GoD," said Luther^ *^in the beginning 
made but only one human creature, which wai 
a wise council: afterwards he created also a 
woman ; then came the mischief. The Friars 
follow God's first council, for they live alone, 
without marrying; wherefore, according to 
their rule and judgement, it had been good, nay 
better, that God had remained by his first de- 
termination and council, namely, that one man 
alone had lived." — CoUoquia Mensalia^ p. 370. 
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Sectarian Pride. 

La fiert^ suit ordinairement les devotions 
particulieres. £lles inspirent un orgueil secret 
qui nous enfle, et nous 61eve au-dessus de no8 
prochains: on s'en separe; et a meme tema 
qu'on viole deux des plus importans devoirs de 
la pi6t^, et qu'on foule aux pieds 1' humility et 
la charit6, on ne laisse pas de se croire plus re- 
ligieux que le reste des hommes." — BASiiAOBf 
Uistoire des JuifSy tom. 1, p. 537. 



St. Januarius. 

'' VioET ibi insigne illud et perenne miracii« 
lum sanguinis ejusdem martyris, qui in vitre& 
ampulla asservatur. Nam cum alias idem sa^i- 
guis concretus atque durus semper maneat, ta* 
men cum primum ad caput martyris admovetur^ 
qua^ vicino illius corona martyrii deoori laete. 
tur adspeclu, et fontem unde manavit intelli- 
gens, eo recurrere, unde fluxit, exoptet, illudque 
iterum animare festinet, morse resurrectionia 
impatiens; protinus liquefieri, mox fluere et 
ebullirc, maxima omnium admiratione conspioi- 
tur. Cujus tantfls rei non unum aut alterum 
teste m producam, cum tota Italia, et totus (at 
ita dicam) Christianus orbis testis sit locupletis- 
simus ; cum hsee in regia et amplissima assidud 
fiant civitate, ad quam ex totius Orbis partibua 
confluere hominum multitude soleat." — Bako- 
Nius, Antverpise, 1591, tom. 2, p. 869. 



Vestiges of Places deserted by the Saxons when 
they removed to Britain. 

" — De hisce temporibus vide Helmold, atque- 
obitur de silva ^ ab urbe Lucilenburg Sleswicum 
pertingente, ubi, ait, bter maximas quercua 
jugera sulcis divisa exstare, urbesque ibideoBL 

» Sllva U\a incVpU K\\on\o {yynlwt &«tT>«iu\Bic\i«'^«Mi^^ 
el tnuisU Hiiuaa, Busum^ W^V« iXii^V ^ ^\^«^^^<^ 
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^onditas fuisse, idque ex raderibos Tallonim 
reiiquiis, et rivis ia quibus aggcres aqais colli- 
gepdis coogesti, coUigi posse, qucm saltum a 
Saxonibus olim habitatum ait. Nimirum hoc 
faotam qaando in Brittanniam transcuntes hi 
populi hasce oras ante habitatas et bene caltas 
desemenint, et vacaas reliquonint." — Frag' 
mentum Hittoria Slesvicetuisy apud Westpha- 
LKM, torn. 3, p. 261. 



[Bag Wigs.] 

A MAGAZINE writer in the year 1737 forjrivcs 
the youth of our nation, he says, for ^* the un- 
natural scantiness of their wigs, and the immod- 
erate dimensions of their bags, in consideration 
that the fashion has prevailed, and that the op- 
position of a few to it would be the greater 
affectation of the two. Though by the way,^' 
he adds, '^I very much doubt whether they are 
any of them gainers by shewing their cars ; for 
'tis said that Midas, after a certain accident, 
was the judicious inventor of long wij^s." — Lon- 
don Magazine, March, 1737, p. 131. 



[Human Imperfection.] 

"I don't know," says Lady Mart Wort- 
ley Montagu, "what comfort other people 
find in considering the weakness of great men — 
(because, perhaps, it brings them nearer to their 
level) — but His always a mortification to me to 
observe that there is no perfection in humanity." 
—Vol. 2, p. 1 1 1 . 



Inconvenience of Ordering Ignorant Men. 

** The inconvenience of ad nutting laymen of 
mechanical trades and occupations into the min- 
istry, was soon espied ; many of them by reason 
either of their ignorance, or want of grave be- 
haviour, rendering themselves despised or hated 
by the people. The Archbishop therefore re- 
solved, that no more of this sort should be re- 
ceived into Orders : and thereupon sent his di- 
rections and commandment to the Bishop of 
London, and the rest of the Bishops of his Prov- 
ince, to forbear it for the future, till a Convoca- 
tion should be called, further to consider of it. 
His letter to the Bishop of London ran to this 
tenor : 

" That whereas, occasioned by a great want 
of ministers, both he and they, for tolerable sup- 
ply thereof, had heretofore admitted unto the 
ministry sundry artificers and others, not traded 
and brought up in Learning ; and as it happen- 
ed in a multitude some that were of base occu- 
pations : Forasmuch as now by experience it 
was seen, that such manner of men, partly by 
reason of their former prophane arts, partly by 
their light behaviour otherwise, and trade of 
life, were very offensive unto the people ; yea, 
and to the wise of this realm they were thought 
to do a great deal more hurt than good; the 
Gospel thereby sustaining slander : These there- 
fore were to desire and require them hereafter 



to be more circumspect in admitting any to tlie 
ministry; and only to allow such as, having 
good testimony of their honest conversation, had 
been traded and exercised in Learning ; or at 
the least had spent their time in teaching of 
children : excluding all others which had been 
brought up and sustained themselves, either by 
Occupations or other kinds of life, alienated 
from Learning. This he prayed him diligently 
to look to, and to observe not only in bis own 
person, but also to signify this his advertisement 
to others of their brethren. Bishops of his Prov- 
ince, in as good speed as he might. So that he 
and they might stay from collating such Orders 
to so unmeet persons ; until such time as in a 
Convocation they might meet together and have 
further conference thereof. Dated at Lambeth 
the 15th of August." — Strypx's Life of Par- 
ker, p. 90. 



The Women of Henry^s Jge. 

"Of tl\e women in King £d«rard^s reign, 
we may judge and wonder, comparing them 
with that sex in this present age, by observing 
what Nicolas Udal writ in his Epistle to Queeo 
Katharine, before the English Paraphrase upon 
the Gospel of St. John. * But now in this gra- 
cious and blissful time of knowledge, in which 
it hath pleased God Almighty to reveal and 
show abroad the light of his most holy Gospel, 
what a number is there of noble women, espe- 
cially here ia this realm of England ; yea, and 
how many in the years of tender virginity ; not 
only as well seen, and as familiarly traded ia 
the Latin and Greek tongues, as in their own 
mother language ; but also both in all kinds of 
prophane literature, and liberal arts, exacted, 
studied, and exercised ; and in the Holy Scrip* 
ture and Theology so ripe, that they are able 
aptly, cunningly, and with much grace, either 
to indite or to translate into the vulgar tongue, 
for the public instruction and edifying of the un- 
learned multitude ? Neither is it now a strange 
thing to hear gentlewomen, instead of vain 
communication about the moon shining in the 
water, to use grave and substantial talk in 
Latin or Greek with their husbands, of godly 
matters. It is now no news in England, for 
young damsels in noble houses, and in the 
courts of princes, instead of cards and other in- 
struments of idle trifling, to have continually in 
their hands either psalms, homilies, and other 
devout meditations, or else Paul's Epistles, or 
some book of Holy Scripture matters ; and as 
familiarly to read or reason thereof in Greek, 
Latin, French, or Italian as in English. It is 
now a common thing to see young virgins so 
nursed and trained in the study of Letters, that 
they willingly set all other pastimes at nought 
for Learning's sake. It Is now no news at all, 
to see queens and ladies of most high state and 
progeny, instead of oourtly dalliance, to embrace 
virtuous exercises of reading and writing, and 
with most earnest study both early and late, to 
apply themselves to the acquiring of knowledge 
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as well in all other liberal arts and disciplines, 
as also most especially of God and his most 
holy Word.' " — ^teype's Lift of Parker^ p. 
180. 



EfforU to prevent the Trial of Charles the First. 

'* There was by some, who durst to do any- 
thing a^rainst these cruel and powerful men, cer- 
tain papers scattered about, in which were sev- 
eral queries ; as. Whether a king of three king- 
doms could be condeumed by one kingdom 
alone, without the consent or concurrence of the 
other kingdoms? Whether a king if try'd 
ought not to be try'd by his peers ? and wheth- 
er he could be said to have any such in his 
kingdom ? Whether, if a king were tryable, 
ho ought not to be tryM in full Parliament of 
Lords and Commons? Whether the eighth 
part of the members of the Commons meeting 
in the House, under the force of the Army, the 
rest being forcibly restrained from sitting, can by 
any pretext of law or justice erect a court for 
the tryal of the king ? and whether this could 
be properly called a court of justice, without 
the Great Seal of England? Whether that 
those men who by several remonstrances, 
speeches, and actions, have publickly declared 
themselves enemies to the King, can either in 
law or conscience be his judges ; when it is ex- 
ception enough for the basest felon to any jury- 
man, to hinder him from being his judge? 
Whether this most illegal and arbitrary tryal of 
the King, by an high Court of Justice, may not 
pro\-e a most dangerous inlet to absolute tyran- 
ny, and bloody butchery, and every man's life 
be at the arbitrary will of his enemies, erected 
into a Court of Conscience without limits or 
bounds?" — Arbitrary Government Displayed to 
tit Life, p. 36. 



that he was edified thereby ? And if some of 
those women formerly in that respect so much 
applauded by T. M. be of those that now open 
their mouths in the Quakers' meetings, how 
comes it now to be Popish and hereticall, more 
than in the dayes of old when T. M. did use to 
frequent the Chamber Conventicles, unless that 
he now hath forgotten these, because fear hath 
made them out of fashion with him ?" — Georqx 
Keith's Q^akerisfn no Popery^ p. 82. 



Female Presbyterian Preachers. 

"But have not there been women amon<; 
the Presbyterians, who have spoken in the pres- 
ence of manv both men and women, of their ex- 
perienccs of the things of God ? I suppose 
T. M. may have heard of Margaret Mitchelson, 
vho spoke to the admiration of many hearers 
It Eflinburgh as concerning her experience, in 
the time of Henry Rogue, preacher there, who 
is said to have come and heard her himself, and 
to have given her this testimony (being desired 
to $peak himself), that he was to be silent when 
bis Master was silent (meaning Christ in that 
hesbjrterian woman). There is a relation of 
ber speeches going about from hand to hand 
among professors at this day ; and I myself have 
beard a Presbyterian woman speak in a meeting 
of Presbyterians, which were a Church or con- 
vention of men and women. Yea hath not 
T. M. in such meetings, and consequently in 
assemblies of Churches, invited some women to 
ipeak and pray, and declared solemnly (whether 
be did it merely in his ordinary customary way 
of compUmentiog, that h boMt known to himself) j 



' Hoi Ebn Yokdan' set forth for iU Qitakerism, 
^' I FOUND a great freedom in mind to put it 
into English for a more general service, as be- 
lieving it might be profitable unto many ; but my 
particular motive which engaged me hereunto 
was, that I found some good things in it, which 
were both very savoury and refreshing unto 
me; and indeed there are some sentences in it 
that I highly approve, as where he saith, ' Preach 
not thou the sweet savour of a thing thou hast 
not tasted ;' and again where he saith, ' In the 
rising of the Sun is that which maketh, that 
thou hast not need of Saturn.' Also, he shew- 
eth excellently how far the knowledge of a man 
whose eyes are spiritually opened, ditTereth from 
that knowledge that men acquire simply by 
hearing or reading; and what he speaks of a 
degree of knowledge attainable, that is not by 
premisses premised and conclusions deduced, it 
a certain truth ; the which is enjoyed in the con- 
junction of the mind of man with the supreme 
Intellect, afler the mind is purified from its cor- 
ruptions, and is separated from all bodily im- 
ages, and is gathered into a profound stillness. 
These with many other profitable things, agree- 
able to Christian principles, are to be found 
here." — Preface to Hai Ebn Yokdan. 



Keith's Defence of himself for taking Orders. 

*' Not only many of the people called Quak- 
ers, but others, cry out against me for joining 
with the Church of England, which I thank God 
I have done with great inward satisfaction, and 
peace of conscience ; and I think I oan give to 
any that are impartial, and without prejudice, a 
reasonable account of my so doing. It is sug- 
gested against me, That I have received Ordi- 
nation into the Church of England for a worldly 
living; like some that said, *Put me into the 
priest's office, that I may eat a piece of bread.' 
But I pray God forgive them for their unoharit- 
ableness. The searcher of hearts knows, that 
no worldly thing hath been my motive or end in 
what I have done; but finding that God hatb 
been graciously pleased to bless my poor en- 
deavours with some success, even to some here 
in England, as well as to others in America, to 
have been an instrument to bring them off from 
the vile errors of Quakerism, I found myself 
further concerned, and I hope I can and dare 
say, moved and inclined by the blessfod S^vnl 
of Grod, to endeavour to ^iniv^ \\\ewv l>iit>\tfst aa« 
wards* that is to «ay, uoX QiAy Vi>a^ ^iociNYQa^ 
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that Baptism and the Sapper are the Institu- 
tions of Chrbt, which many of thena are well 
eonvineed of, but to submit to them in practiee ; 
and divers of them have desired me to adminis- 
ter Baptism unto them; which I told them I 
could not do without External Ordination ; for 
that there ought to be an outward Order and 
Government in the Church of Christ, as well as 
the inward of the Spirit. 

" The Faith and Hope which God had ^ven 
me, that as he had blessed my labours with 
some success for some years past, in exercising 
my gifl as a catechist among some people, in 
seducing them from their grossest errors, that 
he would further bless my endeavours, not only 
to them, but to others, in a more general Serv- 
ice, — together with the inward clearness and 
satisfaction I found in my Conscience,-^fuid not 
any worldly respect, — ^was the motive and en- 
couragement that inclined me to receive Ordi- 
nation in the Church of England, which I knew 
not where to find so regular anywhere else. 

** I thank God. I am not put so hard to it for 
bread, but that I have sufficient at present, by 
Divine Providence, without that they call a Liv- 
ing ; and I seek and aim at no great things in 
the wortd.^' — Gboeoe Kxith^s Second Sermon^ 
p. 27. 



Two Caps loom under the Hat, for graduating 
the civiHiy of Uncovering — in Germany. 

** Dost thou not know in thy conscience, that 
there are many in England (as well as in other 
places) that bow and uncover the head to the 
rich, giving them titles of Lords, Masters, Sirs, 
but do not so to the poor, who are in vile ray- 
ment. And suppose thou didst never observe 
this partiality in any person (which is hard to 
believe), yet I can tell thee how I have seen it 
in some of thy brethren : And the English mer- 
chants or others, that travel in some places in 
Crcrmany, can tell thee, that the preachers there, 
and especially at Hamburg (which I have seen 
with my eyes), use such gross partiality in their 
salutations, that commonly they have two caps 
nnder their hat ; and the poor, except extraor- 
dinarily, they pass by, without any notice : to 
others thev doff* the hat : others more rich in 
the world, they salute with doffing the hat and 
one of the caps : and to those whomjthey most 
honour, or rather flatter, they give the hat and 
both caps. What degrees of partiality are 
here ! But tell me, in good earnest. Dost thou 
put ofl* thy hat unto all whom thou mcetest in the 
street, if they put not off unto thee ? And dost 
thou not make some difference at least in the 
manner of thy salutations ; as the way of many 
is, to give the half cap unto some, and the 
whole unto others ; and to others, both the cap 
and the knee ?'' — Geoegx Keith's Rector Cor- 
rected, p. 182. 



Scotch Farmer^ t Daily BUI of Fare, 
" I SHALL give yon a fanner's bill of fture for 



a day, which is just equal to giving one for 
a twelvemonth, merry-making times and the 
two festivals only excepted. 

'' Breakfast. 

"Pottage, made with boiling water, thick- 
ened with oatmeal, and eat with milk or ale. 
Or brose, made of shorn cabbage, or coleworts, 
left over night. After either of which dishei 
they eat oat-cakes and milk; and where they 
have not milk, kale, or small beer. 

" Dinner. 

*'Sowens, eat with milk. Second coarse, 
oat-cakes, eat with milk or kale. Sowens are 
prepared in this manner. The mealy sid, or 
hull of the ground oat, is steeped in blood- warm 
water for about two days, when it is wrung oat, 
and the liquor put through a search ; if it is too 
thick, they add a little fresh cold crater to it, 
and then put it on the fire to boil, constantly 
stirring it, till it thickens, and continuing tlM 
boilbg till it becomes tough like a paste. In 
the stirring they mix a little salt, and dish it ap 
for table. 

" Supper. 

" First course, during the winter season, 
kale-brose, eat about seven at night, while, at 
the fire side, the tale goes round, among the 
men and maid-servants. Second course, kale, 
eat with oat-cakes, about nine. During the 
summer season, there is generally but one 
course, pottage and milk, or oat-cakes and kale 
or milk. Kale is thus prepared. Red cabbage 
or cole- worts are cut down, and shorn smdl, 
then boiled with salt and water, thickened with 
a little oatmeal, and so served up to table. 
Brose, is oatmeal put into a bowl or wooden 
dish, where the boiling liquor of the cabbage (S 
cole-worts are stirred with it, till the meal is all 
wet. This is the principal dish upon the festi- 
val of Fast-even, which is emphatically called 
Beef brose day. 

"In harvest they sometimes have a thick 
broth made of barley and turnip, in place of 
sowens ; and if near a sea-port, frequently some 
kind of fish, which they eat with butter and 
mustard. I should have added to the number 
of their festivals, what they call the Clyak feast, 
or, as it is called in the south and west, the 
Earn. This is celebrated a few days after the 
last of their corns are cut down ; when it is an 
established rule that there must be meat, both 
roasted and boiled."-^DouoLAS^s Eatt Coast of 
Stotland, a.d. 1782, p. 169. 



Cruilt of the Presbyterian Church. 

" Ik very truth, the Presbyterian Church will 
never be able to purge herself of the iniquity of 
the killing of many thousands, in the three Na- 
tions, by the occasion of a most bloody war, 
raised up by the instigation of the Presbyterian 
teachers. I am fully persuaded of it, that the 
Presbyterian Church hath as much blood-gnilti- 
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lietng on her head, unwashed ofllj as any 
people called a Church, that I know of in the 
world, next onto the bloody Church of Rome. 
And as she hath drunk the blood of many, so 
blood hath been given her to drink ; and it is to 
be feared, that more will be given to her, as a 
just judgement from the hand of God, except she 
repent, and condemn that blood-thirsty spirit, 
that hath too much led and influenced her. 
And I am well assured of it, that a bloody 
Church is no true Church of Christ.'^ — Gkorgk 
Keith's Way Cast Up, p. 54. 



(^uaker^B View of the Difference bettoeen a Lit- 
urgy and a Directory. 

"Ali, praying by the real movings of the 
Spirit of Christ, being once denyed, and a Wor- 
ship without the Spirit being set up, it is a meer 
circumstance, whether it be in a set forme of 
words, yea or nay : onely that which is for a set 
forme of words and a stinted Liturgy (the Spirit 
being once excluded by both partys) seeroetb to 
be less sinfull, and also scandalous ; for he that 
prajeth by his set forme, is out of alt hazard to 
ise words of nonsense and blasphemy, providing 
the set forme contain nothing but sound words j 
whereas he that prayeth onely out of bis imagin- 
atioD (for out of what else doth he pray, seeing 
iw doth not so much as pretend to receive bis 
words from the Spirit ?) is really in this hazard. 
And it is well known, how oft some have really 
spoke nonsense and blasphemy, who had no bet- 
ter guide than their own reaving inuigination, 
when they said their prayers ; and many times 
the people, instead of being moved to serious- 
Kss by such prayers, were moved to laugh at 
the ignorance and folly of such speakers : and 
oertainly of two evils it is the lesser, to have a 
Litargy or stinted ibrme, than to sufler such 
alyises sis have been committed by some, both 
Presbyterian and Episcopal preachers, in their 
polpits, in their prayer8."---GBoaoB Keith's 
Way Cast Up^ p. 65* 



Protestation of the Puritans in Elizabeths 

Reign. 

*'^Beiko thorow persuaded in my Con- 
•dence by the Working and by the Word of the 
Abnighty, that these Relicks of Antichrist be 
tbominable before the Lord our God ; And also, 
for that by the Power, Mercy, Strength and 
Goodness of the Lord our God only, I am es- 
etped from the Filthiness and Pollution of these 
detestable Traditions, through the Knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; And last 
of all, inasmuch as by the Working also of the 
Lord Jesus his Holy Spirit, I have joyned, in 
Prayer and Hearing God's Word, with those 
that have not yielded to this IdoUtrous Trash, 
botwithstanding the Danger for not coming to 
my Psrah Church, &c. Therefore I come not 
bftck again to the Preaching, &c. of them that 
htve received these marks of the Romish Beast. 

^* 4. Because of God'« Commaadment to go 



forward to Per/ection. Heb. vi. 1. 2 Cor. vii. 
1. Psal. Ixxxiv. 1. Eph. iv. 15. Also to 
avoid them. Rom* xvi. 17. Eph. v. 11. 1 
Thes. v. 22. 

*^ * n. Because they are Abomination before 
the Lord our God. Deut. vii. 25, 26. And 
xiii. 17. Ezek. xiv. 6. 

" * in. I will not beautify with my Presence 
those filthy Rags, which bring the heavenly 
Word of the Eternal Qur Lord God into Bond- 
age, Subjection and Slavery. 

" ^ IV. Because I would not Communicate 
with other Men's Sins. Job ii. 9, 1 0, 1 1 . 2 
Cor. vi. 17. Touch no unclean Thing, &c. 
Sirach xiii. 1. 

*' * V. They give Oflences, both the Preacher 
and the Hearers. Rom. xvi. 17. Luke xvii. 1. 

^^ ' VI. They glad and strengthen the Papist* 
in their Errors, and grieve the Godly. Ezek. 
xiii. 21, 22. Note this 21st Verse. 

" * VII. They do persecute our Saviour Jesus 
Christ in his Members. Acts ix. 4, 5. 2 Cor. 
i. 5. Also they reject and despise our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Luke x. 16. More- 
over, those Labourers, who at the Prayer of the 
Faithful the Lord hath sent forth into his Har- 
vest, they refuse and also reject. Mat. ix. 38. 

" * VIII. These Popish Garments are now 
become very Idols indeed, because they are ex- 
alted above the Word of the Almighty. 

^^ ^ IX. I come not to them, because they 
would be ashamed, and so leave their Idolatrous 
Garments, &c. 2 Thes. iii. 14. If any Maa 
obey not our Sayings, Note him. 

'* ' Moreover, I have now joyned my self to 
the Church of Christ. Wherein I have yielded 
my self Subject to the Disciplin of God's Word, 
as I promised at my Baptism. Which if I 
should now again forsake, and joyn my self 
with their Traditions, I should forsake the Union 
wherein I am knit to the Body of Christ, and 
joyn my self to the Disciplin of Antichrist. 
For in the Church of the Traditioners, there is 
no other Disciplin than that which hath been 
maintained by the Antichristian Pope of Rome ; 
whereby the Church of God hath always been 
afflicted, and is until this day. For the which 
Cause I refuse them. 

^^ ^ God give us Grace still to thrive in sufler- 
ing under the Cross, that the blessed Word of 
our God may only rule, and have the highest 
place, to cast down strong Holds, to destroy or 
overthrow Policy, or Imaginations, and every 
high Thing that is exalted against the Knowl- 
edge of God; and to bring into Captivity or 
Subjection every Thought to the Obedience of 
Christ, &c. 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. That the Name 
and Word of the Eternal, our Lord God, may 
be exalted or magnified above all Things. P&al. 
viii. 2. Finis.' 

^^ ^ To this Protestation the Congregation 
singularly did swear, and after took the Com- 
munion for Ratification of their Assent.' 

^^Tbis last paragraph is writ by Ar^^hbVsScffs^ 
Parker's own hand " — ST^i^i'^ Lijt oj 'Por^ 
ker, p. 435. 
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Convertion of the Barbarous Nations. 

" Was it, ihon, nataral policy or skill in war, 
which did seat all or most of these barbaroas 
nations in these Western countries? Vertues 
they had not many amongst them, yet each of 
them some one or other commendable quality, 
which did manifest the contrary predominant 
▼ice or outcrying sin in the Chriiitian people, 
which God had appointed them to pki(;ue, as 
Salvianus hath excellently observed. Howbeit 
this great power was not given them altogether 
to destroy others, but ^nthal to edify thcm?»clves 
in the Faith, and to be made partakers of God's 
Vineyard, which he had now in a manner taken 
from these ungrateful Husbandmen, whom they 
conquered. The Franks became Christians 
through fear of the Mmaints ; dread of the 
Hunnes did drive the Burgwndians to seek 
sanctuary in the same profession. And no 
question, but such of the ancient Christian in- 
habitants as outlived these storms^ did believe 
God and his Servants better afterward than they 
had done before. Never were there any times 
more apt or more powerful to kindle devotion 
in such as were not altojrcther frozen in unbe- 
fief, or benummed with the custom of sinning, 
than these times were. Rome^ which had been 
the ira/cA-tower of politick wisdom, became 
more stupid than Babylon ha4 been, Mrhen the 
day of her visitation did come upon her. Her 
Citizens (were a meer politician to be their 
judge) deserved to be buried in their City's 
ruins, for not awaking upon such and so many 
dreadful warnings as she had. Extraordinary 
Prophets the Christian world at that time had 
none, because it needed none : the Prophecies 
of ancient times did so well befit them, as if 
they had been made of purpose only for them.'^ 
— Jacksoji's WorkSj vol. 2, p. 225. 



Providence now a Better Proof than Miracles 

would be, 

" AifD if we would diligently consider the 
works of God in our days, they are as apt to 
establish true belief unto the Rules of Christian- 
ity, set down in Scripture, as were the Miracles 
of former ages, wherein God's extraordinary 
power was most seen : yea, the ordinary events 
of our times, are more apt for this purpose, in 
this age, than use of Miracles could be. For 
the manifestations of God's most extraordinary 
power, cease, by very frequency, to be miracu- 
lous; and men (such is the curiosity of cor- 
rupted nature) would suspect that such events 
(were they frequent or continual) did proceed 
from some alteration in the course of Nature 
rather than from any voluntary exercise of extra- 
ordinary power in the God of nature. But the 
continuance of these ordinary events, which the 
Allseeing Wisdom of our Gkxi daily and hourly 
brings to pass, is most apt to confirm the Faith 
of such as rightly consider them. For their 
successive variety, the amplitude of his unsearch- 
able wisdom is c^ily more and more discovered \ 



and by their frequency, the hidden foantain of 
his counsel, whence this multiplicity flows, ap- 
pears more clearly to be inexhaustible. Only 
the right observation, or live apprehension, of 
these his works of wisdom, is not so easy and 
obvious unto such as mind earthly things, as his 
works of extraordinary power are. For such 
works amate the sense, and make entrance into 
the Soul, as it were by force ; whereas the ef- 
fects of his wisdom or counsels make no impres- 
sion upon the sense, but upon the understand- 
ing only, nor upon it save only in quiet and de- 
liberate thoughts. For this reason, true Faith 
was first to be planted and engrafted in the 
Church by Miracles, but to be nourished and 
strengthened in succeeding ages by contempla- 
tion of his Providence." — Jackson's Works^ voL 
2, p. 250. 



Human Capacity of Happiness. 

^^Tuis excess of Entitative goodness, by 
which one creature excelleth another, accreweth 
partly from the excellency of the specified na- 
ture of Entity which it accompanyeth ; as there 
is more Entitative goodness in being a Man than 
in being a Lion ; and more in being a Lion than 
in being some inferior ignoble beast : it partlj 
accreweth according to the greater or lesser 
measure wherein several creatures enjoy their 
specified nature. Men though by nature equal, 
are not equally happy, either in body or mind. 
Bodily life in itself is sweet, and is so appre> 
bended by most ; yet is loathsome to some ; who 
(as we say) do not enjoy themselves, as none of 
us fully do. Sensitive appetites may be in 
some measure satisfied by course, not all at 
once. The eompleat fruition of goodness inci- 
dent to one, defeats another (though capable of 
greater pleasure) for the time of what it most 
desires. Venter non habet awes, the Belly pinch- 
ed with hunger must be satisfied with meat, so 
must the thirsty Throat be with drink, before 
the Ears can suck in the pleasant sound of mu- 
sic, or the Eye feed itself with fresh colours 
or proportions. Too much pampering bodily 
senses, starves the mind ; and deep contempla- 
tion feeds the mind, but pines the body ; Of maX- 
ing many books^ (saith Solomon) there is no end ; 
and much study is a weariness of the flesh. The 
more Knowledge we get, the greater capacity 
we have unsatisfied *, so that w^e can never seize 
upon the entire possession of our own selves : 
and contemplation (as the wise King speaketh) 
were vanity, did we use the pleasures of it any 
otherwise than as pledges or earnests oi a better 
life to come. And albeit Man in this life couM 
possess himself as entirely as the Angels do 
their angelical natures, yet could not his Enti- 
tative goodness or felicity be so great as theirs 
is ; because the proper patrimony which he pos- 
sesseth, is neither so ample nor so fruitful. God 
alone is infinite^ in being infiniteiy perfect ; and 
he alone infinitely enjoys his entire being or per- 
fection. The tenure of his infinite joy or hap- 
piness, is infinitely firm, infinitely secured of be- 
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ing always what it is; Dever wanting so much 
as a moment of time, to enlarge or perfect it by 
oontinuance; incapable of any enlargement or 
increase for the present. But this Entitative or 
transcendental goodness, is not that which we 
now seek ; whereto notwithstanding it may lead 
OS. For even among visible creatures, the bet- 
ter every one is in its kind, or according to its 
Entitative perfection, the more good it doth to 
others. The truest measure of their internal or 
proper excellencies, is their beneficial use or 
service in this great Universe whereof they are 
parts. What creature is there almost in this 
whole visible Sphere, but especially in this infe- 
rior part, which is not beholden to the Sun? 
from whose comfortable heat Nothing (as the 
Psalmist speaks) can be hid. It Is, at least of 
bveless or mere bodies, in itself the best and 
£urest ; and for the best to others. And God 
(ts it seems) for this purpose, sends forth this 
his most conspicuous and goodly messenger, 
every morning like a bridegroom^ bedeckt with 
l^t and comeliness, to invite our eyes to look 
up unto the Hills whence cometh our Help; 
upon whose tops he hath pitched his Glorious 
Throne, at whose right hand is fulness of plea- 
sures everlasting. And from the boundless 
Ocean of his internal or transcendant Joy and 
Happwess, sweet streams of perpetual Joy and 
Comfort more uncessantly issue, than light from 
the Sun, to refresh this vale of misery. That 
of Men, the chief inhabitants of this great Vale, 
many are not so happy as they might he, the 
chief causes are ; That, either they do not firm- 
ly believe the internal Happiness of their Creator 
to be absolutely infinite, as his other attributes 
are; or else consider not in their hearts, that the 
absolute infinity of this his internal happiness, is 
ao essential cause of goodness (in its kind, infi- 
nite) onto all others, so far as they are capable 
of it; and capable of it all reasonable creatures, 
bj creation, are ; none but themselves can make 
theoi nncapable of happiness, at least in succes- 
sioa or duration, infinite. Goodness is the nature 
tf God ; and it is the nature of goodness to 
comraunicate itself unto others, unto all that are 
: Dot overgrown ¥rith evil ; of which goodness it- 
self can be no cause or author.'' — Jackson's 
Works^ vol. 2, p. 58. 



Love of God the Sale Means of advancing Hu- 
man Nature. 

*' As this article, of his goodness and love, is 
to be prest before any other, so the first and 
most natural deduction that can be made from 
this or any other sacred principle, and that which 
every one when he first comes to enjoy the use 
of reason should be taught to make by heart, i« 
this : He that gave me life indued with sense, and 
hiavtified my sense tnth reason^ before I couffl de- 
Jtre one or other of them, or know what being meant ; 
katk doubtUss a purpose to give me teith them 
^tsoever good things my heart, my sense, or 
nason can desire / even life or being as far tur- 
fusing all goodness Jlesh and blood eon conceive 



or desire, as this present life, I now enjoy, doth 
my former not being, or my desireless want of 
being what now I am. These are principles, 
which elsewhere (by God's assistance) shall be 
more at large extended : yet would I have the 
Reader ever to remember, that the infinite love, 
wherewith God sought us when we were not, 
by which he found out a beginning for mankind, 
fitted as a foundation for endless life, can never 
be indissolubly betrothed unto the bare being 
which he bestowed upon us. The final contract 
betwixt him and us. necessarily presupposeth a 
bond or link of mutual love. There is no means 
possible for us to be made better or happier than 
we are, but by unfeigned loving him which out 
of love hath made us what we are. Nor are we 
what we are, because he is, or from his Essence 
only, but because he was loving to us. And 
after our love to him enclasped with his un- 
speakable and unchangeable love to us, whose 
apprehension must beget it ; the faith by which 
it is begotten in us, assures our souls of all the 
good means the infinity of goodness may vouch- 
safe to grant, the infinity of wisdom can contrive, 
or power omnipotent is able to practice, for at- 
taining the end whereto his infinite love from all 
Eternities doth ordain us. And who could de- 
sire better encouragement or assurance more 
strong than this, for the recompense of all his 
labours? Or if all this cannot suffice to allure 
us, he hath set fear behind us to impel us unto 
goodness, or rather before us to turn us back 
from evil." — Jackson's Works, vol. 2, p. 92. 



States to be Reformed only with reference to their 
Fundamental Laws and Ancient Customs. 

*'' FoK so a great master of the art of policy 
tells us, that when any state or kingdom is either 
weakened by means internal, as by the sloth, 
the negligence or carelessness of the Governors 
(as diseases grow in men's bodies by degrees 
insensible, for want of exercise or good diet), 
or whether they be wounded by causes exter- 
nal, the only method for recovering their former 
strength and dignity is, ut omnia ad sua prin- 
cipia revorentur, by giving life unto the funda- 
mental Laws and Ancient Customs. As for 
new inventions, what depth or subtleties soever 
they carry, unless they suit with the funda- 
mental Laws or Customs of the state whereia 
they practice, they prove in the issue but like 
Empyrical Physick, which agrees not with the 
natural disposition or customary diet of the 
party to whom it is ministred. Of the former 
aphorism you have many probcUions in the 
ancient Roman state ; So have ye of the latter 
in the state of Italy, about the time wherein Jtfo- 
chiavel wrote (if we may believe him) in hb own 
profe8sion."-^JACKsoN's Works, vol. 2, p. 318. 



Consequence of the Full Belief in Election, upon 
those who think themselves Elect. 

" Satan may iualVU o\\ieT eTtoi\«QK]A o\f\iv\i»DA 
into his acholars, and ^el lauav \)« voloio.^^ \o 
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play the Sophister before he can draw them to 
admit of his intended conclosions, that is, lewd 
or wicked practices ; but if he can once insinuate 
immature persaasions, or strong presmnptions, 
of their irreversible estate in God*s favour, he 
needs no help of Sophistry to infer his intended 
conclusions. This antecedent being swallowed, 
he can inforce the conclusion by good Logick, 
by rules of reason more clear than any syllogism 
can make it, than any Philosophical or Mathe- 
matical demonstration. For it is an unquestion- 
able rule of reason, presupposed to all rules of 
syllogisms, or argumentations, that an universal 
negative may be simply converted (as, if no man 
can be a stone, then no stone can be a man). 
The rule is as Arm in Divinity, that if no hypo- 
crite, no envious or uncharitable man, can enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven, then no man that 
mast enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, that is 
irreversibly ordained to eternal life, can be an 
hypocrite, can be an envious or uncharitable 
man. Whence again it will clearly follow, 
that if the former opinion concerning men's 
personal or national irreversible estate in God's 
(avoar have possessed men^s souls and brains 
before its due time, albeit they do the self-same 
things that rebels do, that hypocrites, that en- 
vious or uncharitable men do, yet so long as 
this opinion stands unshaken, they can never 
suspect themselves to be rebellious, to be hypo- 
crites, or uncharitable : that which indeed, and 
in the language of the Holy Ghost, is rebellion, 
will be favourably interpreted to be the liberty 
of conscience in defence of God's laws : envy, 
hatred and uncharitableness towards men, will 
go current for zeal towards God and true re- 
ligion." — Jackson, vol. 2, p. 379. 



a 



Requisites for a Theologian. 

Such qualifications, whether for learning 
or life, as 7W/y and Q^intil^an require in a 
oompleat Orator, Galen in a Physician, or other 
encomiasts of any liberal science, profession, or 
fitculty, may require in a perfect professor of it, 
is but a part of those endowments which ought 
to be in a true Divine or professor of Divinity. 
The professors of every other faculty may, 
without much skill in any profession besides 
their own truly understand the genuine rules or 
precepts of it. All the learning which he hath 
besides, serves but for ornament, is no constitu- 
tive part of the faculty which he professeth. 
But the very literal sense of many precepts, or 
of many fundamental rules and Maxims in Di- 
vinity, can neither be rightly understood, nor 
justly valued, without variety of reading, and 
observations, in most faculties and sciences that 
be ; besides the collation of Scripture with Scrip- 
tare, in which search, alone more industrious sa- 
gacity is required than in any other science there 
can be use of." — Jackson's Works, vol. 2, p. 637. 



them into consideration, and as often as I ro- 
sume the meditations of our Saviour's Death, I 
have ever wondered and still do wonder at the 
peevishness, or rather pathetical propbanenesi, 
of men who scoff* at those sacred passages in 
our Liturgy, By thy Agony and bloody sweaty bf 
thy Cross and Passion, tfc, Chad Lord deliver 
ttf ; as if they had more alliance with spells, or 
forms of conjuring, than with the spirit of 
Prayer or true Devotion. Certainly they coold 
never have fallen into such irreverent and un- 
charitable quarrels with the Church oar Mother, 
unless they had first fallen out, and that fonllj, 
with Pater Noster, with the Lord's Prayer, the 
Creed, and the ten Commandments. For I 
dare undertake to make good that there is not 
either branch or fruit, blossom or leaf, in that 
sacred Garden of devotions, which doth not 
naturally spring and draw its life and nourish- 
ment from one or other of the three former roots, 
to wit, from the Lord's Prayer, or from the 
Creed set prayer- wise, or from the ten Com- 
mandments. And he that is disposed to read 
that most Divine part of our Liturgy with a 
sober mind and dutiful respect, shall find not 
only more pure devotion, but more profound 
Orthodoxal Divinity, both for matter and fona, 
than can be found in all the English writers 
which have either carped or nibbled at it. Not 
one ejaculation is there in it, which hath the 
least relish of that leaven, wherewith their 
prolix extemporary devotions who distaste it, 
are for the most part deeply soured." — Jaci- 
son's Works, vol. 2, p. 834. 



Pleasure in Heaven to tee the Damned I 

Sir David Lyndsay makes it one of the en- 
joyments of the righteous in Heaven, to see Uie 
torments of the damned ! — 

" They sail rejoyis to se the great doloar 
Of dampknit folk in Hell, and thair torment, 
Because of God it is the juste jugement.'^ 



Scruplers at the Litany. 
*'AifD for these reasons, ever since I took 



Death of a Believer. 

*' Old Mr. Lyford being desired a little be- 
fore his deuth, to let his friends know in what 
condition his soul was, and what his thoughts 
were about that eternity to which be seemed 
very near, he answered with a cheerfulness 
suitable to a Believer, and a Minister, / tnll Ut 
you know how it it with me ; and then stretch- 
ing out an hand that was withered and con- 
sumed with age and sickness. ' Here tt,' says 
he, * the Grave, the Wrath of God, and devour' 
ing Flames, the just ptmithment of Sin, on the 
one side ; and here am J, a poor sinful SouL, on 
the ((fher side : but this is my comfort ; the CoV' 
enant of Grace which is established on so immy 
sure Promises, hath saved all. There is an Act 
of Oblivion passed in Heaven, I will forgive 
their iniquities, and their sins will I remember 
no more. This is the Messed Privilege of all 
within the Covenant, among whom I am oneJ' '* 
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"— TmoTHT RoGvas, Ji Discount concerning 
TVmM£ of Mind, p. 286. 



Contortions of Inspiration, 

Batlk says, ** there may be, and sometimes 
is, imposture in ecstatic grimaces : but ^ose 
who boast of being inspired, without evincing 
by the countenance, or expressions, that their 
brain is disordered, and without doing any act 
that is unnatural, ought to be infinitely more 
SQsperted of fraud, than those who from time to 
time fall into strong convulsions, as the Sybils 
did in a greater or less degree.''— ^Nichols^s 
Coi^mttm and jirmmianism Compared, p. 264. 



ProJUgacy of Lady Mary Wortley Montag%Cs 

Times. 

"Thb world improves in one virtue to a 
violent degree ; I mean, plain-dealing. Hypoc- 
lisy being, as the Scripture declares, a damnable 
BO, I hope our publicans and sinners will be 
ttved by the open profession of the contrary 
virtue. I was told by a very good author, who 
ii deep in the secret, that at this very minute 
tliere is a bill cooking-up at a hunting-seat in 
Norfolk, to have not taken out of the Command- 
ments, and clapped into the Creed, the ensuing 
ieasiQa of Parliament. This bold attempt for 
the liberty of the subject is wholly projected by 
Mr. Walpole, who proposed it to the secret 
Qommittee in his parlour. William Young 
nconded it, and answered for all his acquaint- 
toees voting right to a man. Doddington very 
gravely objected that the obstinacy of human 
tttare was such, that he feared when they had 
ponti?e commands to do so, perhaps people 
woald not commit adultery and bear false wit- 
ness against their neighbours with the readiness 
lad cheerfulness they do at present. This ob- 
jection seemed to sink deep into the minds of 
the greatest politicians at the board, and I don't 
bow whether the bill won't be dropped ; though 
it b certain it might be carried on with great 
ane, the world being entirely ' revenu de Saga- 
Ulk,^ and honour, virtue, reputation, &c., which 
we naed to hear of in our nursery, are as much 
kid a'side and forgotten as crumpled ribands." 
—Lady Mart Woetley Montagu, vol. 3, p. 
143. 



Mmderers deterred in Italy by Hanging them 
without Confession. 

"The Duke of Vendosme, during the last 
van in Italy, had put to death a multitude of 
banditti and assassins, without being able to 
exterminate them ; and there came daily tidings 
of fresh murders. At length that general bc- 
tiKNight himself of taking the Italians on their 
weak side, viz. superstition. He therefore gave 
irders, that all those who were apprehended 
fiir assas!«inations, should be trussed up instantly, 
without the least talk with their priesto, or fur- 
nishing themselves with the Decessary pass- 



ports for their voyage into the other world. 
This punishment made more impression on 
those murdering villains, than did the dread of 
death itself; they would willingly have ven- 
tured hanging, but they would not run the 
risque of being hanged without Confession."— 
London Magazine, 1737, p. 152. 



Horace Walpole on the Irish Volunteers. 

1783, VoLimTEERs in Ireland. 

" 1 don't like a reformation begun by a Popish 
army," says Horace Walpole. "1 shall not 
easily believe that any radical alteration of a 
constitution that preserved us so long, and car- 
ried us to so great a height, will recover our 
affiiirs. There is a wide difference between 
correcting abuses and removing landmarks. — 
Nobody disliked more than I the strides that 
were attempted towards increasing the Pre- 
rogative; but as the excellence of our Consti- 
tution above all others, consists in the balance 
established between the three powers of King, 
Lords, and Commons, I wish to see that equi- 
librium preserved. No single man, nor any 
private junto, has a right to dictate laws to all 
three. In Ireland, truly, a still worse spirit I 
apprehend to be at bottom. In short, it is 
phrensy or folly, to suppose that an army com- 
posed of three parts of Catholics can be intended 
for any good purposes." — Letters, vol. 4, p. 
355. 



Dispose of your Wealth in time. 

*' Leave the world as yon found it : and see- 
ing you must go naked as you came, do not 
stay for Death to pluok off your cloathes ; but 
strip yourself, and owe your liberty to your 
own hands. It will not be long, you are well 
assured, ere that debt to nature must be paid ; 
and then there cannot be a greater contentment, 
than to feel that you are your own at that hour; 
that you can dispose of yourself to God without 
any let ot hindrance, and that you can die in 
the freedom wherein yon were born. If yon 
stand engaged to the world, it will be sure to 
put in its claim and challenge an interest in yon 
at that time. It will let you know that it is 
your mistress, and still requires your service. 
And therefore, follow your resolution, and for- 
sake it betiroe ; that so it may not give you any 
trouble then, but suffer you to go out of it as 
quietly and with as little care as you came into 
it." — Patrick's Parable of the Pilgrim, p. 54. 



Love of Ood. 

" Love is the most natural and pleasant thing 
in the world, which will certainly bring us 
thither; and God being so lovely, and having 
loved us so much, one would think it should ba 
an ea.«*y thing to beget it in our hearts. Do 
you not mark how a dog loves you, if y<^^ ^'^ 
but throw him a bone ot some *\Mi\v\\\Ycv^.,'wVv3a 
to you is of no iise or '9ro^^^ aX «^*^ l^Q^t ^^ika 
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he fawns upon yoo, for this he stays in your ' 
house, and keeps your door, and defends your 
goods ; this makes him follow you at the heels 
if you please, to travel with you long journeys, 
to forsake all other masters for your service, 
and many time to die with you ; though it be 
a poor thing, which you know not what to do 
with at all, unless you east it unto him. How 
can you chuse, then, but love Jesus, and be at 
his command, and follow his steps, and leave all 
others for his sake, and even give your life to 
him, which hath given you not a thing of no 
value, not that which cost him nothing, or that 
which he could not tell what to do withall, but 
himself, his hdly blood, his precious promises, 
which it cost an infinite deal of pain to seal and 
to ratifie unto you. Are you still insensible of 
his favours when you think of this? Are you 
still to lenrn to love, when such a weight of 
love as this doth press your heart ? If such a 
thought could enter my mind, I would send 
you to the brutes to be their scholar; I would 
call your Spaniel, and bid him teach you; 1 
would cease to be your instructor any longer, 
and put you there to learn the alTeetion you 
owe to your dearest Lord and Master. But 
your blushes bid me spare this language, and 
seem to assure me both that you are ashamed 
to owe your virtue to such examples, and that 
you feel already this flame enkindled in your 
heart. Feed it, I beseech you, continually, and 
let it increase unto greater ardour of love ; as 
it will infallibly, if you do but consider what 
great things your Saviour hath done for you, 
and that he is still busy in procuring your good ; 
and in short, that there is not an hour, not a 
moment, wherein you do not stand indebted to 
him for eternal blessings, or for the means of 
them, or for the grace to help you to attain 
them.'' — Patrick's Pamble of the Pilgrim^ p. 
79. 



Defence of the Body, 

" We accuse very much the weakness of our 
nature; we complain heavily of the body of 
flesh and blood which continually betrays us; 
we conceit that we should do rare things were 
we but once quit of this load of earth, and suf- 
fered to move in the free and yielding air. But 
let roe tell you, and believe it for a truth : 
though we bad no society with a terrestrial 
nature ; nay, though our minds were free and 
clear from all mortal concretion ; though we 
had no c loathes at all to hinder our motion ; yet 
our ruin might arise out of our spirits, and by 
pride and self-confidence we might throw our- 
selves down into utter destruction. For what 
commerce, I pray you, had the Apostate Angels 
with our corporeal nature? what familiarity 
with a body? Do we not conceive them to 
have been pure spirits separated from all earthly 
contagion? And yet, by placing all in them- 
selves, by being pufl*ed up in their own thoughtii, 
and not acknowledging their need of the Divine 
presence and assistance, we conclude that they 



tumbled themselves into an abyss of misery and 
woe irrecoverable. Now they are in a worse 
condition than if they were spirits of a smaller 
size : Now the torment they sufler is propor- 
tionable to the nobleness of their nature. For 
the sharper and quicker the mind is, and the 
greater its endowments are which it hath re- 
ceived, the greater mischief doth it bring upon 
itself, and the sadder are its perplexities, when 
it is destitute of the s)K3cial help and presence 
of God. As a great giant being blinded, most 
needs tumble more grievously, and give himself 
sorer knocks than he would have done if be bad 
not been of so huge a bulk; So a mind and 
reason elevated to an higher pitch than others, 
is carried headlong into an heavier ruin, when it 
is deprived of that Divine light which is neces- 
sary for its guidance and preservation. Ex- 
cellency of nature therefore little profits, if God 
be not present with it; and he absents himself 
from all that place not their strength, sufficiency 
and safeguard in him, but in themselves. And 
on the other side, fragility of nature is not that 
which will undo us, if the Divine presence do 
not withdraw itself, which it never doth from 
humble and lowly minds that confide in him 
and not in their own power, which were it a 
thousand times greater than it is, would not be 
suflTicient to conserve itself. Our pride, and 
vanity, and forgctfulness of God, then, is that 
which we must accuse; not the infirmity and 
craziness of our flesh : for as the excellency of 
the Angelical nature could not save them when 
they di>joined themselves from their Creator ; so 
the weakness of ours shall not harm us if we keep 
close to him, and never sever ourselves from 
that heavenly power which worketh mightily in 
us." — Patrick's Parable of the Pilgnm^ p. 64. 



Beasts^ ^c. in Yew. 

"One day as they went through a certain 
place, which was more like a garden than an 
highway, he asked him if he was not afraid of 
those strange beasts in green skins, and .those 
armed men with weapons of the same colour in 
their hands. At which he smiling said ; * Though 
you have been conscious too much of my we^- 
nes9, yet I have so much courage as not to be 
aflirighted at the images of things which I see cut 
in hedges. You shall see how confidently I will 
walk naked by that lion, and that the bear in the 
other thicket shall strike no terror into me. And 
it pleases me very mnch, to think that the 
trouble which my often-infirmities have given 
you, is not so great but that you can make 
your-self merry with them; and I am willing to 
recreate you a little more, by bragging thus of 
my present boldness.' ^Indeed,' said the Fa- 
ther, 'you could not have well gratified me more 
than you do, in sporting with that which others 
more morose would have taken for a reproach. 
But let us seriously, I pray you, con.sider; is 
there much more harm in many of those things at 
which the world is wont to tremble ? Do they 
fly from not terrible nothings, wherewith they 
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tho ways of Piety are beset? The reproach- 
es which tear oar names in pieces like a lion ; 
the bitter words which men's tongues shoot like 
arrows in oar faces ; nay that great bear, Pover- 
ty, which tarns so many out of the way ; What 
are they ? If you view them and all their fel- 
lows well, yoa will find they are as innocent, 
Bay as profitable too, as those peaceable crea- 
tnres which yoa here behold. They are bot 
like those bows which are made of bayes and 
can do no hurt. Or like those gans wiiich yoa 
lee wrought in rosemary and sweet briar, and 
lach like things, which shoot flowers, and dart 
forth mosk. Or like those beasts of hyssop and 
thyme, which are very medicinal to those who 
know how to use them.' " — Pat&ick's Parable 
tfthe PUgnm^ p. 348. 



Security from the Papiitt. 

" ' We are as innocent people,' continued he, 
'as any in all the world; and if you would let 
OS travel together, I would bring you to more 
good company, who shall give you all the as- 
forance imaginable of our harmless intentions. 
Do but tell what security you desire, and I will 
undertake it shall not be refused. I know them 
dl so well, that I dare engage my soul for their 
^lity to their word. Undertake nothing, I 
^teseech you,' replied the father, 'for other folks, 
if jou had engaged that pawn only for yourself, 
it might be taken, because you seem a gentle- 
man, and a person of good nature : but as for 
the most of your company, they can never pive 
me the assurance which I shall desire. There 
is bat one security which I can confide in, and 
that is the same which the Lacedamonian de- 
manded of one who ofibred to seal him his faith- 
ful friendship, viz. that if they have any will to 
doui any mischief they shcUl never have any 
power. There is none but this that is worth a 
rash : The rest are all so vain and infirm, that 
Done but fools will trust unto them.' " — ^Pat- 
Bcx's Parable of the Pilgrim, p. 421. 



Churches like Shipt, 

"TsE Bishops and Pastors in the Churco, af- 
ter the Gospel had in the Primitive times passed 
throogh the storms of persecutions, and begun 
to shine forth in more peaceable ages, did build 
Churches which they dedicated to God, as most 
& places for poblick Worship, which in memory 
of their former troubles, and their great and 
vottderful Deliverances out of them they fashion- 
ed in the form of a ship, which is subject to be 
tossed to and fro with impetuous waves, and 
OQcertainly forced ap and down in the sea of 
this world by the tempestuous winds of persecu- 
tioa. Being very well acquainted with that 
text in Saint Luke spcRiking of Christ standing 
by the Lake of Genmetaret, Chap. 5, v. 2. He 
lev two ships stand by the Lake's wide, and the 
fishermen were gone out of them, and were, tocuh- 
tng their nets : And he entered into one of the 
the skips, which was SwtM*s, and required him 



that he would thrust off a little from the land : 
And He sat down, and taught the people out of 
the ship. The ship is the Church ; Christ, the 
Priest and Bishop of our Souls ; the Prease of 
People upon the shore, are Christians the Fol- 
lowers of his doctrine. Nor were such church- 
es unlike a ship in many kinds, if supposed to ba 
transversed, or turned with the bottom or found- 
ation npward. The roof is the Keel ; the 
Walls, the Sides ; the Foundation, the upper 
Deck, or Shroud ; the East End, the Prow, or 
Forecastle; the Pinnacle in the midst, the Mast; 
and the West End, the Poop, or Steerage." — 
Sir William Denny's Peliccmicidium p. 121. 



Rome and Geneva. 

** Prodigality is always asleep, and Covet- 
ousness is ever waking : Prodigality knows not 
when to spare, nor Covetousness how to spend. 
Prodigality is all lace, and Covetousness no 
clothes. Liberality's condemned by both. Her 
bounty is too prodigal in the greedy eye of Co- 
vetousness; her discreet parsimony is too narrow 
for the humour of Prodigality. Covetousness 
terms liberality a spendthrift, and Prodigality 
calls her a churle. She seems by turns the con- 
trary to either, as they are to her extremes both. 
It is even so with Opinions to Truth, and Sects 
to the True Religion. Truth is accused, Relig- 
ion is despised by all sides, condemned by all; 
factions. The Conclave of Rome, and the Con- 
sistory of Geneva agree Eodcm tertio, though 
there be a hot and seeming quarrel betwixt them. 
Both may be blamed herein : It were to be wish* 
ed that Geneva had somewhat of Rome's charity 
and religious decency. I cannot wish Rome'a 
Genevans, though I pray for their reformation. 
Upon the present these err, both falling into th<» 
extreme on the either hand. The one makes it 
a great way about to Heaven, by Intercession 
of Saints ; And the other goes so near the Gates 
of Hell, that many a poor soul drops in by de- 
spair. The one puts a great efficacy upon the- 
numerous repetition of Jive Marias and Pater 
Nosters ; And the others no less confidence in 
indigested Long Prayers. The one is for Merit 
by Works ; the other is for Salvation by a naked 
Faith. Auricular Confession is holden absolute- 
ly necessary by the one, to the Priest. Auric* 
ular Confession is holden as necessary to the- 
Classical Elders. In this they differ therein. 
The one accounts it a sacred thing to keep a so* 
cret, which the other sets at naught to vioUite. 
The one sets up Images; the other imagina- 
tions : the one placeth Summary Appeal in Ca» 
thedra ; the other in the Consistory or assembly • 
The one makes the Eucharist a Transubstantia- 
tion ; the other merely a Sign. The one pats 
Exconununication into Bulls ; the other into 
Pulpits. The one conceives Religion to be all 
Ear; the other, all Hand. I might mention 
many more parallels, but my charity will not 
permit it. I rather desire ai\4 '^?a&Vi x!daX SanXv^ 
were mended, and ertots cxxxeA^ Vj wv >Di»TOX^» 
seeking, and a meek subtaWvonXA \^le^^N^'^^ 
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Troth, and m retaining into the right way ; that 
Christians might have charity to one another, 
and putting off aniroositi&o, might worship the 
Lord in purity of heart, in the beauty of holiness ; 
and that our adoration might be with outward 
and inward reverence, as becomes us to the 
Majesty and Holiness of God. Let all thing$ be 
done decently and in orders — Sia William 
Denny's Peticanicidxum^ p. 151. 



Opinion eoMly Deceived. 

'^ Opinion deceives as more than things. So 
eomes our Sense to be more certain than our 
Reason. Men difTer more about circumstances 
than matter. The corruption of our Aflfections 
misguides the result of our Reason. We put a 
fallacy, by a false argument, upon our under- 
standings. If the vitiosity of humour doth oft 
put a cozenage upon the radiancy of sight, so 
that it sees through deceiving eyes the false col- 
ours of things, not as they are, but as they seem 
— (peradventure choler hath given a percolation 
to the chrystalline humoar of the eye, or phlcgme 
hath made an uneven commixture or thickness 
in the optick organ, or the like, by which means 
all is represented yellow, or all seems black, or 
of the darker dye, that the sight returns to the 
common sense) — why may not men's under- 
standings be likewise so deceived? As sure 
they are abused. For most men, yea many of 
the higher form of brain, being in love with 
their own parts, or their credit, commit first the 
error, then undertake, make it a part of their 
resolution (rather than to recede from misappre- 
hended or delivered untruths), to account it as a 
concernment of honour, and maintenance of 
aflected reputation, either to proceed to further 
obliquity, or at least to take up the stand with 
obstinacy. By this means have we not only lost 
much of our peace, but even the clear evidence 
of truth. How comes else such a gladiatory in 
the Schools (to omit the Pulpits), such challenges 
of the Pen, such animosities in discourse, as if 
oar natures were less inclinable to Conversation 
than to Combat. 

"Nor have things indifferent been hereby 
made the only occasion of the quarrel, of such 
division ; But overrun with misprision, and over- 
come by pertinacity, they set sail to the Anti- 
cyrsB, go beside themselves ; not only in falling 
from, but by putting the question upon the 
principles of Reason, and the very fundamentals 
of Religion. Whereby some unwisely thinking 
to add to their stature, to become Giants among 
Men, have fallen less than the least of Beasts ; 
not retaining so much as the prudence of the 
Bee ; yea, coming short of the providence of the 
Pismire ; not arriving at the knowledge of the 
Ox, for he knows his master's crib." — Sia Wil- 
UAM Denny's PeHcanicidium^ p. 222. 



in the Iron is knocked off from the plough, sod 
by a new kind of Alchymi$trie converted into 
plate. The Farmer's painfulness runs into the 
Mercer's shop, and the toiling Ox is a sacrifice 
and prey to the cunning Fox ; all the racked 
rents in the Country will not discharge the boob 
in the City. 

" Great men are unmerciful to their TcnantS| 
that they may be over-merciful to their TendentSi 
that stretch them as fast as they retch the oth- 
ers. The sweat of the labourer's brows is made 
an ointment to supple the joints of Pride. These 
two malignant planets reign at once, and in one 
heart; costive covetousness, and loose lavish- 
ness ; like the seqient Amphisbana, with a bead 
at each end of the body, who, whiles they strive 
which should be the master-head, aflLct the 
whole carcase ; whiles Coveties and PHdn 
wrestle, the estate cateheth the fall. They eat 
men alive in the Country, and are themselves 
eaten alive in the City : what they get in the 
Hundreth they lose in the Sheer : Sicpmda pa- 
tet esca ctti, they make themselves plump for the 
prey ; for there are that play the rob-thief with 
them : Unius compendium^ alter iu» dispendium ; 
if there be a winner, there must be a loser: 8n- 
pent urpcntum devorando Jit draco : Many land- 
lords are serpents to devour the poor, but whal 
are they that devour those serpents ? Dragons. 
You see what monsters, then, usurious citizens 
are. Thus, whiles the Gentleman and the Cit* 
izen shnfQe the cards together, they deal the 
poor Commons but a very ill game.'* — ^Thomas 
Adams, Devil* m Banquet, p. 24. 



Rack Rentt^ 

" These are not the days of peace, that turn 
twordi into ticklet ; but the days of pride, where- 



Prodigality. 

"The decoration of the body is the dcvora- 
tion of the substance : the back wears the silver 
that would do bettor in the purse. Jtrtnenta 
vertuntur in omamenta : the grounds are on- 
stocked to make the back glister. Adam and 
Eve had coats of beasts' skint; but now many 
beasts, flesh, skins and all, wiU scarce furnish a 
prodigal younger son of Mam with a suit 
And, as many sell their tame beasts in the 
Country, to enrich their wild beasts in the 
City ; so you have others, that to revel at a 
Christmas, will ravel out their patrimonies. 
Pride and Good Husbandry are neither kith nor 
kin : but Jabal and Jubal are brethren : Jabal 
that dwelt in tents, and tended the Herds, had 
Jubal to his brother, who was the father of Mu- 
sic; to shew that Jabal and Jubal^ Frugality 
and Music, Good Husbandry and Content, are 
brothers, and dwell together. But Pride and 
Opulency may kiss in the morning, as a married 
couple; but will be divorced before sun-set 
They whose fathers could sit and tell their 
Michaelmas hundrelhs, have brought December 
on their estates, by wearing May on their backs 
all the year. 

*' This is the plagne and clog of the fashion^ 
that it is never unhampered of Debets. Pridt 
begins with Habeo^ ends with Debeo; and some- 
times makes good every syllable gradattm. Dt- 
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Ico. I owe more than I am worth. Beo^ I bless 
my creditors; or rather, bless myself from ray 
creditors. £o, I betake me to mv heels. Thus 
England was boaored with them whiles they 
were Gallaats; Germany or Rome must take 
them^ aad keep them, being Beggars. Oh that 
men would break their fasts with Fni^ity, that 
they might never sup with Want. What folly 
is it to begin with ^ PUmdite, Who doth not 
mark my bravery ?* and end with ^ Plangite, 
Good passenger, a peony !' Oh that they eoiild 
from the high promontory of their rich estates 
foresee how near Pride and Riot dwell to the 
SpittU'koute I — not but that God alloweth both 
garments for neeessity and ornaments for come- 
liness, according to thy degree ; but such must 
not wear silks, that are not able to buy cloth. 
Many women are propttr vtnuttatem inventut^B 
(saith Chrfftattome)^ so fine, that they are the 
worse again. Fashions far fetched, and dear 
bought, fill the eye with content but empty the 
purse. Christ's reproof to the Jewt may fitly be 
turned on us : Why do ye kill the Propheti, and 
hmld up their tombi? Why do ye kill your 
souls with sins, and garnish your bodies with 
braveries ? The maid is finer than the mistress ; 
which. Saint Jerom saith, would make a man 
kmgh, a Christian weep, to see. Hagar is 
tricked up, and Sarah put into rags : ^he soul 
f^oes every day in her worky-day clothes, un- 
dighted with graces; whiles the body keeps 
perpetual holy-day in gayness. The house of 
Saul is set up, the Fle$h is graced ; the house 
9[ David is persecuted and kept down, the Spirit 
u neglected. 

"1 know, that Pride is never without her 
9wn pain, though she will not feel it: be her 
garments what tbey will, yet she will never be 
too hot, nor too cold. There is no time to pray, 
tead, hear, meditate ; all goes away in trimming. 
There is so much rigging about the ship, that 
IS Ooid wittily, part minima est ipta pueUa nti; 
t woman, for the most part, is the least part of 
ker self. Fcanina eulta ntmis, Jcsmina catta 
minut ; too gaudy bravery, argues too slender 
chastity. The garment of Salvation is slighted, 
and the Umg white robe of glory scorned : the 
Lord Jeeut Christy a garment not the worse but 
tlie better for wearing, is thrown by ; and the 
tidiculous chain of Pride is put on ; but oma- 
mentum est, quod^ ornat ; omat quod honestiorem 
facit : that alone doth beautify, which doth 
beatify or make the soul happy ; no ornament 
doth so grace us, as that we are gratiout. Thus 
tbe substance is emptied for a shew ; and many 
mb themselves of all they have, to put a good 
mit on their backs." — Thomas Apams, Devift 
Banquet^ p. 72. 



The World Old and Sick, 

"This is a world to make Physicians rich, 
if men loved not their pune better than their 
bealth. For the world waxeth old, and old age 
ii weak and sickly. As when death begins to 
teize upon a man, his brain by little and little 



groweth out of order ; his mind becomes oloudj 
and troubled with fantasies ; the channels of his 
blood, and tbe radical moisture (the oil that 
feeds the hunp of his life), begin to dry up : all 
his limbs lose their former agility. As the little 
world thus decays in the great, so the great de- 
cays in itself; that Nature is fain to lean on the 
staff of Art, and to be held up by man's indus- 
try The signs which Christ hath given to 
fore-run the world's ruin, are called by a Fa- 
ther, agrittuiinet Mundi, the dieeaeee or sicknetsei 
of the World, as sickness naturally goes before 
death. Wars dying the earth into a sanguine 
hue ; dead carcases infecting the airs ; and the 
infected airs breathing about plagues and pesti- 
lences, and sore contagions. Whereof, saith the 
same Father, ntUli magit quam no» tettet tumui^ 
quot mundi finis moentY, none can be more cer- 
tain witnesses than we upon whom the ends of 
the world are come. That sometimes the influ- 
ences of Heaven spoil the fruits of the earth, 
and the fogs of earth soil the virtues of the 
Heavenly bodies ; that neither planets above, nor 
plants below, yield us expected comforts. So 
God, for our sins, brings the heaven, the earth, 
the air, and whatsoever was created for man's 
use, to be his enemy, and to war against him. 
And all because, omnia quee ad usum vitee accip^ 
tmia, ad unim vitii convertimue ; we turn all 
things to vice's corruption, which were given 
for nature's protection. Therefore, what we 
have diverted to wickedness, God hath reverted 
to our revenge. We are sick of sin, and there- 
fore the world is sick of us. 

*' Our lives shorten, as if the book of our days 
were by God's knife of Judgement cut less ; and 
brought from Folio, as in the Patriarchs before 
the Flood, to Quarto in the Fathers after the 
Flood ; nay to OctavOj as with the Prophets of 
the Law ; nay even to DecimoeextOy as with us 
in the days of the Gospel. The elements are 
more mixed, drossy, and confused : the airs are 
infected : neither wants our intemperance to 
second all the rest. We hasten that we would 
not have. Death ; and nm so to riot in the April 
of our early vanities, that our May shall not 
scape the fall of our leaf. Our great Landlord 
hath let us a fair hoase, and we suflfer it quickly 
to run to ruin. That whereas the Soul might 
dwell in the body as a palace of delight, she 
finds it a crazy, sickish, rotten cabinet, in dan^^ 
ger, every gust, of dropping down. 

^* How few shalt thou meet, if their tongues 
would be true to their griefs, without some dis- 
turbance or aflliction I There lies one groaning 
of a siok heart : another shakes hi^ aching head : 
a third roars for the torments of his reins: a 
fourth for the racking of his gouty joints : a 
fifth grovels with the falling sickness: a last 
lies half dead of a palsy. Here is work for the 
Physicians. They ruffle in the robes of prefer- 
ment, and ride in the foot-clothes of reverence. 
Early and devout suppliants stand at their study 
doors, quaking with ready mooe^ \u\Kc\t>DAXM^ 
and glad it will be acce^XAiV. TVkft\sQ^^>>S. >X 
ho sick, is content 80ia«\^«& \o W^ waguKiU.'WRv 
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mrtum, with unguenium amreum ; leaden trash, 
with golden cash. But it is sick, tind needs 
ph3rsio ; let it have it/'-^TaoMAS Adams, 2>ev- 
ir% Banquet, p. 295. 



Ckurch Property how dealt with. 

"Haman was not more mad for Morderai's 
cap, than the great one is that as much observ- 
ance ariseth not to him from the black coat as 
fipom his own blue coat. The Chorch is be- 
holden to him, that be will turn one of his cost 
•enritors out of his own into her service ; oat of 
lus Chamber into the Chancel; from the But. 
tery-hatch to the Pulpit. He that vras not 
worthy enough to wait on hit tm>nhip, is good 
•Doagh for God. Yield this sore almost healed ; 
jet the honour of the ministry thrives like trees 
in aotumn. Even their best estimate is but a 
shadow, and that a preposterous one ; for it goes 
back faster than the shadow in the dial of Ahaz. 
If a rich man have four sons, the youngest or 
oooteranedest must be the Priest. Perhaps the 
eUest shall be committed to his lands ; for if his 
lands should be committed to him, his father 
fears, he would carry them all up to London : 
be dares not venture it, without binding it sure. 
For which purpose he makes his second son a 
Lavryer : a good rising profession ; for a man 
may by that (which I neither envy nor tax) run 
«p, like Jona't gourd, to preferment; and for 
wealth, a cluster of Law is worth a whole vint- 
age of Gospel. If he study means for his third, 
.lo ! Physic smells well. That as the other may 
keep the estate from running, so this the body 
from ruining. For his youngest son, he cares 
■ot if he puts him into God's service ; and make 
ham capable of the Church-goods, though not 
pUabie to the Churches good. Thus having 
pnovided for the estate of his Inheritance, of his 
Advancement, of his Carcase, he comes last to 
tfajak of his Conscience. 

*^ I would to God, this were not too frequently 
(Im worid's fashion. Whereas heretofore, Pru 
wngeniti eo jure Saeerdotet, the first-born had 
tiia right of Priesthood ; now the younger son, 
if he fit for nothing else, lights upon that priv- 
ilege. That as a reverend Divine saith, Younger 
Brothers are made Priests, and Priests are made 
Younger Brothers.''-— Thomas Adams, DeviVe 
Bamquet, p. 206. 



Agaimt the Union of Phytic and DivmUy. 

'* Physic and Divinity are professions of a 
affinity ; both intending the cure and re- 
oovery, one of our bodies, the other and better 
§£ our souls. Not that I would have them con- 
joined in one person (as one spake merrily of 
him that was both a Physician and a Minister ; 
Ihat when he took money to kill by his physic, 
he had also money again to bury by his priest- 
hood). Neither, if God had poured both these 
gifts into one man, do I censure their union, or 
persuade their separation. Only, let the hound 
that runs after two hares at onee^ take heed 



leftt he catch neither, jid duo qui tendit, 
unum nee duo prendit. And let him that is 
called into God's Vineyard, hoc agere, attend oi 
his office ; and beware, lest to keep his parisk 
on sound legs, he let them walk with sickly cob- 
sciences. Whiles Croien and Avicen take the 
wall of Paul and Peter. I do not here tax, hot 
rather praise the works of mercy in those Mis* 
istere that give all possible comforts to the di^ 
tressed bodies of their brethren. 

*^ Let the professions be heterogeneOy diflerem 
in their kinds; only respondentia, semblable ia 
their proceedings. The Lord created the Pkf- 
ntctan, so hath he ordained the MimMer. Ths 
Lord hath put into him the knowledge of Na> 
ture, into this the knowledge of Grace. AQ 
knowledge is derived from the fountain of God's 
wisdom. The Lord hath created medicinet out 
of the earth. The Lord hath inepired kit hebf 
word from heaven. The good Physician arts 
the part of the Divine. Thty thall pray wUe 
the Lord, that he would protper that which they 
give, for ease and remedy, to prolong life. Tbs 
good Minister, afler a sort, is a Physician. 
Only it is enough for the Son of God to give 
both natural and spiritual physic. But as Plate 
spake of Philosophy, that it covets the imitation 
of God, within the limits of possibility and so- 
briety ; so we may say of Physic, it is center- 
minatc to Divinity, so far as a handmaid may 
follow her mistress." — Thoicas Adams, DeviTi 
Banquet, p. 221. 



Hie Church how Spoiled — and Usury beaming. 

common, 

" Nimrod and Jichitophell lay dieir heads and 
hands together; and whiles the one forageth 
the Park of the Church, the other pleads it fVom 
his Book, with a statutum est. The Gibeomtes 
are suffered in our Camp, though we never 
clap'd them the hand of covenant ; and are not 
set to draw water and ehop wood, do us any 
serrice, except to cut our throats. The Receipt 
(I had almost said the Deceit) of Custom staodt 
open, making the Law's toleration a warrant : 
that many now sell their Lands, and live on the 
use of their Monies; which none would do, if 
Usury was not an easier, securer and more 
gainful trade." — Thomas Adasis, DeviTs B*»' 
quet, p. 240. 



Mereiet bettowed t^fnm England, 
^ If I should set the mercies of our land to 
run along with ItraePs, we should gain cope of 
them, and out-run them. And though in God's 
actual and outward mercies they might outstrip 
us, yet in his spiritual and saving health they 
come short of us. They had the shadow, ve 
the substance : they candle-light, we noon-day ; 
they the breakfast of the Law, fit for the morn- 
ing of the world ; we the dinner of the Gospel, 
fit for the high-noon thereof. They had a 
glimpse of the Sun, we have him in the full 
strength : they saw per fenestram, we Mine me» 
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dio. Thoy had the Paschall-Lamb, to expiate 
sins ceremonially ; we the Lamb of God, to sat- 
isfy for us really : not a typical sacrifice for the 
sins of the Jews only ; but an evangelical, tak- 
ing away the sint of the world. For this is that 
^M:ret opposition, which that Voice of a Crier 
iotinuites. Now what could God do more for 
us ? Israel is stung with fiery serpents ; behold 
the erection of a (strangely medicinal) Serpent 
of brass. So (besides the spiritual application 
of it) the Plague bath stricken us, that have 
stricken God by our sins ; his mercy hath healed 
OS. Rumours of War hath hummed in our ears 
the murmurs of terror ; behold, he could not set 
his bloody foot in our coasts. The rod of Fa- 
mine hath been shaken over us; we have not 
smarted with the deadly lashes of it. Even 
that we have not been thus miserable, God hath 
done much for us. 

**Look round about yon, and whiles you 
quake at the plagues so natural to our neigh- 
bours, bless your own safety, and our God for it. 
Behold the confines of Christendom, Hungary 
and Bohemia, infested and wasted with the 
Turks. Italy groaning under the slavery of 
Jntichrist ; which infects the soul, worse than 
the Turk infects the body. Behold the pride 
of Spain, curbed with a bloody Inquisition. 
France, a fair and flourishing kingdom, made 
wretched by her civil uncivil wars. Germany 
bew not of long time, what - Peace meant ; 
neither is their war ended, but suspended, /re- 
iaind hath felt the peqietual plague of her rebel- 
lioDs. And Scotland hath not wanted her fatal 
dtnsters. Only England hath lain, like Gedcon's 
fleece, dry and secure, when the rain of Judge- 
ments have wetted the whole earth. When 
God hath tossed the Nations, and mode them 
like a wheel, and as the stubble before the wind, 
onlj England hath stood like Mount Sion, with 
Qflmoved firmness." — Thomas Adams, DcviVs 
Banquet, p. 248. 



Generosity a llrtue of Health, 

"If it was necessary here, or there was time 
to refine upon this doctrine, one might further 
iDtintain, exclusive of the happiness which the 
niod itself feels in the exercise of this virtue, 
tbat the very body of man is never in a better 
cttte than when he is most inclined to do good 
offices: — that as nothing more contributes to 
iieafth than a benevolence of temper, so nothing 
generally was a stronger indication of it. 

" And what seems to confirm this opinion, is 
to observation, the truth of which must be sub- 
mitted to every one's reflection — ^namely — that 
t disinclination and backwardness to good, is 
oTteo attended, if not produced, by an indisposi- 
tion of the animal as well as rational part of us : 
—to naturally do the soul and body, as in other 
eases so in this, mutually befriend, or prey upon 
each other. And indeed, setting aside all ab- 
Mroser reasoning upon the point, I cannot con- 
ceive, but that the very mechanical motions 
which ifffF"*^*^^ life, mast be performed with 



more equal vigour and freedom in that maa 
whom a great and good soul perpetually in- 
clines to shew mercy to the miserable, than 
they can be in a poor, sordid, selfish wretch, 
whose little, contracted heart, melts at no man's 
affliction ; but sits brooding so intently over its 
own plots and ooncorns, as to see and feel noth- 
ing ; and, in truth, enjoying nothing beyond him- 
self." — Sterne's Sermons^ vol. 1, p. 80. 



Fans and Umbrellas — Parasols. 

*^ Here will I mention a thing that, although 
perhaps it will seem but frivolous to divers 
readers that have already travelled in Italy, yet 
because unto many that neither have been there> 
nor ever intend to go thither while they live, it 
will bo a mere novelty, I will not let it pass un- 
mentioned. The first Italian fans that I saw ia 
Italy did I observe in this space between Pizi* 
ghiton and Cremona ; but afterwards I observed 
them common in most places of Italy where I 
travelled. These fans both men and women of 
the country do carry, to cool themselves withal 
in the time of heat, by the often fanning of their 
faces. Most of them are very elegant and 
pretty things. For whereas the fan oonsisteth 
of a painted piece of paper and a little wooden 
handle; the paper which is fastened into the 
top, is on both sides most curiously adorned 
with excellent pictures, either of amorous things 
tending to dalliance, having some witty Italian 
verses or fine emblems written under them ; or 
of some notable Italian city with a brief descrip- 
tion thereof added thereunto. These fans are 
of a mean price ; for a man may buy one of tb« 
fairest of them for so much money as oounter- 
vaileth one English groat. Also many of them 
do carry other fine things of a far greater prioe, 
that will cost at the least a ducat, which they 
conmionly eall in the Italian tongue umbrellaea, 
that is, things that minister shadow unto them 
for shelter against the scorching heat of the 
sun. These are made of leather, somethinir 
answerable to the form of a little canopy, and 
hooped in the inside with diverse little wooden 
hoops that extend the umbrella in a pretty large 
compass. They are used especially by horse^ 
men, who carry them in their hands when they 
ride, festening the end of the handle upon one 
of their thighs ; and they impart so long n 
shadow unto them, that it keepeth the heat of 
the sun from the upper parts of their bodies." 
— Coryat's Crudities, vol. 1, p. 134. 



Husbands' Breeding-sickneu, 

" Did you ever hear of fathers which breed 
and bear their own children ? Their wivef 
conceive ; and the husbands, who should be the 
only comfort in the time of their weakness, first 
begin to complain of the sorrow. Juno Lueina 
fer opem/ I pray send for the midwives, and 
let us see what this great mo\ixi\a!ak V^^ \)Tvci^ 
forth : forsootVi his teel^i ac\ie \ \s^ X^iofts^ ^x^ 
crazy ; his eyesigbi faok Yimdl \ \k» Va \.tas:M«A. 
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with rheams ; sometimes with the me^im : 
physio will not help him ; the times of the year 
will not avail him ; but the poor man mast ex- 
pect his wifo^s delivery. Hath God ordained 
this to shew the entire league and compassion- 
ate heart that should pass between man and 
wife, and how they are both equally en^^ai^ed in 
the l<«sue ? — Strange it were, and wonderful in 
nature, were it not that the husband is the son 
of a woman, and therefore partakes of her 
weakness and imperfection : partut sequitur 
ventrem, and is in some sort liable to her curse. 

" Here you would expect of me that I should 
assign and point out the causes of this fellow- 
feeling and strange affection between man and 
wile. Happily I could guess at some of them ; 
for, for certainty, I know none : rather I would fly 
to the divine Providence, beyond the reach and 
compass of nature *, who for assuring man that 
He himself hath coupled them together, and 
that both persons are but one flesh, therefore 
He hath given them but one sense and feeling 
of the same sorrow. That as in their estate one 
and the same calamity doth equally befall them, 
so in their persons one and the same misery doth 
equally attack them, which God hath ordained 
by secret and hidden causes best known to him- 
self. — 

^^ — It is not unknown to all skilful mu- 
sicians, the great concord which Is between 
the eighths ; not only for the sweet harmony 
of music ; but if the instrument shall be thus 
set, and disposed for the purpose, the one string 
being easily touched, the other will likewi.se 
move for company. Assuredly between man 
and wife, their love and their aflTections concur- 
ring together, there is likewise a greater sym- 
pathy and agreement in their natural temper and 
constitution ; and therefore are fltter disposed to 
work upon each other's body ; as kindred descend- 
ed from one stock are apter to infect and annoy 
each other, in a pestilent disease. Besides their 
constitution, man and wife, living together, feed- 
ing on the same meats, resting together, and con- 
versing together, as at all times, so sometimes 
when their bodies are more apt to be tainted, 
no marvel, then, if some husbands (and yet 
but a few, for God gave man his wife for his 
help, and not for his sorrow) do partake in their 
passions.*' — Goodman's Fall of Man, pp. 317, 
320. 



have their voices and suffrasres in makinsr tj 
own laws ; the husbandmen in the choice of 
their Knights ; the tradesmen in the choice of 
their Burgesses : it were to be wished that tho 
Clergy were not wholly excluded ; being, indeed, 
more subject to penal laws than any other stats 
in the kingdom." — Goodmah's Fail of Man, p. 
162. 



No Spideri in WntminMler-Hall I ! 

**Tuus it hath been the complaint of all agea^ 
leget esse telat arancarum, vel quia juridici 9m4 
aranea, m I qitia musccu capiunt^ et vespas dimil- 
tunt. But I am not of their mind ; for I think 
that God in his providence hath so fitly ordained 
it, as prophecying or prescribing a lesson, that 
the timber in Westminster Hall should neither 
admit cobweb nor spider : and God make us 
thankful for the free course of our justice."— 
Goodmah's Fall of Man, p. 169. 



ChievanctB of the Clergy. 

" — I FORBEAR to spoak of the grievances 
and complaints of the Clergy ; they are many, 
instead of the ancient privileges and liberties of 
the Church, which seem to be grounded in na- 
ture, in regard of the high excellency of their 
profession, and therefore have been practised 
among all nations, but principally expressed in 
the Levitical law, and so, translated from the 
Synagogue to the Church, observed in all an- 
oient times, and in the primitive Church. It 
were to be wished that they had but the com- 
moa Uberty of subjeota; for all others, they 



Bottom Winds, and Theory of the Wind. 

" Because Wind is the usual forerunner of 
Rain, and the distributer of it over the Earth, 
we shall make it our iirst endeavour to find out 
its original, as well as its natural uses ; and 
notwithstanding tho difficulty of the discovery, 
we may venture to assert that, in the greatest 
probability, it proceeds from vast swarms of 
nitrous particles, arising from the bottom of tho 
sea : which being put into motion, either by tha 
central Are, or by that heat and iermentation 
which abound in this great body of the earth : 
and therefore this first commotion, created by 
the said lermentation, we call a Bottom Wind : 
which is presently discovered by porpoises and 
other sea fish, which delight to sport and plajT 
upon the waves of the sea ; who, by their play- 
ing, give the mariners the first notice of an ap- 
proaching storm. When these nitrous swarms 
are risen towai'd the surface of the sea, in a 
dark night, they cause such a shining light 
upon the waves, as if the sea were on fire . 
and being delivered from the brackish water 
and received into the open air, those fiery and 
shining meteors which fix upon tho masts and 
sides of ships, and are only nitrous particles 
condensed by tho circumambient cold, ami like 
that which the Chyraists call Phosphorus, or 
Glow-worm, shine and cast a light, but have 
no heat. This gives to mariners the second 
notice, that the storm is rising ; for upon the 
first breaking out of the wind the sea begias to 
be rough, the waves swell and rise, when at the 
same time the air is calm and clear. 

" This boiling fermentation of the sea causeth 
the vapours to ari.'ie, which by the intenseness 
of the circumambient cold is condensed into 
thick clouds, and falls down in storms of wind 
and rain ; first upon the sea from whence they 
rose ; and then the attractive power of the 
mountain-cold, by a secret magnetism between 
vapour and cold, attracts the waterish vapours, 
inleTmVxfid w\\.Vl m\xoxA ^^vrvicles^ to the high 
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tops of mountains and hilh, where they ban^, 
hoveriniT in thick foo^ and waterish mists, until 
the atmospberial heat rarifies the nitrous part 
of the fo^ (which is always uppermost, and ap- 
pears white and translucent) into brisk gales 
of wind ; and the intenseness of atmospberial 
cold having attracted the vapours into the cold- 
er regions of the air, where being condensed 
into clouds, the wind breaks, dissipates and 
drives them before it, until they fail down in 
rain, axid water the surface of the earth/^ — 
RoBi!«soN*s Natural History of Wettmoreland 
ond Cumberland, p. 7-9. 



Difference of Races in Men. 

" I DO not doubt," says Goodman, ** but as 
there are several kinds of creatures, so in the 
lame kind there may be a great differeuco for the 
virtues and good qualities j and therefore, as in 
the earth there are mines and veins of metal, a 
difierence of mould. And as it is most manifest 
ID all other kinds of dumb creatures, so in the 
bodies of men there may be a difference of blood : 
fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; not only in re- 
gtnl that the posterity doth naturally aflect to 
fellow the steps of their ancestors, as likewise 
in regard to God*s promise, who will be a father 
of his elect and of their seed ; and according to 
the truth and certainty of his own nature, will 
continue his gracious mercies from generation 
to generation ; but likewise in regard of the 
natural and inbred qualities arising from the 
temper and constitution of the seed. Thus God 
blending to take our manhood upon himself, ho 
nade choice of his own st(x;k and family, even 
the tribe of Judah, the royal race, for his parent- 
age; and this doth make much for the dignity 
lod honor of noble descents ; though otherwise 
ve must not herein presume too far, for the 
tribes are now^ confounded, and we are oil the 
ions of Abraham. The father's virtues arc not 
alwavs intailed to his seed : the blood full often 
ii tainted ; and God's mercy in these days is 
ialargcd, making no diflerence or acceptation 
of persons j for the last age brought forth a 
botchcr''s son of as brave and as mufiniticcnt a 
ipirit as if he had been the sou of Caesar. '*•' — 
M of Man, p. 146. 



hdermarriage thought by Sir Thomas More a 
bond of Peace. 

Whbm Richard the Third proposed a marriage 
Wtween his niece and the King of Scotland's 
eldest son, the King of Scotland, says Sir 
Thomas More, " gladly accepted and joyously 
ttHiseotcd to Kins Richard's device and con- 

• 

jnoction of amity; perfectly remembering that 
Imongst all bonds and obligations of love and 
•mity, there is neither a surer nor a more per- 
fect lock, than the knot of conjunction in the 
Sacrament of matrimony, whit-h wan. in the very 
beginning; of the first age of man. ordained and 
iaMJtuted in the holy place of P«rflffise terres- 
trial, bf Cod bJmseJf; by reason wboreofj the 



propagation and succession of the human nature^ 
stablished upon the sure seat of lawful matri- 
mony between princes, may nourish peace, coo- 
cord, and unity, assuage and break the furious 
rage of truculent Mars and terrible battle, and 
increa«!C love, favour, and familiarity.^' — History 
of Richard the Third, p. 242. 



Steine^s Dung taken for the Dysentery in Ireland, 

Dysentery was commonly termed the coun- 
try disease in Ireland, ** and well it may," sayi 
BoRLASE, ** for it reigns nowhere^ so epidemic- 
ally, tainting strangers as well as natives. — Of 
late an extremely great use hath been made of 
swnne's dung drank in a convenient vehicle. 
Nor is it a medicine wholly empirical ; it hav- 
ing, from the nature of the creature to eject it 
always moist, an anodyne quality, highly con- 
ducing to dukorate the humour apt to ferment 
with so much virulcncy ; not to enlarge on other 
qualities wherewith it may be thought to be en- 
dued." — Reduction of Ireland, p. 174. 



Formalities of Hunting and Hawking. 

" Huntsmen and falconers . . . are well mount- 
ed and horsed, as if they were appointed for 
some service of war ; all apparelled in green, 
like the sons of May; they can talk and dis- 
course of their forest laws, of state matters, and 
news at court : they have their words of art, 
their rules and certain notions belonging to their 
profession : and were it not for such formality 
and ceremonies, the sport would be little re- 
spected. — Goodman's Fall of Man, p. 149. 



Pride the main cause of Non-conformity in tfu 

first race. 

" Why did many of them deliberate so long 
whether tlicy sh(>uld accept of dignities in the 
Church, if they did not believe it lawful to hear 
the prayers, and to put even the Babylonish 
garment (as you will needs call the surplice) 
upon their backs, and more than that, to wear 
the very rags of tlie whore, the lawn sleeves ? 
If it was so plain a business that their conscience 
and their covenant would not let them conform^ 
one would think they should have professed it 
openly without any more ado. And therefore 
I conclude that pause and deliberation was 
about something else, not about matters of 
conscience, but of interest and policy. As, 
whether the people would take it well, and 
not laugh at them as .so many magpyes got 
upon a perch ; whether it would not be a scan- 
dalous thing, that is, not for their credit and 
reputation ; w*hether they oould not hold such 
a party with them in non-conformity, as would 
balance the episcopal, and so force them at least 
to a toleration : in short, whether they should 
not lose the affections of their own party, which 
they had already made, ktvA nc\xv N<iT"^ \\\.v\«k \x\i«eL 
the alTections of otbers, \<Vvom \W^ VvaA «» w^vwsVi. 
disobliged in the VaU IvowVAcs. 1\i«afc 
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their secret debates in their cahals, the weighty 
points that were to be stated in those consulta- 
tions. You, good>manf think perhaps that they 
spent their time in fasting and seeking God to 
direct their consciences. No, oo ! it was not 
their conscience, but their credit, which then 
lay at stake. — I have heard some of them ac- 
knowledge they did not scniple what we do, 
but thought it unhandsome for them to do it." 
— Patrick's Friendly Debate between a Con- 
Jormi*t and a Non-conformist^ p. 83. 



Effect of the Overthrow of the Church. 

** — As soon as you had cast out of doors all 
that was old among us, if any fellow did but 
light upon some new and pretty fancy in religion, 
or some odd unusual expression, or perhaps some 
swelling words of vanity, presently he set up 
for a preacher, and cried up himself for a man 
that had made some new discovery. And such 
was the confidende of these men, both in invent- 
ing strange language, and proclaiming their 
great discoveries everywhere, that the poor 
people were persuaded the nation never knew 
what communion with God meant till this time. 
Now they thought the happy days were come 
when the Spirit was poured out, the mysteries 
of the Gospel unfolded, Free Grace held forth, 
the Anointings and Sealings of the Spirit vouch- 
safed, Christ advanced to his throne ; and when 
they should have such incomes, indwellings, and 
I know not how many other fine things, as never 
was the like heard of before. For one man 
comes and tells them of the streamings of 
Christ's blood freely to sinners ; another bids 
them put themselves upon the stream of Free 
Grace, without having any foot on their own 
bottom ; a third tells them how they must apply 
promises, absolute promises; a fourth tells them 
there is a special mystery in looking at the tes- 
tamentalne.<«s of Christ's suflferings. And because 
he found that ever}'body had got into their mouths 
Gospel Truths, Hidden Treasures, and such like 
"Words, he presented them with sips of sweet- 
ness, and told them he was come to shew them 
how the Saints might pry into the Father's 
Glory ; and in short, bad them not be afraid of 
New Light, but * set open their windows for any 
light that God should make known to them :' — 
it being a thing peculiar to such men, to please 
the people with some new-found words and 
phrases, which if they should lay aside, together 
with all their abused Scripture expression, they 
would look just like other men, only not so well. 
•—Consider what followed all these glorious dis- 
coveries, as they called them. Since the people 
were so much in love with new-minted words in 
which they thought there were great mysteries 
concealed, those men who would excel all the 
rest of these new teachers, set forth themselves 
in more pompous language, and made a shew 
of a more glorious appearance of God in them. 
For they told the people of being Godded with 
God, and Christed with Christ, &c.; which 
strangely amused silly souls, and made them 



gaze and stare, as if the Holy Ghost were cams 
down again from Heaven upon men.'' — Pat- 
rick's Friendly Debate bettoeen a Conformist tuifl 
a Non-Conformitt, p. 25-7. 



Puritanic Convertiont, 

^^ Non-Conformitt. Say what you will, your 
Preachers never had such a seal to their ministrj 
as God hath given ours by converting thov* 
sands through their means. 

* ' Conformitt. More phrases still ? Tou meaa, 
God hath shown they are rightly called, or sent 
by him. 

" N. C. Yes. 

^' C Then all those men who tarn people maj 
say that they have a seal of God to their minis- 
try. See, say, the Popish Priests, what multi- 
tudes we convert ! therefore we are sent of 
God. Behold, say the Quakers, we have a seal 
from Ueaven, for ever so many of your people 
have forsaken you and follow us. , 

" N. C. But you mistake me. Sir : they do 
not only convert men to our party, but to be 
good. They really turn them from sin to 
God. 

" C I am glad to hear it. But may not a 
question be made, whether they are not con- 
verted only from some, not from all sins ,* nay, 
whether they are not converted from one sin to 
another? So I am sure you confess it is with 
the Quakers, who make men sometimes more 
civil in one regard, but more uncivil than ever 
in others. 

^*' N. C. Sure you cannot suspect as to be 
like them. 

" C. It will be fit for you to examine your- 
selves thoroughly on this point : whether, for 
instance, many among you are not converted 
from loving the world to hate their neighbours ; 
from cold devotion at our churches, to a fiery 
zeal against our ministers; from undutifulness 
to natural parents, to the greatest contempt of 
civil and spiritual. Nay, is this never made a 
note of a man converted, that though he have a 
great many faults, yet be is wrought to antipa- 
thy to Bishops, Common-Prayer, an innocent 
cassock, and a surcingle, as you are pleased in 
derision to call our ministers' girdles ?*' — Pat- 
rick's Friendly Debate between a ConformiU 
and a Non-conformiit^ p. 41. 



Insects better governed than Mien. 

**He that shall well consider the common- 
wealth of the Bees ; how strict they are within 
the territories of their own hives ; how just they 
are in putting those statutes in execution con- 
cerning idle persons and vagabonds, and like- 
wise the employment of day-labourers ; what 
an excellent order there appears between them} 
how great the obedience is from the inferior to 
the superior; he will easily confess that th« 
greatest temporal happiness of man, which con- 
sists in a good government, whereby he is se- 
cured of his person and state, is much mors 
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eminentiy discerned amongst beasts than 
amongst men. I will not only insist on the 
Bee, who seems to teach as a platform and pre- 
cedent of a perfect monarchy : it is long since 
agreed and concluded in philosophy, that such 
disorder, such diflference and disagreement, such 
hate and enmity, as is between man and man, 
cannot be found in the rest of the creatures, nisi 
inter disparet ferM^ unless it be in beasts of a 
difTerent kind, and in the deserts and wilderness 
where ravenous creatures do together inhabit. 
6uch is the providence and government of na- 
ture, that they live as peaceably as we do in 
oar best walled fortresses and towns; the city 
gates, though shut, yet sometimes threaten as 
dangerous home-bred conspiracies, as they do 
secure us of outward foreign invasions.'^ — 
Gooomam's Folio/Man^ p. 100. 



MUery of the Poor, 

" For the common sort of men, I might well 
Rckun them among beasts, vulgus hominum, 
iiUer vulgut animalium. They are always car- 
ried with shews, and never apprehend the 
tnith ; their delights are all beastly ; they seem 
not to have the least spark of a spirit. This 
common sort is likewise the poorest sort ; so 
that generally man is very needy and poor, 
though otherwise he is ashamed of his poverty ; 
and seeing that man requires more helps than 
the rest of the creatures, as clothes for his na- 
kedness, physic for his health, a house for his 
habitation, therefore the wants of men are far 
greater than the wants of the creatures. For 
I have often seen in the streets an old, blind, 
decrepit man, full of sores and inward grief; 
hongry, naked, cold, comfortless and harbour- 
less; without patience to sustain his grief, 
withont any help to relieve him, without any 
counsel to comfort him ; without fear of God's 
justice, without hope of God's mercy, which as 
at all times, so most especially in such distress, 
tboultl be the sole comfort of a Christian man. 
I protest before God, that w^ere it not for the 
hope of my happiness, and that I did truly be- 
lieve the miseries of this life to be the just pun- 
ishments of sin, I should much prefer the con- 
dition of dumb creatures, before the state of 
man." — Goodman's Fall of Man, p. 161. 



Funerals.^ 

"When I remember how the young chick- 
Ms, though continually fed in the channel with- 
out respect, should now at length be ser\'ed up 
in a jiilver dish upon a damask table-cloth, with 
mnch pomp and solemnity, to be food for their 
masters; neatly handled, curiously carved, and 
."a/ely laid up in their bowels ; certainly I com- 
'mend their funerals before man's, who is wrapt 
in a sheet, buried in a pit where his carcass 
corrupts, and is made meat for the worms." — 
Goodman's Fall of Man, p. 107. 

' Goodman*! arfament would have pleated the Tapu- 



Jemdts promote Sehitm. 

" — If there be any of the Jesuits in lay- 
men's clothes, they do not persuade you to our 
Church, but from it ; knowing that it is the sur- 
est way to gain you, if they can once unsettle 
your minds, and fill you with fancies ; of whicb 
they will at last persuade you there is no end, 
till you rest yourself in the bosom of that Harlot 
which you so much abhor." — Patrick's FrientU 
ly Debate betioeen a Conformist and a Non-am^ 
formi$t, i^.n. 



Irreverence introduced by Puritanism. 

** You first taught the people to forbear all 
expression of devotion when they came into the 
church, and decried the reverence of uncovering 
the head there as superstitious and abominable. 
And so they soon took the liberty to come talk- 
ing into the church, and not only to walk with 
their hats on to their seats (even when the min- 
ister was reading the Holy Scriptures), but keep 
them half on when he was at prayer. And 
then, because others were wont to kneel, or at 
least stand, in that holy duty, they would show 
their liberty, or their opposition (I know not 
whether), in sitting, nay in lolling, after a lazy 
fashion, as if the minister were telling a sleepy 
tale, not praying to our Creator. In short 
there were no bounds could be set to their ex- 
travagancies : but they found out as many new 
gestures and odd phrantic expressions in their 
prayers as. before they had done in their 
preaching." — Patrick's Friendly Debate be* 
tween a Conformist and a Nonconformist^ p. 
29. 



Experience in Religion no safe Guide. 

" Conformist. When you tell us you find by 
experience that you are in the right way^ it if 
a thing that may be entertained with a smile. 
It is in truth no better than to say, You may 
take my word for it. For whether you be in 
the right or no, is not to be known by expe- 
rience, but by reason. In like manner if you 
tell me you find by experience your minister is 
a good man, because he doth you good, it is a 
frivolous argument, and I may be allowed to 
slight it ; for it cannot be know^n by your expe- 
rience what he is. You can only know by your 
experience that you are made better, but he may 
be bad enough notwithstanding ; as the Quakers 
w^ere rclbrmod of cheating and cousenage ia 
some places by those who, there is great rea- 
son to suspect, were cheating knaves theau 
selves. 

" Non-C. But I may know by experience 
whether the things he preaches be true or no. 

" C. It will deceive you if you rely upon 
that proof. For you may have some good done 
you by false principles. Nay, those very prin- 
ciples may make you do some things weU^ 
which shall make you do oxVl«i \}glvi^|;& *i^. 

" N, C. ThaCa'sXrwii^^. 
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" C. Not 80 Mrance as true. For what 
principle was it that led the Quakers to be ju^t 
ia their deaiinjjs? 

*' N. C. That they ought to follow the Light 
within them. 

*' C This led them* also to be rude and 
clownish and disrespectful to governors. For 
all is not reason that is in us : there is a world 
of fancy also ; and the fla.shes of this now and 
then arc very sudden and amazing, just like 
lightning out of a cloud. By this they find 
they were misled in many things whicli they 
have now forsaken ; being content to wear hat- 
bands and ribbons too, which they so much at 
the first abominated. 

^^ N. C. I take them to be a deluded people. 

*• C. And yet they are led, they will tell you. 
by experience. For they found themselves 
amended bv entering into that religion, whereas 
they cheated and cousened in all other forms 
wherein they were before. And therefore do 
not tell me any more of the good you have got 
by your private meetings, nor make it an argu- 
ment of their lawfulness; for the same argu- 
ment w^ill be used against yourselves by the 
Quaker?, who will tell you God is in no pri- 
vate meetings but only theirs, for otherwhere 
they could never find him. Take your choice ; 
and either let it alone yourselves, or else allow 
it them. It will either serve both or neither." 
—Patrick's Friendly Debate between a Con- 
formist and a Non-conformUt^ p. 130. 



Italian Scheme for a Balloon^ eirciter 1679. 

In the first Number of the Philosophical Col- 
lections (1679) is **a Demonstration how it is 
practically possible to make a ship which shall 
be sustained by the air, and may be moved 
either by saib or oars," from a work entitled 
Prodroma, published in Italian by P. Francesco 
Lana. The scheme was that of making a bra- 
xen vessel, which should weigh less than the 
air it contained, and consequently float in the 
air, when that which was within it was pumpt 
out. He calculated everything — except the 
pressure of the atmosphere ; and the only objec- 
tion to his discovery which he could not obviate, 
was a moral one, like what the elder and great- 
er Bacon felt with regard to gunpowder. 
"Other difficulties," he says, " I see not which 
may be objected against this invention, besides 
one, which to me seems greater than all the 
rest; and that is, that it may be thought that 
God will never suffer this invention to take ef- 
fe»'it, because of the many consequences which 
may disturb the civil government of men. For 
who sees not that no city can be secure against 
attack, since our ship may at any time be placed 
directly over it, and descending down may dis- 
charge soldiers? The same would happen to 
private houses and ships on the sea; for our 
ship descending out of the air to the sails of sea- 
ships, it may cut their ropes; yea without de- 
■cending, by casting grapples it may overset 
them, kill their men, burn their ships by artifi> 



cial fire works and fire balls. And this they 
may do not only to ships, but to great buildin<^ 
castles, cities, with such security, that thej 
which cast these things down, from a heijc^ht 
out of gunshot, cannot on the other side be ot- 
fended by those from below." — Coryat. 



Slavery to which Fallen Man it bom. 

" All the honest vo<-ations and callinrrs of 
men, Mhat are they in verity and truth, but 
only services and slaveries? Every sea-iaring 
man .seems to be a galley-slave. Ever}' occu- 
pation seems a mere drudgery, the very bca^is 
themselves do not suflier the like. What a dan- 
gerous and painful labour it is to work in re- 
pairing of sea-banks; some are overwhelmed 
with waters; others die surfeited with cold; 
the very night must give no rest to their la- 
bours. How many have miscarried under 
vaults, in working of mines, in digging of coal- 
pits, casting up of sand or of gravel, how many 
have been buried up quick and alive ! How 
many have fallen from the tops of high build- 
ings, from scafiblds and ladders; if some car- 
penters and masons prove old men, yet hovr 
many shall you find not dccrepid or troubled 
with bruises, with aches and sores? How 
many trades are noysome, unfit for man's 
health ! I have known a student in Cambridge, 
only in the course of his profession, troubled 
with five dangerous diseases at once. How 
many trades are base and ignoble, not befitting 
the dignity of man's condition, as coble rs, tink- 
ers, carters, chirancy-sweepers. But hearkye, 
hearkye, methinks all the cries of London do 
not so truly inform me what they sell, or what I 
should buy, as they do proclaim and cry their 
own misery. Consider, con.sider, whether any 
other creature could endure the like service. 
And yet this is no prenticeship, that ever we 
should expect any better condition, but the 
whole term of our life must be spent in this 
slavery. It is a truth which will admit no ex- 
ception, and therefore I will forbear to make 
any further complaint; only man's nature is 
corrupted; man's nature is corrupted, and 
therefore with patience we must endure the 
yoke ; no longer sons of a loving mother, but 
servants and slaves to a step-dame." — Good- 
man's Fall of Man, p. 61. 



Forks. 



V^I observed a custom in all those Italian 
cities and towns through the which I passed, 
that is not used in any other country that I saw 
in my travels, neither do I think that any other 
nation of Christendom doth use it, but only Italy. 
The Italian, and also most strangers that are 
commorant in Italy, do always at their meals 
use a little fork when they cut their meat. 
For while with their knife which they hold in 
one hand they cut the meat out of the dish, they 
fasten their fork, which they hold in their other 
hand apon the same dish : so that whatsoever 
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lie be that, sitting in the company of any other? 
at raeal, should unadvisedly touch the dish of 
meat with his finrrers from which all at the ta- 

i 

ble do cut, he will give occasion of oflence to 
the company, as having transgressed the laws 
of good manners; insomuch that for his error, 
he shall be for the least browbeaten, if not rep- 
rehended in words. This form of feeding I un- 
derstand is generally used in all places of Italy, 
their forks being made for the most part of iron 
or steel, and some of silver, but those are used 
only by gentlemen. The reason of this their 
curiosity is, because the Italian cannot by any 
means endure to have his dish touched with fin- 
gers, seeing all men\s fingers are not alike 
clean. Hereupon I myself thought good to im- 
itate the Italian fashion by this forked cutting 
of meat, not only while I was in Italy, but also 
in Germany, and oftentimes in England since I 
came home ; being once quipped for that fre- 
quent using of my fork, by a certain learned 
(gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one Mr. 
Laurence Whitaker, who in his merry humour 
doubted not to call me at table furcifur^ only 
for using a fork at feeding, but for no other 
cause.'' — Cobyat's Cruditict^ vol. 1, p. 106. 



once in seven years; but then such quantities 
of it are got, that are sulficicnt to serve the 
country." — Natural History of Westmorelaad 
and Cumberland^ p. 75. 



Firtt Uses of the Black Lead, 

RoBi!«so!« says of the Wadd, or Black Lead, 
"this ore is of more value than either Copper, 
Lead, or Iron. 

^'Its natural uses arc both medicinal and 
mechanical. It's a present remedy for the 
cholick ; it easeth the pain of gravel, stone and 
strangury : and for these and the like uses, it's 
much bought up by Apothecaries and Physi- 
cians, who understand more of its medicinal 
uses than I am able to give account of. 

" The nuuiner of the Country people's using 

, it is thus ; first they beat it small into meal, 

and then take as much of it in white wine, or 

ale, as will lie upon a sixpence, or more, if the 

distemper require it. 

*' It operates by urine, sweat, and vomiting. 
This account I had from those who had fre- 
quently used it in these distempers with good 
success. Besidas those uses that are medicinal, 
it hath many other uses which increase the 
value of it. 

** At the first discovering of it, the neighbours 
made no other use of it, but for marking their 
sheep : but it's now made use of to glazen and 
harden crucibles, and other vessels made of 
earth or clay, that are to endure the hottest fire ; 
and to that end it's wonderfully efl'ectual, which 
much enhannceth the price of such vessels. 

" By rubbing it upon iron-arms, as guns, 
pistols, and the like, and tinging of them with 
its colour, it preserves them from rusting. 

*' It's made use of by Dyers of cloth, making 
their blues to stand unalterable : for these and 
other uses it's bought up at great prices by the 
Hollanders and others. 

** The Lords of this Vein are, the Lord Banks, 
and one Mr. Sendaon. This Vein is bat opeood 



Grounds of MachiavelHtm. 

" I WOULD gladly know what is the ground 
of all Machlavelian policy, but only this; that, 
supposing the inwand corruption of man's nature, 
it suspects and prevents the worst, — desiring to 
secure itself, though by the worst means ; and 
to purchase its own .safety though it must be 
inforced to wade throutrh a bath of man's blood : 
and proposing certain ends to itself, answerable 
to the corrupt inclination thereof, as honour, 
wealth, pleasure, &c., it respects not the good- 
ness or the lawfulness of the means to attain it, 
but only how they are fitted and accommodated 
to the present use and occasion."— Goodman's 
Fall of Man, p. 212. 



A Bishop of Durham's Bounty. 

"Richard de Burie, sometime Bishop of 
Durham in the year 1333, bestowed weekly for 
the relief of the poor, eight quarters of wheat 
made into bread, besides the fragments of his 
house, the ofTals of his slaughterhouse, and 
yearly much clothing. In his journey between 
Newcastle and Durham, he gave always by his 
own appointed order, eight pounds in alms; 
from Durham to Stockton, five pounds; from 
Durham to Auckland, five marks ; from Durham 
to Middleham, five pounds." — Goodman's Fall 
of Man, p. 377. 



Labour neglected for higher occupations — yit 
Labour the lot of Man. 

Labour is part of the punishment appointed 
for the primal sin : " now man, instead of 
patience in bearing this yoke, and obedience in 
undertaking this task, and conforming himself 
to God's law, desires nothing so much as to 
frustrate the sentence of God, and to avoid the 
punishment ; especially in these last days, which 
is the old age of the World, we intend nothing 
more than our idleness and sloth, sometimes 
under the fair show of sanctity. Whereas cer- 
tain it is that all honest callings and vocations 
of men, they are God's own ordinance ; in per- 
forming them we do God service ; bis orat qui 
bene laborat ; the works have the force of a 
prayer, as implicitly desiring God to concur 
with his own means. They are likewise in the 
nature of sacrifices, as being actions well pleas- 
ing and commanded by God himself. Think 
them not base ; do not neglect them with any 
foolish fancy and conceit of thine own purity; 
for God hath appointed them, and h6 shall one 
day take the accounts of thy labour in this kind. 
But the general practice of this world is to give 
over all painful, manual and laborious ^rofes* 
sions, and to desire to \\\e V>3 xVvcat V\\^\ ^&>S. 
the state of man "wet^ "w\io\Vj ^.tl^fi\^sw^^ %sA 
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that hU hunger could be satisfied with knowl- 
edge, his thirst quenched with sweet medita- 
tion, and his back clothed with good precepts; 
or as if every part should ambitiously aspire to 
the perfection of an eye. For scholars are 
infinite; lawyers, innumerable; cities swarm 
and abound with multitudes, and every com- 
pany complains of company : but tillage, hus- 
bandry, and manual labour, were never more 
neglected. We do not desire to gain from 
nature, so to benefit ourselves and to enrich the 
whole kingdom : but we desire, with the fine- 
ness and quiddities of our own wits, to gain 
from others; and we must breed up our chil- 
dren as clerks in some office. And hence it 
is, that our wants were never so great; the 
tricks and shifts of many were never so shameful 
and dishonest; for they that know best to live 
riotously in a wasteful course of expense, know 
least what belongs to the labour and difficulty 
in getting." — Goodman's Fall of Man, p. 246. 



More Drunkenneu in England than in Ger- 
many. 

Thk Germans, *' though they will not ofler 
any villainy or injury to him that refuseth to 
pledge him the whole (which I have often seen 
in England to my great grief), yet they will so 
little regard him, that they will scarce vouchsafe 
to conver.se with him. Truly I have heard 
Germany much dispraised for drunkenness be- 
fore I saw it; but that vice reigneth no more 
there, that I could perceive, than in other coun- 
tries. For I saw no man drunk in any place 
of Germany, though I was in many goodly cities, 
and m much notable company. I would God 
the imputation of that vice could not be almost 
as truly cast upon mine own nation, as upon 
Germany. Besides I observed that they im- 
posed not such an inevitable necessity of drink- 
ing a whole health, especially those of the 
greater size, as many of our English gallants 
do ; a custom, in my opinion, most barbarous, 
and fitter to be used among the rude Scythians 
and Goths than civil Christians ; yet so fre- 
quently practised in England, that I have often 
most heartily wished it were clean abolished out 
of our land, as being no small blemish to so 
renowned and well governed a kingdom as Eng- 
land is." — Coeyat's Cruditits, vol. 2, p. 288. 



Few Books recommended by Dona Oliva. 

^^ Dela Sapiencia te digo que puede* serfelice 
tin ella, que poco saber te basta. Con este librito^ 
y Fray Luys de Granada^ y la Vanidad de Es' 
tela, y Contemptus Mundi, sin mas libros puedes 
§er felice ; haziendo paradas en la vida, con- 
templando tu ser, y entendiendote a ti mismo ; y 
mirando at camtno que llevas, y adonde vas a 
parar, y contemplanda este mundo, y sus mar" 
avillaSj y el Jin del / y leyendo un rato coda dia 
tn los dichos libros, que es buen genero de ora- 
ciony — Dona Oliva Sabuco, Coloquio de la 
NaturaUza del Hombre, fol. 103. 



Words — what they ought to be. 

Words. — " lis doivent porter leur seos at 
leur signification, et jamais ils ne doivent estn 
obscurs. Le mot n'est qu'un habit qu'on donas 
a 1' imagination, pour en revestir la pensee, et 
la mieux faire connoistre par les oouleors dont 
elle est depcinte . mais c'est un habit qui ot 
la doit point couvrir ; o'est une coifare, et oca 
pas un masque ; elle doit la parer et hiy serrir 
d'omement, et non pas la cacher aax yeux, at 
I'enveloper d'on deguisement.*' — La Prttitmt, 
torn. 2, p. 444. 



Ji Re/ormer^s Notion of the Uses of GovemmenL 

'* Out of Britain roost people conceive it ta 
be one of the duties of government— one whiek 
individuals cannot exercise — to make roads. 
Remembering this, led me to speculate, as tbi 
snow fell, as to the real extent to which govern* 
meuts— considered as some individuals difierent 
from, and separate from the mass of society, 
regulating the whole — are necessary for its 
good. I remembered, that what was considered 
formerly as one of their most important dntio, 
the creation of a proper currency, had recently 
been performed in a much more commodious 
manner by individuals, as bankers, and that 
paper circulation had only become inconvenient 
through governments interfering with it; tbst, 
probably, all the now hateful duties of a polici 
might be better performed by the individuals of 
the society taking on themselves, as every msi 
now partially does, the duty of learning what 
his neighbour's conduct is, and speaking of it 
freely and openly, and treating him according to 
his behaviour. It is very evident that every- 
thing regulated by the opinion of the wholt 
society, not directed by the previously formed 
opinions of some few men, must be always 
regulated, in the host possible manner, agreeabls 
to the wisdom and knowledge of the whole 
society. What is directed by a few men, caa 
only be regulated by the wisdom and knowledge 
they possess ; and it must be better every society 
should be regulated by all its wisdom and 
knowledge, rather than by a part of these 
estimable qualities. I can hardly tell with 
what narrow bounds this speculation led me to 
circumscribe the duties of governments; nor 
how much the reverence which I, in oommoB 
with every man, had been taught to pay them, 
dwindled in my imagination." — Travels m tkt 
North of Gertnany, by Thomas Uodgsxin, n. 
73. 



English Blackguards the Worni. 

"In truth, a riotous and a drunken woman it 
almost an unknown character except in the sea- 
ports and among the lower classes of Britain. 
There is something either in f-he greater in- 
equality of the difierent classes of our people, or 
in the force of our moral opinions, which oon- 
denms the sinning part of our population to % 
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of roa^h brutality — of profligate and 
boistoroiis licentiousness— of active and devilish 
vice — which glances in rags, in filth, and 
dmnkenness, on the eye, and sounds, in impre- 
eations, on the ear, and which I have never seen 
in any cither part of the world but in Britain. 
Single specimens of this sort of character may 
be seen in Paris, but it is (bund in masses only 
in the neighbourhood of Wapping, of St. Giles, 
and of oar sea-ports. Our activity is oonspicu- 
om, not only in virtue, but in vice; and the 
latter is carried to loathsome excess. Licen- 
tiofisneas, and perhaps cruelty and revenge, may 
be the characteristics of other people ; but it is 
only in our country that hard and disgusting 
brataUty is combined with profligacy. This 
■offt of character may be owing, in both coun- 
tries, to commerce, or to activity of mind ; but 
niich of it is to be attributed to a severity of 
opinion, which not only condemns the sin, but 
bea no charity for the sinner. Calvinism is the 
predominant religion of Friezlsnd; and it too 
frequently classes enjoyment as vice, and pushes 
those who have made one false step into the 
ibyss of misery. In other countries frailties 
ire regarded with more tenderness, and those 
who are addicted to any one vice are not com- 
pelled to be utterly vicious. Tb whatever 
enses the difference of character which has 
been mentioned may be. owing, it is, I think, 
cortiin, that one reprobated rice brings after it, 
is our country, many other rices, and more 
misery than in other countries." — Traveh in the 
Ihfrtk of Cftrmany, by Thomas Hodgskzii, p. 
»2. 



hmmymmUmmg wiih their Emphytn im Ger* 
many.^-'Once a etutom here, 

'Tbv fact that many of the journeymen 

ta^ennen still live with their employers, is a 

ipeciraen of the equality and horndy state of 

society in Germany. The progress of refine- 

DeDt, if such an alteration can be called reftne- 

nent, seems to be, to banish this homely state. 

it onoe existed in England. Both masters and 

joomeymen, I believe, like our present mode 

better; and an individual cannot decide that 

tbir judgement is wrong. I ean but remark, 

bwever, that when masters describe the former 

*tate as a * grovelling situp.tion,' they like the 

pwent one better, chiefly because it ministers 

^ their pride ; and, while they boast their 

denocratio feelings, it lessens the distinction 

between them and their empbyers, and makes 

t more marked boundary between them and 

their journeymen. It renders more perfect that 

tristocracy of wealth, which is already stronger 

iatoor country than in any other. It can only 

be known from the experience of future ages, if 

this aristocracy, now first coming to its full 

irowth, be net more pernicious thsA that ariito- 

tncy of birth which is sinking to decay, and 

which has so long been the plague of the 

werid." — 2Vave2f in the North of Qermamf^ by 

Tbomas Hodoskin^ vo\, 2, p. 162. 



Bunyan on Ex^tempore Prayer. 

"It is at this day wonderful common, for 
men to pray Ex-Uempore also: To pray by a 
Book, by a premeditated set Form, is now out 
of fashion. He is counted nobody now, that 
cannot at any time, at a roinute^s warning, 
make a Prayer of half an hour long. I am not 
against Ex-tempore Prayer, for I believe it to 
be the best kind of praying : but yet I am 
jealous, that there are a great many such 
prayers made, especially in pulpits and public 
meetings, without the breathing of the Holy 
Ghost in them : For if a Pharieee of old could 
do so, why may not a Pharitee do the same 
now? Wit, axid reason, and notion, is not 
screwed up to a very great height ; nor do men 
want words, or fancies, cr pride, to make them 
do this thing. Great is the formality of Religion 
this day, and little the power thereof. Now 
when there is a great form and little power 
(and such there was also among the Jews, in 
the time of our Lord and Sariour Jesus Christ), 
then men are most strangely under the tempta- 
tion to be hypocrites; for nothing doth so 
properly and directly oppose hypocrisy, as the 
power and glory of the things We profess. And 
so on the contrary, nothing is a greater tempta* 
tion to hypocrisy, than a form of knowledge of 
things without the savour thereof. Nor can 
much of the power and savour of the things of 
the Gospel be seen at this day upon professors 
(I speak not now of all) if their actions and 
couYersatioas be compared together. How 
proud, how covetous, how like the World in 
garb and guise, in words and actions, are most 
of the great professors of this our day 1 But 
when they come to Divine Worship, especially^ 
to pray, by their words and carriage there one 
would almost judge them to be Angels ia 
Heaven." — Buntak's Workt, vol. 2, p. 677. 



Prayer with Devotion. 

*^ Thk Pharieee is said to pray with hinuelf; 
God and the Pharitee were not together, there 
was only the Pharitee and himself. PatU knew 
not what to pray for without the Holy Ghost 
joined himself with him, and helped him with 
groans unutterable; but the Pharitee had no 
need of that ; 'twas enough that HE nnd^himtelf 
were together at this work, for he tboaght with* 
out doubting that HE and himtelf together 
couki do. How many times have I heard 
ancient men, and ancient women, at it, with 
themselves, when all alone in some private room, 
or in some solitary path ; and in their ohat, they 
have been sometimes reasoning, sometimes chid- 
ing, sometimes pleading, sometimes praying, 
and sometimes singing; but yet all has be^ 
done by themselves when all alone ; but yet so 
done, as one that had not seen them must needs 
have concluded that they were talking, singing, 
and praying, with company; when all that the^ 
had said, they did \t w\\.Vi vVi'6tBsue\^«^ «xA \^ 
neither auditor nut regaxdet. 
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" So the Pharisee was at it with himself; he the precioas metals are found : as if the Deril 



and himself performed, at this time, the Duty 
of Prayer." — Bunyan's Works, vol. 2, p. 678. 



jiU Mischief commences in the name of God^ says 

Luther. 

** I RBXEXBKR, that Lulher used to say, In 
Hu name of God begins all Mischief All most 
be father'd upon God; the Pharisee^s Conirer- 
aioa must be father'd upon God; the right or 
rather the villainy of the outrageous Persecution 
against God's People, must be father'd upon 
God. Gody I thank thee, and Bleued he God, 
must be the burthen of the Heretick's song. 
So again, the Freewiljer, he will ascribe all to 
God ; the Quaker, the Ranter, the Socinian, &c. 
will ascribe all to God. God, I thank thee, is 
in every man's mouth, and must be intailed to 
every error, delusion, and damnable doctrine 
that is in the world : But the name of God. and 
their doctrine, worship and way, hangetb to- 
gether, and the Pharisee's doctrine ; that is to 
■ay, nothing at all ; for God hath not proposed 
their principles, nor doth he own them, nor hath 
he commanded them, nor doth he convey by 
them the least grace or mercy to them; but 
rather rejecteth them, and holdeth them for his 
enemies, and for the destroyers of the world." — 
Bunyam'b Works, vol. 2, p. 681. 



ji Man hanged upon his own Self-accusation. 

**SiMCK yon are entered upon stories, I also 
will tell you one, the which, though I beard it 
not with mine own ears, yet my author I dare 
believe : It is concerning one old Thd, that was 
hanged about twenty years ago, or more, at 
Hartford, ibr being a thief. The story is this : 
At a Summer Assize holden at Hartford, while 
the. Judge was sitting upon the Bench, comes 
this old Jhd into the Court, cloathed in a green 
suit, with his leathern girdle in his hand, his 
boaom open, and all in a dung sweat as if he 
had run for his life ; and being come in, he 
■pake aloud as follows : My Lord, said be, here 
if the veryest rogue that breathes upon the face 
of the earth : I have been a thief from a child : 
When I was but a little one, I gave myself to rpb 
orchards, and to do other such like wicked things ; 
and I f^ave continued a thief ever since. My 
Lord, there has not been a robbery committed this 
many years, within so many miles of this place, 
but I have either been at it, or privy to it. The 
Judge thought the fellow was mad : but after 
aome conference with some of the Justices, they 
agreed to indict him, and so they did, of several 
felonious actions ; to all which he heartily con- 
ftMsed guilty, and so was hanged with his wife 
at the same time." — Buntan's Works, vol. 2, 
p. 737. 



did there sit abrood to hatch them, cunningly 
pretending an unwillingness to part with them; 
whereas indeed he gains more by one mine 
minted out into money, than by a thousand 
cealed in the earth." — Pisgah View, p. 8. 



Spirits haunt Precious Mines. 

"Modern authors," says Fullve, "avouch 
that malignant spirits haunt the places where 



The World's Round Dance. 

" — ^Thv Uniform Spirit through compas^ioa 
sends his servants or ministers to the Humanity, 
both at evening and morning, and also some- 
times in the night ; and demands of her whether 
she have not yet danced herself a-weary in the 
confused Round Dance (that in, whether she yet 
sees not the blind unquietness of the World) : 
but if the Humanity hath still her ohiefest lust 
or desire to the earthly Round Dance, then she 
can give no answer to the Messengers of the 
Uniform Spirit, beoause she understands not the 
language of the McKseoncrs ; and the reason u 
this, because the Messengers of the Unifonn 
Spirit speak the Hebrew tongue. 

" (The which signifies a |)assover out of the 
flesh into the spirit; and that Humanity abo 
should turn from the flesh to the spirit, and paa 
over from her wild restless heathenish Round 
Dance into the true quiet uniform spirit.) 

" Which Hebrew language is not spoken it 
the heathenish wild Round Dance. Thereibre 
the brutish Humanity cannot speak this hui* 
guage in her heathenish confusion unless she 
apply herself to learn the Hebrew tongue. 

'' But if she will not pay for her schooling to ■ 
learn the Hebrew language, then she ^all 
never be able to give the messengers of the 
uniform speech any answer : for they know not 
the heathenish speech, and the Humanity under- 
stands not the Hebrew language : therefore 
there can be no conference held to uniformity " 
— Spiritual Journey of a Young Man, ifC^ 
1659, p. 164. 



Sow Hemp'Seed, 
" Sow htmpseed among them, and nsttles viH 

du:' 

So Taylor the Water-Poet, in his Praise of 
Hemp-seed : 

" Besides, this much I of my knowledge kno^f 
That where Hemp grows no stinking weed c50 

grow; 
No cockle, darnel, henbane, tare, or nettle, 
Near where it is can prosper, sprmg, or aettltf » 
For such antipathy is in this seed 
Against each fruitless undeserving weed, 
That it with fear and terror strikes them deadt 
Or makes them that they dare not show theif 

bead. 
And as in growing it all weeds doth kill, 
So, being grown, it keeps its nature stiU ; 
For good men's ases serves, and still relieves, 
And yields good whips and ropes for rogues and 

thieves." 



LA PRETIEUSE— TAYLOR THE WATERPOET. 



Ill 



Etymology of PrUinue, 

** Urb Pretieuse donne an prix partioalier a 
toute chose, qaand elle juge, oa qaand elle loue. 
OQ quand elle censure . com me par exemple, les 
choses les pliu communes et les plus triviales 
qui ramperoient dans an dUcours, ou du moins 
n'iroient tout au plus qu^ a la superficie du 
goQsc, et ne donneroient qu'un tendre et foible 
plaUir, oa a celuy qui le liroit, ou qui Tceoute- 
roit, augmcnteroient de prix par le seal debit 
de la Pretieuse, a qui Tart est familicr d^elever 
les choses, et de les ftdre valoir. C'est sans 
doute la raison de ce mot que Ton a donn6 a 
Bostre society." — Im Pretieuu^ torn. 2, p. 467. 



It 



The Footfttan Ship, 

Ths Foot-man- 5At)>, with her Regiment: 
— ^The sailors, the most part and best of them, 
are bred in a kingdom of much fertility and 
plenty, called Realdine^ where, afler they have 
all their youth been accustomed to wear brogues 
and tnizes, their fare being many times sham- 
rocks, oaten-bread, beans, and butter-milk, armed 
upon stark naked, with a dart, or a skeane, 
steeled with the spirit Usquebaugh, then they 
cross a ditch of eight hours' sail, and land in the 
most flourishing kingdom of 7Via6ni«, where by 
their good Foot-man-Sbip they are turned out 
of their old habits, into jackets of good preter- 
piuperfect velvet, plated with silver, or Argen- 
turn tfivum (for the quickness), and all to be 
embroidered back and side with the best gold 
twist, and the best of the silk-worm, sometimes 
with a Court (a Coat of Guard I should say), 
or a Coat of Regard, being well guarded, un- 
regarded, with such a deal of feather, ribbons, 
and points, that he seems to be a running 
Haberdasher^s shop of small wares. 

*^ Yet are those men free from pride : for their 
greatest ambition is, not to ride, but to foot it, 
or else to sweep chinmies, or to turn Coster- 
noDgers : this is the altitude of their aim, and 
the profundity of their felicity : nevertheless 
they know themselves to be great. men's Trap- 
pings, courageous Torch-bearers, illustrious 
rure^rakes, glorious and sumptuous Turmoil- 
crs : they are far from the griping sins of Usur}' 
tod Extortion ; and are such philosophical con- 
temners of the world, that every day they tread 
it Qoder their feet and trample on it ; and they 
tre such haters of wickedness, that they leave 
it in all places where they come : they are not 
Mvetous of other men's land, for they make all 
the haste they can every day to leave it behind 
them : they are so much to be trusted, that 
their words are as good as their bonds : yet in this 
their humility they may compare with Emperors, 
' for they are as brave as Ifero, and can drink 
with TiheriuM : To conclude, the Foot-man-Sbip 
is mann'd with welUbreath'd mariners, who 
after all their long, painful, and faithful service, 
•re shipped in the bark Beggarly, and brought 
to an anchor in the haven of Cripplegate." — 
Taylor the Watbe-Pokt's Works, p, 86, 



Taylors Entertainment in the Highlands, 

" He brought me to a place called Caber* 
spath^ where m'c lodged at an inn, the like of 
which, I dare say, is nut in any of his Majesty's 
dominions. And for to shew my thankliilness 
to Master William Jlrnet and his wife, the 
owners thereof, I must explain their bountiful 
entertainment of gucst.s, which is this : 

" Suppose ten, fifteen, or twenty men and 
horses come to lodge at their house, the men 
shall have flesh, tame and wild-fowl, fish, with 
all variety of good cheer, good lodging and 
welcome ; and the horses shall want neither hay 
nor provender ; and at the morning at their de- 
parture the reckoning is just nothing. This is 
the worthy gentleman's use, his chief delight 
being only to give strangers entertainment 
gratis : And I am sure, that in Scotland beyond 
Edinborough, I have been at houses like castlm 
for building ; the master of the house his beaver 
being his blue bonnet; one that will wear no 
other shirts but of the flax that grows on his 
own ground, and of his wives', daughters', or 
servants' spinning ; that hath his stockings, 
hose, and jerkin of the wool of his own sheep's 
backs ; that never (by bis pride of apparel) 
caused Mercer, Draper, Silkman, Embroiderer, 
or Haberdasher to break and turn bankrupt; 
and yet this plain hon>e-spun fellow keeps and 
maintains thirty, forty, fifty servants, or perhaps 
more, every day relieving three or four scors 
poor people at his gate; and besides all this, 
can give noble entertainment for four or five 
days together to five or six Earb and Lords, 
besides Knights, Gentlemen, and their followers, 
if they be three or four hundred men and horse 
of them; where they shall not only feed but 
feast, and not feast but banquet : this is a man 
that desires to knovr nothing so much as his 
duty to God and his King; whose greatest 
cares are, to practise the works of Piety, Charity, 
and Hospitality : he never studies the consum- 
ing art of fashionlcss fashions; he never tries 
his strength to bear four or five hundred acres 
on his back at once; his legs are always at 
liberty, not being fettered with golden garters, 
and manacled with artificial roses, whose weight 
(sometime is the relics of some decaved lord- 
ship ; many of these worthy house-keepers there 
are in Scotland : amongst some of them I was 
entertained; from whence I did truly gather 
these aforesaid obfciervations." — Tayza>e the 
Watee-Poet's Works, p. 138. 



Puddings, 

" If the Norfolk Dumpling and the Devon* 
thire White-pot be at variance, he will atone 
them : the Bag-puddingt of Gloucestershire, the 
Black-Puddingi of Worcettenhire, the Pan-pud* 
dinge of Shropthire, the Whiie-puddings of 
Somertetthire, the Ha$ty -puddings, of Hamp* 
thire, and the Pudding-pyes, of any shire, all is 
one to him, nothing comes axiivsa^ ^ eoti\e.w\«i, 
mind is wortk eU*, and \e\ sa^i^ui^ qwda >» 
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the shape of fodder, or eating stuff, it is wel- 
oome, whether it be Sausage^ or Custardy or 
Jigg'Pye, or Cheeu-cake^ or Flaton^ or Fool^ or 
Froyze, or Tanzy, or Paiucake, or Fritter^ or 
Flapjack^ or Pottet^ Galley -mawfrey^ Macaroant^ 
Kickshawy or TatUabHn.^^ — Taylok tbk Wa- 
txr-Poet's Workty p. 146. 



Gardent at Wilton, 

" AuofiasT the rest, the pains and industry 
of an ancient gentleman, Mr. Adrian Gilbert j 
must not be forgotten : for there bath he (much 
to my Lord's cost and his own pains used such 
a deal of intricate setting, grafiing, planting, 
inoeolating, railing, hedging, plashing, turning, 
winding, and returning, circular, triangular, 
quadrangular, orbicular, oval, and every way 
euriously and ohargeably conceited : There hath 
he made walks, hedges, and arbours, of all 
manner of most delicate fruit-trees, planting 
and placing them in such admirable art-like 
fiubions, resembling both divine and moral re- 
membrances; as three arbours standing in a 
triangle, having each^ a recourse to a greater 
arbour in the midst, resembling three in one, 
and one in three : and he hath there planted 
certain walks and arbours all with fruit-trees, 
so pleasing and ravishing to the sense that he 
calls it Paradise, in which he plays the part of 
a true Jidamut^ continually toiling and tilling. 
Moreover, he hath made his walks mosrt rarely 
round and spaoioos, one walk without another 
(as the rinds of an onion are greatest without, 
and less towards the centre), and withall, the 
hedges betwixt each walk are so thickly set 
that one cannot see through from the one walk, 
who walks in the other : that, in conclusion, 
tho work seems endless; and I think that in 
England it is not to be fellowed, or will in haste 
ba followed. And in love which I bear to the 
memory of so industrious and ingenious a gentle- 
aao, I have written these following anagrams. 

Mryan \ *_^„^^. ( '^rt readily began 
Gilbert, I ^^^^S^^ \ J breeding tryaU. 

Art readily began a breeding tryall. 
When the vn»pir*d thi* worthy Gentleman : 
For Nature's eye of him took full etpialL, 
And tanght him Art ; Art readily began 
Tkmt though Dame Nature was hit ISUrett, he 
Otttuarkt her, as hit workt apparent be : 

For Nature bringt but earth, and seeds and plants^ 
Which Art, Hke Tailors, cuts and puts in fashion : 
As NAtore rudely doth supply our wants^ 
Art is deformed Nature's reformation. 
8^ Adryan Gilbert metuieM Nature's /ca^t«rcs, 
JBy Art ; that tohat she makes, doth seem his 
treatwresy 

Tayi*ok the Watbr-Poet's Works, 
part 2, p. 31. 



[A Lay Impropriator,] 
'*This one thing which I now declare, is most 



lamentable and remarkable ; which is^ that 
Ewell b^ing a market town, not much above 
ten miles from London, in a Christian kingdom, 
and such a kingdom, where the all saving Word 
of the everiiving God is most diligently, sin- 
cerely, and plentifully preached ; and yet amidst 
this diligence, as it were in the circle or centre 
of this sincerity, and in the flood of this plenty, 
the town of Ewell hath neither preacher nor 
pastor : for although the parsonage be able to 
maintain a sufficient preacher, yet the hving 
being in a lay-man's hand, is rented out to 
another for a great sum, and yet no preacher 
maintained there. Now the chief landlord oat 
of his portion doth allow but seven poands 
yearly for a Reader; and the other that doth 
hire the parsonage at a great rent, doth give 
the said Reader four pound the year more oat 
of his means and courtesie : and by this means 
the town is served with a poor old man that ia 
half blind, and by reason of his age can scarcely 
read : for all the worid knows, that so small 
a stipend cannot find a good preacher books, 
and very hardly bread to live on; so that tbs 
poor souls dwelling there are in danger of fam- 
ishing, for want of a good preacher to break tlis 
bread of lifa unto them : for a sermon amongst 
them is as rare as warm weather in December, or 
ice in July, both which I have seen in England, 
though but seldom." — Tayloe tub Watee- 
Poet's Works, part 2, p. 139. 



Ruffs, 

^^ Now up aloft I mount unto the Ruflj 
Which into foolish mortals pride doth puff: 
Yet Ruffs' antiquity is here but small. 
Within this eighty years not one at all ; 
For the eighth Henry (as I understand) 
Was the first King that ever wore a Band, 
And but a falling Band, phiin with a hem, 
All other people knew no use of them. 
Yet imitation in small time began 
To grow, that it the Kingdom over-ran : 
The little (alling-bands encreased to Rufis ; 
^Hff* (growing great) were waited on by Cujf* 
And though our frailties should awake our 
We make our Ruffis as careless as we are ; 
Our Ruffs unto our (aolts compare I may, 
Both careless, and grown greater every day. 
A SpcuUard's Ruff in folio, large and wide, 
Is th' abstract of ambition's boundless pride. 
For roundness 'tis the emblem, as you see. 
Of the terrestrial Globe's rotundity. 
And all the worid is like a Ruff to Spain, 
Which doth encircle his aspiring brain. 
And his unbounded pride doth still persist, 
To have it set, and poakcd as he list. 
The sets to organ-pipes compare I can. 
Because they do offend the Puritan, 
Whose zeal doth call it superstition. 
And badges of the Beast of Babylon, 
Rufi only at the first were in request 
With such as of ability were best ; 
But now the plain, the stitch'd, the lao'd, aad sbag, 
Are at all prices worn by tag and rag. 
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So Spain (who all the world would wear) shall 

Like Rufla, the world from him shall scattered be. 
As for the Cuff^ 'tis prettily encreast 
(Since it began, two handfols at the least) : 
At first 'twas but a girdle for the wrist, 
Or a small circle to enclose the fist, 
Which hath by little and by little crept, 
And from the wrist unto the elbow leapt ; 
Which doth resemble saucy persons well, 
For give a knave an inch, he'll take an ell. 
Ruff$ are to Cufft^ as 'twere the breeding moth- 
ers 5 
And Cuffs are twins in pride, or two proud 
brothers." 

Tatzx>r the Watbe-Poet's Works^ 
part 2, p. 167. 



shame; I blush to see how naked of followers 
all vertues are in respect of this fortitude ; and 
that all histories afford not so many examples 
either of cunning and subtile devices, or of for- 
cible and violent actions, for the safeguard of 
life, as for destroying." — ^Donnk's Biathanatn^ 
p. 51. 



VpttarU who crowded London. 

'^ Thx last Proclainations concemmg the re- 
tiring of the Gentry out of the City into their 
countries, although myself with many thousands 
more were much impoverished and hindered of 
oar livings by their departure, yet on the other 
side, how it pleared the streets of these way- 
stopping whirligigs 1 for a man might now walk 
without bidding Stand up, Ao, by a fellow that 
scarcely can either go or stand himself. Princes, 
Nobility, and Gentlemen of worth, ofiices and 
quality, have therein their, privilege, and are 
exempt, may ride as their occasions or pleas- 
ures shall invite them, as most meet they should. 
Bat when every Oill TStrntripCj Mistress Fum- 
IntM, Madam Pohcat, and my Lady Trashy 
Froth the Tapster, Bill the Tailor, Lavender 
the Broker, Whiff the Tobacco-seller, with 
their companion Trugs, must be coach'd to 
Saint Jllbanes, BumttDOod, Hockley in the Hole, 
Cnydon, Windsor, Uxbridge, and many other 
places, like wild haggards prancing up and 
^own ; that what they get by^ cheating, swear- 
tog and Ijring at home, they ^)end in riot, 
shoring abd drunkenness abroad ; I sfiy by my 
kaUidome, it is a burning shame : I did lately 
^te a pamphlet called a Thief, wherein I did 
^ little touch upon this point ; that seeing the 
^erd of hireling Coaches are more than the 
berries on the Thames, and that they make 
leather so excessively dear, that it were good 
the order in Bohemia were observed here, which 
is, that every hired Coach should be drawn with 
ropes, and that all their harness should be hemp 
ind cordage : besides, if the cover and boots of 
them were of good resined or pitched canvass, 
it would bring down the price of leather ; and 
by that means a hired Coaoh would be known 
from a Prince's, a Nobleman's, Lady's, or |^o- 
pic of note, aeconnt, respect and quality." — ^Tay- 
lor THE Watse-Pokt's Work», part 2, p. 238. 



Smeiin. 

" When I frame to myself a martyrologe of 
aU which have perished by their own means, 
lor religioD, country, fame, love, ease, fear, 

H 



Curse of lU-gotten Wealth. 

*' There is such a curse goes along with an 
ill gotten estate, that he that leaves such a one 
to his child, doth but cheat and deceiVe him, 
makes him believe he has led him wealth, but 
has withal put such a canker m the bowels of 
it, that it is sure to eat it out. Would to God 
it were as generally laid to heart, as it seems 
to be generally taken notice of I Then surely 
parents would not account it a reasonable mo- 
tive to unjust dealing, that they may thereby 
provide for their children ; for this is not a way 
of providing for them : nay, 'tis the way to spoil 
them of whatever they have lawfully gathered 
for them ; the least mite of unlawful gain being 
of the nature of leaven, which sours the whole 
lump, bringing down curses upon all a man pos> 
sesseth." — liniole Duty of Bifan, lAth Sunday. 



Jameses Feeling about Holydays and Sports. 

" But unto one fault is all the common peo- 
ple of this kingdom subject, as well burgh as 
land ; which is, to judge and speak rashly of 
their Prince, setting the commonweal upon four 
props, as we call it ; ever wearying of the 
present estate, and desirous of novelties. For 
remedy whereof (besides the execution of laws 
that are to be used against unreverent speakers) 
I know no better mean, than so to rule, as may 
justly stop their mouths from all such idle and 
unreverent speeches; and so to prop the weal 
of your people, with provident care for their 
good government, that justly Momus himself 
may have no ground to grudge at ; and yet so 
to temper and mix your severity with mildness, 
that as the unjust railers may be restrained with 
a reverent awe, so the good apd loving subjects 
may not only live in surety and wealth, but be- 
stirred up and invited by your benign courtesies 
to open their mouths in the just praise of your 
so well moderated regiment. In respect whereo(^ 
and therewith the more to allure them to a com- 
mon amity among themselves, certain days in 
the year would be appointed, for delighting the 
people with public spectacles of all honest games 
and exercise of arms ; as also for convening of 
neighbours, for entertaining friendship and heart- 
liness, by honest feasting and merriness. For I 
cannot see what greater superstition can be in 
making plays and lawful games in May and 
good cheer at Christmas, than in eating fish in 
Lent and upon Fridays, the Papists as WQl^ 
using the one as the other ; so that always the 
sabbaths be kept holy, and no unlawful pastime 
be used. And as this form oC QO\i\«n\>xv^ ^<& 
people's minds \axVi \>eeii \](!^ Vsl i2^. ^t^ 
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governed republics, so will it make yon to per- 
form in your government that good old sentence, 

Omne tulit jmmetum ^ mitcuU fitUi duUt." 

Batilikon Dortm, p. 164. 



Hii Character of the Nobles} 

*^ The natural sickness that I have perceived 
this Estate [the Nobility] subject to in my time, 
hath been, a featless arrogant conceit of their 
greatness and power ; drinking in with their 
very nourish milk that their honour stood in 
committing three points of iniquity; to thrall 
by oppression the meaner sort that dwelleth near 
them, to their service and following, although 
they hold nothing of them ; to maintain their 
servants and dependcrs in any wrong, although 
they ^ re not answerable to the laws (tor anybody 
will maintain his man in a right cause), and for 
any displeasure that they apprehend to be done 
unto them by their neighbour, to take up a plain 
feud against him, and (without respect to God, 
King, or Commonweal) to bang it out bravely, 
he and all his kin against him and all hb ; yea 
they will think the King far in their common, 
in case they agree to grant an assurance to a 
short day for keeping of the peace, where by 
their natural duty they are oblished to obey the 
law, and keep the peace all the days of their 
life, upon the peril of their very craiggs/' — 
Batilikon Doron, p. 162. 



JKt Opinion of Tradesmen.'— Hit advice that 
Government should fix the Price of all things 
yearly. 

** The Merchants think the whole common- 
weal ordained for making them up ; and account- 
ing it their lawful gain and trade to enrich them- 
selves upon the loss of all the rest of the people, 
they transport from us things necessary, bring- 
ing back sometimes unnecessary things, and at 
other times nothing at all. They buy for us the 
worst wares, and sell them at the dearest prices ; 
and albeit the victuals fall or rise of their prices, 
according to the abundance or scantness there- 
of, yet the prices of their wares ever rise, but 
never fall ; being as constant in that their evil 
custom as if it were a settled law for them. 
They are also the special cause of the corrup- 
tion of the coin, transporting all our own, and 
bringing in foreign, upon what price they please 
to set on it. For order putting to them, put the 
good laws in execution that are already made 
anent these abuses ; but especially do three 
things. Establish honest, diligent, but few 
searchers, for many hands make slight work ; 
and have an honest and diligent Thesaurer to 
take count of them. Permit and allure foreign 
merchants to trade here ; so shall ye have best 
and cheap wares, not buying them at the third 
hand. And set every year down a certain price 
of all things; considering first, how it is in other 
countries; and the price being set reasonably 
A Scoich, I suppose. 



down, if the merchants will nor bring them home 
on the price, cry foreigners free to bring them.*' 
— Basilikon Doron. 



i 



Selfish and Christian EthicM compared. 

In the ^* New Commandment^' given by our 
Lord to his disciples, '^that ye love one another; 
as I have loved you, that ye also love one anotl»> 
er,'' Mr. Hook says, "we may trace the grand 
distinction between the divine ethics of the Gos- 
pel, and the various codes of philosophy framed 
by mere worldly philosophers. By the latter, 
whether in ancient or in modem times, an ip- 
peal is continually made to the selfish feelings 
of our nature : while the whole tendency of the 
Gospel, with respect to our duty to others, is, 
so iar as possible, to keep self altogether out of 
sight. 

** With respect to the virtue of philantliropy, 
the philosopher argues in its favour, by provinf 
what is indisputably true, that our own good is 
involved in that of others ; and that whatever 
advances the happiness of the whole body, most 
include the happiness of every particular mem<- 
ber : or that the exercise of the benevolent af-* 
fections is a source of satisfaction to ourselves^ 
and has a tendency to conciliate the esteem of 
others. But the Gospel, in its simplicity anA- 
fullness, exhorts us to seek the good of oasr 
neighbour, as an end in itself : it tells us, as i 
other respects, so also in this, to love him, ii 
the same manner as we love ourselves ; that 
to seek his advantage without any ulterior 
or object. 

"On the wisdom of this system, the event:==^ 
may be permitted to pronounce. He who takes-^ 
the secuhir philosophy for his guide, invariably 
increases in selfishness as he advances in years. 
Disappointed in not having always met with the 
return which he was led to expect, the man of 
this world learns to regard his neighbours with 
suspicion ; and ascribing the few disinterested 
acts which he may chance to have performed, 
to the enthusiasm of youthful spirits, or the in 
considerateness of boyish impetuosity, he thinks 
to display his knowledge to the world, and his 
superior experience, by discarding all care for 
others ; or at least by becoming more and more 
wrapped up in self, or in things directly or in- 
directly belonging to self. But the heart of the 
true Christian is warm, and his aflections no 
less generous in age than in youth; while his 
virtuous principles having ripened into virtuous 
habits, he continues to diffuse on all around him 
the beams of that peace, tranquillity, and joy, 
which the Holy Ghost has kindled in his ovm 
breast.'' — Lectures on the Last Days of our 
Lord's Ministry, p. 27-29. 




Princes in Cfermany neglecting War.^^JEffect 
of such impolicy in Italy, , 

, " SjBPK miratus sum, quo oonsilio fiat a Ger- 
manicis Principibus, ut fere omnes rei militaris 
studium depooant^ cum tamen sciant ae impe- 
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nre homimbtis ferocibiis «t ad arma natis. 
Paalatitn potentiam et authoritatem amittent, 
msi caveant; eaque tota ipsis inscientibus de- 
voltretdr ad eos qui se pnebent duces tnilitibas, 
qui jan arte res ed deduxeniiit, at ipsi Ger- 
manici Princtpes vix possint sine eoram oper& 
conflcribere exercitom. Si qais diligenter con- 
aidenet qaalis fnerit status Italis ante centum 
annos, videbit earn tafibos fere artilms periisse. 
Nam prineipibas otio et voIuptatibuS) civitatibus 
autem menxttur&B se dedentibus, totun rei roili- 
taris autborkatem in se transtulemnt pnefecti 
miUtom; quam quum \iderent se non posse 
tneri nisi rebos turbatis, variis artibua principes 
et civitates inter se commiserunt, et bella ex 
belNs serentes, et prout sots rebus conducere 
existitaabant, irapuofeBter ab un& parte ad al- 
teram deficientes ac inter se oonspirantes, tan- 
dem perfeoemnt at soli essent pacts et belli 
arbitri in ItaK&. Ubi vero ejusmodt artibus ita 
attritBB fnenmt opes Italis, ut jam non suffice- 
rent eoram copiditatibas, demum adjunxerunt se 
exteris ^ntibus earn invadentibus, a quibus et 
ipsi eoram posteri sunt oppress!, et patria in 
earn serritatem redaeta est quk Jam miserrime 
preroitor." a. d. 1564. — Hubert Lanoust, 
EputoUt ad Camerariumy pp. 28-30. 



Tnflor't Diatribe agmntt Coaehe$. 

" If the curses of people that are wrong'd 

lijr them might have prevailed, sure I think the 

most part of them had been at the Devil many 

^ears ago. Batchers cannot pass with their 

cattle for them ; market folks which bring pro- 

^rision of victual to the City, are stopt, staid, 

^ad hindered. Carts or waines with their 

jfecesaary ladings, are debarred and letted : the 

-milk-maids' ware is of^en spilt in the dirt, and 

people's gats like to be crushed out, being 

crowded and shrowded up against stalls and 

«toopes . Whflat Mistress Silverpin with her 

^pander, and a pair of crammed pullets, ride 

^rimiing aAd deriding in their hell-cart, at their 

sniseriea who go on foot : I myself have been 

so aenred, when I have virished them all in the 

firreat Breach, or on a light fire upon Hounslow 

Heath or Salisbury Plain : and their damming 

«f the streets in this manner, where people are 

^wedged together that they can hardly stir, is a 

main and great advantage to the most Virtuous 

Mysterie of purse-cutting ; and for anything I 

know, the hired or hackney Coachman may join 

m the confederacy and share with the Cut-purse, 

one to stop up the way, and the other to shift 

in the crowd. 

''The superfluous use of Coaehet hath been 
the occasion of many vile and odious crimes, as 
murder, theft, cheating, hangings, whippings, 
pillories, stocks, and cages ; for housekeeping 
never decayed till Coaehet came into England^ 
tin which time those were accounted the best 
men, who had most followers and retainers; 
tfaea land about or near London, was thought 
dear enough at a noble the acre yearly ; and a 
ten-poond hoose-jw^ now, wb$ scarce twenty 



shillings then : but the witchcraft of the CoacK, 
quickly mounted the price of all things (except 
poor men's labour), and withal transformed, in 
some places, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, or 100 
proper servingmen, into two or three animals, 
videlicet, a butterfly Page, a trotting Foot-man, 
a stifi*-drinking Coachman, a Cook, a Clark, a 
Steward, and a Butler; which hath enforced 
many a discarded tall fellow (through want of 
means to live, and grace to guide him in his 
poverty) to fall into such mischievous actions 
before-named ; for which I think thd gallowses 
in England have devoured as many lusty valiant 
men within these thirty or forty years, as would 
have been a sufficient army to beat the foes of 
Christ out of Christendome, and marching to 
Constantinople, have plucked the Great Turk 
by the beard : but as is aforesaid, this is the 
age wherein The World rune on wheele^^^ 
Tayloe the Watee Poet's Worke, part 2, 
p. 242. 



AfoUy among many English of supposing they 
Wire of Jeunsh extfdction. 

" A b&ain-sick opinion hath possessed many 
English Btow-a-days, that they are descended 
from Jewish extraction; and some pretend to 
derive their pedigree (but out of what Herald's 
office 1 know not) from Jewish parentage. Here 
a mystical truth may be wrapped up in a literal 
lie : Old' Jury is a street of large extent ; and 
too much of Jewish blood, spirits, marrow, fill, 
move, fraught our veins, nerves, bones ; pressing 
God under the vireight of our sins, who daily 
loadeth us with his benefits ; who, besides other 
favours, in the day-time of prosperity is a pillar 
of a cloud to cool, check, and counsel ; in the 
night of adversity a pillar of fire to cheer, com- 
fort, and conduct us ; and yet neither effectually 
works our serious amendment." — Fuller's 
Palestine, p. 58. 



Egyptian Notion that the Soul remaineth in thi 
Mummies {?) . — Pyramids. 

" The Egyptians fondly conceived (Reader, 
pity them, and praise God that thou art better 
informed) that the soul even after death, like a 
grateful guest, dwelt in the body so long as the 
same was kept swept and garnished} but finally 
forsook it, and sought out a new body, if oncts 
the corpse were either carelessly neglected, or 
despitefully abused ; and therefore to woo the 
soul to constant residence in their bodies (at 
least-wise to give it no wilful distaste, or cause 
of alienation) they wiere so prodigiously expen- 
sive, both in embalming their dead, and erect- 
ing stately places for their monuments. 

" The lottg lasting of these pjrramids, is not 
the least of admiration belonging unto them. 
They were bom the first, and do live the last, 
of all the seven wonders in the world. Strange, 
that in three thousand yean «xA \iY««x^ t«^ 
avaritioas prince ''^aa tonxA Xo teXto^ ^««!!l.j\» 
make profit of theVx iiiBx\Ajb axA txcXi TGAX»tv3i^\ 
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no homorous or spiteful prince oflered to over- 
throw them, merely to get a greater name for 
his peevishness in confounding, than their pride 
in first founding them; no zelote-reformer 
(whilst Egypt was Christian) demolished them 
under the notion of Pagan monoments. But, 
surviving such casualties, strange, that after so 
long continuance, they have not fallen like Copy- 
holds, into the hand of the Grand Signior (as 
Lord of the Manor) for want of repairing. Yea, 
at the present, they are rather ancient than 
ruinous; and though weather-beaten in their 
tops, have lively looks under a grey head, likely 
to abide these many years in the same condition, 
as being too great for any throat to swallow 
whole, and too hard for any teeth to bite asun- 
der." — Fullke's Pafealintf p, 83. 



Eptdemin of the Mind, 

"L'espbit est sujet aux maladies 6pid£mi- 
ques tout comme le corps ; il n'y a qu a com- 
mencer sous de favorables auspices, et lorsque 

M, matiere est bien pr6par6e. La diflSrenoe 
qu'il y a entre ces maladies et la peste, ou la 

.petite v^role, c'est que celles^i sont incompar- 
ablement plus fr6quentes." — Bayls, VMder the 
vord jibdere. 



Savage Manners tporth Recording. 

Baylk thought i% instructive that the history 
of savage manners should be preserved : ^^ il 
est bon," he says, " de repr^senter a ceux qui 
ne voient que des peuples civils^s, qu'il y en a 
d'autres si fcrooes, qu'on a plus de sujet de les 
prendre pour des betes brutes, que pour une 
partie du genre humain. Cela pent fournir 
bien des reflexions tant physiques que morales ; 
et faire admirer les plis infinis dont notre nature 
est susceptible, et dont pour un bon Ton pent 
compter plus de cent mille mauvais." — Under 
the word Maim. 



several properly clerical offices himself, and 
this in some of the most populous of our sta- 
tions in India. All the officers to whom I have 
spoken upon this subject have appeared even 
astonished at a neglect, from which the Dutch, 
the Portuguese, the French and Danes in India, 
are so markedly free, and which I believe to be 
without parallel in the Colonial history of any 
Christian nation. The prejudices of the natives 
have been strangely alleged at hoode in excuse 
for this; when it is known to all who have 
most conversed with them (as may be said 
without fear of contradiction) that in proportioa 
to their fear of interference with their owa 
modes of religioa, is their disposition to coi^ 
doom and even despise those who have no rei> 
ligious institutions thexaselves. Their eateea 
for the British nation seems to have iRcreased 
from the happy and decided, but yet very par- 
tial, approaches to a better state that have 
taken place already : from the pubUo opinion 
which is now even loud upon the sut^ject, we 
should be happy to augur more." — Report of 
the Society for the Foreign PropagatUm rf tU 
Goepely t» the year 1822, p. 198. 



Want of Clergy in India, a peculiar reproach of 

the English. 

^ The miserable defect of Ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions of every kind in this central region, 
renders even the casual hasty passage of an un- 
known clergyman of more importance than can 
readily be conceived in Europe. The multi- 
tudes who, within a few hours, applied to me 
for baptism, &c. in the caiitonments of Nus- 
seirabad and Neqiuch, were enough to mark 
what must be the want in the other stations 
(equally abounding in European troops) of 
Mhew, Asseirgurh, Saugor, Husseioabad, Nag- 
pore, &c. &c., all 500 miles or more distant 
from the nearest place wh^re there i^ a chap- 
laiO) in either of the three ^^nrounding Presi- 
dencies. The Commander a^ t^e ^t-men- 
tioned military statiop, whp had applied twice 
in vain for a remedy of this 9vil, h/^d passed, as 
he told me, sixteen years of lii3 life vnthout 
seeing a clergyoiao, — ^wi^ <^8^^ to perform 



Character of a Moderate Man. — 1682. 
^* By a Moderate Man, considered in a lay 
capacity, is commonly understood, one who will 
frequent the public Churches, and Conventicles 
too ; one who will seem devout at Divine Ser- 
vice, and appear for the Church of England oa 
a Sunday, and the other six days work hai4 
against it ; one who talks much of Union and 
wishes for it, but yet sees no harm at aU ia 
Schism ; one who thinks he doth God good ser- 
vice, and takes a good course to proqiote Peace, 
by frequenting unlawful meetings, and yet he 
is clearly too for the Religion established by Law ; 
one who is in with all Parties, and vigorously 
assists them in all their designs against ihie 
Government, but yet crys, God forbid tbfit there 
should be any alteration in it; one who looks 
upon the Bishops as necessary evils, and the 
Ceremonies as heavy intolerable yokes, undor 
which their necks and consciences aohe and 
groan ; and had much rather be without them 
all, if he could, though at the same time he 
professes himself, and would be thought to be, 
a Son of the Church of England. And the 
truth of it is, these are Moderate Church-men 
in one sense, that is, they have a very moderate 
esteem of, and a very moderate love for thi^ 
Church, in whose communion they pretend to 
live, and resolve to die, so long as she is up : 
but if she were dovim, they could contentedly 
enough survive her ruin, and perhaps they 
might live the longer. This is a just and true 
Character of a Moderate Man as the world no^ 
goes. I assure you this is i|p fiction of mine, 
it^a not the creature of my own faiicy; but 
matter of fact, visible to every eye, and ooi^ 
firmed by daily experience. Npw this moder- 
ation is so far from being a Yertue, that it's the 
quite contrary, a great Viee, and qf very mis- 
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ohieToos conseqnence to the Public. Moder- 
atioii, as it is a Vertue, teaches a man to niain- 
tain his Principles and Opinions, whose truth he 
is persuaded of, with temper: but this either 
leads to Scepticism, creates in men loose and 
vagrant minds, acted by no steady and fixed 
Principles and Opinions, renders them indiflerent 
to, and unconcerned about all truths, careless 
whether anything be certain and established or 
DO ; or else (which is as bad or worse, a most 
nndecent and unreasonable thing) teaches them 
to act contrary to their Principles and Profes- 
skm, and the inward persuasion of their minds. 
And then, as to that good temper wherewith a 
moderate man ought to manage all debates, 
that's not at all considered in the common ac- 
ceptation of the phrase : for by how much the 
more fiercely and vehemently any man stands 
ap for toleration, liberty of conscience, and fanat- 
icism *, by so much he is accounted the more 
moderate, provided he be but very cold and 
remiss in asserting the cause of the Church 

whereof he professes himself a member 

As for the Clergy, the common notion 

of a Moderate Minister is .this : One who will 
many upon occasion without the Ring; chris- 
ten without the Cross, Godfathers and God- 
mothers, in compliance with weak and tender 
consciences; give the Sacrament kneeling or 
sitting or standing; bury with an exhortation 
of his own : permit a man to convey his dead 
into the grave without any Common Prayer at 
all : one that will be out of the way, and in the 
^ray, as men please, how they will .* one that 
"^rill comply with the humours and fancies of 
all parties, and oblige them by condescensions 
of this nature. And if this be moderation, the 
old Vicar of Bray was the most moderate man 
that ever breathed.-' — Moderation Stated, in a 
Sermon preached before the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen by John Evans, 1682, pp. 36, 40. 



Camerarius^t Old Age, 
" — Ingenue faXeor, nvmc in provecta, ted leni 
ae placida tetate^ quam ad annum tuque LXXIV. 
niMerieordis Dei gratia produxi, mihi videor pri- 
mum ctrpine vivere, cum procul a negotiit ac tur- 
All, unice rebus divinity et de morte meditationi- 
hu$, et librie meiiy Mt amicis ^i mihi non adw. 
laitiur, Hbere mihi vacare et frui licet; et 
interdum in vidno rure, inter Jhret et arboret 
ncreare seniiem animum. Totum enim reliquium 
anteacta vita meet temput in perpetuit curit, mo- 
lestHe, laborilms, angorHtuSj peregrinationibue ac 
crebris periculit consumpsiy — Ludovicus Cam- 
ntAKiTJS, in Epittola Dedicatoria ad Huberti 
Langueti Epistilat. 



Melanchthon in quadam ad amicum Epittola 
tcriptit, /erreum hoc hominum genut etse, nee 
publicit commodit nee dignitate rei littertiria 
moveriy ted ptUcherrimum artificium turpiuimi 
quiBttus ttudio contaminare.^^ — Epittola Dedica^ 
toria ad Buberti Langueti Epittolai. 



Printert actuated by Cupidity, 

SpsAKiTio of the precious collection of Let- 
ters of eminent men which were in his posses- 
sion, LiTDOvicus Camerarius says, ** Sed vix 
reperiuntur nunc Typographi qui ejutmodi tcripta 
vetinl excmdere, Veritnmi aHcuin ipte Philippui 



Comparative Wealth of Different Clanet in 
Jmmet the Firtt't Time, 

" I SHOTJLD not think my labour or travel ill 
spent,'' says Godfrrt Goodman (who was one 
of the Chaplains to our Queen Anne of Den- 
mark), ** if I might but only and barely know what 
is health : for as yet I could never be resolved 
what it was to be rich ; or what competent es- 
tate were requisite, which might properly be 
called wealth. For here in the country with 
us, if a man's stock of a few beasts be his own, 
and that he lives out of debt, and pays his rent 
duly and quarterly, we hold him a very rich 
and a sufficient man; one that is able to do 
the king' and the country good service : we 
make him a Constable, a Sidesman, a Headbor- 
ough and at length a Churchwarden : thus we 
raise him by degrees ; we prolong his ambitious 
hopes, and at last we heap all our honours upon 
htm. Here is the great governor amongst us, 
and we wonder that all others do not respect 
him acoordbgly. But it should seem that 
since the dissolution of Abbeys, all wealth is 
flown to the towns. The husbandman sits at a 
rackt rent : he fights with distracted forces, and 
knows not how to raise the price of the market : 
only the tradesman hath his corporation; he 
can join his wits and his labours together ; and 
professing the one, he thrives by the other : and 
therefore they are hot unfitly called Handi- 
crafts. Now in the next market town there 
are great rich men indeed ; for I hear it report- 
ed (but I dare not speiUc it for a truth) that 
there are certain tanners, chandlers, and other 
tradesmen, some worth o£50, some o£60, some 
dC 1 00 a-piece. This is wonderful, for we can- 
not possibly conceive how men by honest and 
direct means should attain to such sums. In- 
deed the poor people say that one got his 
wealth by the black art; another found a pot 
of money in a garden which did sometime be- 
long to a Priory ; and the third grew rich by 
burying many wives : for here are all the pos- 
sible means which we can imagine of enriching 
ourselves. 

*' But now we are in the road, we have but 
a few hours' riding; I pray let us hasten to 
London. There is the mart, there is the mint : 
all waters flow from the sea, all waters return 
to the sea: there dwell our landlords: the 
country sends up their provision; the country 
must send up their rents to buy their provision. 
Now here in London, unless a man's credit be 
good upon the Exchange to take up c£500 upon 
his own bond, and that he be of the Livery, 
and hath borne office in his Company, we do 
not esteem him. K an M^etm&xiX^^^st^'VraX 
0612,000, we pity ^\m tot u -wrj \o«t xaasv., 
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and begin to suspect and to fear his estate, lest 
this over-hasty aspiring to honour may break 
his back. If a nobleman have great royalties 
and may dispend <€l 0,000 by the year, yet we 
hold him nobody in respect of the ancient rents 
of the Dntchy. The Dutchy, notwithstanding 
the angmentation, yet is far inferior to the rev- 
enues of the Crown. These northern kingdoms 
come short of the southern ; the southern princes 
are stark beggars in respect of the Indian. 
Whither shall 1 fly in the pursuit of wealth ^— 
I will rather thus conclude in reason, if there be 
weahh in this world, it is either upon the lace 
of the earth, of else in the boweb of the earth, 
like treasure concealed and safely locked up in 
nature^s coffers. I will therefore here stay my- 
self, and fall flat on the earth : and here I wiU 
solemnly proclaim it, that the whole earth is an 
indivisible point, and carries no sensible quanti- 
ty in respect to the heavens. Thus at length I 
will return home, not loaded with ore, but being 
much pacified in mind ; and Ailly resolved that 
all wealth consists only in comparison. Now 
if it shall please God to supply the necessities 
of my nature, as he in his mercy already hath 
done (God make me thankful unto Himl nei- 
ther do I despair of bis providence), I will not 
compare myself with others, but deem myself 
sufficiently rich.''— JW/ of Man, p. 139-141. 



Singing Birds, 

" — Hkarkk, hearke, the excellent notes of 
singing birds ! what variety of voices ! how 
are they fitted to every passion I The little 
chirping birds (the wren and the robin) they 
sing a mean; the goldfinch, the nightingale, 
they join in the treble; the blackbird, the 
thrush, they bear the tenour: while the four- 
footed beasts, with their bleating and bellowing, 
they sing a base. How other birds sing in 
their order, I refer you to the skilful musicians : 
some of them keep their due tiroes ; others have 
their continued notes, that all might please with 
variety; while the woods, the groves, and the 
rooks, with the hollowness of their sound like a 
musical instrument, send forth an echo, and 
seem to unite their song.'' — Goodman's Fall 
of Many p. 78. 



Physic. 

"From the Physician, let us come to the 
Apothecaries. When I see their shops so well 
stored and furnished with their painted boxes 
and pots, instead of commending the owner, or 
taking delight and pleasure in the shop, I begin 
to pity poor miserable and wretched man that 
should be subject to so many diseases, and 
should want so many helps to his cure. I 
could wish that his pots were only for ornament, 
or naked and empty ; or that they did but only 
serve for his credit, for he is a happy man that 
can live without them. But here I can do no 
less than take some notice of their physic. 
Most commonly the medicines are more fearful 



than the disease itself; I call the sick patient to 
witness, who hath the trial and experience of 
both ! As for example, long lastings and absti- 
nence ; a whole pint of bitter potion ; pills that 
cannot be swallowed; noisome, distasteful and 
unsavoury vomits; the cutting of veins; the 
launcing of sores; the seering up of members; 
the pulling out of teeth : here are strange cures 
to teach a man cruelty] The surgeon shall 
never be of my jury." — Gooi>ma2«'s IhU of 
Many p. 98. 



Intrigues /or Low Ojfice. 

" HisTOEiBs are daily written which discorer 
the subtleties and tricks of state : but sure it a 
that there is as much false dealing, close prac> 
tices, cunning suggestions, dissimulation, breach 
of promises, and every way as much disbonestj, 
in a petty, poor, base, paltry Corporation, for 
the choice of their Town-Clerk, their Bailifl^ or 
some such officer, as you shall find among the 
great Bashaws, for the upholding and support- 
ing of the Turkish Empire." — Goodman's ^aU 
of Man, p. 207. 



Invention of Stringed Instrwntnts. 

'* 'Tis true the finding of a dead horse-head 
Was the first invention of string-instruments, 
Whence rose the gittem, vial, and the lute; 
Though others think the lute was first devised 
In imitation of a tortoise' back. 
Whose sinews, parched by Apollo's beams, 
Echoed about the concave of the shell ; 
And seeing the shortest and smallest gave 

shrillest sound, 
They found out frets, whose sweet diversity 
(Well couched by the skill-full learned fingers) 
Raiseth so strange a multitude of cords : 
Which their opinion many do confirm 
Because testudo signifies a lute." 

Lingua. 



Toil of Country Sports. 

"^In our pastimes and games, you shall 
observe as great labour, though otherwise it 
pass under the name of an honest recreation, or 
exercise, as you shall find in the ordinary call- 
ings and vocations of men; and as soon you 
shall attain to the learning and perfection of 
their trades, as you shall grow cunning and 
skilful in these sports. To set aside all other 
pleasures, I will only insist on Hawking and 
Hunting. 

"Consider, I pray, their great trouble and 
pains; such violent labour; such dangerous 
riding; the highways cannot always contain 
them, but over the hedges and ditches; here 
begins the cry and the curse of the poor tenant, 
who sits at a hard rent, and sees bis com spoil- 
ed. Then immediately follows the renting of 
garments, the tearing of flesh, the breaking of 
legs, the cracking of bones ; their lives are not 
always secured; and thus they oontinue th# 
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wltole day, sometimes through storms and tem- 
pests, sometimes enforced to wade through riv- 
ers and brooks, fasting, sweating, and wearied, 
omly with a eonceit of their booty. Here is ex- 
cellent sport indeed I If they were to be hired 
they would never undertake such troublesome 
and dangerous eourses : then it would seem to 
be a mere slavery, as indeed it doth to their 
servants and followers, who must attend their 
Lordships and Tisrtake with them in their whole 
sport, but not m any part of their pleasure. In 
truth, according to right reason, I should prefer 
the life of a Carrier, or a Poet, £ar before theirs. 
With what tpeed do they gallop 1 I could wish 
they would give me leave to ask them one 
question : wherein consists the sport and delight 
in hunting ? Some say in the noise and cry of 
the hounds; others, in their careful curiosity 
and search in the pursuit ; others in the exer* 
cise of their own bodies, and in their hope of 
the booty. I do not like this variety of opin- 
ioqs : shall I resolve you this one point ? The 
pleasure which you so hotly and eagerly pursue 
in the chase, consists in the phancy, and in 
your own apprehension. What a vain thing is 
it to seek for that in the woods, which indeed 
consists in your brain ! Ye carry it about you, 
and run to overtake your own shadow. This 
is a pleasure because you conceive it so : per- 
suade yourselves alike of any labour or travail, 
and you shall find a like ease and contentment. 
If the world were so persuaded ; if it were the 
course and fashion of the times to delight in re- 
ligious exercises, and in the actions of piety and 
devotion ; to lift up our hearts and our voices to 
God in a melodious quire ; to temper our pas- 
sions according to the sweet harmony of the or- 
gan-pipe ; to practise the works of charity ; and 
instead of the ciy of the hounds, to hearken to 
the cries, to the blessings and prayers of poor 
people ; assuredly we should find far greater joy 
and contentment (I speak according to the car- 
nal and natural man, without reference to the 
inward comfort of God^s spirit, which is a bless- 
ing unvaluable) than now we reap in these out- 
rageous, troublesome, dangerous and bloody 
sports which wholly savour of cruelty." — Good- 
XAii's FeUl of Man, p. 148. 



demand of him what he thought of the greatness 
and glory of this world. Assuredly he would 
less esteem of all the kingdoms, empires, 
wealth and wordly honour, than we do at this 
time of the toys and trifles of children ; and cer- 
tainly as it is with the dead in respect of us, so 
shall it be with us in respect of our posterity : 
we forget them, and our posterity shall forget 
us : we look only to the present ; and therein, 
losing the dignity of the reasonable soul, which 
consists in the foresight, . we are carried like 
beasts in the strength of our own apprehension." 
— Goodman's Fall of Man, p. 186. 



Evil Conuqtiences of aboluhing Sporta. 

'* The whole world is distracted vrith factions ; 
and therefore sure the old time was much to be 
commended, in tolerating, or rather giving oc- 
casion to, some country raaygames, or sports, as 
dancing, piping, pageants, all which did serve to 
assuage the cruelty of man's nature, that, giving 
him some little ease and recreation, they might 
withold him from worser attempts, and so pre- 
serve amity between men. Upon the abolishing 
of these, you could not conceive in reason, were 
it not that we find it true by experience (for 
sometimes things which are small in the consid- 
eration, are great in the practice), what dissolute 
and riotous courses, what unlawful games, what 
drunkenness, what envy, hatred, malice and 
quarrelling have succeeded in lieu of these harm- 
less sports ! And these are the fruits which our 
strict professors have brought into the world! 
I know not how they may boast of their faith 
(for indeed they are pure professors !) but sure 
I am, they have banished all charity.'' — Good- 
man's Fall of Man, p. 207. 



Lawyers^ Livet, 

" Their practice [the Lawyers'] may truly 
be called practice, and nothing but practice, for 
no state of life is so troublesome and laborious 
as theirs ; such days of essoyn, such days of ap- 
pearance; so many writs, so many actions, so 
many offices, so many courts, so many motions, 
such judgements, such orders : — What throngs 
and multitudes of clients daily attend them ! I 
commend the wisdom of our forefathers, who 
Worldly Caret at Death. close by the Hall erected a Church, where they 

"SufPOSK a rich man of this world were might take the open air, and find it as empty as 
DOW upon the point of death ; how often should they left the other peopled and furnished. How 
this man be moved to make his last will and are they continually busied I I could heartily 
testament, to leave all things in quiet and peace- wish that there were more minutes in the hour, 
able possession ! What writings, wh^t seal- more hours in the day, more days in the week, 
ings, what witnesses, how many scriveners, how > more weeks in the year, more years in their age 
many lawyers should be employed 1 when all that at length they might find out some spare 
this time they seemto neglect that unum necessO' time to serve God, to intend the actions of nature, 
riuin, the preparation of his soul for God ; that to take their own ease and recreation. For now 
in his death he might be a true Christian sacri- they are overbusied in their bricks and their 
fice, an oblation freely oflered up unto God. straw, to lay the foundation of their own names 
Suppose (I pray) that a few hours were past, and gentility; that, teaching other men their 
and this rich man dead ; and that I could by land-niarks and bounds, they may likewise intend 
some strange enchantment raise up his spirit, their own private icvcVosvix^^. V(^>\. ^^t^ ^^ 
er makt this dead man speak: then I would SchoWs conVeulineu^ nvYio VL\i<& ^xi\vj wq>^ycv^ 
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else, yet surely he doth enjoy himself/* — Good- 
man's Fall of Man, p. 171. 



Foreign Drugs — Foreign to our Conttitutions. 

*' In fetching this physic, these Indian drugs, 
thousands do yearly endanger their lives, through 
the diversity of the climate; going to a new 
found world, they go indeed to another world ; 
whereas, I suppose that the physical herb of every 
country is most proper and fit for the inhabitants 
of that country, according to the course of God^s 
Providence, and according to the Physician's 
ownn aphorism, that a cure gently performed ac- 
cording to natural degrees, is always most com- 
mendable. These herbs do not agree with our 
constitution. Yet such is our wantonness, that 
sometimes with taking their physio we over- 
throw the state of our bodies ; and and instead 
of natural, we make ourselves artificial stomachs, 
when our Knglish bodies must prove the store- 
houses of Indian drugs. There is a great dis- 
tance in the climate ; and therefore we should not 
rashly undertake such a journey, to join together 
things so far separated in nature.'* — Goodman's 
Fall of Man, p. 98. 



unpeopled I Why doth our law so much intend 
tillage ? Why doth our law prevent inmates and 
cottages ? if, on the other hand, notwithstanding 
the increase and multiplying of peofile, ye vill- 
ages shall be ruinated, and all must serve for 
the shepherd. Infinite are the inconveniences 
which I could speak of inclosores; but I will 
conclude all with this one rule in law, Iniertst 
reipublica, ut ne quis re wua fiaaR utattar.^^ — 
Goodman's, Ihll of iftfn, p. 248. 



Jndoiures — their Evil in Jamet the First^i Time. 

*' A PRACTICE is now grown common and 
usual, and hath been hatched in these days, al- 
together unknpwn, or else utterly detested and 
abhorred, by the Ibrmer and better times of our 
forefathers; namely the inclosing of common 
fields; when the land leeseth his own proper 
and natural use; God having ordained it for 
tillage, we must convert it to pasture ; whereas 
corn is such a sovereign and precious commodi- 
ty, being indeed the groundwork of a kingdom, 
whereupon all our plenty consists; insomuch 
that other wise and politic states (as the Floren- 
tines) will suffer no corn to be at any time trans- 
ported. Shall kingdoms bereave themselves of 
their weapons, and sell them to strangers ? Here 
is the staJS* of life, the staff* of brc€td. (Levit. 
xxvi. 26.) Here is our best weapon : shall we 
leave ourselves destitute of this weapon only 
through our own sloth? Wherefore serve the 
inclosures, but only to the inhauncing of the 
Lord's rent, and for the idleness of the tenant ? 
Whereas certain it is, that better it were, in a 
state for men to be wholly unprofitably employ- 
ed, than for want of employment they should be 
left to their own disposing ; wherein you shall 
find not only the loss of their time, but other 
vicious and dissolute courses, as drinking, gam- 
ing, riot, quarrelling, and sometimes seditious 
tumults. Most certain it is that the kingdom 
is hereby greatly impoverished : for those lands 
inclosed are not able to maintain such num- 
bers of men, so many horses fit for the serv- 
ice of war, such provision for our plenty in a 
iourfold proportion, as formerly they did, lying 
open and in tillage. Where is the ancient 
strength of England ? How easily may she be 
Tanquisht, if, in the best soil, towns shall be thus 



Uncertainty of Phytic 

"In prescnbing their physio, observe hoir 
curious they are ! It appears by their doeiii^ 
their weights, ounces, drachms, scruples, grains^ 
as if they were able to square oat and to propor- 
tion nature to a just rule and level, to poise and 
to balance her to the inch. Consider their in- 
numerable recipes, their compositions consist- 
ing of various and infinite ingredients ; whereat 
certain it is that there are but four first quali- 
ties, and every one of th6m may be allayed, by 
his contrary. Wherefore, I pray, serves so great 
variety ? I had thought that it had been to hide 
and cover the mysteries and secrets of their 
art ; to make it seem wonderful and incompre- 
hensible ; or else to raise the price of their phys- 
ic ; to make their own wares saleable. But shall 
I tell you the reason ? In truth I fear they do 
but guess at their physio. Philosophy, whose 
search is deeper in nature seems ingeniously to 
confess as much, whenas in every creature she 
placeth certain hidden and secret qualities, which 
the reason of man cannot find out, as likewise 
not the degrees of those qualities : and therefore 
every Physician is an empyrick ; his learning is 
gotten by experience, and not by reason, or 
discourse." — Goodman's Fall <^ Man, p. 97. 



Sir Christopher Hatton'i Tomb — a Moralisation 

on itt Vanity. 

" I NEVER see Sir Christopher Hatton's tomb,'* 
says Goodman, — '* (and because I have named 
the gentleman," he adds, " and that I desire all 
things may be spoken without off*ence, I will give 
him his due praise and commendation ; in his 
time he was a verv honourable-minded man; 
no practising statesman, first contriving and 
then very wisely discovering his own plots ; but 
of fair and ingenious conditions, highly favoured 
of his Prince, and generally beloved of the peo- 
ple ; and one to whom the present Cbnreh of 
England is as much indebted in true love and 
thankfulness, as to any lay subject that ever 
lived in this kingdom.) When I see his tomb, me 
thinks he should not be hke the ordinary sort of 
our men ; such huge commendations, such titles, 
such pillars, such gilding, such carving, such a 
huge monument, to cover so small a body as ours, 
— it cannot be ! Send for the masons ; wiU them 
to bring hither their instruments and tools, their 
mattocks, spades, hammers, &o. : let us pull 
down this tomb ; see his excellency and great- 
ness : let ns take his proportion 1 But stay your 
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bands : I will save yon all that labour ; for I will 
tcU you in brief (if my tale were worth the tell- 
ing) what you shall find : — a few rotten bones, 
ind a handfull of dust, and some crawling 
nrorms which have devoured this great little 
nan, whom we supposed to have been as great 
mder the earth, as we see his monument stately 
mounted above ground. Is there deceit and cos- 
snage among the dead ? or rather, do the living 
lieirs and survivors intend their own glory in the 
lomb of their ancestors ?" — Fall of Man, p. 1 45. 



Budaus'i jSccount of his Studie$. 

Bttdxvs in one of his letters to Sir Thomas 
More has given an accotrat of his own devote- 
ment to literature. The balance is greatly in 
fiivoar of his happiness, though his studies seem 
to have been ill requited, and were, even by his 
own shewing, in temperately pursued. He says : 
" Neque ego, ut opinor, usque adeo vel pertinaci- 
trr, vel cofutanter, susceptum hoc vita inBtitutum, 
annis jam fermk duodetriginta pertulissem, nisi 
foe vis qtuxdam major et falalis ah tei facti- 
tandce cura Jlagrantibusque municipum meorum 
itMdiis, ad literaria studia detorsisset ; id est (ut 
«wc fun/ mores Principum et publid) in egista- 
Uu oficinam, patrimoniorumque internicionem, 
lA census augendi disciplina obtrusisset. Ex quo 
tempore tanfa alacritate operam literarum studio 
<fcrfj, tarn prono pectore incubui in earn spem 
fttam etiam nunc fovea, tanta omnium sensuum 
industria ab omni extern acura feriatorum propo^ 
iitum Jinem studiorum persecutus sum, ut nihil 
^i»quam huic veto prttvertendum esse duxerim ; 
wUam rem antiquiorem hahuerim ; nulli vel 
ipn, vel voluptati. tatitum tribuere visus sim, 
iuniaxat secundum Dei cultum, et aterna felici- 
tatis desiderium ; non parentum cognatarumque 
ouloritati mihi, si in instituto persisterem, inopi' 
am, ignominiam, corporis infirmitaiem pradi- 
eentium atque denunciantium ; non cura rei am- 
pHficanda, et fastigii familiaris attollendi, {quod 
mnmune et fervens studium esse videbam eorum 
(jif' frugi homines pntdentesque moribus nostris 
eiittimantur) ; non conjugis precibus, qua meam 
Hilologiam velut suam pellieem sibi praferri 
ioUbat, et Jremebat ; non rei in universum uxo^ 
Tit lenociniis ; non prolis numerosa blandimentis 
festive ludibunda ; denique non tuenda prosper a, 
«on curanda adversa valetudini. Qtiarum rerum 
incuria quum in fravdem luculentam sciens pru- 
^que inciderim bonorum corporis et extemO' 
nun, ut sapiuscule animo lahefactatus, sic nun- 
^m ita fractui sum, quin aliquantum quidem 
i*i ipe et cogitatione acquiescerem Budaorum 
vomintt illustrandi, quod nulla re mini^ olim 
9»am literarum peritia innotuerat. Sed tamen 
^pletiorem semper, amplioremque spem illam 
<>M censebam, per tranquillitatem ac securitatem 
iranngenda senectutis ; quatenus quidem ferret 
^mana conditio : simul mortis aquius ac pla^ 
^iM cheunda in hoc studioso et meditato vita 
jni^e bonaque indidem spe in aternum hausta 
^9M concepta. Atque hoc sunt veluti pignora 
SXtfdom idonea, guibus/retut animum dofsa fide \ 



in iis rebus meditandis commentandisque occupavi 
et addixi penitus, qua in vulgus non probabantur, 
ad primarios ordines offendebant, in consessU 
procerum, in senatuque, frigebant, a Regibi^ 
Principibusque ne agnoscebantur quidem. Nunc 
vero rei dignitas et auioritas hactenus sese pro^ 
tulit, ut admirationem sui apud omnes ordines 
aut plerosque dicendi facultas rerum scienti^ 
instnicta, excitasse videatur : non etiam ut inde 
studiosi ejus et docti magnopere crescere possint^ 
aut ab ordinum ductoribus in ordines cooptari ; 
earn demum ob causam {ut m\dti opinantur) quod 
doctis cum imperitis, ut studia, sic mores opinion" 
esque non conveniunt, qua sunt amicitia gltUi- 
num." — Bud;ei Lucubrationes Varia, Basi>. 
1557, — Epistola Latina, lib. 1, p. 247. 



Immorality of States. 

"The truth is, there is naturally that ab- 
sence of the chief elements of Christian religion, 
charity, humility, justice, and brotherly com- 
passion, in the very policy and institution of 
Princes and Sovereign States, that as we have 
long found the civil obligations of alliance and 
marriaijo to be but trivial circumstances of for- 
mality towards concord and friendship, so those 
of religion and justice, if utged for conscience' 
sake, are equally ridiculous ; as if only the in- 
dividuals, not any State itself, were perfect 
Christian. And I assure you, I have not been 
without many melancholy thoughts, that this 
justice of God which of late years hath seemed 
to be directed against Empire itself hath pro- 
ceeded from the divine indignation against those 
principles of Empire, which have looked upon 
conscience and religion itself as more private, 
subordinate, and subservient faculties, to eon- 
veniency and the interest of Kingdoms, than 
duties requisite to the purchase of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. And therefore God hath stirred up 
and applied the people, in whom Princes thought 
it only necessary to plant religion, to the de- 
struction of Principalities, in the institution 
whereof religion hath been thought unneces- 
sary." — Clarendon's State Papers, p. 318. 



Necessity of Church Dignity, 

" You say, you wish we would have a very 
humble opinion of that which I call the dignity 
and lustre of our Church, compared with the 
inward beauty. Trust me, that which I call 
the dignity and lustre of our Church, is in my 
humble opinion so necessary for the preserving 
and propagating the inward beauty, that the one 
will decay and fall to nothing, if the other be 
not tipheld; nor can I imagine what inward 
beauty you can expect in the Church, when the 
dignity and lustre of it is trodden down by pro- 
faneness, and destroyed by sacrilege. Would 
not you be a little merry with the man that 
should tell you, that the Court is at Carisbrook 
Castle ? and yet, you know tKft iftsKAfctvG^ ol ^<^ 
King's person and Vils pteseTvcft tqsAi^^ \>^^ Cw«\ 
anywhere, because it is 8\ippoa^ ^XmX \>aft^\»% 
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can be nowhere withoat the exercise of his 
Kiugly power and without his Insignia of Ma- 
jesty. The inward beauty of the Court is, a 
true and hearty and conscientious submission 
and reverence in all Subjects, and all Servants, 
to the King, as appointed by God to govern 
over them. But do you think this inward 
beauty, this pious reverence to his Majesty, can 
be easily preserved, if all his officers of State be 
taken away, and his family reduced to a Clerk, 
a Bailig; and a Cook ? The Church is God's 
Court upon Earth, and he looks to be attended, 
with those Ministers he hath chosen, and that 
those Ministers should be in the Equipage as 
he hath appointed ; for the support whereof he 
hath assigned a liberal maintenance ; And the 
inward beauty of this Court will be no better 
preserved by your Presbytery and your Elder- 
ship, than St. George's day would be celebrated 
with no other attendance upon the King than 
the Common Council of London, at Whitehall or 
Windsor. Indeed, as you say. this glorious out- 
aide will not so well endure the fiery trial; 
which is an argument of the heat of the fire, 
not the illness or unusefulness of the outside. 
I doubt not the heart may continue entire, where 
the body is plundered, stripped, and left naked 
to the mercy of the winter; yet you do not 
think the heart in as good case, or as long-lived, as 
it would be if the body were cherished and kept 
warm." — Clakenoon's State Papers, p. 568. 



strong motive it is to drive ns to thankfulness, 
that Chrbt will not suffer us to be our own, or 
at our own choice (who certainly should chose 
the woods and deserts of our likings, before 
dwelling in the city of God), but hath bought os 
with a price, that we might be his. In which 
greatest good, that we might find better and 
greater contentment, he hath graciously deliv- 
ered us to the keeping of civil and spiritual 
shepherds; by the sword of one, and the voice 
of the other we are kept from being wild and 
worse than wolves, by reason of our acquaint- 
ance with them from our youth and tender 
years." — Jccoimi 4>f the Earl of Cwmberlanit 
Expedition to Puerto Rico, MS. 



Wild Dogs in Puerto Rico. 

"This scant of sheep," says Aglionbt, 
speaking of Puerto Rico, "is not to be laid 
upon the nature of the soil, as being unfit, or 
unwilling, to feed that sober, harmless creature ; 
but it proceedeth rather of the wolvish kind of 
dogs which are here in multitudes : and who 
knows not that when they that should be friends, 
become enemies, there is no cruelty compared 
with theirs ? There have been in this island 
far greater flocks, the cause of whose decay 
when I enquired of them that had been long 
dwellers here, they told us the reason was that 
which I mentioned ; namely, wild dogs, which 
are bred in the woods, and there go in great 
companies together. These wild dogs, whereas 
they should be protectors, through want of 
man's voice and presence to direct them better, 
bec'orDo wolvish in their nature, and now make 
pityful havoc of the poor silly sheep. Now this 
strange alteration of these dogs proceedeth not 
of any mixture of their kind with wolves, or 
any other ravenous beast (for I have not heard, 
nor could learn that the Island breedeth any 
such, though I have asked many ;) but they tell 
me this cometh to pass by reason that these 
dogs find in the woods sufficient sustenance, and 
prefer wild liberty before domestical, and to 
themselves much more profitable service. A 
notable instruction to man, the natural reasona- 
ble beast, how easily he may grow wild, if once 
he begin to like better of licentious anarchy 
than of wholesome obedience. And withal a 



--^Where they live upon Land Crabs. 

" Hers if any desire (as I think all that hear 
hereof will desire) to know how these dc^s caa 
live in these woods, the answer, although very 
true, will seem happily as strange as anythiog 
that hitherto hath been reported. For they live 
of crabs; I mean pot fruits of trees, thoagh 
every tree hanging laded with strange fruits 
might perchance yield nourishment to that 
beast specially, which Nature above the rest 
hath enabled with a distinguishing and perceiv- 
ing faculty of what is good or ill for them to eat: 
but by crabs I mean an animal, a living and 
sensible creature, in feeding whereupon evea 
men find a delight, not only contentedness. For 
it is not in these southerly parts of the world as 
in England and the like countries, that these 
crabs can live only and are to be found in the 
sea : but these woods are full of these crabs, in 
quantity bigger than ever I saw any sea crabs 
in England, and in such multitudes that thej 
have burrowed like conies in English w^arreus. 
They are in shape not different from sea crabs, 
for aught I can perceive : I have seen multitudes 
of them both here and at Dominica ; the whitest 
whereof (for some are ugly black) some of our 
men did eat with good liking, and without an/ 
harm that ever I heard complaint of. TbU is 
the meat which these wild dogs live of ; which 
I do the rather believe, because at Dominica we 
did indeed see dogs in the woods, so far froffi 
any man's dwelling, that we wondered whereof 
they lived. — The remembrance of what we had 
seen at Dominica, brought us to a more assent- 
ing of what was told us of the dogs and crabs 
of Puerto Rico : and then that leads ns to an- 
other point looking the same way. For at our 
first coming to Puerto Rico, the dogs of the city 
every night kept a fearful howling, and in the 
daytime you should see them go in flocks into 
the woods along the sea side. This we took at 
first for a kind bemoaning of their masters' ab- 
sence and leaving of them ; but when within a 
while they were acquainted with us who at first 
were strangers to them, and so began to leave 
their howling by night, yet still they continued 
their daily resort to the woods, and that in com- 
panies : we understood by asking, that their re- 
sort thither was to hunt and eat crabs, whereof 
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in the woods they should fiad store." — Aolion- 
BT's jlccount of the Earl of Cumberland^ » Ex- 
pedition to Puerto RicOyMS. 



The StiU'Vext Bermudat. 

'' Wk hoped to weather the infamous island 
of Bermudas, notorious for incredible storms of 
thunder and lightning. It was the sixth day 
aAer our departure from Puerto Rico, being 
Saturday the 19th of August, when I writ out 
this note; then were we a great way from the 
height of Bermudas, which lyeth in thirty>three 
degrees, so that yet I can say nothing of that 
place so much spoken of; and I know not 
whether I should dare to wish myself any ex- 
perimental knowledge of it, for it may be I 
should think it cost too dear, and other books 
are full of it." — Aglionby's Jif count of the Earl 
ef Cumberland 9 Expedition to Puerto Rico, MS, 



Money Depreciated by the Discovery qf America. 

^^ jSvant le$ voyages du Perou on pouvoit 
terrer beaucqup de richessee en peu de place ; au 
lieu qu'aujourd^hui For et Vargent ettan$ avilli* 
par fabondancty il faut dee grandz coffre$ pour 
retirer ce qui ce pouvoit raettre en wne petite 
bouge. On pouvoit /aire un long trait de che- 
min avec une bourse dam la manche, au lieu 
fu'aujourd^hui il faut une vahze et un tfieval 
txpre$y — Lescabbot, Hittoire de la Nouvelle 
France, chap. 33, p. 482. f 

This lively and pleasant writer accounts this 
among the evil consequences of the discovery. 
"££ jMwvonf," he says, "a bon droit maudire 
Tkeure quand jamais P avarice a porte VHespan' 
kol en F Occident, pour les nuUheurs qui s^en sont 
enauivis. Car quand je considers que par son 
svarice il a aUums et entretenu la guerre en 
toute le Chretiente, et s'est estudii a ruiner ses 
9oisins, et non point le IStrc, je ne puis penser 
fn^autre (pu le diable ait ests autheur de leurs 
foyages 
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Colonists too Proud to labour. 

" — S^ils oht eu de la famine,''^ says Lbscab- 
koT of the early French colonists, ^^ il y a eu de 
la grande fasUe de lew part de n^ avoir nulle- 
•lent cuUive la terre, laquelle ils avoient trouvee 
Hcouverte. Ce qui sst %m prealable de fairt 
sxard toiUe chose a qui veut s' alter percher si loin 
de secours. Mais les Francois, et presque toutes 
Ui nations du jour cThui {fentens de ceux qui ne 
kmt nais au labourage) ont cette mauvaise nature, 
ftt'tZf estimefU deroger beaucoup a leur qualite 
de s^addonner a la culture de la terre, qui neant- 
Dioifu est a peu pres la seule vacation ou reside 
Cinnocence. Et de la vient que chacun fuiant 
ce noble travail, sxercice de noz premiers peres, 
des Rois anciens, et des plus grands Capitaines 
du monde, et cherchant de se /aire Ckntil^homme 
QMX depens d'autrui, ou voulant apprendre tant 
seutement le metier de tromper let hommeSf ou se 



gratter au soleil, Dieu ote sa benediction de nous, 
et noM bat aujourd'hui et des long-temps, en 
verge de fer ; *i bien que le peuple languit miser- 
abUmetU en toutes parts ; et voyons la France 
remplie de gueus, et mendians de toutes especes, 
sans comprendre im nombre infini qui gemit souz 
son toict, et n'ose /aire paroitre sa pauvreteV^ 
Histoire de la Nouvelh France, p. 540. 



Game Lavrn derived from Noah. 

Lescabbot derives the game laws from the 
authority given to Noah over every beast of the 
earth and every fowl of the air I ^^ Sur ce 
privilege void le droit de la Chasse forme ; droit 
le plus noble de tous les droits qui soient en 
Vusage de Phomme, puis que Dieu en est Pautkeur. 
Et pour ce ne se faut emerveiller si les Roys et 
leur Noblesse se le sont reserve par une raisom 
bien concluante, que s^ils commandent aux hommes, 
a trap meilleure raison peupent-ilz commander 
aux betes, Et s'ils ont Fadministrution de la 
justice pour jtiger les mal-faicteurs, domter les 
rebelles^ et amener a la societe humaine les hommes 
farouches et sauvages ; a beaucoup meilleure 
raison Fauront-iU pour fairs le meme envers les 
aninuMx de Fair, des champs et des eampagnes. 
— Et puis que les Rois ont este du commencement 
eleuz par les peuples pour Us garder et defendre 
de leurs ennemis tandis qu'Uz sont auxmanttumres, 
et fairs la guerre en tant que besoin est pour la 
reparation de F injure, et repetition de ce qui a 
este mal usurpi, ou ravi ; il est bien seant et rat- 
sonnable que tant eux que la Noblesse qui les 
cusiste et sert en ces choses, ayent Fexercice de la 
Chasse, qui est im image de la guerre, afin de se 
degourdir F esprit, et estre toujours a Ferte pret a 
monter a cheval, oiler am devant de Fennemi, lui 
fairs des embuches, FassaiUir, lui donner la 
chasse, lui marcher sur le ventre. ^^ — Histoire dt 
la Nouvelle France, p. 808. 



Sanctorum Cod-Jish. 

" Nos ditz bons Religieux, comme les Cordeliers 
de Sainct Mah, et autres des villes maritimes, 
ensemble les Curez, peuvent dire qu^en mangeant 
quelquefois du poisson ilz mangent de la viande 
consacree a Dieu. Car quand les Terre-neuviers 
rencontrent quelque Moriie exorbitamment belle, 
ils en font un Sanctorum {ctinsi Fappellent-ilz) 
et la voiient et eonsacrent a Monsieur Sdinet 
Francois, Sainct Nicolas, Sainct Lienart, et 
autres, avec la tete, comme ainsi soit que pour 
leurpecherie ilz jettent les teles dedans le mer.^^^ 
Lescabbot, Histoire de la Nouvelle France^ 
p. 831. 



Our Practice should answer to our Prayers. 

*^ In a word, let our practice answer to our 
prayers, let us live like Christians, and as be- 
comes the members of so excellent a Church. 
And if we do so, our prayers will be acceptable 
to God, and bring down a. bVe«avEk% tvqX ox\^ xk^ksbl 
ourselves, but upon oox C\v\kxck>\ voii %\ft)A \mk 
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and we shall see peace in Sion, and prosperity 
in our Israel."^— Bishop Bull, vd. 1, p. 345. 



Subtiitence of the Poor. — 1 72 1 . 

^^I HAVE not known an3rwhere in theconntrj, 
that a hasband, his wife and three or four 
children, haye asked any relief from the parish, 
if the whole labour of such a family could 
procure c€20 per annum. So that d£4 per 
head is the common annual subsistence of work- 
ing people in the country." 1721. — Britith 
Merchant, vol. 1, p. 263. 



Brougham* t Rant about Jurie», 

*^In his mind/' said Mr. Brougham (Tiroes, 
Friday, 8 Feb. 1828), " that man was guilty of 
no error, — he was a party to no exaggeration, 
— he was led by his fancy into no extravagance, 
— who had said that all they saw about them. 
Lords and Commons, the whole machinery of 
the State, was designed to bring twelve men 
into the Jury-box, to decide on questions con- 
nected with liberty and property. Such was 
the ca'jse of the establishment of Government ; 
such was the use of Government. It was that 
purpose which could alone justify restraints on 
general liberty, — ^it was that alone which could 
justify any interference with the freedom of the 
subject." 



tries where it has had a footing ; it has civih'zed 
Nations, and reformed the very tempert of its 
professors; Christianity and Humanity havB 
gone hand in hand in the world ; and there is so 
visible a difference between the other cirilized 
Governments in the world, and those who now 
are under the Protestant Powers, that it carries 
its evidence in itself." — Defoe's Poor Man'i 
Plea^ p. 111. 



Defoe on Diaent, — When JuttifiabU} 

" He who disientsfrom an E^taJbiiMhed Churth 
on any account but from a real Principle of Con- 
science, it a Politick, not a Religiout Dittenter. 
To explain myself: He tvho dissents from any 
other reasons but such as these ; that he firmly 
believes the said Established Church is not of 
the purest institution, but that he can really 
serve Grod more agreeable to his Will, and that 
accordingly His his duty to do it so, and no 
othenciie. Nay, he that cannot die, or at least 
desire to do so, rather than conform, ought to 
conform. Schitm from the Church of Christ is, 
doubtless, a great Sin ; and if I can avoid it, I 
ought to avoid it ; but if not, the Cause of that 
Sin carries the Guilt with it."* — Defoe's Dti- 
course upon Occasional Conformity, p. 143. 



Why Enthusiasm succeeds better than Sober 

Religion. 

** Enthusiasm fills the conventicle and empties 
the church; silly people dance after its pipe, 
and are lured by it from their lawful, orthodox 
teachers, to run they know not whither, to hear 
they know not whom, and to learn they know 
not what. And till the minds of men are 
better informed, and possessed with righter 
notions of things, it is impossible they should 
ever be brought to any regular and sober 
religion." — Bishop Bull, vol. 1, p. 255. 



Morality of Protestantism. 

" The Protestant Religion seems to have an 
unquestioned title to the first introducing a strict 
Morality among us; and 'tis but just to give 
the honour of it where 'tis so eminently due. 
Reformation of Manners has somethinsr of a 
natural consequence in it from Reformation in 
Religion. For since the principles of the 
Protestant Religion disown the Indulgencies of 
the Roman Pontiff*, by which a thousand Sins 
are, as venial crimes, bought ofl^, and the Priest, 
to save God Almighty the trouble, can blot them 
out of the Account before it comes to his hand ; 
common Vices lost their charter, and men could 
not sin at so cheap a rate as before. The 
Protestant Religion has in itself a natural tend- 
ency to Virtue, u a standing testimony of its 
own Divine Original; and accordingly it has 
ioppressed Vice and Immorality in aU the coun- 



Defoe on the Irish Papittt. 

" The Popish Irish by a bloody Massacre of 
two hundred thousand Protestants in 1641, — by 
little less intended, and as much as they were 
able executed this late War, — have deserved, no 
doubt, to have been used at the discretion of the 
English; and Oliver Cromwell was more than 
once consulting to transplant the whole Nation 
from that Island. If he had done it, or if it bad 
now been done, I am of the opinion, no nation 
in the world would have taxed as with Injustice; 
and I do verily think Oliver acted with more 
Grenerosity than Discretion in omitting it; for 
this is certain, that if he had done it, this last 
War and the expence of so much Treasure as it 
cost this Nation, and the Ruin of so many thoa- 
sand Protestant Families who were driven from 
thence by King James, all the Destruction at 
Londonderry, the Sickness at Dundalk, and the 
Blood of 150,000 people, who at least, one way 
or other, on both sides, perished in it, had been 
prevented. It may be enquired whither Oliver 
designed to transplant them. I could answer 
directly to that also; but 'tis sufificient to my 
purpose to say, had he cleared the Island of 
them, it had been no matter at all to us whither 
they had gone. 

^* I have also seen among the Letters of State 
written by Mr. Milton^ who was his Secretary 
for the Foreign Dispatches, a letter written to 
the States of Holland, wherein by way of argu- 
ment to prevail for some ease to the Protestants 
of Piedmont, be proposes a Confederacy with the 
Dutch, and all their Reformed friends, to rednee 
the Duke of Savoy to a necessit y of giving better 

^ A notable pa«sa|«. 
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ODs to the Vaudni ; vid ^^ems to threaten 
;1 all the Roman Catholics in England^ 
d, and Ireland^ oat of his Dominions/' — 
s Lex Talwnit, p. 250. 



Comith NoHont of Cattle, 

ivx me,' says the still prejudiced farmer, 
[ tight bullock, with a stout frame of bone 
1 mj flesh and fat upon, and a good thick 
keep out the cold and wet : they be strong 
tly, Sir, cost little or nothing in keep, range 
ors, live and thrive on furze and heath m 
r, and in winter too, with a little straw ; 
Cut as moles when put on turnips ; the 
* likes 'mun (them) ; they tallow well, 
ie teUs in the tanner's scale.' Such is 
ioqoial information you will get from the 
-ustic sons of agriculture, who form a 
numerous class in Cornwall. As to 
«rshire lines of beauty, they teU you in 
ead plainness, * they won't do here ;' and 
le with them would be taking the bull by 
ns."— WoROAif's Comvally p. 139. 



Garden Fruits, — and Walk$, 

I, into thy garden, and set me a plot 
trawberry roots, of the best to be got ; 
rowing abroad, among thorns in the wood, 
tiosen and picked, prove excellent good. 

barberry, respis, and gooseberry top, 
ow to be planted as other things do ; 
wseberry, respis, and roses all three, 
trawberries under them, truly agree." 
TussEE, September'' $ Hutbandry, 

saw-dust, and brick-dust, and ashes so flne, 
ey to walk in with neighbour of thine." 

TUSSEB. 



Gardens. 

)st do continue, take this for a law, 
rawberries look to be covered with straw, 
rerly, trim, upon crotches and bows, 
ter uncovered, as weather allows. 

gillyflower also, the skilful do know, 
N>k to be covered in frost and in snow ; 
(ot and the border, and rosemary gay, 
ve the like succour, for dying away." 
TvssEE, December's Husbandry. 

arch and in April, (rom morning to night, 
ing and setting good housewives delight ; 
e in a garden, or other like plot, 
1 up their house, and to furnish their pot." 

TUSSBE. 



Error, whence in different Classes. 

BBBBUB est de toutes les conditions, de 
s ages ; mais parmi Ie peuple elle est le 
; de I'ignoFance ; dai^ les classes Slevi^a 



elle est I'efiet de I'imagination. Les uns n'^ten- 
dent pas assez le domaine de la pens^e ; les 
autres I'^tendent au-dela de ses justes homes. 
On s'6gare, parcequ'on ne veut pas se renfermer 
dans le cercle modeste de la raison et du juge- 
ment." — Salgues, Des Erreurs et des Prejuges, 
Preface. 



More Crime in Villages than in Toums. 

"YouLEz-vous savoir si les mcDurs de la 
campagne sont plus douces, plus genereuses 
que celles de la ville ? consultez les gens de 
loi, et demandez-leur quelle est, dans la soci^t6, 
la classe la plus dispos^e aux querellesj, a la 
mauvaise foi, a la cupidit6 ; iU vous repondront 
que dix villages valent mieux pour enrichir nn 
avocat que toute la cli^ntelle d'une grande ville. 
Quand le peuple franfais est devenu souverain, 
son sceptre filt-il plus redoubtable dans les villes 
que dans les campagnes ? Ou trouverez-vous 
des incendies plus ixequens, des devastations de 
propri^tes plus nombreuses qu^a la campagne ? 
J'ai fait, sur les registres d'un tribunal de pro^ 
vince, le relev6 des proces juges pendant dix 
ans, et je puis assurer que j^ constamment 
trouv6 que I'humeur querelleuse des campag- 
nards est a celle des habitans de la ville comme 
vingt-cinq a un, toutes choses 6gales." — Sal- 
gues, Des Erreurs ft des Prejuges, p. 374. 



jSU Heresies founded on Scripture. 

" Ih n'y eut jamais auoune heresie pour si 
profane qu'elle fut, qui ne se soit appuy^e sur 
des paroles formelles de I'Escriture saincte. 
C'est un pays de conqueste que la Bible ; une 
forest esgalement ouverte aux larrons et aux 
buscherons ; une prerie comme aux faucheurs 
pour y trouver de I'herbe, aux ciooignes pour y 
trouver des serpens, et aux asnes poor y trouver 
des chardons." — Gaeasse, Doct. Cur., p. 184. 



Unbelievers of his Jige. 

"A voui les deportemens de nos nouveaux 
dogmatisans, et entendre leurs discours, il est 
certain qu'ils ne sont pas heretiques, a tout le 
moins ne sont-ils ny Huguenots ny Lutheriens ; 
car ils vont quelquesfois a la Messe quand ils 
s'en souviennent ; quelquesfois ils se oonfessent, 
Dieu 89ait comment \ quelquesfois ils frequentent 
les Religieux, pour leur demander a Toreille 
s'ils croyent en Dieu ; ils entendent quelquesfois 
les predications pour les traduire en ris^e, lors 
qu'ils sont eschauflez de vin ; ils disent maJ des 
Huguenots, et soustiennent qu'il ne leur faut 
paHer que par la bouche des canons : ils les es- 
timent des bastes, et je- croy qu'ils ne s'abusont 
point." — Gaeasse, Doctrine Curieuse, p. 215. 



Rent-corn. 

" Rent-cobic whoso payeth as worldlings would 

have, 
So much for an acre^ m\:kaX\ri«YCiL<^ «ki^^^\ 
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Rent-corn to be paid for a reasonable rent 
At reasonable prices, is riot to lament/' 

TussBR, Good Husbandly Lesiom. 



HuMbandly Fare. 

" Now leeks are in season, for pottage full good, 
And spareth the milch cow, and purgeth the 

blood; 
These having with peason for pottage in Lent, 
Thoa sparest both oatmeal and bread to be spent. 

'* Tho* never so much a good housewife doth 

care, 
That such as do labour have husbandly fare ; 
Yet feed them and cram them till purse do lack 

chink, 
No spoonmeat no bellyfull, labourers think/' 
TussBR, Marck'i Husbandry. 



Character of the Irish in Spain. 

" Es justo se repare^ en que aunque los Irland- 
eses es ginte muy Catolica, y de no dahadas cos- 
tumbres^ son muchos los que han venido a Espana^ 
sin que en tanto numero se halle uno que se aya 
aplicado & las artes, o al trabajo de la labranza, 
ni a otra alguna ocupacion^ mas que a mendigar ; 
siendo gravamen y carga de la Republica. Jus- 
Hssimo es amparar a los que por causa de la Fe 
han dexado su patria ; pero tambien lo es, que 
ellos se apliquen a exercer en Espana las mismas 
artes y oficios que tenian en su tierra, siendo tm- 
possible que en tanto numero de gente fuessen 
todos nobles y holgazahes, como lo quieren ser aca.^^ 
' — Navaerete, Cofwerraaon dc Jlfcmarguio*, disc. 
7, p. 57. 



Listeners Scarce in France. 

It is no rare thing to be a good listener in 
England, but it appears to hav6 been so in 
France when Brissot began his endeavours to 
republicanize the French nation. Describing 
the character of Franklin, he says : " Franklin 
eut du genie ; mais U cut des vertus, mats il 
Uoit simple^ bon, modeste surtotU. Ah, quel 
talent pent se passer de modestie? II n'avoit 
pcu cette orgueiUeuse aprete dans la dispute qui 
repousse dedaigneutement toutes Us idees des 
autres ; il ecoutoit. II ecoutoit, eniendez-vous, 
lecteur ? Et pourquoi ne nous a-t-il pas laissi 
quelques idees sur fart d'icouter 7*' — Nouveau 
Voyage dans les EtatS-Unis, torn. 1, p. 331. 



Cows^ Disease in the Tail. 

Cows are liable to a disease which in the 
North of England is called the worm in the tail, 
Wherefore I have never heard -, and the cause of 
the disease is now considered as inexplicable 
as the cure. The animal is observed not to 
feed ) the teeth are found very loose ; and in 
some part of the tail, for the length of three or 
four inches, the bone seems to be softened and 
becomes as Sexihle as flesh. When this ib 



ascertained, a circular incision is made in the 
middle of the softened part, through all the in- 
teguments, quite down to the place of the bone, 
and sometimes a longitudinal one, the whole 
length of the softened part ; tar and salt are pat 
into the wound, which is then bandaged up ; in 
a few days the teeth become fast, the animal 
takes to its food again, and when the bandage 
is removed the tail is as bony as ever. The 
friend by whom I was informed of this singular 
fact, tells me that he has never seen it noticed 
in any book of Natural History or Physiology. 
Yet both the disease and the mode of cure hare 
been known from time immemoria] in England, 
for they are thus noticed by Tcssse, in his 
January's Husbandry : 

'* Poor bullock with browsing and naughtily fed, 
Scarce feedeth, her teeth be so loose in her 

head; 
Then slice ye the tail where ye feel it so soft, 
With soot and with garlic bound to it aloft" 



TViMer'f Advice, 

** Make Money thy drudge, for to follow thj 

work ; 
Make Wisdom comptroller, and Order thj 

clerk ; 
Provision cater, and Skill to be cook ; 
Make steward of all, pen, ink, and thy book. 
** Make hunger thy sauce, as a meid'cine for 

health. 
Make thirst to be butler, as physic for wealth; 
Make eye to be usher, good usage to have ; 
Make bolt to be porter, to keep out a knave. 
" Make husbandry bailiff, abroad to provide ; 
Make huswifery daily, at home for to guide; 
Make coffer, fast locked, thy treasure to keep; 
Make house to be sucr, the safer to sleep. 
** Make bandog thy scoutwatch, to bark at a 

thief; 
Make courage for life, to be capitain chief; 
Make trap-door thy bulwark, make bell to be gin, 
Make gunstone and arrow shew who is within." 

TussER, p. xxiv. 



Com Harvest Divided. 

"Corn Harvest, equally divided into ten 
parts: 

" One part cast forth, for rent due out of hand. 

One other part, for seed to sow thy land. 

Another part, leave parson for his tithe. 

Another part, for harvest sickle and scythe. 

One part, for plough-wright, cart-wright, knack- 
er, and smith. 

One part, to uphold thy teams that draw there- 
with. 

One part, for servant, and worknuui^s wages, 
lay. 

One part likewise, for fill-belly, day by day. 

One part thy wife, for needful things, doth 
crave. 

,T\iyM\£ and c\u\d^ \&v<& Ust otie ^^art would have. 
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•* Who minds to quote 
Upon this note, 

May easily find enough 
What charge aad pain, 
To little gain, 

Doth follow toiling plough. 

" Yet farmer may 
Thank God and say, 

For yearly such good hap, 
Well fare the plough, 
That sends enow 

To stop so many a gap." 

TussER, p. 195. 



LUeratmre Effeminating the Oermane and En- 

glieh, 

'* At jam in GdrmaniA omnia pfopalantur et 
divulgantur; unde factum est inibi, ut quilibet 
sibi nova biblia cudat, Imperium in ruinam 
abeat, et luxu omnia diffluant. Nisi etiam 
metus ex Catholicis Belgas in armis detinuisset, 
tarn efibeminati hodie essent quam sunt Ger- 
mani : idem et accideret Anglis ; ut sperandnm 
sit, illoe, ni bello forsan orto exerceantnr, cito 
mteritaros omnes, postquam moUes, imbelles et 
discordes facti fuerint, — tantoque magis qn6d 
basresis illorum. liberum arbitrium negan^ omni 
rationi politicas repugnet." — Campanella, De 
Monarchia Hispanica, p. 273. 



Size of Famu, 

Gbtcerallt speaking, a farm may be deemed 
too large if it be beyond the power of one man 
to attend to the whole of its details. A middle 
man cats off the sympathy and connection be- 
tween the labourer and the master : and where 
a master and an overseer are both required, one 
is engrossing what might suffice for giving in- 
dependent employment to two. This however 
^lioald not be insisted on too strictly ; because a 
few large farmers give respectabifity to the pro- 
fesion, form a link between the proprietors and 
occupiers, and keep open the chances of learning 
and introducing farther improvements. 

On the other hand, a farm ought not to be 
leas than will keep a man in full employment ; 
for he who pursues two professions, seldom does 
either well. But so much depends upon cir- 
cnmstances, that on good land a rent of c£200 
might be paid without employing half a man^s 
time-, and on a poor grass farm, two thousand 
teres, and <£1000 rent, might not give too much 
employment. 



Com Laum, 

In equitabU compensation, the grower mutt be 
fntected against import tthen corn is plentiful. 

Against this the Political Kconomist reasons 
UiQS. When a tax is laid on foreign com, it is 
paid by all, but the proUt is exclusively reaped 
l>y the landed interest. When a bounty is paid 
Ob foreign imported corn (aa in 1801) it is paid 



equally by all who want the commodity, and 
not by the landed interest more than by others, 
though they alone had reaped advantage by the 
duty. Where then is the equitable compensa- 
tion? 

The fallacy here lies in supposing that the 
landed interest alone reaps the benefit. When 
a tax is laid on foreign com, or even a bounty 
paid on exportation, the steady application of 
Capital to Agriculture is encouraged, and that 
application improves the land already cultivated, 
and brings more into culture. The high prices 
from 1795 to the end of the war produced about 
2000 Inclosure Acts. (At 250 acres each, 
500,000 acres reclaimed from waste land, or 
laid into severalty.) The tax cm foreign com 
therefore, and the bounty on exportation, pro- 
duce more corn, increase the agricultural pros- 
perity of the nation, and benefit all other classes, 
not by that prosperity alone (though without it 
no other class can be prosperous), but by keeping 
provisions at a steady price, which is the great- 
est of all blessings to all, especially in a manu- 
facturing nation. At present riot and insur- 
rection are but just avoided, and continually 
threatened. And the discouragement of agri- 
culture during the last four or five years,' has 
already diminished the state of tillage by more 
than all the seed com of the next year ; four 
bushels minus per acre is the worsened esti- 
mate. 



Irrigation — when Introduced. 

The system of watering meadows was said 
soon afler the Restoration to have ** become one 
of the most universal and advantageous improve- 
ments in England within few years." One of 
the objections to it at that time was, that as 
farmers ** from a greedy and covetous principle 
sufiTered the grass to stand so long on the 
watered meadows," it became "much discol- 
oured and grew hawny,* and neither so tooth- 
some nor wholesome as that on unwatered 
meadows ; which brought an ill name on the 
hay." — Mystery of Husbandry , p. 17. 



Wool Coarsened by Rich Pasture. 

A STATEMENT which coHtradicts this conclu- 
sion occurs in Carew*s Survey of Cornwall : 
there it is said : ** What time the shire, for 
want of good manurance, lay waste and open, 
the sheep had generally little bodies, and coarse 
fleeces, so as their wool bare no better name 
than of Cornish hair, and for such hath (from 
all auncienty) been transported without paying 
custom. But since the grounds began to receive 
inelosure and dressing for tillage, the nature of 
the soil hath altered to a better g^n, and 
yieldeth nourishment in a greater abundance 
and goodness to the beasts that pasture there- 
upon : so as by this means (and let not the 



1 Tbte, (him Iteji^ace \a xbA lASI^.^ 
been written in IQSd. l&i>. 
s Perb&pt iUwmy, V. e. «liXky . 
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owners' commendable indostrj tarn to their 
surchargious prejudice, lest too soon they grow 
weary of well doing) Cornish sheep come but 
little behind the eastern flocks for bigness of 
mould, fineness of wool, often breeding, speedy 
fatting, and price of sale; and in my conceit, 
^qual, if not exceed them, in sweetness of taste, 
and freedom from rottenness and such other con- 
tagions." — Fol. 23, edition of 1769. 

It most be suspected that there had been a 
gradual change of breed of which Carew was 
not aware, and which his countrymen kept as 
secret as they could, that they might escape 
the tax on exportation. It appears by his far- 
ther account that there were three breeds in 
Cornwall : ^* Most of the Cornish sheep,'' he 
says, ** have no horns, whose wool is finer in 
quality, as that of the horned more in quantity ; 
yet in some places of the county there are that 
carry four horns.'' 



extended to all creatures the yooog of which 
are incapable of locomotion, if this excretion was 
offensive, and it would be impossible for the dam 
to keep them and their beds clean. 



Church Leases. 

A church lease contaitis not in U that tempta- 
tion to sluggishness resulting from verif lou) rents, 
which a tenant suspects may be raised upon him 
\f he improves the appearance of the farm. 

It has been observed that with regard to 
Church lands now, whatever it may formerly 
have been, this is not suspicion, but a knowl- 
edge or calculation. At every seven years' end. 
an agent values, and the fine for renewal is 
exactly in proportion to the improvement in 
value, whether that improvement has been pro- 
duced by market or cultivation. When short, 
leases are granted by lay proprietors, they keep 
in repair, and generally contribute to apy grea^t 
iimproveroent, as drains, &c. Church proprie- 
tors never do either. 

In reply to this it is admitted that Church 
property increases in value to the Church, as it 
improves ; but this is magno intervalloy and lit- 
tle touches the improver, who is sure of enjoying 
his improvements for one-and-twenty years if he 
pleases, and who cannot be injured by compro- 
mise, at his own pleasure, every seven years, — 
when he pays half a year's purchase for seven 
years future, at the end of fourteen. Thus he 
possesses half the value of the freehold. Repairs 
are of course taken into account in the septennial 
fine, for the Church lessee must not be considered 
as a tenant at wilL 



Kittens, how kept CUan. 

A FRIEND has noticed to me a remarkable 
fact, which I do not remember anywhere to 
have read of, though it must have been popu- 
larly known ever since the cat has been domes- 
ticated. Kittens have no evacuation whatever, 
till th^ are old enough to run about ; mature 
having thus provided for cleanliness, in a cas^ 
where it is necessary, and could in no other 
way be preserved. Farther observations may 
be expected to shew that the same provision is 



Heresy takes a cowru through jithetsm to tk 

Tirue Faith. 

" Omnis autem h4tresis cum ad atheismtm 
delapsa est, per sapientem prophetam (quaU$ m 
Italia fuerunt Thomas, Dominicus, Scotus et 
alii) in veritatis viam reducitur. Habent turn 
htereses periodum suam ad modum Rerumpvhh- 
carum, qua a regibus in tyrannidem, a tyranmdt 
in statum optimatium, et inde in oligarckiam, 
atque tandem in democratiam, et in fine rwms 
in statum regium^ aut etiam tyrannicum, df' 
cumaguntur ac revolvuntur.^^ — Campaicella, Dt 
Motfarchia Hitpanica^ p. 274. 



Universities Decried, 

" W^ENKVEI^" says Caeti; (Introdbction to 
the Life of Ormond, p. xxxviii.), *' a set of proud 
fellows that will sufTer nobody to know more, or 
think otherwise than themselves; or of young 
and vain ones, that fancy themselves to be finelj 
accomplished, because they have learned to chau 
ter a, foreign language, and have seen some fine 
building abroad in countries with regard to the 
commerce, laws, police, and constitution where- 
of they perhaps never asked a question, nor made 
an observation ; shall so far prevail, as to put ao 
University education out of countenance, and 
cause it to be generally disused ; their lay pos* 
t^ri^ will probably owe it to them, that they 
are necessitated to be as illiterate, and withal 
full 1^ insignificant, as any of their ancestors." 



Mountjoy in Ireland. 

Lord Moumtjoy's army, sayv Sir John Da- 
vq^ ^^ d|id consist of such good men of war, 
iMid of such numbers, being well nigh 20,000 
by the poll, and was so royally supplied and 
paid, and continued in full strength so long a 
time, as that it brake and absolutely subdued 
aU the lords and chieftains of the Irishry^ and 
degenerate or rebellious English. Whereupon 
the multitude, who ever loved to be followers 
of such as could master and defend them, ad- 
miring the power of the crown of England, 
being brayed, as it were,, in a mortar, with the 
sword, famine and pestilence altogether, sub- 
mitted themselves to the English government, 
received the laws and magistrates, and most 
gladly embraced the king's pardon and peace 
in all parts of the realm, with demonstrations 
of joy and comfort, which made indeed an en- 
tire, perfect and final conquest of Ireland. And 
though upon the finishing of the war, this great 
army was reduced to less numbers, yet hath his 
majesty in bis wi^om thought it fit still to 
mamtain. such competent forces here, as the 
Law may make her progress and circuit abont 
the realm, under the protection of the Sword 
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\B Virg9 the figure of Jostioe is by Lto in the 
odiack), until the people have perfectly learned 
le lesson of obedience, and the conquest be es- 
iblished in the hearts of all men." — P. 53. 



VopAccy of its compute Cof^quiMt^-Hi little be- 
fore Doomsday, 

"Thz conquest at this time doth perhaps 
dfili that prophecy wherein the four great 
rophets of Ireland do concur, as it is recorded 
7 Giraldus Cambrensis, to this effect : That 
fter the first invasion of the English, they 
loold spend many ages in crebris conjlietibut^ 
mgoqme certamint et mmltU cadibut. And that 
hn$u* Jtrt jingUei ah Hibemia turbabtttUwr; 
ihilominua orienteUia maritima semper obtine- 
wnt, Sed viz paulo ante diem ^udiciiy plenam 
\nglorum populo vktoriam compromittunt^ In- 
da, Hibemica de mari utque ad mare de toto 
tbacta €t incastellata.^^ — Sib John Davibs, p. 
5. 



generota mulier admovenda est^ qua mammas illi 
det ; imo etiam sapiens et virago aliqua ; nam 
mores una cum nutricis lacte imbibuntur.^^ — Dc 
Monarchia Uispaniea, cap. 9. 



Effect of suckling Sheep by Goats^ upon the 

Wool, 



C£ 



Cosa es maravUlosa lo que se experimenta 
uUs dia, que si el cordero mama leche de cabra^ 
sale la lana aspera y intratabUy y al reves, si 
I cabrito crian con leche de ovejas^ se le ablanda 
'. peloy — Yepes, Coronica General de 8. Be- 
iro,— VaUadolid, 1621, torn. 7, foL 134. 

BoucHET in like manner says, ^"^ on voit le* 
igneaux nourris de laict de chevre avoir la laine 
tut rude que eeux qui sont alaictez d'une brebiSj 
ui ont le poU pUm mol.^^^^SereeSj liv. 2, ser. 24. 
. 519. 

Both the grave Benedictine and the whimsi- 
al Sieur de Brocourt deduce the same con- 
lusion from the assumed fact ; and because 
isease may be communicated in the nurse's 
lilk, argue that the moral as well as the 
hysical nature is afiected by it. Boitcbet 
&y8 that dogs, if suckled by a wolf^ become 
>rociou8; and that lions, when fed with milk 
ither of the cow or the goat, become tame 
p. 518) ; and that les enfans nourris par une 
hevre sont habiles et legers ; s^ils sont alaietez 
"une brebisy ils seront plus mollets, delicate et 
'ouUlets que les autres ; et ceux qui sont ntmrris 
'e laict de vache, seront plus forts que les uns et 
ETf autres (p. 536). And Yepes, after relating 
he effects which, according to him, are pro- 
tuced upon lambs and kids by having foster- 
Qothers of a different kind, sajrs, Pues no tiene 
nenosfuerza la leche de las amas en los ntwot, y 
e ve de ordinariOy que qual han sido las incli- 
laciones y costumbres de las amas que crian, 
stas conservan stents las criaturas d quien 
lieron el pecho, 

Campaiveixa in his curious directions for pro- 
riding the Universal Monarchy of Spain vrith a 
proper heir, advises thus : ** Filio recens nato 



Skiddmw. 



Maa Raxntliffb " every where met gushing 
springs;" but her whole description of the 
ascent must have been worked up from rec- 
oUeotien, and might have been more fitly intro- 
duced in one of her romances than in the rela^ 
tion of an actual tour. 

"Sometimes," she says, "we looked into 
tremendous chasms, where the torrent, heard 
roaring long before i€ was seen, had worked 
itself a deep channel, and fell from ledge to 
ledge, foaming and shining amidst the dark 
rock. These streams are sublime from the 
length and precipitancy of their course, which, 
hurrying the sight with them into the abyss, 
acts as it were in sympathy upon the nerves, 
and to save ourselves from following, we recoil 
from the view with involuntary horror. Of such 
however we saw only two, and those by some 
departure from the usual course up the mount- 
ain."— It must have been by a wide departure, 
and by a course which no person since has been 
so fortunate as to discover. 

" About a mile from the summit," says Mas. 
Radclipfe, "the way was indeed dreadfully 
sublime, lying, for nearly half a mile, along th& 
ledge of a precipice, that passed with a swifV 
descent, for probably near a mile, into a glen 
within the heart of Skiddaw ; and not a bush or 
a hillock interrupted its vast length, or by offer^ 
ing a midway check in the descent diminished 
the fear it inspired. The ridgy steeps of Sad- 
dleback formed the opposite boundary of the 
glen, and though really at a considerable dis- 
tance, had, from the height of the two mount- 
ains, such an appearance of nearness, that it 
almost seemed as if we could spring to its side. 
How much too did simplicity increase the sub- 
lime of this scenery, in which nothing but mount- 
ain, heath, and sky, appeared. But our situa- 
tion was too critical, or too unusual, to permit 
the just impressions of such sublimity. The 
hill rose so closely above the precipice as 
scarcely to allow a ledge wide enough for a 
single horse. We followed the guide in silence,, 
and till we regained the more open wild had no» 
leisure for exclamation." 

Thus this authoress describes what is literally 
the easiest part of the whole ascent, arpart where 
there is neither precipice nor danger, nor ap- 
pearance of danger. Presently she makes the 
Solway fifty miles distant, and tells us that she 
"spanned the narrowest part of England, look- 
ing from the Irish Channel on one side, to the 
German Ocean on the other, which latter was, 
however, so far off'as to be discernible only like 
a mist I" 

" — Under the lea oC ml Vkft^^fedL-xx^ ^'^fe ^V 
sktes, formed by the CTiaXoisAx:^ <s«ii\r^s^<»)^ ^'^ 
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one by every visitor, we foimd an old man shel- 
tered, whom we took to be a shepherd, but 
afterwards learned he was a farmer, and, as 
people in this neighboarhood say, a s<a/M*mafi, 
that is, had land of his own. He was a native 
and still an inhabitant of an adjoining vale ; but 
so laborious is the enterprise reckoned, that 
though he bad passed his life within view of the 
mountain, this was his first ascent." 

It is possible that Mrs. Radcliflfe^s guide might 
have thought it became hira to see the German 
Ocean, if she expected to see it; and for the 
same reason he might have seen the Isle of 
Wight also, if it had been asked for. But the 
notion that the ascent of Skiddaw is esteemed 
by the people of the country a laborious enter- 
prise, must have been her own ; and her ac- 
count of the torrents and the precipices is as 
purely fictitious as anjrthing in the Mysteries of 
Udolpho. Yet I have little doubt that she im- 
posed upon herself, by magnifying everything 
through the mists of memory. 



Break/att abolUhed in Holin$hed'$ dagi, 

*' Herbtofobi there hath been much more 
time spent in eating and drinking than com- 
monly is in these days ; for whereas of old we 
had breakfasts in the forenoon, beverages or 
nuntions after dinner, and thereto rear suppers 
generally when it was time to go to bed, — 
now these odd repasts, thanked be God, are 
very well left, and each one in manner (except 
here and there some young hungry stomach 
that cannot fast till dinner time) contenteth him- 
self with dinner and supper only."-— Ifarrtsofi in 
HoLiKSHED, vol. 1, p. 287. 



Excurtive Readtn, 

"The analogy between body and mind," 
says BoswsLL, when speaking of Johnson^s ex- 
cursive reading, "is very general; and the 
parallel will hold as to their food, as well as 
any other particular. The flesh of animab who 
feed excursively is allowed to have a higher 
flavour than that of those who are cooped up. 
May there not be the same diflerence between 
men who read as their taste prompts, and 
men who are confined in cells and colleges 
to stated tasks?" — Croker^$ Boswell, vol. 1, 
p. 28. 



Thamei Water. 

Those persons who ascribe the superiority 
of the London porter over that which is brewed 
in any other part of the kingdom, to the Thames 
water, have not perhaps asked themselves what 
occasions this diflerenoe in the quality of the 
water. 

The fact however was known, and applied as 
far as it could be, in former times. *^Onr 
brewers," says Harrison, "observe very dili- 
gently the nature of the water which they daily 
occupy, and soil through which it paaseth ; for all 



waters are not c»f like goodneas, and the iattert 
standing water is always the best. For altboogh 
the water that mas by chalk or cledgy soils be 
good, and next unto the Thames water (whicii 
is most excellent), yet the water that standeth 
in either of these is the best for us that dwell 
in the country, as whereon the sun lieth longest, 
and fattest fish is bred." — Hounshed, toI. 1, 
p. 286. 



ILI 





MethegUn and Mead. 

" The Welsh," says Harrison, " make no less 
aooonnt of metheglin (and not without cause if 
it be well handled) than the Greeks did of their 
ambrosia or nectar, which for the pleasantms 
thereof, was supposed to be such aa the gods 
themselves did delight in. There is a kind of 
swish-swash made also in Essex and diven 
other places, with honeycombs and water, whicli 
the homely oonatry wives, putting some pepper 
and a little other spice among, call mead; very 
good in mine opinion for such as love to be 
loose-bodied at large, or a little eased of the 
cough ; otherwise it differeth so much from ths 
true metheglin^ as chalk from oheeee. Truly 
it is nothing else but the washing of the combs 
when the honey is wrung out ; and ene of tho 
best things that I know belong^g thereto is^ 
that they spend but little labour and less oo^ 
in making of the same, and therefore no gnmf^ 
loss if it were never occupied." — ^Holuishb^^ 
vol. 1, p. 286. ' 






Effect of the DUcovery of jSmeriea throngk 
WeaUk that it introduced. 

" Verb affirmare possumus. mundom 
quodammodo perdidisse mundum veterem : 
mentibus nostris avaritiam insevit, et mutuun^^ 
amorem inter homines extinxit. Quilibet 
solo auri amore flagrat ; hine fiusti sunt fraadn« 
lonti, fidemque sespe pretio vendidemot et 
dideruBt, videntes pecuniam passim pravalere 
inadmirationehaberi; etsoientiasi 
ciones nummis postppsaeront, agricultiiTBBqi 
cum c»teris artibns valedixemnt, mancipante^^^ 
seipsos fertilitati pecunis et divitnm domibus. 
Produxit pariter magnara inssqualitatem inl 
homines, reddens illos aut nimis divitea, 
insolentia, vel nimis pauperee, undo invidia, 
latrocinia et aggressiones. Hine pretia fru- 
menti, vini, camium, olet, et vestimentorum^ 
supra modum adaucta sunt, quia nemo illarum 
rerum mercaturam exercet, unde penuria. Et 
pecunisB interim expenduntnr; adeo ut inopes, 
tantis expensis hand suflScientes, in servitutem 
se prsBcipitant, vel etiam profugiunt aliquo 
latrocinatum aut militatum, impulsi paupertate, 
non amore regis aut religionis ; saepeque etiam 
signa deserunt, aut commutant ; nee dant operara 
liberis per legitima matrimonia, cum tributa 
exolvere nequeant ; aut eerie omnem movent 
lapidem, ut in cosnobia pro monachis aut con- 
cionatoribus reoipiantur." — Campanei.la, Ik 
Monarehia Hitpamcat cap. 16, p. 113-4. 
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Cktmgt m the Management of Estattt^ after 

Wat J\fUr. 

"This Lord cootiauod the pimctiee of Ins 
•aoestora ia fkiming his own demesoes, and 
MDokuig them xvitk his own eattlo, serfants, 
fce^ under oversight of reeves, who were ehosea 
at the Halimot Court of the manor, and were 
homd fo the ooUectioo of the lord's rents, hy 
the teoare of their cofiyholda, tall the eighth of 
Richard II. : when, clueflj trough the insor- 
reetioa of Wat Tyler, and generally of all the 
Commons of the land, he began to taok other 
■Mo's ealtle in his gvoonds, hy the week, month, 
or qaarter, and to all his meadow-groonds by 
the acre ; and so this land continued, part let 
out and joysted for the rest of that King^s reign, 
and after in the time of Henry IV. let out by 
the year, still more and more by the acre, as he 
firaad chapmen and price to his liking ; and so 
left has estate, 6 Henry V., when he died. 

^ Bat in tiie next reign his nephew and heir 
male, the Lord James, in the time of Henry VI. 
and Edward IV., as did all the other great lords 
and lords of manors through the whole kingdom, 
and adt^r to this day, did let out their manor- 
houses and demesne Unds, sometimes at rack- 
rents, improved rents, according to the estimate 
of the times, atnd sometimes at smaller rents, 
taking a fine of their tenants, as they agreed, 
which is the general coarse of husbandry in this 
present day. The plague and trooble of toyle 
and hind semunts was very great."— Smtth^s 
Lives of the Berkeley*^ &c., p. 144. 



i^^tam^fr of Chwrche$ fomnded by the Berkeley t. 

"It is an eminent ensign of the greatness 
pious merits c»f this family, that one no 
traveled than myseii^ should have seen 
shove one hundred churches and oratories in the 
oooaities of Gloucester, amd Somerset, amd in the 
cities of Gloucester, Bristol, amd Bath (besides am 
sany more in otter counties and phioes, as mine 
aeqoaintamee have fiuthfully related to me), hav- 
ing their coats of aums amd escutcheons, yea 
nome their pictures, set up in their windows and 
walls, in and before this Lord's days, and their 
croeses formSes in their true bearings." — 
Svtth's Lwee of the Berkeley y &c., p. 148. 



[Gray^ agamat Materialism.] 

'* I AM as sorry as yon seem to be, thait our 
asqaaintanoe barged so much on the subject of 
vmteriadism, when I saw him with yon in Town, 
'hecanse it was plain to which side of the long- 
debated question he inclined. That we are 
indeed mechamieal and dependent beings, I need 
Bo other proof tham my own feelings ; amd from 
the same feelings I learn, with equal conviction, 
that wa are not merely snoh : that there is a 
power within that strugg^ against the force 
and bias of that mechanism, conrnmnds its mo* 
tfon, and, by frequent prtustiee reduces it to that 
imd^ obedienoe which we call habit ^ and all 



this in conformity to a preconceived opinion (no 
matter whether right or wrong), to that least 
material of all aigeats, a Thought. I have 
knovm mamy in his case who, while they thought 
they were conquering an old prejudice, did not 
perceive they were under the influence of one 
far more daui^erous ; one thatt furnishes us with a 
ready apology for all our worst actions, and opens 
to us a full licence for doing whatever we please : 
amd yet these very people were not at all the 
more indulgent to other men (ais they naturally 
should have been) ; their indignation to such as 
oflended them, their desire of revenge on any- 
body that hurt them, was nothing mitigated : in 
short, the truth is, they wished to be persuaded 
of that opinion for the sake of its convenience, 
but were not so in their heart ; amd they would 
have been gUd (as they ought in common pru- 
dence) that nobody else should think the same, 
for fear of the mischief tha^ might ensue to 
themselves. His French amthor I never saw, 
but have reaul fifty in the same strain, and shall 
read no more. I can be wretched enough with- 
out them. They put me in mind of the Greek 
sophist thatt got inmiortad honour by discoursing 
so feelingly on the miseries of our condition^ 
that fifty of his amdience went home amd hanged 
themselves; yet he lived himself (I suppose^ 
many years after in very good plight." — Tks 
Works o^ Thomas Gkay, vol. 2, p. 312. 



Farmers open to Conmetionf bmt 
wisely Cautious. 

" With regard to a farther dissemination of 
knowledge among the farmers, however feshion- 
able it nmy be to stigmatize them as ignoramt 
and obstinate, because they do not adopt the 
wild theories and hypothetical opinions of modem 
writers on husbandry, still, so far as the obser- 
vation of the Surveyor extends generally, he haai 
met with but few instauices of that invincible ig- 
noramce so commonly asserted, or of any judi- 
cious amd aetnad improvement being made clear 
to the judgement of the fermer, that he has not 
graduadly amd ultimately adopted. In truth, the 
faurmcr has by far too much at stake, to be easily 
seduced from the course of husbandry pursued 
by his forefathers, aod which, by his own prac- 
tice, has yielded to him the means of raising his 
family, paying his rent, traulesmen's biUs, and 
meeting the parochial pa3rments, to forego the 
certaun means of procuring these supplies, in or- 
der to pursue a diflbrent system of management 
dressed up in adl the parade of science, and alto- 
gether in a lamguage he does not comprehend ; 
but let the aulvaatages of a superior management 
be once demonstrated to his understanding by a 
series of benefioiad results, amd there is an abso- 
lute certaunty of his soon becoming a oonvert to 
the better praotioe. But he well knows, that in 
addition to the ordhuiy risks amd oasualties of 
stocks and seasons, and to which upon all oeoa^ 
sions he must patiently be resi^jimd^xSDA xnamax- 
riaige of one crop Qo^, ooiiAnfc^udL «i % ta^ «xA 
untried system in t\» iiiwg^iBqwiYwod^^w^^wA 
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odIj inyolve him in rain, but the calamity would ' 
be augmented by the mortifying scorn and un- 
feeling triumph of hia neighbours, for bebg or 
pretending to be, so much wiser than themselves. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance that at- 
tention should be paid by country gentlemen in 
furnishing examples of superior management 
to their tenantry and neighbours, and which, 
whenever proved to be such, will never fail of 
being ultimately adopted by them." — ^Vancou- 
VEB^s Survey of Devon^ p. 431. 



Kenoick. 



" Wk cast about by St. Bees to Derwentset 
haven, whose water is truly written Dargwent 
or Derwent. It riseth in the hiUs about Borro- 
dale, from whence it goeth into the Grange, 
thence into a lake, in which are certain islands, 
and so unto Kesw^c, where it falleth into the 
Bure, whereof the said lake is called Bursemere, 
or the Burthmere pool. In like sort the Bure 
or Burthmere water, rising among the hills, go- 
eth to Tegburthesworth, Forneside, St. John^s, 
and Threlcote, and there meeting with a water 
from Grisdale by Wakethwate, called Grise, it 
runneth to Burnesse, Keswijc, and there receiv- 
eth the Darwent. From Keswijc in like sort it 
goeth to Thomeswate, and (there making a 
plash) to Armanswate, Isell, Huthwate, and 
Cokarmouth, and here it recelveth the Cokar, 
which rising among the hills cometh by Lowse- 
water, Brakenthwate, Lorton, and so to Cokar- 
mouth town, from whence it hasteth to Bridge- 
ham, and receiving a rill called the Wire, on the 
south side, that runneth by Dein, it leaveth Sam- 
bume and Wirketon behind it and entereth into 
the sea. 

^^ Leland saith that the Wire is a oreek where 
ships lie off at rode, and that Wirketon or Wirk* 
ington town doth take his name thereof. He 
addeth also that there is iron and coals, beside 
lead ore, in Wiredale. Nevertheless the water 
of this river is for the most part sore troubled, 
as coming through a suddy or soddy moor, so 
that little good fish is said to live therein.'' — 
Holinshed's ChronicUSf — England, vol. 1, p. 
147. 



Flooded Meadoufi producing bad Crrast. 

'^ Our meadows are either bottoms (whereof 
we have great store, and those very large, be- 
cause our soil is hilly) or else such as we call 
land-meads, and borrowed from the best and fat- 
test pasturages. The first of them are yearly 
and often overflown by the rising of such 
streams as pass through the same, or violent 
fedls of land waters, that descend from the hills 
about them. The other are seldom or never 
overflown, and that is the cause wherefore their 
grass is shorter than that of the bottoms, and 
yet is it far more flne, wholesome, and bateable 
sith the hay of our low meadows is not only full 
of sandy cinder, which hreedeth sundry diseases 
2D our cattle, but abo more rooty, foggy and full 



of flags, and therefore not so profitable for stover 
and forage as the higher meads be. The differ- 
ence furthermore in their commodities is great; 
for whereas in our land meadovrs we have not 
often above one good load of hay, or peradven- 
ture a little more, in an acre of ground (I use 
the word Carrucata or Carucoa, which is a wain 
load, and as I remember, used by Pliny, lib. 33, 
cap. 11)» in low meadows we have sometimes 
three, but conunonly two or upward, as experi- 
ence hath oft confirmed. 

*' Of such as are twice mowed I speak not 
sith their latter math is not so wholesome fo: 
cattle as the first, although in the mouth mora 
pleasant for the time ; for thereby they become 
odentimes 1o be rotten, or to increase so fast in 
blood, that the garget and other diseases do con- 
sume many t>f them before the owners can seek 
out any remedy, by phlebotomy or otherwise. 
Some superstitious fools suppose that they which 
die of the garget are ridden with the night mare ; 
and therefore they hang up atones which natur- 
ally have holes in them, and must be found un- 
looked for ; as if such a stone were an apt cock 
shot for the devil to run through and solace him- 
self withal, whilst the cattle go soot-free and 
are not molested by him. But if I should set 
down but half the toys that superstition hath 
brought into our husbandmen's heads in this and 
other behalfs, it would ask a greater volume 
than is convenient for such a purpose, wherefore 
it shall sufiioe to have said thus much of these 
things.' '— HoLiMsuxo'a ChromeUtj^^England, 
vol. 1, p. 1&5. 



HelUKeUle$. 

" What the foolish people 4ream of the Hell 
Kettles, it is not worthy the rehearsal ; yet to 
the end the lewd opinion conceived of them may 
grow into contempt, I will say thus much also 
of those pits. There are certain pits, or rather 
three little pools, a mile from Darlington, and a 
quarter of a mile dbtant from the These banks, 
which the people call the Kettles of Hell, or the 
Devil's Kettles, as if he should seethe souls of 
sinful men and women in them. They add also 
that the spirits have oft been heard to cry and 
yell about them, with other like talk^ savouring 
altogether of pagan infidelity. The tcuth is, and 
of this opinion also was Cuthbert Tunstall late 
Bishop of Durham, a man (notwithstanding the 
baseness of his birth, being begotten by one 
Tunstall upon a daughter of the house of the 
Commers, as Leland saith) of great learning and 
judgement, that the coal-mines in those places 
are kindled, or if there be no coals^ there may a 
mine of some other unctuous matter be set on 
fire, which being here and there consumed, the 
earth falleth in and so doth leave a pit. Indeed 
the water is now and then warm (as they say,) 
and beside that, it is not dear : the people sup- 
pose them to be an hundred fathom deep. The 
biggest of them abo hath an issue into the These, 
as experience hath confirmed. For Dr. Bellowetf 
alias Belzis made report, how a duck marked 
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Itfler the &shiofi of the ducks of the bishopric of 
i>arham, was pat into the same betwixt Dar- 
lington and These bank, and afterward seen at 
a bridge not far from Master Clereaax' hoase." 
— HoLiMSHSD*8 ChratiicUi, — England^ vol. 1, 
p. 219. 



TricJcB toith a Jury. 

'^ It is also very often seen, that such as are 
nominated to be of these inquests, do, after 
their charge received, seldom or never eat or 
drink, until they have agreed upon their verdict, 
and yielded it up unto the judge of whom they 
received the charge ; by means whereof some- 
times it cometh to pass that divers of the in- 
quest have been well near famished, or at least 
ttikea such a sickness thereby, as they have 
hardly avoided. And this cometh by practice, 
when the one side feareth the sequel, and there- 
fore conveyeth some one or more into the jury, 
that will in his behalf never yield unto the rest, 
but of set purpose put them to this trouble.'' — 
Holihshxd's CkrtmicUs, — England^ vol. 1, p. 
262. 

" Cbrtxs it is a common practice (if the un- 
der-sherifi* be not the better man) for the craft- 
ier or stronger side to procure and pack such a 
quest as he himself shall like of, whereby he is 
sore of the issue before the charge be given : 
and beside this, if the matter do justly proceed 
against him, it is a world to see, now and then, 
how the honest yeomen that have bona-fide dis- 
charged their consciences shall be sued of an 
atteinct, and bound to appear at the Star Cham- 
ber; with what rigour they shall be carried 
from place to place, county to county, yea, and 
sometime in carts ; which hath and doth cause 
a great number of them to abstain from the as- 
sizes, and yield to pay their issues, rather than 
they would for their good meaning be thus dis- 
turbed and dealt withal. Sometimes also they 
bribe the bailifls to be kept at home ; whereup- 
on poor men, not having in their purses where- 
with to bear their costs, are impanelled upon 
juries, who very often have neither reason nor 
judgement to perform the charge they come 
for. Neither was this kind of service at any 
time half so painful as at this present : for until 
of late years (that the number of lawyers and 
attorneys hath so exceedingly increased, that 
some shifts must needs be found and matters 
sought out, whereby they may be set on work) 
a man should not have heard at one assize of 
more than two or three Nisi-prius, but very sel- 
dom of an atteinct, whereas now an hundred 
and more of the first and one or two of the lat- 
ter are very often perceived, and some of them 
for a cause arising of sixpence or twelve- 
pence. Which declareth that men are grown 
to be far more contentious than they have been 
in ^mes past, and readier to revenge their 
quarrels of small importance *, whereof the law- 
yers complain not." — Holinsbkd's ChronicUi^ 
—E^gland^ voL \, p, 262, 



The lou of Fru Tradt lamtnUd, 

** In this place also are our merchants to be 
installed, as amongst the citizens (although they 
often change estate with gentlemen, as gentle- 
men do with them, by a mutual conversion of 
the one into the other), whose number is so in- 
creased in these our days, that their only main- 
tenance is the cause of the exceeding prices of 
foreign wares, which otherwise, when every 
nation was permitted to bring in her own com- 
modities, were far better, cheap, and more plen- 
tifully to be had. Of the want of our commod- 
ities here at home, by their great transportation 
of them into other countries, I speak not, sith 
the matter will easily bewray itself. Certes 
among the Lacedasmonians it was found out, 
that great numbers of merchants were nothing 
to the furtherance of the state of the common- 
wealth : wherefore it is to be wished that the 
huge heap of them were somewhat restrained, 
as also of our lawyers ; so should the rest live 
more easily upon their own, and few honest 
chapmen be brought to decay by breaking of 
the bankrupt. I do not deny but that the navy 
of the land is in part maintained by their traffic ; 
and so are the high prices of wares kept up, 
now they have gotten the only sale of things, 
upon pretence of better furtherance of the com- 
monwealth, into their own hands : whereas in 
times past when the strange bottoms were suf- 
fered to come in, we had sugar for four pence 
the pound, that now at the writing of this treat- 
ise, is well worth half a crown ; raisins or cur- 
rants for a penny, that are now holden at six- 
pence, and sometime at eight pence and ten pence 
the pound ; nutmegs at two pence half-penny the 
ounce ; ginger at a penny an ounce ; prunes at half- 
penny farthing ; great raisins three pounds for a 
penny ; cinnamon at four pence the ounce : cloves 
at twopence ; and pepper at twelve and sixteen 
pence the pound . Whereby we may see the sequel 
of things not always but very seldom to be such 
as is pretended in the beginning. The wares 
that they carry out of the realm, are for the 
most part broad cloths and carsies of all col- 
ours; likewise cottons, frieses, rugs, tin, wool, 
our best beer, baize, bnstain, mookadoes tufted 
and plain, rush, lead, fells, &c., which being 
shipped at sundry ports of our coasts, are borne 
from thence into all quarters of the world, and 
there either exchanged for other wares or ready 
money, to the great gain and commodity of our 
merchants. And whereas in times past their 
chief trade was into Spain, Portugal, France, 
Flanders, Dansk, Norway, Scotland, and Ice- 
land, only ; now in these days, as men not con- 
tented with these journeys, they have sought 
the East and West Indies ; and made now and 
then suspicious voyages not only ihto the Cana- 
ries and New Spam, but likewise into Cathaia, 
Moscovia, Tartaria, and the regions thereabout, 
from whence (as they say) they bring home 
great commodities. But alas, I see not, by all 
their travel, that tVie "^n©^ ol ^^oaxi^^ «Wk ^xc^ 
whit abated. Cetlea \i»a wwycnaVj VJax wi\ ^<^* 
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aeooant of it) was sufficiently provided foTf An. 
9 Edward III., bj a noUe estatnte made in that 
behalf; but apon what ooeasioo the geaeral ex- 
eeatioD thereof is stayed or not called on. in 
good sooth I cannot tell. This only I know; 
that erery function and several vocation strivetb 
with other, which of them should have all the 
water of commodity run into her own cistern.^' 
— HouifSHSp's ChronieUi^-^^Engkmd, vol. 1, 
p. 274. 



Luxury hi Drtu. 

*"*" Cebtss the commonwealth cannot be said 
to flourish where these abuses reign; bat is 
nether oppressed by unreasonable exactions 
made upon rich farmers, and of poor tenants, 
wherewith to maintain the same. Neither was 
it ever merrier with England, than when an 
Englishman was known abroad by his own 
doth, and contented himself at home with his 
fine carsie hosen, and a mean slop; his coat, 
gown, and cloak of brown, blue, or puke, with 
some pretty furniture of velvet or fur, and a 
doublet of sad tawney, or black velvet, or other 
comely silk, without such cuts and gawrish col- 
ours as are worn in these days, and never 
brought in but by the consent of the French, 
who think themselves the gayest men when 
they have most diversities of jags and change 
of colours about them. Certes of all estates 
our merchants do least alter their attire, and 
therefore are most to be commended : ibr albeit 
that which they wear be very fine and costly, 
yet in form and colour it representeth a great 
piece of the ancient gravity appertaining to cit- 
izens and burgesses ; albeit the younger sort of 
their wives, both in attire and costly housekeep- 
ing, cannot tell when and how to make an end, 
as being women indeed in whom all kind of ca- 
riosity is to be found and seen, and in far great- 
er measure than in women of higher calling. 
I might here name a sort of hues devised for 
the nonce, wherewith to please fantastical 
heads, as gooseturd green, pease-porridge taw- 
ney, poppinjay blue, lusty gallant, the devil in 
the bead (I should say the hedge), and such 
like : but I pass them over, thinking it sufficient 
to have said thus much of apparel generally, 
when nothing can particularly be spokea.pf any 
consistency thereof." — HoLnvsuxn's Chronicle*, 
— England, vol. 1, p. 290. 



this and the rest of their stafi* doth grow to W 
almost inestimable. Likewise in the booses oC 
knights, gentlemen, merchantoMO, and some 
other wealthy citiaensi it is not gcson to behold 
generally their great provision of tapestry, Tur- 
key work, pewter, brass, fine linen, and therete 
costly cupboards of plate, worth five or six hun- 
dred or a thousand pounds, to be deemed by es- 
timation. But as herein all these sorts do far 
exceed their elders and predecessors, and in 
neatness and curiosity the merefaant all other; 
so in time past the costly Aimiture stayed 
there ; whereas now it is descended yet lower, 
even onto the inferior artificersi| and many farm- 
ers, who by virtue of their old and not of their 
new leases have for the most part learned else 
to garnish their cupboards with plate, their 
joined beds with tapestry and silk hangings, 
and their tables with carpets and fine napeiy; 
whereby the wealth of oor country (God be 
praised therefore, and give as grace to employ 
it well) doth infinitely appear. Neither do I 
speak this in reproach of any man, God is my 
judge, bat to shew that I do rejoice rather, to 
see how God hath blessed us with his good 
gifts ; and whilst I behold how that in a time 
wherein all things are grown to most excessive 
prices, and what commodity soever is to be had 
is daily plucked from the commonalty by such 
as looked into every trade, we do yet find the 
means to attain and atchieve such furniture as 
heretofore hath been impossible." — Houjcsaxn's 
Chronicles^ — England, vol. 1, p. 317. 



Luxury in Furniture. 

" The furniture of our houses also exceedeth, 
and is grown in manner even to delicacy ; and 
herein I do not speak of the nobility and gentry 
only, but likewise of the lowest sort in most 
places of our south country, that have any thing 
at all to take to. Certes in noblemen's houses 
it is not rare to see abundance of arras, rich 
hangings of tapestry, silver vessel and so much 
other plate as may furnish sundry cupboards, to 
the sum oftentimes of a thousand or two thou- 
sand pounds at the least ; whereby the value of 



Lands in Comutall, how held in Carew*s time. 

'^ EvEBT tenement is parcel of the demesnes 
or services of some manor. Corasuuily thirty 
acres make a farthing land, nine farthings a 
Cornish acre, and four Cornish acres a knight's 
fee. But this rule is overruled to a greater or 
lesser quantity according to the fruitfulness or 
barrenness of ^e soil. That part of the do- 
mains which appertaineth to the lord's dwelling 
house, they call his barten, or berton. The 
tenants to the rest hold the same either by suf- 
ferance, will, or custom, or by convention. The 
customary tenant holdeth at will, either for 
years or for lives, or to them and their heirs, in 
divers manners according to the custom of the 
manor. Customary tenants for life, take for 
one, two, or three more lives in possession or 
reversion, as their custom will bear. Some- 
where the wives hold by widow's estate; and 
in many places when the estate is determined 
by the tenant's death, and either to descend to 
the next in reversion, or to return to the lord, 
yet will his executor or administrator detain the 
land, by the custom, until the next Mich»lmas 
after, which is not altogether destitute of a rea- 
sonable pretence. 

^'Amongst other of this customary land, 
there are seventeen manors, appertaining to the 
Duchy of Cornwall, who do every seventh year 
take their holdings (so they term them) of cer- 
tain Commissioners sent for the purpose, and 
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hvm continued this use for the best part of three 
hondred yean, through which they reckon a 
kind of inheritable estate accrued unto them. 
But this long prescriptioa notwithstanding, a 
more busy thaa weH occupied person, not long 
aithence, by getting a Chequer lease of one or 
two such tenements, called the whole right in 
question ; aad albeit God denied his bad mind 
any good success, yet another taking up this 
broken title, to salve himself of a desperate 
debt, prosecuted the same so far forth, as he 
brought it to the jutty of a Nin prim. Herein 
certain gentlemen were chosen and requested 
by the tenants to become suitors for stopping 
this gap, before it had made an irremediable 
breach. They repaired to London accordingly, 
sad preferred a petition to the then Lord Treaa- 
(trer BmrUigh, His Lordship called unto him 
the Chancellor, and Coif Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, and took a private hearing of the 
cause. It was there manifestly proved before 
them that besides this long continuanpe, and the 
importance (as that which touched the undoing 
of more than a thousand persons), her Highness 
possessed no other lands that yielded her so 
lar|^ a benefit in rents, fines, heriots, and other 
perquisites. These reasons found favourable 
allowance, but could obtain no thorough dis- 
charge, until the gentlemen became supplicants 
^o her Majesty's own person ; who with her na- 
tive and supernatural bounty, vouchsafed us 
fjrracious audience, testified hfer gpreat dislike of 
•he attempter, and gave express order for stay 
«if the attempt; since which time this barking 
dk>^ hath been mutzled. May it please God to 
mward him an utter ehoaking, that he never 
liave power to bite again. Herein we were 
lieholden to Sir Walter RaUigtCt earnest writ- 
in{7 (who was then in the country), to Sir Henry 
^illigrett^§ sound advice, and to MoHtr William 
XiUigrew't painful soliciting (being the most 
land patron of all his country and countrymen's 
afiairs at Court).''— ^^Aaaw's Swrvey of Com* 
moail, foL 36. 



J'ormerly Tenantt Mcarre, but now many Jippli- 
eantt Jor every Farm. 

" In times past, and that not long ago, hold- 
ings were so plentiful atid holders so scarce, as 
^^ell was the landlord who could get one to bo 
liis tenant, and they used to take assurance for 
the rent by two pledges of the same manor. 
But now the case is altered ; for a farm, or (as 
we call it) a bargain, can no sooner fall in hand, 
than the Survey Court shall be waited on with 
many officers, vieing and revieing each on oth- 
ers ; nay, they are taken mostly at a ground-hop, 
before they fall, for fear of coming too late. 
And over and above the okl yearly rent, they 
will give a hundred or two hundred years' pur- 
chase and upward at that rate, for a fine to 
have an estate of three lives; which sum 
eommonly amounteth to ten or twelve jrears' 
just value of the land. As for the old rent, it 
carrieth at the man the proporUoa bat ot a tenth 



part, to that whereat the tenement may be pres- 
ently improved, and somewhere much less ; so as 
the parson of the parish oan in most [daces dispead 
as much by his tithe, as the lord of the manor 
by his rents. Yet is not this dear setting every- 
where alike; for the western half of ComuuU 
oometh far short of the eastern, and the land 
about towns exceedeth that lying farther in the 
country. The reason of this enhanced price 
may prove (as I guess) partly for that the lata 
great trade into both the Indiet hath replenished 
these parts of the world with a larger store of 
the coin^current metals than our ancestors en- 
joyed ; partly because the banishment of single- 
living votaries, younger marriages than of old, 
and our long freedom from any sore wasting 
war, or plague, hath made our country very 
populous ; and partly in that this populousness 
hath enforced an industry in them, and our 
blessed quietness given scope and means to 
this industry. But howsoever I aim right or 
wide at this, once certain it is that for these 
husbandry matters the ComiMh inhabitants are 
in sundry points swayed by a divers opinion 
from those of some other shires. One, that they 
will rather take bargains at these excessive 
fines, than a tolerable improved rent; being in 
no sort willing to over a penny ; for they reckon 
thai but once smarting, and this a continual 
aking. Besides, though the price seem very high, 
jret mostly, four years' tillage, with the hus- 
bandman's pain and charge, goeth near to de- 
fray it. Another, that they fall everywhere 
from commons to inclosure, and partake not of 
some eastern tenants' envious dispositions, who 
will sooner prejudice their own present thrift, 
by continuing this mingle-mangle, than advance 
the lord's expectant benefit after their term ex- 
pired. The third, that they always prefer 
lives before years, as both presuming upon the 
country's healthfulness, and also accounting 
their family best provided for, when the hus^ 
band, wife, and child, are sure of a living. 
Neither may I (without vnt>ng) conceal the just 
oommendatioa of most such wives, in this be- 
half: namely, when a bargain is so taken to 
these three, it often falleth out that afterwards 
the son marrieth, and delivereth his yerving- 
goods (as they term it) to his father, who in 
lieu thereof, by his wife's assent (which in many 
ancient deeds was formal) departeth to him and 
bis daughter-in-law, with the one half of his 
holding in hand. Now, though after the father's 
decease the mother may, during her life-time, 
turn them both out of doors, as not bound by htt 
own word, and much less by her husbcmd's ; yet I 
have seldom or never known the same put ia 
practice, but true and just meaning hath ever 
taken plaoe."-^Aaxw'B Survey of Cornwall^ 
fol. 37. 



Cornwall overrun with Irish Vagabonds. 

" Wb must also spare a room in this Survey, 
to the poor, of whom tftw i^ivrea <s«a ^«^ TSLCst^ 
or own fewer, iban ComwoU. IvtXnjwA ^^j«*» 
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scribeth to be the nnnerj, which sendeth over 
yearly, yea and daily, whole ship-loads of these 
crooked slips, and the dishabiteid towns afford 
them resting; so npon the matter, the whole 
county maketh a oontribation, to pay these lords 
their rent. Many good statutes hare been 
enacted for redress of these abuses, and upon 
the first publishing heedfully and diligently put 
in practice : but alter the nine days' wonder 
expired, the law is forgotten, the oare aban- 
doned, and these vermin swarm again in every 
corner : yet these peevish charitable cannot be 
ignorant, that herethrough, Co the high offence 
of Grod and good order, they maintain idleness, 
drunkenness, thelt, leehery, blasphemy, atheism, 
and in a word, all impiety ; for « worse kind 
of people than these vagabonds, the realm is 
not pestered withal : what they consume in a 
day, will suffice to relieve an honest poor par- 
ishioner for a week, of whose work you may also 
make some use : their starving is not to be 
feared, for they may be provided for at home, 
if they list : no alms therefore should be cast 
away upon them, to the robbery of the needy 
impotent ; but money least of all ; for in giving 
him silver, 3rou do him wrong, by changing his 
vocation, while you metamorphite him from a 
beggar to a buyer. Lacks he meat, drink, or 
apparel (and nothing else he ought to be owner 
of), he must procure them of the worst by free 
gift, and not make choice, for a just price, of 
the best. Well, though the rogue laugh you to 
scorn at night, the alewife hath reason the next 
day to pray for you."-^ARKw^s Swrvey of 
Cornwall^ fol. 67. 



Mr. John Hunter), is matter of great entertaiii:- 
ment. In the same ground you are sorpris^ 
to find to many living aninials, in one herd, 
from the most opposite parts of the habitable 
globe. Bufialoes, rams and sheep from Turkey, 
and a 'shawl goat from the East Indies, are 
among the most remarkable of these that meet 
the eye; and as they feed together in the 
greatest harmony, it is natoral to enquire, what 
means are taken to make them so familiar and 
well acquainted with each other. Mr. Hunter 
told me, that when he has a stranger to intro- 
duce, he does it by ordering the whole herd to 
bo taken to a strange {daoe, either a field, so 
empty stable, or any other large outhouse with 
which they are all alike unaocustomed. The 
strangeness of the place so totally engages their 
attention, as to prevent them from running at, 
and fighting with, the new-oomer, as they oMst 
probably would do in their ovm field (in regard 
to which they entertain very high notions of 
their exclusive right of property) ; and here 
they are confined for some hours, till thef 
appear reconciled to the stvanger, who is thea 
tamed out with his new friends, and is gen- 
erally afterwards well treated." — ^Middlktox's 
Survey of MiddUttXy p. 432. 



Succet$ful Industry in « Comi$h Labourer. 

**To bring humble merit, and examples 
worthy of imitation, to light, I coneeive to be 
among the objects of the County Reports. I 
therefore record the foUowing instance of the 
effect of patient labour and persevering indus- 
try. — William Pierce, of Turf House, in the 
parish of Landewednack, near the Lizard, a 
day labourer earning only one shilling a day, 
and supporting a family of seven children, when 
he was fifty years of age, began after his daily 
labour was finished, to drain and cultivate 
twelve acres of swampy gpround, which after 
eighteen years' labour, produced in 1803 ten 
bushels of wheat, ninety bushels of barley, be- 
sides six bushels of oats, Cornish measure, and 
nine trusses of hay, besides pasture for cattle. 
This he effected himself, with only an old num 
to assist him in carrying of manure from a con- 
siderable distance. He also built his own dwell- 
ing-house and out buildings, covered and finished 
them himself, although he was only bred to 
husbandry, and had a natural infirmity in one of 
liis hands." — Woroan's Cornwall, p. 116. 



John Htmter*9 Collection of AnimaU. 

'* Thk variety of birds and beasts to be met 
5Fith at £arl*e-court (the villa of the celebrated 



Mischief of PubliC'-houseg, 

** The increase of pubUc-kouses is more ruiuom 
to the lowest orders of society than aU other emU 
put together. The depravity of morals, and the 
frequent distress of poor families, if traced ts 
their true source, would generally be found ta 
originate in the public-house. On the contrary, 
where there is not such a house in the pariak 
(and some such parishes there still are, though 
in distant counties), the wife and children of 
the labourer, generally speaking, enjoy happi* 
ness, compared with those where mimy public- 
houses are seen. They are also lees disposed 
to deceive and pilfer ; are better clothed, more 
cleanly in their persons, and agreeable in their 
manners. 

" The labourers of this county are ruined in 
morals and constitution by the ptMic-houses. It 
is a general rule, that, the higher their wages, 
the less they carry home, and consequently, the 
greater is the wretchedness of themselves and 
their families. Comforts in a cottage are mostly 
found where the man's wages are low, at least 
so low as to require him to labour six days in 
every week. For instance, a good workman, 
at nine shillings per week, if advanced to twelve, 
will spend a day in the week at the alehouse, 
which reduces his labour to five days or ten 
shillings ; and as he will spend two shillings in 
the public-house, it leaves but eight for his fam- 
ily; which is one less than they had when ha 
earned only nine shillings. 

" If by any means he be put into a situation 
of earning eighteen shillings in six days, he will 
get drunk on Sunday and Monday, and go to 
his work stupid on Tuesday ; and, should be be 
a xaeohanical ^umcYmaa of some genius who 
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l^ constant labcmr could earn twenty-four shil- 
lings or thirty shillings per week, as some of 
them can, he will be drunk half the week, in- 
soleat to his employer, and Co every person 
aboat him. 

" If his master has basineas in hand that re- 
qaires particular dispatch, he will then more 
dian at any other time be abseiA from his work, 
sad his wife and children wOl experience the 
extreme of hunger, rags, and 0G4d. 

'^ The low tniu on the tidei of the turnpike 
roada are, in general, receiving-houses for the 
eom, hay, straw, poultry, eggs, &c., which the 
formers' men pilfer from their master." — ^Mu>- 
mjeton's Swrvey of MtddlenZy p. 499. 

** MtLWT small country villages can date the 
eomnsenoement of poor-rates from the introduc- 
tioo of public-houses, which conrupt the morals, 
hnpair the health, impoverish and reduce the 
poor to the greater penury and distress ; ^they 
slso eneourage idleness, promote begging and 
pilfering^ and are the remote causes of murders 
Bod executions more or less every year.' Pa- 
triotiaa nay make the most fimciful designs, 
tnd liberality support institutions of the highest 
expense, for * bettering the condition of the 
poor;' and when these friends of mankind are 
OMrly on the point of persuading themselves 
thst 'poverty shall sigh no more,' some fiend 
▼ill open a public-house among the persons ap- 
parently rescued from distress; this will undo 
io two or three years all the good that the best 
iDen could bring about in twenty."-»MiDDLB- 
Tox's Survey of MiddleseXy p. 628. 



different Training of the Children of SqucUlert 
and Small Farmer*. 

" The poor children who are brought up on 
the borders of oonunons and copses, are accus- 
tomed to little labour, but to much idleness and 
pilfering. Having grown up, and these latter 
qualities having become a part of their nature, 
they are then introduced to the farmers as serv- 
uu or labourers, and very bad ones they make. 

" The chiklren of small ikrmers, on the con- 
trary, have the picture of industry, hard labour, 
aad honesty, hourly before them, in the persons 
of their parenU, and daily hear the corapUiints 
vhicb thty make against idle and pilfering serv- 
aBt8,'and comparisons drawn in favour of hon- 
eitj. In this manner honesty and industry be- 
come, as it were, a part of the nature of such 
young folks. The father's property is small, 
and his means few : he is therefore unable to 
hire and stock a farm for each of his children ; 
Consequently they become servants on large 
^arms, or in gentlemen's families, and in either 
situation are the most faithful part of such 
establishments." — Middlktom's Survey of Mid- 
^•ei, p. 500. 



^^%ar and Water a most wholetonu Beverage. 
"Doaina the AmerioaJi Ww, (aajs Sir WiU^l 



iam Pulteney), the interruption given by our 
cruisers to the trade of that country, and other 
circumstances, prevented the Americans from 
procuring supplies of molasses for their distil- 
leries, and a distress was experienced, particu- 
larly in harvest time, for the want of rum to 
mix with water, which was the drink of their 
labourers. 

" It is known that cold water is dangerous, 
when used by persoas heated with labour, or by 
any severe exercise, and yet it is necessary to 
supply the waste by perspiration in some mode 
or other. When rum or wine is added in small 
quantity to water, it may be used, even if cold, 
with little danger ; it would, however, be safer 
if a little warm water were mixed. 

" Dr. Rush, of America, after making exper- 
iments, recommended in a publication, that in- 
stead of rum, which could not be had, the 
labourers in harvest should mix a very small 
proportion of vinegar with their virater. Some 
years af\er. in a second publication, he mentioned 
that the practice had been adopted, and had suc- 
ceeded even beyond his expectations ; indeed so 
much so, that in many places Vinegar was con- 
tinued to be used, though rum could easily be 
had. 

" He accounts for the preference of vinegar 
to rum in this manner. Severe labour or exer- 
cise excites a degree of fever ; and the fever is 
increased by spirits, or fermented liquor of any 
sort ; but vinegar, at the same time that it pre- 
vents mischief from drinking of cold water dur- 
ing the heat and perspiration occasioned by ex- 
ercise, allays the fever ; and the labourers found 
themselves more refreshed, and less exhausted, 
at night, when vinegar was used instead of 
rum. 

'* I have forgot the proportion of vinegar, but 
I think it was not more than a teaspoonfuU to 
half a pint of water. 

'* I dare say the worka of Dr. Rush may be 
found in London, from which a more correct 
account of this very important matter may be 
extracted. 

'^ The discovery was not altogether new, for 
the Romans used vinegar to mix with water, 
for the drink of their soldiers." — Middleton's 
Survey of Middleeex^ p. 501. 



Proof that the Peaeantry were much better clad 
in the Fifteenth Century than Now. 

"Thk Legislature, in 1436, enacted that no 
servant in husbandry, or common labourer, 
should wear any cloth' of above the price of 2t. 
per yard : that sum was nearly equivalent to the 
value of two bushels and a half of wheat, or 
15ff. of our money. By the same law they 
were restrained from exceeding the price of 
14d. a pair for hose ; that sum was nearly equal 
to the value of one bushel and a half of wheat, 
or 9«. of our money. 

" It is obvious liiat OoVa Ybcti -w^a \tAa:tv^«^ \» 
restrain them {rom. 'weann^ \)bjbvc \OT\xiwt x&.^a% 
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•xpeniiTe dress of cloth at IGi. or 18f. a yard, 
and hose at half a guinea a pair. 

*^ The case of these persons is so much alter- 
ed for the worse since the third of Edward IV., 
that at this time about one half of their whole 
number have neither cloth nor coat of any kind. 
Their hose cost them about 2t. a pair, and a 
dirty smock frock covers the few rags they 
wear." — Middlkton^s Survey of MiddUtex^ p. 
603. 



Proctu of Corruption among the Poor in Town* ; 
and Effect of thit upon Agriculture, in mak- 
ing the Farmer teek by all mean$ to reduce 
the Number of hii Labourert^ became of thtir 
HI Conduct. 

"In the great towns every poor man^s dwell- 
ing is encircled by chandlers^-shops, porter- 
houses, gin-shops, pawn-brokers, buyers of sto- 
len goods, and prostitutes : from these he hardly 
can escape; from these aided by the contami- 
nating effects of crowded manufactories, he 
never does escape ; they certainly ruin the mor- 
als of his whole family. The contagion spreads 
from families to cities, and from cities to the 
empire. Our labourers being reduced, by these 
means, to their present wretched condition, are 
become, as might have been expected, danger- 
ous to their employers ; which induces the far- 
mer to convert his arable land into pasture, in 
order to do with as little of their assistance as 
he possibly can : this drives them more and 
more into the towns in search of work ; and in 
that manner, manufactories and vicious habits 
successively increase each other. By a system 
like this, the people of this nation are progres- 
sively advancing into large manufacturing towns, 
which have the baneful effect of destroying the 
moral principle, as well as the lives, of the in- 
habitants." — MiDDLKTON^s SuTvey of MiddleseXy 
p. 5U3. 



Everything from the Soil, 

**All the artists, manufacturers, and com- 
mercialists of the world are employed on the 
produce of the soil, and on that only. The 
watch-maker and the anchor-smith, the clothier 
and the lace-maker, the goldsmith and the lap- 
idary, are all, and each of them, equally en- 
gaged in one object, namely, that of rendering 
the productions of the earth subservient to the 
use and convenience of man. The stock of every 
warehouse and shop, the furniture of every 
mansion and cottage, all implements and uten- 
sils, may* easily be traced to the same origin. 
Even the bootn of the scholar, 4uid the ink and 
quill through whose means he communicates 
his thoughts to others, are derived from the 
same source as the material on which the naval 
and civil architect exercises his ingenuity and 
skill. The loftiest spire and the smallest needle 
are both the effects of labour and skill exercised 
on the soil."— Middlston's Survey of Middle- 
Bix^ p. 574. 



Robbery on Farm$ — to what enormomt Extent 

I HAW seen upwards of twenty thieves li 
one time in a ten-acre field of turnips, each of 
whom carried away as much as he could staad 
under. On another occasion, one man stayiof 
longer than several others, stealing pears, vu 
secured and taken before a magistrate, vbo 
ordered him to pay the value of the fruit foiind 
on him (viz. Is.), which he paid and was dii- 
charged. 

^' A miller near London being qaestiooed as 
to small parcels of wheat brought to his mill to 
be ground, by a suspected person, soon after 
several farms had been robbed, answered, that 
any explanation on that head would put his 
mills in danger of being burnt. Well may the 
farmeri say, ^ their property is not protected Wa 
that of other men ;^ which is the more extreor- 
dinary, as all the depredations to which I bars 
confined my observations, are committed on tht 
landed interest, and probably amount to 2f . an 
acre on all the cultivated lands of England, or 
to four millions of pounds sterling per annoia." 
MiDDLKTOif's Survey of MideUeux^ p. 614. 



Every Charge [again$t the Peojde] chargeaiii 
upon Oovemmenty for its 8in$ either of Com^ 
miesion or Omiteion. 

*^It is in every respect useless to oomplain 
of the manners of any people, and of their vicet; 
for they are everywhere merely machineit or 
the, creatures of government ; they are educated 
according to its dogmas, and trained by its in* 
stitotions; these enslave and chain down their 
minds by prejudice, which enfeebles their intel- 
lectual vigour, and bears down their ratiooal 
faculties. Government has the principal share 
in exciting or depressing mental energy, in es- 
tablishing general industry or indolence, in pro- 
moting public happiness or misery. Are the 
people of any nation possessed of great mental 
energy, industrious, virtuous and happy; the 
government has produced these effects, and con- 
sequently it is excellent. Are they ignorant, 
idle, wicked and wretched ; they are counter- 
parts of a bad government, which could produce 
so much misery. Government makes the laws, 
and they are the express image of their maker; 
these mould the people into their own likeness; 
therefore subjects are ever3rwhere such as the 
ruling powers have made them : ore the latter 
pious, just, and good; the former will conse- 
quently become of the same description.^' -^ 
Middlbton's Survey of MiddleeeXj p. 616. 



Small Farmt in Jersey. 

" In consequence of this minute division of 
property, the influenoe of a large capital on an 
extensive area is here unknown. Little prog* 
ress, exertion, or improvement, can be expect- 
ed in small holdings. The adherence of the 
Jersey farmer to his forefathers' practices, is 
generally remarked, but ought by no means tt> 
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snr blame. His fintt object is not to maoh 
lio, or to raise disposable produce, as it is to 
anage bis small domatn in sucb a mode as to 
cure through the year a supply of those arti- 
cj which his iamily exigencies require. When 
irsuing the track which his forefathers' expe- 
moe has proved to be best calculated to attain 
at end, be is on safe ground. Experiments 
hich farmers of greater experience, capital, 
id extent of holding might make, it would be 
isafe for him to repeat." — Qvayls's Jtney^ 
53. 



Poor Lawt in Jersey. 

"In these Islands, the English policy has 
en adopted, in imposing by law on those in 
K>d circumstances the necessity of maintaining 
e indigent. In the several parishes the Con- 
itables with their officers, and the principal 
bmbitants, are enjoined to provide subsistence 
eekly for the poor incapable of labour, and to 
ocnre work for those capalile of it. In order 

defray the expense, the vestries are author- 
ed to impose taxes on the parishioners. In 
4:h parish are officers called Surveillans, named 

vestry ; who appear to exercise the functions 
ith of churchwardens and overseers, and who 
ire under their immediate direction the Tr^r 
! TEglise, and La Charit6. 

" The minister, conn^table and surveillans of 
tch parish, are authorised to give to paupers 
capable of Ubour, a written permission to ask 
larity, but solely within the bounds of their 
m parish. In case of any person giving alms 

beggars not in possession of this written per- 
iston, he incurs a penalty of 60 sous for each 
fence; one-third to the informer, and two- 
irds to the poor. 

'' In fulfilling the last object of the duty im- 
Med on the parish officers, there is at present 
> difficulty : persons willing and able to work 
ied not apply to the conn^table to point out an 
nployer. And happily, in executing the re- 
Aining part of their duty with regard to the 
Mr, the trouble incumbent on them is not oon- 
derable. Among the lower classes, it is held 
Isj^raceful to bo subsisted on charity. Industry 
X9 not relax from a reliance on parochial re- 
ef ;^ but every efibrt is made to preserve them- 
slves and their nearest connexions from that 
ecessity. In some parishes, there are not at 
resent any persons receiving relief : in others, 
lie charitable donation of rents bestowed in for- 
oer times, and forming a perpetual fund for 
he maintenance of the poor, under the term of 
s Ckaritiy or JVetor deM Pauvres^ together with 
he amount of sums received at the churoh- 
loon, and by legacies, are sufficient to meet 
heir exigencies. 

"It is usual in almost all wills, to make 
ome bequest in favour of the poor : if this be 
Knitted by persons in good circumstances) it is 
lotioed as remarkable : even by those in the 
lomblcst elasses, the poor are then rarely for- 
pjtten. A legacy of haJZ-a-orown im oAen 



given, and accepted." — Quatlx's Jersey, p. 
59. 



27m of KaU SuUIcm m Jeruy. 

" Aftxe reserving for seed the best plants 
the remainder are rooted out in spring ; but by 
no means cease to be useful. They have then 
attained the height of six feet and above ; part 
are chopped up, dried, and used as fuel; the 
taUer stidks are carefully preserved. Those of 
a slender form are used as supporters for scar- 
let runners, and for other purposes : the stout 
and tall stems have sufficient solidity to serve 
as rafters under hatching of houses. On de- 
molishing, during the present year, a shed 
standing in the parish of Grouville, which was 
ascertained by the proprietor to have been 
erected at least 80 years, a rude ceiling of 
clay-daubing was demolished, which was found 
to be laid on these kail-stalks, not then whoDy 
in decay.-'-'-QuATLx's Jersey^ p. 96. 



Manure Wasted in Ouemsey, 

"Thb Boueur or public scavenger of the 
town, after relieving the inhabitants from the 
various substances which it is his employment 
to take away (every one of which would be 
found useful on a heavy soil, and some of them, 
for instance coal-ashes and bones, are among 
the most valuable), after collecting and carrying 
them out, throvrs them into the sea. In the 
neighbourhood of one of the barracks, the empty- 
ing and removal of the night-soil having become 
necessary, carts were observed carrying it on 
the lands of a neighbouring farmer. On enquiry, 
it appeared that he did the contractors the 
favour of accepting it, on being conveyed to his 
land gratis."— -QuATLX^s Ouemsey, p. 276. 



Law, 



" T%roat. And how think'st thou of Law ? 

" Dash. Most reverently : 
Law is the world^s great light ; a second sun 
To this terrestrial globe, by which all things 
Have life and being, and without the which 
Confusion and disorder soon would seize 
The general state of men : war's outrages, 
The ulcerous deeds of peace, it curbs and 



cures; 



It is the Kingdom's eye, by which she sees 
The acts and thoughts of men. 

'^ T%roat. The Kingdom's eye ! 
I tell thee, fool, it is the Kingdom's nose. 
By which she smells out all these tieh trans- 
gressors. 
Nor is't of flesh, but merely made of wax ; 
And 'tis within the power of us lawyers 
To wrest this nose of wax which way we please. 
Or it may be, as thou say-st, an eye indeed ; 
But if it be, *tis sure a woman's eye. 
That's ever rolling. 

LoBowicxBxuvi^ Ham JlUr^. — ^QMl 
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Mohammedan Saintt. 

Thk Lord, who is the object of worship, has, 
in the revelation, made the proof of Mohammed's 
mission permanent; and to shew this have the 
saints been oonstitnted, and that this proof shoald 
be constantly apparent. These he has in the 
Scriptore appointed to be Lords of the World, 
so that they are set apart entirely for his service, 
and for following up- the requirements of the 
soul. It is to bless their tracln that the rains of 
heaven descend, and to purify their state that 
the herbs of the earth spring up ; and it is from 
their care, that the Moslems obtain victory over 
idolaters. Now these, which are invisible, are 
four thousand ; of each other they know nothing, 
nor are they aware of the dignity of their own 
state. In every case, too, they are concealed 
from one another and from mortals. To this 
effect have relations been given, and to the same 
have various saints spoken ; and for this, to the 
praise of God, have sages instructed. But of 
those who have this power of loosing and bind- 
ing, and are officers of the court of the true 
God, there are three hundred whom they style 
Akhyar. Forty others of them they call Abdal, 
seven others Abrar, four others Awtad, three 
others Nokaba, and one whom they name Kotb 
and Ghauth .... The author of the Fatuhati 
Meeca^ chap. 198, sect. 31, calls the Meven-ttated 
men Abdal; and goes on to shew, that the 
Almighty has made the earth consisting of seven 
climates, and that seven of his choice servants 
be has named Abdal ; and, further, that he takes 
care of these climates by one or other of these 
seven persons. He has also stated, that he met 
them aU in the temple at Mecca; that he 
saluted them, and they returned the salute : and 
conversed with them, and that he never witnessed 
anything more excellent or more devoted to 
God's service." — ^Ibn Batuta's Travelt, — Hin- 
duttan^ p. 153. 



God ;^ and that this leaf alone falls. Very many 
Mohammedans, who were worthy of belief, told 
me this; and said, that they had witnessed its 
fall, and had read the writing ; and further, that 
every year, at the time of the fall, credible 
persons among the Mohammedans, as well as 
others of the infidels, sat beneath the tree wait- 
ing for the fall of the leaf; and when this took 
place, that the one half was taken by the Mo- 
hammedans, as a blessing, and for the pnrpoM 
of curing their diseases ; and the other by the 
king of the infidel city, and laid up in his trea> 
sury as a blessing ; and that this is constantly 
received among them. Now the grandfather of 
the present king could read the Arabic; be 
witnessed, therefore, the fall of the leaf, read 
the inscription, and, understanding its import, 
became a Mohammedan accordingly. At the 
time of his death he appointed his son, who was 
a violent infidel, to succeed hkn. This man 
adhered to his own religion, cut down the tree, 
tore up its roots, and efiiioed every vestige of it 
After two years the tree grew, and regained its 
original state, and in this it now is. This king 
died suddenly ; and none of his infidel descend- 
ants, since his time, has done anything to the 
tree." — ^Ibn Batuta's TravtU^ — Htnduttafi^ p. 
170. 



Mokatnmedan Tret, 

** Wb next came to Dadkannan, which is a 
large city abounding with gardens, and situated 
upon a mouth of the sea. In this are found the 
betel leaf and nut,, the cocoanut and colocassia. 
Without the city is a large pond for retaining 
water ; about which are gardens. The king is 
an infidel. His grandfather, who has become 
Mohammedan, built its mosque and made the 
pond. The cause of the grandfather's receiving 
Islamism was a tree, over which he had built 
the mosque. This tree is a very great wonder; 
iis leaves are green, and like those of the fig, 
except only that they are soft. The tree is 
called Darakhti Shahadet (the tree of testimony), 
darakht meaning tree. I was told in these 
pans, that this tree does not generally drop its 
leaves ; but, at the season of antunm in every 
year, one of them changes its colour, first to 
yellow, then to red; and that upon this is 
written, with the pen of power, ^ There is no 
God but God; Mohammed is the Prophet of 



Gold IngoU and Paper Money in India. 

"It is a custom with their merchants, for 
one to melt down all the gold and silver he may 
have into pieces, each of which will weigh a 
talent or more, and to lay this up over the door 
of his house. Any one who happens to have 
five such pieces, will put a ring upon his finger; 
if he have ten, he will put on two. He who 
possesses fifteen such, is named El Sashi; and 
the piece itself they call a Bakala. Their 
transactions are carried on with paper ; they do 
not buy nor sell either with the dirhem or the 
dinar ; but should any one get any of these into 
his possessian, he would melt them down into 
pieces. As to the paper, every piece of it is io 
extent about the measure of the palm of the 
hand, and is stamped with the King's stamp. 
Five-and-twenty of such notes are termed a 
Shat; which means the same thing as a dinar 
with us. But when these papers happen to be 
torn, or worn out by use, they are carried to 
their house, which is just like the mint with us, 
and new ones are given in place of them by the 
King. This is done without interest, the profit 
arising from their circulation accruing to the 
King. When any one goes to the market with 
a dinar or dirhem in his hand, no one will take 
it until it has been changed for these notes." — 
Ibn Batuta's DraveU, — Ckina^ p. 209. 



Good Effectt of a Retident Landlord. 

"No estates are better managed and ao 
tenantry are more happy, than where the pro- 
prietor at once possesses the knowledge and the 
inclination to inspect his own afiairs. When 
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estates are left wholly to the cantrool of agents, 
the connection betinreen the owner and the 
occupier is dissolved or interropted : it b the 
object of the representative to diminish all ex- 
penses hot his own, and of the tenant to remain 
passive and inactive, provided he can gain a 
living, and avoid giving oflence. It was ob- 
served to me by a tenant of a detached estate, 
belonging to the late Richard Palmer, Esq. of 
Hurst, a man whose premature death is a loss 
to his family, his firiends, his dependants, and 
the pablic, that the principal request he ever 
made to his landlord was, *that he might always 
be allowed to pay his rent to him in person.' 
He knew the value of this interooorse, and I am 
convinced he spoke the general feeling of re- 
ipectable tenants. 

" On the other hand, it is the proudest rank a 
eountry gentleman can hold, to live on his 
estates, and to difiuse happiness aroond him, by 
example, by enoooragement, and by advice ; to 
be the friend, the father of his dependants, and 
to grow old among those whom he has known 
from the earliest dawn of recollection. In cities 
and at public places, the land-owner is frequently 
eclipsed by the successful votaries of trade and 
commerce; but on his native domains, he re- 
sumes his consequence, and feels the importance 
ofbissituation.'^— Mayor's Survey of Berkthire^ 
p. 51. 



ing atate of agriculture ; but still I contend, that 
a mixture of all sizes of farms is best for the 
public, as bringing men of different capitals and 
talents into action, and giving that scope for 
independence which is the pride and the glory 
of any country. "-^Mavo&'s Survey of Berkthire^ 
p. 79. 



Mavor*t Opinion of Small Farms. 

" It will be allowed, indeed, by every candid 

obierver, that m the present state of agriculture, 

t man who is to depend solely on farming can 

have little prospect of supporting a family, and 

of contributing in any considerable degree to the 

poblic supply, whe occupies less land than will 

employ a team of three or four horses ; but at 

the same time I cannot help thinking, that five 

fanners of that description would raise more 

marketable produce than one who monopolized 

the same quantity of land, and who could derive 

a kandsome income merely from superintendence 

aad judgement. A labouring farmer, or a man 

vho is obliged personally to work, is not less 

useful in the scale of human society than he 

vkose capital enables him to occupy half a 

parish, and to live in a degree of style and 

affluence suitable to his means. I have heard it 

maintained, indeed, that the former must work 

harder than a day labourer, and it probably ui 

the case ; but then his toils are sweetened by 

the reflection, that he is to reap the fruits of h^ 

own industry, and that he has no occasion to 

apply for parochial relief, either for himself or 

his family. This important consideration should 

not be overlooked in such discussions. Volun- 

taiy labour is no hardship ; and living on humble 

fare is no privation, to him who feels that he is 

providing against the contingencies of fortune, 

lad laying up something against the approach 

of age. It is incontestibly the man of property 

llone ^o can afford to make essential improve- 

fteqts, and to such we owe the present iloarish- 



Hittory of the Heart Drefoil, 

" Heart TRiroiL, or snail-shell medick {me" 
dicago arabica) . This plant, though indigenous, 
has probably never been cultivated except in 
Berkshire, and its history is remarkable. In his 
voyage round the world. Captain Vanvouver 
found some seeds in a vessel which had been 
wrecked on a desert island, and on his return he 
presented some of them to his brother, John 
Vancouver, Esq. then residing near Newbury. 
Mr. Vancouver gave some of the seeds to Mr. 
James Webb, of Well-house, in the parish of 
Frilsham, who imparted his treasure to his 
brother, Mr. Robert Wells, of Calcott, in the 
parish of Tylehurst, between Reading and New- 
bury. The seeds were sown ; expectation was 
raised ; Dr. Lamb and Mr. Bicheno, of Newbury, 
with the vigilance of botanists, examined their 
progress, anid were in hopes to have been able 
to announce to the agricultural world a valuable 
plant from the remotest islands in the Paciilo, 
when lo ! it turned out to be the medieago arabica^ 
which is a native Berkshire plant. This for- 
tuitous introduction, however, of the heart tre- 
foil is likely to be advantageous. The two 
brothers have cultivated it with success ; say it 
produces a luxuriant herbage, and that cattle 
are excessively fond of it. *■ It stands the vrinter 
well, and a crop may be obtained at any time. 
It has the advantage of lucem, in not being 
easily choaked, and in growing on a light soil, 
but without doubt produces the greatest abund- 
ance in a good soil.* They have hitherto sown 
it broad-cast, and are determined to persevere, 
having now collected a sufficient quantity of 
seed to extend their experiments to some acres 
of land.'^^MAVO&'s Survey of Berkehirey p. 
291. 



Oxen vertua Hortet. — The King's Experiment, 

" The comparative advantages of the labour 
of horses and oxen have been for some time 
under the consideration of the public. His 
Majesty has unquestionably tried the latter upon 
a larger scale than any other person, as he does 
not work less than 180 oxen upon his different 
farms, parks, and gardens, and has found them 
to answer so well, that there is not ndw a horse 
kept. Upon the two farms and the Great Park, 
200 are kept, including those coming on and 
going off. Forty are bought in every year, 
rising three years, and are kept as succession 
oxen in the Park ; 120 are under work ; and 40 
every year are fatted off, rising «a^«a ^«ftx%. 

" The working oxen ax« too!^^ ^vny\»^ VdKa 
teams of six, and one ol \}bA uxus^^ieT \a v^^sci 
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day rested, so that no ox works more than ffve 
days oat of the seven. This day of ease in 
every week hesides ^nday is of gpreat advantage 
to the animal, as he is foand to do better with 
ordinary keep and moderate labour, than he 
would do with high keep and harder labour. 
In short, this is the first secret to learn concern- 
ing him ; for an ox will not admit of being kept 
in condition like a horse, artificially, by propor- 
tionate food to proportionate labour. 

^ These oxen are nev<er allowed any com as 
it would prevent their fittting so kindly after- 
wards. Their food in summer is only a few 
vetehes by way of a bait, and the run of coarse 
meadows, or what are called leasows, being 
rough woody pastures. In winter they have 
nothing but oat food, consisting of two-thirds 
hay and one-third wheat-straw ; and the quantity 
they eat in twenty-four hours is about twenty- 
four pounds of hay and twelve of straw ; and on 
the dajrs of rest, they range as they like in the 
straw-yards ; for it is to be observed, that they 
are not confined to hot stables, but have open 
sheds, under whioh they eat their cut provender, 
and are generally left to their choice to go in 
and out. Under this management, as four oxen 
generally plough an acre a day, and do other 
work in proportion, there can be no doubt but 
their advantage is very great over horses, and 
the result to the public highly beneficial." — 
Mavoe's Survey 9/ Btrkthire^ p. 339. 



Good ServanU becomimg uarc4, as SnuU Famu 
Kav€ duapptartiL 

'^ It is greatly to be lamented, that good 
servants every year become more scarce and 
difficult to be found. The best domestics used 
lo be found among the sons and daughters of 
little farmers; they were brought up in good 
principles, and in habits of industry ; but since 
that valuable order of men has been so generally 
reduced in every county, and almost annihilated 
m sooM, servants are of neoessity taken from a 
fewer description of persona, and the conse- 
quences are felt in most families. This is one 
of the many ill eflects arising from a monopoly 
of land.'^ — Mavor^s Survey of Berkthirty p. 
416. 



^ Family tupporttd by • SmaU Garden. 
" It is wonderful how much may be pro- 
doeed from a small spot of ground, well roan- 
aged, both for the nae of families sind for sale. 
The family of Anns, residing in the viUage of 
Steventon, consisting of a bro&ierand two sisters, 
between eighty and ninety years of age, lately 
or now, with the addition of a very small inde- 
pendent property, maintained themseves by rais- 
ing^ flower roots and small shrubs in their little 
garden, which they sold round the country. 
With less industry and ingenuity, in various 
parishes, I have foond that the produce of the 
orchard, in &voonible seasons, has paid the 
rem of the premises ; and "'wnftimm that geese 



or piga, where there was an opportunity d 
keeping the former, have yielded the same ad- 
vantages. A certain quantity of land attaehed 
to cottagea is therefore indispensable, and ii 
country parishes it might always be atlah»> 
bie."^lllAVos*s Survty of Berldkirt, p. 475. 



Taxation descending too Lou, in itt Direct Form 

** I BAVs known two families, consisting ts 
gether of thirteen persons, brought to the work 
house, and maintained by the parish at m 
expense of about two hundred pounds a year, 
owing to an imprudent oollection of taxea hsf- 
ing diatrained about twenty ahillings on ea^ 
family. But a still greater number of poor 
arise from various classes just above want, wIm 
are able to suf^nrt themselves so long as their 
several ooncems go on with success. Tbe 
least reverse is ruinous : a bad debt of a fev 
pounds, tbe long siokness or death of the mu 
or hit wife, and a thousand other causes, are 
the ruin of numbers.^-^MiDDLBToii's Smvei 
of MidMeeex, p. 78. 



Evil of Commone in 3liddle§ex. 

" On estimating the value of the ConmioBS 
in thii county, including every advantage that 
can be derived from them, in pasturage, looalitj 
of situation, and the barbarous system of tur- 
bary, it appears that they do not produce to tiu 
community y in their present etcUe, more than fcm 
ehiUingt per acre f On the other hand, thej 
are, in many instances, of real injury to the 
public, by hokKng out a lure to the poor man, 
— I mean of materials wherewith to build his 
cottage, and ground to erect it upon, togetba 
with firing and the run of his poultry and pi^ 
for nothing. This is, of course, temptation tHd- 
ficient to induce a great number of poor persons 
to settle on the borders of such commons. Bat 
the mischief does net end here; for, having 
gained these triflings advantages, through the 
negleet or eoanivance of the Lcnrd of the Msnor, 
it unfortunately gives their min& an improper 
bias, and inculcates a desire to live, firom that 
time forward with little labour. The animab 
kept by this description of persons, it is soar 
discovered by their owners, are not likelj to 
afibrd them much revenue^ without better kei 
than the scanty herbage of a common; henee 
they are tempted to pilfer com. hay, and rtwts, 
towards their support ; and as they are stifl de- 
pendent on such a deceptions supply, to answer 
the demands of their consumption, they are ii 
some measure constrained to resort to variotf 
dishonest means, to make up the deficiency. 

*' Another very serious evil which the pablio 
suffers from commons, is, that they are the 
eonstani rendezvous of gypseys, strollers, and 
other loose persons, living under tents whioh 
they carry with them from place to place* 
Most of these persons have asses, many of them 
horses, nay, some of them have even covered 
oaxtS) which answer the double purpose of a 
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k^an for concealing and carrying off the 
property they have stolen, and also of a house 
for sleeping in at night. They usoally stay 
two or three nights at a place ; and the cattle 
which they keep, serve to transport their few 
articles of fomiture from one eommon to another. 
These, during the stay of their owners, are 
turned adrift to procure what food they can find 
in the neighbourhood of their tents, and the de- 
ikieocy is made up firom the adjacent hajrtsacks, 
bams, and gpranaries. They are not known to 
buy any hay or com, and yet their cattle are 
supplied with these articles, of good quality. 
The women and children beg and pilfer, and 
the men commit greater acts of dishonesty : in 
akorL, Uu CommomM of thii county art well known 
to be the constant retort ofJoot^padM and highway- 
men, oMul art littraUy and proverbiaUy a public 
n m itanc ey ->- MiPDLaTOK^s Survey of MiddU- 
MX, p. 117. 



tion he would cut off an ear ; and for the third, 
the other : it was only for the fourth commis- 
sion that he put to death. We ourselves saw 
a circumstance, in the confluct of those people, 
that strikes one with horror; viz. that their 
priests are carried out to execution. Yet the 
Beg, with all this severity, is unable to reform 
them. 

" As to their wives and daughters, they are 
utterly destitute of modesty and character ; and 
though the Beg cuts off their noses, and puts 
them in the pillory, and drowns many of them, 
so as to have caused some thousands of them to 
perish, yet he proves too weak to correct their 
manners.'^ — TravtU of Macarius, p. 62. 



Fith like the Cock and Hen of La Calzada, 

''At the distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the walls, is Bakikli, or the Church of 
Fbhes. The church is so called from a legend 
that has rendered it very celebrated among the 
Greeks. There stood on this place a small 
Donftstery of Greek Cahiyers, when Mahomet 
hid siege to Constantinople; who, it seems, 
vera not molested by his army. On the day 
flf the decisive attack, a monk was frying some 
fish, when news was suddenly brought to the 
convent, that the Turks had entered the town, 
throagk the breach in the walls. * I would as 
loen believe,' said he, 'that these fried fish 
vouki spring from the pan, an4 become again 
tifve.' To reprove the incredulous monk, the 
fiah. did spring from the pan, into a vessel of 
vater which stood near, and swam about as if 
(hey had never been taken out of it. In com- 
■emoration of this miracle, a church was 
tfected ayrer the spot, containing a reservoir of 
viter, into wbieh the fish, which still continued 
ilnre, ware placed. The twenty-ninth of April 
■■0 appointed, in tike Greek Calendar, as a fes- 
tival to commemorate the circumstance ; and a 
rast concourse of people used to assemble here 
A every anniversary -day, to see the miraculous 
ind everlasting fishes swim abodt the reservoir.'^ 
Ik. VfAUOL. — JVaveU ofMacariua, p. 32. 



Tkaracter of the Moldatoiant. — Fourtttn TAou- 
§amd Mobbert put to death ! 

*' God Almighty has aot created \ipoa the 
ftoe of the earth a more vicious people than 
he Moldavian; for the men are all of them 
nnrderers and robbers. It is calculated, that 
uioe the time that Vasili became Beg, about 
l^BBty-tbree years, he has put to death more 
than fourteen thousand robbers, by register of 
jndgeuiBut. And yet he ooademiied not to death 
Ear the first erime ; hut used to flog, and tor- 
Bve, and pillory the criminal ; aftervrards set- 
iog him at liberty. For the Moood peipetnu 



Moldavia in the tame Phytical State at when tht 
Venedi inhabited it. An Aquatic Population. 

" Thk aspect of Moldavia is very singular ; 
perhaps, at this sra, unique. There are two 
other districts in Europe which probably once 
resembled it greatly : but the progress of civ- 
ilization and agriculture, during the course of 
a few centuries, has altered them^ whilst Mol- 
davia remains in its primitive state. It is inter- 
sected with marshes and small lakes, in a degree 
curious beyond all description. Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, and La Vendue in France, were for- 
merly in the same state. La Vendee is now 
nearly drained ; and the lakes of Mecklenburg 
are filling up. All these three countries were 
inhabited by the Venedio nations, or the people 
who dwelt on fens ; the salne tribes who first 
inhabited that part of England now called Cam- 
bridgeshire. The ancient Venedi appear to 
have been, like the Dutch of the present day, 
the beavers of the human race — all their settle- 
ments were upon the banks of small lakes, or 
by the sides of fens. What instingt oould have 
led them to choose such situations, it is difficult 
to conjecture : but it is probable that their diet 
was fish, and the flesh of water-birds ; and find- 
ing, probably, that the noxious effluvia from the 
marshes were best obviated bv covering them 
with water, they constructed dams across the 
narrows and rapids of the small rivers, and filled 
the marshy MUows with water ; around which 
they dwelt in security, and lived upon the 
salmon and wild-fowl which they fattened in 
these artificial lakes. Most of the rivers in 
Moldavia are, at this hour, intersected with 
weirs, which dam the waters, and form ponds: 
mills are built oa these weirs, and the villages 
are placed around them. The face of the coun- 
try consists of undulating steppes, of vast ex- 
tent, covered with the most luxuriant crops of 
grass. Their mononotous aspect is only inter- 
rupted, from time to time, by these small round 
lakes, fringed with villages of the most prime- 
val character." — Da. Neai.e's Travtlt. — 3Vo»- 
tlt of Macariiuty p. 65. 



Workhoutt Experiment ui HcrtfordaVvrt. 
" * The state ol mj v^xvjh. ^wo^6tfssM» '^roa 
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such as mnst be truly nnsatisfactoiy to a mind 
of the least consideration or humanity ; it was 
let by contract from year to year, and was not 
sufficiently large even to contain the persons 
claiming shelter under its miserable roof I What 
arrangement then for comfort and convenience 
could be expected from such an habitation? I 
found the aged and infirm ; the dying and even 
the dead; the young and able, the abandoned, 
and the well disposed ; modest want and indi- 
gent profligacy ; all confounded in one wretched 
mass I I attempted to form a committee, to 
superbtend the management of the poor, instead 
of farming them by contimct; and to regulate 
the expenditure of the money raised for their 
relief. I was outvoted in the vestry, and the 
contract tyttetn was accordingly carried. This 
circumstance (from what I had already too 
plainly seen) convinced me that mj fellow-creat- 
ures called most loudly for some assistance ; and 
since the contract system was to be pursued, I 
thought I could not meet the evils belonging to 
it so eflectually as by engaging mytelf to be the 
contractor. I had not much difficulty in obtain- 
ing that appointment, as my terms were the 
most moderate. I expected, in such an under- 
taking, little gratitude, less praise, and no gain : 
but I was sure my mental gratification would 
pay me amply, if I succeeded in bettering, in 
any degree^ the sad condition of so many miser- 
able objects. 

*^ ' My first point was, to divide and separate 
the diflferent objects for relief and assistance 
which presented themselves before me. The 
lunatics to Bethlem ; the sick and aged to com- 
forts and medical assistance; the children to 
occupations by which they might hereafter ob- 
tain a livelihood; and, lastly, though not the 
least object of my consideration, to force as few 
as possible lato the workhouse, and to use my 
utmost endeagrours to encourage those already 
in, to have recourse to their own liberty and 
industry for their support. It is now nearly 
three years since I have undertaken the man- 
agement of the poor of my parish ; and though, 
from the high ^rice of provision, I have been a 
very considerable loser, yet I have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing my plans for amending their 
condition, and ultimately^ and indeed very tkortly^ 
reducing the poor^s rates, promise success equal 
to my most sanguine wishes. The slothful 
drones dare not apply to me : the orphan and 
illegitimate children are daily working their 
own way by industry to be by degrees no burden 
to their parish : and sorely the best way of 
teaching them the value of their labour, is to 
give them the whole amount of their earnings, 
and require them, as far as they can, to main- 
tain themselves out of it. I shall perhlips be 
told, that boys and girls of tender years cannot 
earn sufficient to enable them to contribute 
much to their own maintenance; to which I 
have only to reply, that however small their 
remuneration may be, provided they are allowed 
to join those whom I will call free people when 
compared with the slavery of a common contract 



workhouse, 1 find their emulation and spirit so 
much raised, that every month produces fresh 
and rapid improvement in the quality and quaa- 
tity of their labour. I have the instances of 
three large families, subsisting on parish relieC 
who have been bom and bred up in the worii 
house, and were totally ignorant of every kiod' 
of work, except nsaking a little mop-yani for 
the contractor (which was no great object to 
him, as he had probably made a sale bargaia 
for clothing and victualling per head), and who 
now are most of them capable of supporting 
themselves; and being once aUowed to know 
the value of their earnings, they will not, ve 
may presume, very readily return to the abjeet 
state of labour and confinement which a work, 
house presents. 

" ^ Lest I should be carried to too great t 
length on this subject, I will only add, that the 
earnings I allude to are obtained in a wouUeo 
manufactory which I have established, and in 
agriculture. Attention to religious duties, wann, 
and clean clothing, and as much wholesome food 
as can be eaten without waste, is the basis of 
my treatment of those under my protectioo.' " 
— Agriculturcd view of Hertfordshire by tkt 
Secretary of the Board of jigriculture [ Aethuk 
Young], p. 227. 



Godfrey Higgim on Itaac and bhrnael 

*^ The lot of the unfortunate Ishmael and hii 
unoflending mother, have always been to me 
peculiarly interesting. An infant expelled hia 
father's house for no oflence, thrown under t 
tree to starve, the victim of an old man^s dotage 
and a termagant's jealousy. God forgive the 
vricked thought (if it be wicked) ; but, speaking 
in a temporal sense, and knowing the histories ot 
the two families, 1 would rather be the outcast 
Ishmael than the pampered Isaac, the father of 
the favoured people of God. I know not vfaat 
divines may see, but I see nothing contrary to 
the divine attributes in supposing, that ^ when in 
the one, Gt)d thought proper to give a gnod 
example of mercy and benevolence, he shooU 
think proper to give in the other a grand ex* 
ample of retributive justice. The descendaoti 
of the pampered Isaac have known little but 
misery, have become a by-word of contempt 
the slaves of slaves : but Ihe descendants of ^ 
outcast Ishmael, in their healthy country, pro 
verbial for its luxuries and happiness {Felix) 
have walked with heads erect. The world htf 
bowed beneath their yoke, or tremUed at theii 
name; but they never have eilher bowed c 
trembled, and I hope and trust they never vnllJ' 
— GoDFaxT HiooiNs's Celtic Druidi, p. 68. 



Chdfrey Higgieu on the Progrtu of Pop^ 

among ut. 

" It is curious to observe how the Cross i« 
regaining its old place in this country. A hun 
dred years ago our Protestant females vroJl 
have been shocked at the idea of wearing a 
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Now they all have crosses dangling from 
beir necks ; and our priests generally prevail 
o have it elevated on the tops of our new 
(hurches. They say it is not an object of ado- 
mtioB. True : but all in its proper time. It 
■iU not be elevated on the church and the altar 
br nothing. A prudent Pope, availing himself 
of the powers given to him by the CQuncil of 
Trent, would not find it difficult to eflfect a re- 
oonciliation between the Papal See and the Prot- 
estant Church of England. The extremes are 
beginning to bend to the circular form.*'— God- 
ruir Hidoias'S Celtie Dniid$^ p. 131. 



Eiun^n JBodies in the FornndoHom of Drmdical 

TtmpUa, 

*^Tbbsb 4i a oariouB tradition beith of St. 
htrick in Ireiaad, and of St. Cohimba in lona, 
tkt when they attempted to found chnrehes, 
they were impeded by an evil spirit, who threw 
down the walls as iaat as they were built, until 
a kaman victim was saorifioed and buried under 
t)M foundation, which being done, they stood 
firm.— 

" I very much fear there is too much truth 
in this story. Not that I mean tbatiuoh a thing 
ivu done by either a Chiiatian Patrick or Co- 
lombo, but by the Druids, from whom the story 
got fathered upon the former. Under each of 
the twelve pillars of one of the circular temples 
ia lona, a human body was found to have been 
bmisd.'' — GoDFmET Hiooms's CtUie Dndde^ p. 
202. 



MuUipHeation of Awthore a eauee of Decay in 

Literature, 

" Ths manner in which literature is conducted 
in in advanced and corrupt age," says Sir Eoke- 
TON Brtdobs, ^^ makes originality every day 
more and more rare. So much mechanical 
book-making is introduced, so many induce- 
ments are held out to mercenary writers, and 
nperficial knowledge is so widely spread, that 
iomunerable persons neither of native force, nor 
of any true qualifications, engage in this vooa- 
tioD. The consequent degradation of author- 
ship, and the worki's confusion of genius with 
ialse pretence, is inevitable." — RectUlectiome of 
foreign Travel^ &0., vol. 1, p. 293. 



fertilizing Proceu of Natttre upon the J}oum$, 

'' That a fertilizing and enriching process 
of nature is continually going on, we nave the 
evidence of our senses in every situation to 
demonstrate, and that in all places where the 
putrefactive process has not been restrained 
^Qgh the want of warmth, or by a redun- 
^y of moisture. Hence the increased and 
BMireBLsing value of all old pastures which lie 
ii{Km a warm and open subsoil : hence the in- 
cikmlable value of the old maiden downs in the 
chalk countries of this kingdom : and hence also 
the msdnesB, exbaamgance, and foUy of breaking 



up such downs for tillage, — but of all things, 
of paring, burning and destroying their native 
green-sward." — ^Vanoouvbr's Survey of Hamp- 
f Atfrc, p. 455. 



NorrtM vertue Jintiquity and Deference to Old 

Authoritieg. 

** Men are resolved never to outshoot &eir 
forelBtthers' mark ; but write one after another ; 
and so the dance goes round in a circle, and the 
world is never the vioer for being older. Take 
an instance of this in the Sehoolmen, and in the 
best of them, Jiqwinat. 'Tis {feasant to see how 
that great wit is oftentimes put to't to maintain 
some unlucky authorities, for the salving of 
which he is forced to snch shifts and expedients, 
which ha tnuni needs (should he dare to think 
freely) see through and discern to be Ialse ; and 
yet such a slave was he, that he would rather 
lose truth, than go out of the road to find it. 
This also makes men otherwise senseful and in- 
genious, quote such things many titnes otit of 
an oUl dull author, and with a peculiar emphasis 
of oommendation -too, as would nlNrer pass even 
in ordinary conversation ; and which they them- 
selves would never have took notice of, had not 
such an author said it. But now, no sooner does 
a n&an give himself leave to think, but he per- 
ceives how absurd and unreasonable His, that 
one roan should prescribti to all posterity ; that 
men, like beasts, should follow the foremost of 
the herd ; and that Teneraille non-eenH should 
be preferred before new tente. He considers, 
that that which we call Antifmity^ is properly 
the nonage of the world ; that the sagest of his 
authorities were once now ; and that there is no 
pther difierence between an ancient author and 
himself, but only that of time ; which, if of any 
advantage, 'tis rather on his side, as living in a 
more defined and mature age of the world. And 
thus having cast off this Inteileetual Slavery, 
like one of the brave '£irXeirn«ro{, mentioned by 
Laertiue, he addicts hiniself to no author, sect, 
or party ; but freely picks up Truth where-ever 
he can find it; puts to sea upon his own bottom; 
holds the steui himself; and now, if ever, we 
may expect new discoveries." — A Collection of 
MitceUameiy by John Norris, p. 149. 



Univertal Benevolence the Political Panacea. 

" Nor is the second grfti^t commandment less 
reasonable than the first. The truest and most 
effectual way a man ean take to love himself, 
is to love his neighbour as himself. For since 
man is a necessitous and indigent creature (of 
all creatures the most indigent), and since he 
cannot upon his own solitary stock supply the 
necessities of his nature (the want of society 
being one of them), and since of all creatures 
here below none is capable of doing him either 
so much good or so much harm as those of his 
own species ; as 'twill be hia VmsX sccunt^ \n 
have as many friends and an few vci^TDAfiA «&\i^ 
can; so, as a nMtna U> xVun^ \o^»X% vA VxC^a^ 
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none, bat to love and oblige all, will be his best 
policy. So far is the state of nature from being 
(according to the elements of the Leviathan) a 
state of hostility and war, that there is no one 
thing that makes more apparently for the in- 
terest of mankind than universal charity and 
benevolence. And indeed, would all men bat 
once agree to espouse one another^s interests, 
and prosecute the public good truly and faith- 
fully, nothing would be wanting to verify and 
realize the dreams of the Golden Age, to an- 
ticipate the Millennial happiness, and bring 
down heaven upon earth. Society would stand 
firm and compact, like a mathematical frame of 
architecture, supported by mutual dependencies 
and coherencies ; and every man^s kindnesses 
would return again upon himself, in the circle 
and reciprocation of love." — ji Collection of Mit- 
cellaniei, by John Norris, p. 234.' 



Evil of returning Injuriet. 

"To do another man a diskindness merely 
because he has done me one, serves to no gootl 
purpose, and tp many ill ones. For it contri- 
butes nothing to the reparation of the first injury 
(it being impossible that the act of any wrong 
should be rescinded, though the permanent effect 
may), but instead of making up the breach of 
my happineUy it encreases the objects of my 
pity, by bringing in a nevo miser}' into the 
world more than was before ; and occasions 
fresh returns of malice, one begetting another, 
like the encirclingt of disturbed water, till the 
evil becomes fruitful and multiplies into a long 
succession, a genealogy of mischiefs." — ji Col- 
lection of MiMcellaniety by John Norris, p. 238. 



Uie of our Pattiont, 

'^ Ot7R passions were given us to perfect and 
accomplish our natures, though by accidental 
misapplications to unworthy objects they may 
turn to our degradation and dishonour. We 
may indeed h^^debated as weU as ennobled by 
them ; but then the fault is not in the large 
aaiU^ but in the ill conduct of the pilot, if our 
vessel miss the haven. The tide* of our love 
can never run too high, provided it take a right 
channel^ — A Collection of Mitcellaniee^ by John 
Norris, p. 326. 



Proud Humility, 

" There are a generation of men who use to 
be very eloquent in setting out the degeneracy 
of human nature in general, and particularly in 
decyphering the ehortnea of our intellectual tight, 
and the defects of our now diminitk'd understand- 
ing ; yet should a man take them at their word, 
and apply that verdict to themselves in particu- 
lar which they so freely bestow upon the whole 
species, no man in the world so full of resent- 
ment and impatience as they ; and I dare affirm, 
notwithstanding their haranguet upon the cor- 
ruption of human nature, could all mankind lay 



a true claim to that ettimate which they pssi 
upon themtelvet, there would be little or do dif- 
ference betwixt lapt^d and perfect humanity, tnd 
God might again review his image with paternal 
complacency, and still pronounce it good.'' — J 
Collection of MiiceUaniet, by John Norris, p. 
335. 



Platonic and Rabbinical Notion of VolumUmi 
Dieeolution^ or Death by mere Intentity tjf 
Volition. 

*^ Plato defines Contemplation to be Xvoic fs2 
Xopta/io^ n7f iwx^^ 6rrd oufiaroct a solution tad 
a separation of the Soul from the Body. And 
some of the severer Platonitts have been of 
opinion, that 'tis possible for a man, by mere 
intention of thought, not only to withdraw the 
soul from all commerce with the senses, bat 
even really to separate it from the body, to m- 
twitt the ligaments of his frame, and by degrees 
to resolve himself into the state of the Dead. 
And thus the JewM express the manner of the 
death of Moees, calling it Otculum Oris Dei, the 
Kits of God's Mouth. That is, that he breathed 
out his soul by the mere strength and energy 
of contemplation, and expired in the embraces 
of his Maker. A happy way of dying ! Hov 
ambitious should I be of such a conveyance, 
were it practicable I How passionately shoold 
I join with the Church in the Canticles : ^iX^ 
uTu fie aird ^tXtjfidruv trrdfiaroc aiftoH, Let kirn 
kist me with the kiuet of hii mouth. Cant i. 
2." — jS Collection of MitceUaniea^ by John Noi^ 
Ris, p. 422. 



Cultivation for Need, or for Lucre. 

Maximus Ttrius considers men to cultivate 
the ground with good or ill motives, accordiog 
to their object, whether it be for the sake of the 
produce itself, or for lucre : 'Anrovrai &v6puini 
yvCt ol fiiv ovv 6Lkij^ ol 6k avev Sixtfc ' <fvv 6Uy 
ftev Kara xp^l^^v Kopnov, dUijc dk avQ) hrt XPf" 
ftarta/i^. — Ditsertatio xiv. 



Uncertainty of Antiquarian Studies. 
" Thk study of antiquity," says Pinkerto5 
(Correspondence, vol. 1, p. 38), "is the most 
uncertain in the world ; and those most versaDt 
in it are the least apt to pronounce rashly : for 
to conclude, for instance, from the remains of » 
few castles, or from descriptions of a battle or 
two in old chronicles, that every battle and every 
castle in that period were like these, were ex- 
travagance itself; for fashion, caprice, and ac- 
cident, are as ancient as any antiquities in th^ 
world." 



Bayle on the Public Weal. 

Speaking of that public policy which pays 

no regard to former benefits, but looks wholly 

to present or future interest, Sayle says : ^''Dt 

tavoir comment cette politique ^^iccorde ovec la 
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Umelles de la morale^ et comment une telle 
itian entre let devoir* det partictUiert et let 
n det touveraint ne fait point breche a la 
ude immuabU det ideet de Vhonnete homme 
la rerfWf c^ett une autre quettion. II tuffit 
re que, dant Vetat oii te trouvent let tocietet, 
ret public ett un toleil a Vegard d^une partie 
ierable det vertui. Cet vertut tont det Uoilet 
igparoittent, qui t'evanouittent^ a la pretence 
? inter et. Salus populi suprema lex esto." 
>m. 6, p. 127, sub voce Elizabethy note 



mtage of having a Dithonett Foe in Con- 
troverty. 

A. roK who misqaotes you,'' says Horace 
x)le, " ought to be a welcome antagonist. 
s so humble as to confess when he censures 
: you have not said, that he cannot confute 
: you have said : and he is so kind as to 
sh you with an opportunity of proving him 
r, as you may refer to your book to detect 
" — Pinkbrton's Corre^ondence, vol. 1, p. 



Aptitudet in Men} 

It is Tery certain that no man is fit for 
rthing ; but it is almost as certain too, that 
I is scarcely any one man who is not fit 
)mething, which something nature plainly 
s out to him by giving him a tendency 
iropensity to it. — Every man finds in him- 
iither from nature or education (for they are 
to distinguish), a peculiar bent and dispo- 
to some particular character ; and his 
gling against it is the fruitless and endless 
r of Sisyphus. Let him follow and culti- 
Lhat vocation, he will succeed in it, and be 
Ierable in one way at least ; whereas if he 
ts from it he will, at best, be inconsiderable; 
hly ridiculous." — Lord Cuesterfield's 
Uaneout Workt, vol. 1, p. Q5. 



dentio di Lucca} — Lord Ckarlemont be- 
lieved the book. 

I. J. C. Walker, author of [Historical Me- 

of the Irish Bards, &c.] desired Pinkerton, 

letter, to learn what Brown the traveller 

[ht of * Gaudentio di Lucca' ; and he pro- 

to say : " Lord Charlemont thinks it is 
cd in fact ; for when his Lordship was in 
I, a caravan which had employed five months 
ivelling across the deserts, arrived ; and 
described the city from whence they came 
!gant in its buildings, polished in its man- 
and wise in its government. Now, his 
ship thinks it very probable that Bishop 
eley, who also visited Cairo, conversed 

some of the people who attended this 
"an ; and only related in * Gaudentio di 
a' what he had learned from them, giving 

et ChesterfieldjiwraDg in ibiDk'mg that men always 
Hand tbeir oi#Kr 



at the same time the air and form of a romance 
to his relation." — Pinkerton's Corretpondence, 
vol. 2, p. 41, 46. 



To StruggU in the World it like Swimming. 

An old rogue in Beaumont and Fletcher 
says : 

" Before twenty 
I rushed into the world, which b indeed 
Much like 

The Art of Swimming ; he that will attain to't 
Must fall in plump, and duck himself at first, 
And that will make him hardy and adventur- 
ous. 
And not stand putting in one foot, and shiver, 
And then draw t'other after, like a Quake-but- 
tock : 
Well, he may make a padler in the world 
From hand to mouth, but never a brave svrim- 

mer 
Borne up by the chin, as I bore up myself 
With my strong industry that never failed me. 
For he that lies borne up with patrimonies, 
Looks like a long great ass that swims with 

bladders ; 
Come but one prick of adverse fortune to him. 
He sinks, — because he never tried to swim." 
Wit at Several Weapont, p. 244. 



Languet^t Lettert to Sydney, 

" — Hoc unum cum indicio grati ac devoti 
erga ipsum animi prsterire nequeo, quod in 
Comitiis Imperii anni 1603. Legationis Pala- 
tinas Princeps, singulari me gratia et favore com- 
plexus, multa mihi ultro salutaria monita sug- 
gessit, quiD expertus fui in mea functione mihi 
fuisse utilissima. Sed Languetua ingenni pec- 
toris, et erga liberalia ingenia intrinseco aflectus, 
propensa sua studia inprimis efludit in Philippiun 
Sydnffium, equitem Anglum, tandem Vlissingen- 
sem Gubematorem ; ad qaem complures Epis- 
tolas scripsit tanta doctrinas copia, et tot hones- 
tsD institutionis prroceptb refertas, ut vix pu- 
tem in eo genere aliquid extare simile. Scribit 
Cicero se Cyri paediam et contrivisse legendo, et 
Scipionem Africanum nunquara deposuisse de 
manibus, non ad historise fidem, sed ad effigiem 
justi imperii compositam. Ego banc psediam 
qua Languetus Sydnseum, tam pie, erudite, et 
paterno prorsus afiectu, ad virtutis et honoris 
gradus instruxit, fere auaim comparare cum Py- 
thagorsB aut Socratis sinceritate et sollicitadine, 
qua discipulos suos ad veram philosophiam et 
beatam vitam, ut illi putabant, duxerunt." — 
LuDovicus Camerarius, Epittola Dedicatoria 
ad Langueti Epittolat. 



Sermon- Hearert clatted, 

" Now to our hearers. As there were wise 
Virgins and foolish Virgins, so there are wise 
hearers and foolish hearers, ^m^ Kt^ %cv xvvi^ 
that they had rather pVuo lYvaxv Xak^ X\i«« ^c>kA ^S. 
any which is Ucensod b^ «k \jvs^o^^ ^a SS. '^\v\\a 
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should refuse his food because a raven brought 
it to him and not an angel. Some come unto 
the service to save forfeiture, and then they stay 
the sermon for shame. Some come because they 
would not be counted Atheists. Some come be- 
cause they would avoid the name of Papists. 
Some come to please their friends. One hath a 
good man to his friend ; and lest he should oflfend 
him he frequents the Preachers, that his friend 
may think well of him. Some come with their 
masters and mistresses for attendance. Some 
come with a fame ; they have heard great speech 
of the man, and therefore they will spend one 
hour to hear him once, but to see whether it be 
so as they say. Some come because they are 
idle, to pass the time ; they go to a sermon lest 
they should be weary of doing nothing. Some 
come with their fellows ; one saith, ' Let us go 
to the Sermonl' * Content,' saith lie, and he 
goeth for company. Some hear the sound of a 
voice as they pass by the church, and step in 
before they be aware. Another hath some oc« 
casion of business, and he appoints his friends to 
meet him at such a sermon, as they do at Paul's. 
All these are accidental bearers, like children 
which sit in the market and neither buy nor sell. 
But as many foxes have been taken when they 
came to take, so they which come to spy, or 
wonder, or gaze or scoflf, have changed their 
minds before they went home, like one who finds 
when he doth not seek." — Henry Smith's, Ser- 
mofM, p. 307. 

'^As ye oome with divers motions, so ye hear 
in divers manners. One is like an Athenian, 
and he hearkeneth after news ; if the preacher 
say anything of our armies beyond the sea, or 
council at home, or matters of court, that is his 
lure. Another is like the Pharisee, and he 
watcheth if anything be said that may be wrested 
to be spoken against persons in high place, that 
he may play the DevU in accusing of his breth- 
ren : let him write that in his tables too 1 An- 
other smacks of eloquence, and he gapes for a 
phrase, that when he cometh to his ordinary, he 
may have one figure more to grace and worship 
his tale. Another is malecontent, and he never 
pricketh up his ears till the preacher come to 
gird against some whom he spiteth ; and when the 
sermon is done, he remembereth nothing which 
was said to him, but that which was spoken 
against others. Another cometh to gaze about 
the church ; he hath an evil eye, which is still 
looking upon that from which Job did avert his 
eye. Another cometh to muse ; so soon as he 
is set, he lalleth into a brown study ; sometimes 
his mind runs on his market, sometimes on his 
journey, sometimes of his suit, sometimes of his 
dinner, sometimes of his sport alter dinner ; and 
the sermon is done before the man thinks where 
he is. Another cometh to hear ; but so soon as 
the preacher hath said his prayer, he falls fast 
asleep, as though he had been brought in for 
a corpse, and the preacher should preach at 
lus funeral."— Hbmby Skith's Sermons, p. 
308. 



8erfmm-8t%^er$. 

** You must use another help, that 
every note in thy mind as the preacbe 
and after, before thou dost eat or drial 
or do anything else, repeat all to tfayse 
know some in the University, which d 
hear good sermon, but as soon as tfa 
gone they rehearsed it thus, and learn 
by this, as they said, than by their reai 
study ; for, recording that which they h 
when it was fresh, they could remembe 
hereby got a better facility in preach 
thef could learn in books. The like pi 
member I gained when I was a scholar b; 
practice." — Henbt Smith's Sermonty j 



Scldiert and Preachen. 

" There be two trades in this land 
the which the realm cannot stand ^ tk 
the King's soldiers, and the other is th 
soldiers : and the Lord's soldiers are 
like the King's soldiers ; for from the i 
to the porter, no calling is so despised 
temned, so derided, — that they may beg 
service, for their living is turned into j 
One saith that Moses is Qwi, that is, t 
istrate is somebody; but Aaron is Qu 
that is, the minister is nobody, because 
is despised like him." — Henry Smit 
motu, p. 139, edition of 1657. 



Clergy despised. 

''Hath not this despising of the I 
almost made the Preachers despise pn 
The people's neglect of the prophets hi 
the prophets neglect prophesying. 1 
resident keeps himself away, because 1 
the people like him better because he 
trouble them. And the drone never s 
preach, for he saith that an homily is be 
than a sermon. And they which woi 
Divinity, above all when they look upon 
tempt and beggary and vexation, turn tc 
Physic, to trades, or anything father t 
will enter this contemptible calling, 
not the Ark then ready to depart from 
— Henry Smith's Sertnons, p. 142. 



Simple Preachers, 

*' There is a kind of Preachers rise 
of late, which shroud and cover everj 
and unsavoury and childish and absurd 
under the name of ' the simple kind of t 
like the popish priest's, which makes i 
the mother of devotion. But indeed, t 
simply is not to preach rudely, nor unl* 
nor confusedly, but to preach plainly 
spicuously, that the simplest man ma 
stand what is taught^ as if he did hear 1 
Therefore if you will know what mak 
preachers preach so barely,^ and loo 
simply^ it is your own simpliltly wfaic 
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them think that if they go on and say something 
all is one, and no fault will be found, because you 
are not able to judge in or out. And so because 
they give no attendance to doctrine as Paul 
teacheth them, it is almost come to pass, that in 
a whole sermon the hearer cannot pick out one 
note more than he could gather himself. Wheat 
is good : but they which sell the refuse of wheat 
are reproved. (Amos viii. 6.) So preaching is 
good; but this refuse of preaching is but like 
swearing ; for one takes the name of God in vain, 
and the other takes the word of, God in vain. 
As every sound is not music, so every sermon is 
not preaching, but worse than if he should read 
an homily." — Henry Smithes Sermont^ p. 143. 



Luxury in Dreu. 

" If God were in love with fashions, he were 
never better served than in this age ; for our 
world is like a pageant, where every man's 
apparel is better than himself. Once Christ 
aid that soft clothing is in kings' courts ; but 
now it is crept into every house. Then the rich 
glottoa jetted in purple every day ; but now the 
poor unthrift jets as brave as the glutton, with 
80 many circumstances about him, that if ye 
eoald see how Pride would walk herself, if she 
did wear apparel, she would even go like many 
in the streets ; for she could not go braver, nor 
look stouter, nor mince finer, nor set on more 
laces, nor make larger cuts, nor carry more 
trappings about her, than our ruffians and 
wantons do at this day. How far are these 
bshioos altered from those leather coats which 
God made in Paradise ! If their bodies did 
change forms so often as their apparel changoth 
fuhions, they should have more shapes than 
they have fingers and toes. As Jeroboam's 
wife disguised herself that the Prophet might 
Bot know her, so we may think that they dis- 
guise themselves that God might not know 
them. Nay, they disguise their bodies so, till 
they know not themselves; for the servant 
goeth like the master; the handmaid like her 
mistress ; the subject like the prince ; as though 
he had forgotten his calling, and mistook him- 
aelf, like a man in the dark, which puts on 
Another man's coat for hb own, that is too wide, 
or too side for his body : so their attires are so 
Unfit for their bodies, so unmeet for their calU 
iog, so contrary to nature, that I cannot call 
them fitter than the monsters of apparel. For 
the Giants were not so monstrous in nature as 
their attires are in fashion ; that if they could 
feee their apparel but with the glance of a 
Spiritual eye, how monstrous it makes them, 
like apes and puppets and Vices, they would 
^g away their attire as David flung away 
Saul's armour, and be as much ashamed of 
their clothes as Adam waa of his nakedness." — 
HsxaT Smits's Serwumt, p. 208. 



M LamUmeature taken from the Plough, 
**All jDeastjte§ of the coaatry hare been 



taken from the Plough, as long as any me- 
morials of such things are extant : for a Family^ 
or Manee^ or Hide with the Saxons, or CaruccU 
with the Normans, are of the same signification, 
which is that we call a Plough-land, and was 
as much arable as with one plough, and boasts 
sufficient belonging to it, could be tilled and 
ordered the whole year about ; having also 
meadow and pasture for the cattle, and house& 
also for them, and for the men and their house- 
holds, who managed it. This is the great 
measure so often repeated in Doomsday Bode, 
in most counties by the name of Hide; but in 
ours (Nottinghamshire), Derbyshire, and Lin- 
colnshire, only Carucati are found, which are the 
very same with the other, and esteemed to con- 
tain an hundred acres, viz. six score to the 
hundred; but assuredly were more or less, 
according to the lightness or stiffness of the 
soil, whereof one plough might dispatch more 
or less accordingly. Thus unequal also were 
the VirgatM, whereof four made a CaruccU / and 
so were the BovaU^ or as we call them, Ox- 
gangi^ of which most commonly eight went to 
a Carucat or Plough-land, one of them being 
defined to be as much land as one ox might till 
through the year ; which, for the reason before, 
could not be equal in all places^ but in some 
places was twelve, in some sixteen, .in some 
eighteen or more acres. Nay, the actes were 
not equal ; for some had sixteen, tome eighteen, 
some twenty, and some more feet to the perch, 
of which forty make a rood, and four of them 
an acre ; but the foot itself was also customary, 
in some places twelve inches, in some eighteen, 
more or less. — By these kind of measures were 
the ancient surveys made of every manor and 
part thereof; and by these were regulated all 
manner of taxes, as well before the Conquest as 
after. For though the KnightU fret, then first 
brought in, with their incidents, ward and mar- 
riages, &c., became a measure for divers aids 
or taxes afterwards, yet even they consisted, or 
were made up, of five or eight Carucatt or 
Plough-lands a-piece ; and the respective ten- 
ants paid for so many whole Fees, or parts of 
one or more, as they agreed with them who 
first enfeofled them, according to such propor- 
tions of Carucatt or Bovait as were the subject 
or ground of such agreements : so that still the 
Plough upheld alL^^TnoROTON's Antiquitiet 
of Nottinghamthire, Prefrce, p. v. 



Incloturet. — ji Shepherd uho kept Me to tell in 
the Churchy the only Inhabitant in a once pop- 
ulout VUUige. 

Thorpe, in Notts. — "Inclosing the lordship 
(as it doth in all places where the soil is any- 
thing good in this country, for certain) hath so 
ruined and depopulated the town, that in my 
time there was not a house left inhabited of this 
notable lordship (except some part of the Hall, 
Mr. Armstrong's house) ^ but a. «fck«^\jkftt^ w^:^ 
kept ale to aeW vu t\kft c\i\ac\i.'»'»— -t^ovytw^^ 
Nottinghamthire^ p. ^9. 
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Lortfi Tax on Bier brewed for taU^ Young- 
lingt that were toid^ and Pigt when killed. 

FisKBRTOif, Notts. — 

" If any braciatrix braciaverit cereviciam^ 
ale-wife brew ale to sell, she must satisfy the 
Lord for tolletter. If any native or cottager 
sold a male younglinj^ after it was weaned, ho 
was to give fourpenco to the Lord. If any 
native or cottager, having a swine above a year 
old, should kill him, he was to give the Lord 
one penny, and it was called Thiatelcak.'^ — 
TuoROTON^s Nottinghamthire, p. 308. 



right, title, nor propriety, nor indeed of God 

himself, could in this place secure or presene 

a church against a King and Parliament pro* 

fessing the same God and the same religion, I 

cannot perceive how the most obstinate and 

! zealous pretenders to religion and property of 

, this time can justly wonder if his Grace be not 

' much concerned for this ruinous chapel. The 

woods especially those nigh the House, are 

better preserved." — Tuoroton's Nottingham- 

shirtj p. 453. 



Epitaph of Whalley^t Grandfather. 

Richard Whalley, grandfather of the regi- 
cide, died in 1583, at the age of 84, and these 
verses were inscribed on his monument. 

" Behold his Wives were number three ; 

Two of them died in right good fame ; 
The third this Tomb erected she 

For him who well deserved the same. 
Both for his life and godly end, 
Which all that knows must needs commend, 
And they that knows not, yet may see 
A worthy Whalley lo was he. 

" Since time brings all things to an end, 

Let us ourselves apply, 
And learn by this our faithful friend, 

That here in tomb doth lie. 
To fear the Lord, and eke behold 
The fairest is but dust and mold : 
For as we are, so once was he ; 
And as he is, so must we be." 

Thoroton's Nottinghamshire. 



Duke of Newcastle^ and the old Chapel at Wel- 

heck. 

SpEAKiNO of the House, and scite of the 
Monastery of Welbeck, " now," says Thoro- 
TON, Nov. 11, 1674, "the mansion-house of his 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle," the old anti- 
quary, after noticing the Duke's " most excellent 
pieces concerning Horsemanship, both in French 
and English," proceeds to say, " whereof he is 
so great a master, that though he be above 
eighty years of age, he very constantly diverts 
himself with it still ; insomuch that he is thought 
to have taken as great pleasure in beholding 
his great store of choice well-managed horses 
(wherewith his fine stables are continually fur- 
nished) appear, to exercise their gifts in his 
magnificent riding-house, which he long since 
built there of brick, as in elder time any one 
could take to see the religious performances 
of the Monks in the quire of the great church 
of St. James, now utterly vanished, except the 
ohapel for the house was any part of it, which 
of late years also hath lain buried in the ruins 
of its roof, the want whereof doth a little dimin- 
ish the glory of this brave palace. Yet seeing 
that neither the wisdom, nor piety, nor charity 
of those formerly concerned here, nor their 



Privilege of the Order of Sempringham. 

The Prior of Mathersey, of the Order of 
Sempringham, 3 Edward III., claimed to hsTe, 
" for himself and his men, quittance, in city and 
borough, in markets and Ogdrs, in passage of 
bridges and ports of the sea, and in all places 
through England, from toll and pontage."— 
TuoROTox's Nottinghamthire^ p. 480. 



Sherwood teasted ; and the Bilberries in danger 
of being destroyed, that used to be a great 
Profit and Pleasure to the Poor. 

TnoROToif complains that the Duke of New- 
castle's deputies and lieutenants as Justice in 
Eyre of all His Majesty's forests, &c. north of 
the Trent, **have allowed such and so many 
claims [in Sherwood] that there will not, very 
shortly, be wood enough left to cover the bil- 
berries, w^hich every summer were wont to be 
an extraordinary great profit and pleasure to 
poor people, who gathered them, and carried 
them all about the country to sell. I shall 
therefore at this time say no more. May 24, 
1675." And with these words he concludes 
his Antiquities of Nottinghamshire. 



Sir William Sutton's Epitaph. 
In Aram or Averham church, Notts. — 

" Sir William Sutton's corpse here tombed sleeps 
Whose happy soul in better mansion keeps. 
Thrice nine years lived he with his Lady lair, 
A lovely, noble, and like virtuous pair. 
Their generous oflspring, parents' joy of heart, 
Eight of each sex : of each an equal part 
Ushered to Heaven their Father ; and the other 
Remained behind him to attend their Mother." 
Thoroton's Nottinghamshire^ p. 328. 



Staple Merchants Gratitude to the Wool Trade- 

One Mr. Barton, *' a merchant of the Staple, 
built a fair stone house at Holme, in Notting- 
hamshire, and a fair chapel like a parish church* 
In the windows of his house was this posie, 

I thank God, and ever shall, 
It is the sheep hath paid for all. 

A thankful and humble acknowledgement of the 
means whereby he got his estate, which now 
remains to the Lord Bellasis, sometime Gov- 
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Bmor of Newark, as I take it." — ^Thoboton's 
Nottinghamihire^ p. 349. 



Etymology of the River Idle, 

*'* Id or Yd, in the British language, signifies 
teges, com . and ydlan, area ubi reponuntur 
collects segetes, — which in these parts we call 
a stack yard : so that it seems the river Idle 
had its name from com, with which the neigh- 
bouring fields ever abounded; and Adelocum 
was intended by the Romans for the place upon 
Ydel, after the broad pronunciation of Ai for I, 
which is still frequent in this country ; as Se- 
gelocum [as it is otherwise called] after the 
signification, ydle signifying a granary amongst 
the Britons." — Thoboton's Nottinghamshire, 
p. 414. 



Inclc9ure» Multiplied by the Dissolution, 

" Ths Plough upheld all, as the Laws did 
it indifi*erently well, till that stupendous Act 
which swept away the Monasteries; whose 
lands and tythes being presently after made the 
possessions and inheritances of private men, 
gave more frequent encouragement and oppor- 
tunities to such men as had got competent 
shares oi them, further to improve and augment 
their own revenues by greater loss to the com- 
monwealth, viz. by enclosing and converting 
arable to pasture, which as certainly diminisheth 
the yearly fruits, as it doth the people ; for we 
may observe that a lordship in tillage, every 
jrear aflbrds more than double the profits which 
it can in pasture, and yet the latter way the 
landlord may perhaps have double the rent he 
bad before : the reason whereof is, that in pas- 
ture he hath the whole profit, there being re- 
quired neither men nor charge worth speakmg 
>f ; whereas in tillage, the people and their 
families necessarily employed upon it (which 
lurely in respect of God or Man, Church or 
^g, make a more considerable part of the 
3ommonwealth than a little unlawful increase 
3f a private person's rent) must be maintained, 
ind their public duties discharged, before the 
landlord's rent can be raised or ascertained. 
But this improvement of rent certainly caused 
the decay of tillage, and that depopulation, which 
hath much impaired our country [Notts.] and 
Boroe of our neighbours, and which divers laws 
tod statutes have in vain attempted to hinder. 

^^ The statutes of £liz. 39 against the decay- 
ing of towns and houses of husbandry, and for 
maintenance of husbandry and tillage, are both 
expired ; but if they had not they would have 
been repealed, as divers of like sort have been ; 
«o that we cannot expect a stop for this great 
evil till it stay itself; that is, till depopulating 
& lordship will not improve or encrease the 
ovner's rent; some examples whereof I have 
ceen already, and more may do, because pasture 
Already begins to exceed the vent for the com- 
modities which it yields. But other restraint, 
till the Lord^ and sack gentlemen as are nsuaJJjr 



members of the House of Commons, who have 
been the chief and almost only authors of, and 
gainers by, this false-named improvement of 
their lands amongst us, think fit to make a 
self-denying act in this particular, would be as 
vain to think of, as that any law which hinders 
the profit of a powerful man should be eflfectually 
executed. This prevailing mischief, in some 
parts of this shire, hath taken away and de- 
stroyed more private families of good account, 
than time itself within the compass of my 
observations." — Thoeoton's Nottinghamshire^ 
Pre/ace, p. 5-6. 



The DevxTs Doings at Sermon-'time, 

"There is no sentence in scripture which 
the Bevil had rather you should not regard than 
this lesson of hearing ; for if you take heed how 
you hear, you shall not only profit by this 
sermon, but every sermon after this shall leave 
such instruction and peace and comfort with 
you, as you never thought the Word contained 
for you ; therefore no marvel if the tempter do 
trouble you when you should hear, as the fowls 
cumbered Abraham when he should ofier sac- 
rifice. For be ye well assured that this is an 
unfallible sign that some excellent a^d notable 
good is toward you, when the Devil is so busy 
to hinder your hearing of the Word, which of 
all other things he doth most envy unto you ; 
therefore as he pointed Adam to another tree 
lest he should go to the Tree of Life, so know- 
ing the Word to be like the Tree of Life, he 
appointeth you to other business, to other exer- 
cises, to other works, and to other studies, lest 
you should hear it and be converted to God, 
whereby the tribute and revenue of his kingdom 
should be impaired. Therefore mark how many 
forces he hath bent against one little scripture, 
to frustrate this council of Christ, Take heed how 
you hear I First, he labours all that he can to 
stay us from hearing : to effect this he keeps us 
at taverns, at plays in our shops, and appoints 
us some other business at the same time; that 
when the bell calls to the sermon, we say like 
the churlish guests, we cannot come. If he 
cannot stay us away with any business or 
exercise, then he casts fancies into our minds, 
and drowsiness into our heads, and sounds into 
our ears, and sets temptations before our eyes ; 
that though we hear, yet we should not mark, 
like the birds which fly about the church. If 
he cannot stay our ears, nor slack our attention 
as he would, then he tickleth us to mislike 
something which was said, and by that makes 
us reject all the rest. If we cannot mislike 
any thing which is said, then he infecteth us 
with some prejudice of the preacher; he doth 
not as he teacheth, and therefore we less regard 
what he saith. If there be no fault in the man, 
nor in the doctrine, then, lest it would convert 
us and reclaim us, he courseth all means to 
keep us from the considetaUoiv o^ \V ^xT«^j\ ^^ 
have forgot it. To coiupaaA \\i>s, «a ^owcw ^a-^^ 
have heard, Vie takes \is to djkxmfii^ ot xo ^axol- 
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puiy, or to pastime to relieve oor minds, that 
we should think no more of it. If it stay in 
our thoughts, and like us well, then he hath 
this trick : instead of applying the doetrine 
which we should follow, he turns us to praise 
and extol the preacher ; ^ he made an excellent 
sermon ; he hath a notable gift ; I never heard 
any like him.' He which can say so, hath heard 
enough ; this is the repetition which you make 
of our sermons when you come home, and so to 
your business again tUl the next sermon come : 
a breath goeth from us, and a sound cometh to 
you, and so the matter is ended." — Henbt 
Smith's Sermontj p. 300. 



Stroutertj or Dandiei of Henry SmUK** dayi. 

^^Thxt which will be Strouters, shall not 
want flatterers which will praise every thing 
that they do, and every thing that they speak, 
and every thing that they wear, and say it be- 
comes them well to wear long hair; that it be- 
comes them well to wear bellied doublets ; that it 
becomes them well to jet in their going ; that it 
becomes them well to swear in their talking. — 
So the humour swelleth, and thinks with itself, 
if they will look upon me when I do set but a 
stout face upon it, how would they behold me 
if I were but in apparel ? If they do so admire 
me in silks, how would they cap me, and cour- 
tesy me, and worship me if 1 were in velvets ? 
If I be so brave in plain velvet, what if my vel- 
vet were pinkt, or cut, or printed ? So they stu- 
dy for fashions as lawyers do for delays, and 
count that part naked which is not as gaudy as 
the rest ; till idl their body be covered over with 
pride, as their mind with folly. — As Saul said to 
Samuel, ^honour me before this people,' so the 
proud man saith to his chain, and his rufis, and 
his pinks, and his cuts, ^ honour me before this 
people.' All that he speaketh or doth, or wear- 
eth, is like Nebuchadnezzar's palace which he 
built for his honour. This is their work so soon 
as they rise, to put a pedlar's shop upon their 
backs, and colour their faces, and prick their 
ruffs, and frisle their hair : and then their day's 
work is done, as though their office were to 
paint a fair image every morning, and at night 
to blot it out again." — Henrt Smith's Sermon*, 
p. 207. 



Zivingt given to ChUdren ? or to the wholly Un^ 

learned? 

" Hannah said, ^ I will not offer the child to 
God before he be weaned,' that is, before he be 
taken from the dug. But now they offer their 
children to God before they be weaned, before 
they can go, before they oan speak; and send 
them to fight the Lord's battles before they have 
one stone in their hand to fling at Goliath ; that 
is, one Scripture to resist the tempter. This is 
either because the Patrons or the Bishops have 
lime upon their fingers, which makes them like 
blind Isaac, that they take no heed whom they 
bless."—- Hbnry Smith's Sermont^ p. 143. 



Itch for Curiout Qu^itiont in Divinity. 

"Paul rebuked them which troubled their 
heads about genealogies; how would he reprove 
men and women of our dajrs, if he did see hov 
they busy their heads about vain qufr^oos, tra- 
cing upon the pinnacles where they may &11, 
while they might walk upon the pavement with- 
out danger. Some have a great deal more desire 
to learn where hell is, than to know any way 
how they may escape it ; to hear what God did 
purpose before the world began, rather than to 
learn what be will do when the world is ended ; 
to understand whether they shall know one ai- 
other in Heaven, than to know whether they be- 
long to Heaven. Thb rook hath made mti^ 
shipvrrecks, that men search mysteries before 
they know principles; like the Bethshamites 
which were not content to see the Ark, but they 
must pry into it, and finger it. Coromonly the 
simplest men busy their heads about the highest 
matters ; so that they meet with a rough and 
crabbed question, like a knob in the tree ; aad 
while they hack and hew at it with thenr own 
wits to noake it plain, their saw sticks fast in 
the cleft, and cannot get out again ; at last in 
wrath, they become like malecontents with God 
as though the Scripture were not perfect; and 
either fall into despair, or into contempt of all. 
Therefore it b good to leave off learning where 
God hath left off teaching ; for they which have an 
ear where God hath no tongue, hearken not onto 
Grod, but to the tempter, as Eve did to the ser- 
pent." — ^Henrt Smith's Sermont, p. 449. 



Viewi of a Sceptic in tporting Paradoxei. 

*^ Thk reason, perhaps, why men of wit de- 
light so much to espouse Uiese paradoxical 
systems, is not in truth that they are so fnlly 
satisfied with 'em, but in a view the better to 
oppose some other sjrstems, which by their fair 
appearance have helped, they think, to bring 
mankind under subjection. They imagine tba 
by this general Scepticism, which they woo) 
introduce, they shall better deal with the do^ 
matical spirit which prevails in some particuU 
mbjectt. And when they have accustomed me 
to bear contradiction in the main, and hear tfc 
nature of things disputed at large ; it may b 
safer (they conclude) to argue teparately, upo 
certain nice points in which they are not ahc 
gether so well satisfied. So that from henc< 
perhaps, you may still better apprehend whi 
in conversation, the Spirit of Raillery prevaii 
so much, and notions are taken up for no reaso 
besides their being odd and out of the way^- 
Shaftssburt's Characterittict, vol. ], p. 95. 



IVeneh PropheU ridicnUd at Bartholomew Jhii 
*^ Not contented to deny these prophesyinj 
Enthusiasts the honour of a persecution, w 
have delivered 'em over to the cruellest con 
tempt in the world. I am told, for certain 
that they ar» 9X this v^ry time the subject of i 
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choice Droll or Puppet-Show at BarfUmy-FtdT. 
There, doubtless, their strange yoiees and invol- 
nntary agitations are admirably well acted, by 
the motion of wires, and inspiration of pipes. 
For the bodies of the prophets, in their state 
of prophecy, being not in their own power, but 
(m they say themselves) more passive organs, 
actuAted by an exterior force, have nothing na- 
taral, or resembling real life, in any of their 
sounds or motions : so that how awkwardly so- 
ever a Puppet-Show may imitate other actions, 
it must needs represent this passion to the life. 
And whilst Bart^emy^Yair is in possession of 
this privilege, I dare stand security to our Na- 
tioaal Church, that no sect of Enthusiasts, no 
new renders of prophecy or miracles, shall ever 
get the start, or put her to the trouble of trying 
her strength with 'em, in any case." — Suaftes- 
buey's CharacteruticM, vol. 1, p. 27. 



Eiptritnenti on the Alphabet by a Fanatic in 

Priton. 

*'I KNEW once a notable Enthutieut of the 
itinerant kind, who being upon a high spiritual 
idventnre in a country where prophetic missions 
are treated as no jest, was, as he told me, com- 
mitted a close prisoner, and kept for several 
months where he saw no manner of light. In 
this banishment from Letters and Discourse, the 
man very wittily invented an amusement much 
to his purpose, and highly preservative both of 
health and humour. It may be thought, per- 
haps, that of all seasons or circumstances here 
was one of the most suitable to our oft-mentioned 
practice of Soliloquy ; especially since the pris- 
oner was one of those whom in this age we 
Qsnally call Phihtopherty a successor of Paracel- 
SQs, and a Master in the Occult Sciences. But 
>8 to Moral Science, or any thing relating to 
Self-converte^ he was a mere novice. To work 
therefore he went after a different method. He 
tuned his natural pipes, not af^er the manner of 
ft musician, to practice what was melodious and 
Agreeable in sounds, but to fashion and form all 
Sorts of articulate voices the most distinctly that 
"Was possible. This he performed by strenuously 
exalting his voice, and essaying it in all the 
several dispositions and configurations of his 
throat and mouth. And thus bellowing, roar- 
ing, snarling, and otherwise variously exerting 
his organs of sound, he endeavoured to discover 
^vhat letters of the Alphabet could best design 
Qach species, or what new letters were to be 
invented, to mark the undiscovered modifica- 
tions. He found, for instance, the letter A to 
^ a most genuine character, an original and 
pare Vowel, and justly placed as principal in 
the front of the alphabetic order. For having 
<}Qly extended his under jaw to its utmost 
^nce from the upper; and, by a proper 
htsertion of his fingers, provided against the 
<^traction of either corner of his mouth; he 
experimentally discovered it impossible for 
hnroan tongue, under these circumstances, to 
^t any other modJAcatioa of soand than that 



which was described by this primitive character. 
The vowel O was formed by an orbicular dis- 
position of the mouth, as was aptly delineated in 
the character itself. The vowel U, by a paral- 
lel protrusion of the lips. The other vowels 
and consonants, by other various collisions of 
the mouth, and operations of the active tongue 
upon the passive gum or palate. The result of 
this profound speculation and long exercise of 
our prisoner, was a Philosophical JVeatisCy which 
he composed when he was set at liberty. He 
esteemed himself the only Master of Voice and 
Language, on the account of this hb Radical 
Science and Fundamental Knowledge o( Sounds. 
But whoever had taken him to improve their 
voice, or teach 'em an agreeable or just man- 
ner of Accent or Delivery, would, I believe, 
have found themselves considerably deluded."^ 
Shaftesbury's Characteriitic9j vol. 1, p. 287. 



CuUivation of Temper. 

" If happily we are bom of a good nature ; 
if a liberal education has formed in us a gen- 
erous temper and disposition, weU-regulated 
appetites and worthy inclinations; 'tis well for 
us, and so indeed we esteem it. But who is 
there endeavours to give these to himself, or to 
advance his portion of happiness in this kind? 
Who thinks of improving, or so much as of 
preserving his share, in a world where it must 
of necessity run so great a hazard, and where 
we know an honest nature is so easily corrupt- 
ed? All other things relating to us are pre- 
served with care, and have some art or economy 
belonging to 'em ; this which b nearest related 
to us, and on which our happiness depends, is 
alone committed to chance : And Jkmper b the 
only thing ungovemed, whilst it governs all the 
rest.'- — Shaftesbury's CharaeteristicSy vol. 2, 
p. 293. 



Love of the Wonderfnl. 

" For, what stronger pleasure b there with 
mankind, or what do they earlier learn, or 
longer retain, than the love of hearing and relate 
ing things strange and incredible ? How won- 
derful a thing b the Love of Wondering^ and of 
raising Wonder I 'Tb the delight of children 
to hear tales they shiver at, and the vice of old 
age to abound in strange stories of times past. 
We come into the world wondering at every- 
thing; and when our wonder about common 
things b over, we seek something new to 
wonder at. Our last scene b, to tell wonders 
of our Dim, to all who ^ill believe 'em. And 
amidst all thb, 'tis well if Truth comes off but 
moderately tainted." — Shaftxsbury's Charac* 
teristicSy vol. 2, p. 325. 



Superstition always according to the Nwmber of 
thou who practise upon it. 

"'Twill, Viowevw, %s\ coTv<iW!«>^\» V^tbA 
imqQeBlionably tni«, ajccot^^^ xo y:X>X»»^«c^s^- 
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metic, in every nation whatsoever, *That the 
quantity of Superstition (if I may so speak) will, 
in proportion, nearly answer the number of 
Priests, Diviners, Soothsayers, Prophets, or such 
who gain their livelihood, or receive advantages, 
by officiating in religious affairs/ For if these 
Dealers are numerous, they will force a Trade. 
And as the liberal hand of the magistrate can 
easily raise swarms of this kind where they are 
already but in a moderate proportion ; so where, 
through any other cause, the. number of these, 
increasing still by degrees, is suffered to grow 
beyond a certain measure, they will soon raise 
such a ferment in men's minds, as will at least 
compel the magistrate, however sensible of the 
grievance, to be cautious in proceeding to a 
Reform^ — Shaftesbury's Characteristics^ vol. 
3, p. 46. 



Well for US that Beasts do not act in Union. 

**Well it is, perhaps, for Mankind, that 
though there are so many animals who naturally 
herd for Company^ s sake and mutual Affection, 
there are so few who for Conveniency and by 
Necessity are obliged to a strict union, and kind 
of confederate state. The creatures, who ac- 
cording to the economy of their kind, are 
obliged to make themselves habitations of de- 
fence against the seasons and other incidents; 
they who in some parts of the year are deprived 
of all subsistence, and are therefore necessitated 
to accumulate in another, and to provide withal 
for the safety of their collected stores ; are by their 
nature, indeed, as strictly joined, and with as prop- 
er aiibctions towards their public and community, 
as the looser kind, oi a more easy subsistence 
and support, are united in what relates merely 
to their ofispring and the propagation of their 
species. Of these thoroughly associating and 
confoderate animals, there are none I have ever 
heard oi who in bulk or strength exceed the 
Beaver. The major-part of these Political 
Animals, and creatures of a joint stock, are as 
inconsiderable as the race of Ants or Bees. 
But had nature assigned such an economy as 
this to so puissant an animal, for instance, as 
the Elephant, and made him withal as prolitie 
as those smaller creatures commonly are ; it 
might have gone hard perhaps with Mankind : 
And a single animal, who by his proper might 
and prowess has often decided the fate of the 
greatest battles which have been fought by 
human race, should he have grown up into a 
society, with a genius for architecture and me- 
chanics proportionable to what we observe in 
those smaller creatures; we should, with all 
our invented machines, have found it hard to 
dispute with him the dominion of the continent." 
— Shaftesbury's Characteristics, vol. 3, p. 220. 



question : not by any superiority of edocatiai, 
for that has been completely neglected, aad 
few of them can either write or read. The 
more independent state of the women, and their 
consequent greater influence in society, may he 
one cause, and a less diffusion of wealth tnd 
luxury another ; a strict police assists, and their 
living more together in their father's familj is 
likewise favourable to virtue. It is no uncoa. 
mon thing, in any station of life, for a man to 
have his sons, and their wives and children, 
residing with him, in peace and harmony. The 
ties of kindred are drawn closer in France thu 
in England : and the laws respect the principle, 
for they do not allow near relations to bear tee- 
timony against each other ; the prohibition ex* 
tends, I believe, as far as to nephews and 
nieces." — Mrs. Carey's Tour in France, p. 31. 



Family Republics in Auvergne. 

'^ Several small family republics have bees 
established between five and six centuries in the 
vicinity of Thiers. One of these communities 
consists of about thirty or forty individuals, who 
carry on their occupations together, and bring 
their profits to the common stock. They maks 
laws and regulations for themselves, living in 
perfect equality, and dining at the public table. 
I must remark here, that these sticklers for 
equality will not allow the women any share in 
its enjoyments. They will not even suffer them 
to dine at the same time with themselves ; con- 
ceiving probably, like other sons of liberty, that 
a fair division is made of the moral obligations, 
when the rights are assigned to the men, and 
the duties to the women. 

^* These communities were in a declining 
state at the beginning of the Revolution, when 
the Voyage en Auvergne was published." — 
Mrs. Carey's Tour in France, p. 347. 



The French more moral than the English. 

*' There can be no doubt that the habits of 
the people are more moral in France than in 
£ngland ; how they have been induced, is the 



Trade of Criticism in Shaftesbury^ s time. 

^' There is, I know, a certain species of 
Authors who subsist wholly by the criticising or 
commenting practice upon others, and can ap- 
pear in no other form besides what this crapIoT- 
luent authorizes them to assume. They have 
no original character or Jirst part ; but wait for 
something which may be called a Work, in 
order to graft upon it, and come in for sharers, 
at second hand. 

The pen^men of this capacity and degree, 
are, from their function and employment, d^* 
tinguished by the title of Answerers, For ^^ 
happens in the world that there are readers of 
a genius and size just fitted to these anstcerif^S 
authors. These, if they teach 'em nothing el^^ 
will teach 'em, they think, to criticise. AP^ 
though the new practising critics are of a so^ 
unlikely ever to miderstand any original book C^ 
writing; they can understand or at least tC^ 
member and quote, the subsequent reflection^ 
flouts, and jeers, which may accidentally b^ 
made on such a piece. Where-ever a gent]i&^ 
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man of this sort happens, at any time, to be in 

coiDpany, you shall no sooner hear a new book 

spoken of, than 'twill be asked, ^Who has 

answered it V or, * When is there an answer to 

come out V Now the afwirer, as our gentleman 

knows, must needs be newer than the hook. 

And the netoer a thing is, the more fashionable 

still, and the genteeler the subject of discourse. 

For this the bookseller knows how to fit our 

gentleman to a nicety ; for ho has commonly an 

amwtr ready bespoke, and perhaps finished by 

the time his ruw book comes abroad. And 'tis 

CMids but our fashionable gentleman, who takes 

both together, may read the latter first, and 

drop the other for good and all." — Shaftes- 

ixj&y's Characteristics j vol. 3, p. 269. 

— jind of Men of Letters. 

" In our nation, and especially in our present 
age, whibt wars, debates, and public convulsions. 
torn our minds so wholly upon business and 
affiiirs; the better geniuses being in a manner 
necessarily involved in the active sphere, on 
which the general eye of mankind is so strongly 
fixed ; there must remain in the theatre of wit, 
a sufficient vacancy of place ; and the quality 
of actor upon that stage, must of consequence 
be Tery easily attainable, and at a low price of 
ingenuity or understanding. 

"The persons, therefore, who are in pos- 
session of the prime parts in this deserted 
theatre, being suffered to maintain their ranks 
and stations in full ease, have naturally a good 
agreement and understanding with their fellow- 
Wit9. Being indebted to the times for this 
happiness, that with so little industry or capac- 
ity, they have been able to serve the nation 
with wit, and supply the place of real dispensers 
and ministers of the Muses' treasures ; they 
must, necessarily, as they have any love for 
themselves, or fatherly affection for their works, 
conspire one with another, to preserve their com- 
mon interest of indolence, and justify their remiss- 
ness, uncorrectness, insipidness, and downright 
ignorance of all literate art or Just poetic beauty : 
Magna inter molles concordia. 
''For. this reason you see 'em mutually 
Courteous, and benevolent; gracious and oblig- 
i<ig, beyond measure ; complimenting one an- 
<Hiier interchangeably, at the head of their 
^orks, in recommendatory verses, or in separate 
panegyrics, essays, and fragments of poetry, 
^Uch as in the Miscellaneous Collections (our 
yearly retail of wit) we see curiously compacted, 
^nd acconunodated to the relish of the world. 
^ere the TSfrocinium of geniuses is annually 
displayed. Here, if you think fit, you may 
itaake acquaintance with the young offspring of 
'^ts, as they come up gradually under the old ; 
^th due courtship and homage,' paid to those 
High predecessors of fame, in hope of being one 
^y admitted, by turn, into the noble order, and 
^inade Wits by patent and authority. 

" This is the young fry which you may see 
^^y Surrounding the grown Poet, or chief, 
Play-house jiuthoTj at a coffee-hou$€. They are I 



his guards ; ready to take up arms for him, if 
by some presumptuous Critic he is at any time 
attacked. They are, indeed, the very shadows 
of their immediate predecessor, and represent 
the same features, with some small alteration, 
perhaps, for the worse. They are sure to aim 
at nothing above or beyond their master; and 
would on no account give him the least jealousv 
of their aspiring to any degree or order of 
writing above him. From hence that harmony 
and reciprocal esteem, which, on such a bottom 
as this, cannot fail of being perfectly well 
established among our Poets : The age, mean- 
while, being after this manner hopefully pro- 
vided, and secure of a constant and like succes- 
sion of meritorious Wits, in every kind !" — 
Shaftesbury's Characteristics^ vol. 3, p. 273. 



Jeremy Taylor''s Popularity. 

"We see the Reverend Doctor's [Bishop 
Taylor's] Treatises standing, as it were, in the 
front of this order of authors, and as the fore- 
most of those Good Books used by the politest 
and most refined Devotees of either sex. They 
maintain the principal place in the study of 
almost every elegant and high Divine. They 
stand in folios and other volumes, adorned with 
variety of pictures, gildings, and other decora- 
tions, on the advanced shelves in glass cupboards 
of the lady^s closets. They are in use at all 
seasons, and for all places } as well for Church 
Service, as Closet Preparation; and, in short, 
may vie with any devotional books in British 
Christendom.'''* — Shaftesbury's Characteristics^ 
vol. 3, p. 327. 



Flemish Merchants trading on Borrowed Capital. 

" IpssB solsB belli suspiciones inferiorem Ger- 
maniam evertunt, eo quod commercia impediant. 
PulcherrimsB enim ilia urbes et populosissimse 
constant ex mercatoribus et opificibus ; et pleri- 
que mcrcatores negotiantur pecunia fcenori ac- 
cepta, quod solet ibi esse gravissimum. Jam 
vero cum ibi cessent commercia, et mercatores 
non utantur opera opificum, qui fere omnes in 
diem vivunt, roiseri homines non habent unde se 
et suam familiam sustentent ; mercatores autem 
foDuore exhauriuntur. Itaque infinita illorum 
hominum multitudo coacta egestate jam patriam 
relinquit, et fere plures quam Gallos hie' per 
plateas discursantes videmus; qnamvis audiam 
adhuc plures conspici Roltomagi, et in reliquis 
urbibus maritimis Normannias, ac etiam Londini 
in Angli^. Quid autcm fiat si ad arma devenia- 
tur, et Hispani pro arbitrfo leges prsescribant ? 
Ego doleo vicem illius cultissimas gentis, et qua 
reliquas omnes notas industria superare videtur." 
A. D. 1566. — Hubert Lajvouet, Epistolet ad 
Camerarium, p. 59. 



Effects of Error, 
" A MISTAKE in /oct, \>ft\iis^ Tvo ca?aaft gt ^^^^ 
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of ill ftflfection, can be no cause of vice. Bot a 
mistake of right, being the cause of unequal 
aflectioo, mast of necessity be the cause of 
vicious action, in every intelligent or rational 
being. 

^* Bat as there are many occasions where the 
matter of right may, even to the most discerning 
part of mankind, appear difficult, and of doubt- 
ful decision, ^tis not a slight mistake of this kind 
which can destroy the character of a virtuous or 
wDorthf man. But when, either through super- 
stition or ill custom, there come to be very gross 
mistakes in the assignment or application of the 
affection; when the mistakes are either in their 
nature so groas, or so complicated and frequent, 
that a creature cannot well live in a natural 
state, nor with due afTeCtions, compatible with 
human society and civil life ; then is the charac- 
ter of virtue forfeited." — Shaftesbury's Char- 
acteristict, vol. 2, p. 34. 



OrdUr. 



" A pRovfBBifCK must be proved from what 
we see of Order in things present. We must 
contend for Order; and in this part chiefly, 
where Virtue is eonoemed. All must not be 
referred to a Hertafier. For, a disordered state, 
in which all present care of things is given up. 
Vice UBOontrouled, and Virtue neglected, repre- 
sents a very Chao9, and reduces us to the 
beloved Atoms, Chance, and Confusion, of the 
Atheists. 

" What, therefore, can be worse done in the 
cause of a Deity, than to magnify disorder, and 
exaggerate (as some zealous people do) the 
misfortunes of Virtue, so iar as to render it an 
unhappy choice with respect to this world? 
They err widely, who propose to turn men to 
the thoughts of a better world, by making 'em 
think so ill of thit. For to declaim in this 
manner against Virtue to those of a looser faith, 
will make 'em the less believe a Deity, but not 
the more a Future State. Nor can it be thought 
sincerely that any man, by having the most ele- 
vated opinion of Virtue, and of the happiness it 
creates, was ever the less inclined to the belief 
of a Future State. On the contrary^ it will ever 
be found, that as they who are favourers of Vice 
are always the least willing to hear of a future 
existence ; so they who arc in love with Virtue, 
are the readiest to embrace that opinion which 
renders it so illustrious, and makes its cause 
triumphant." — Shaptksbukt's Charaeteristict, 
voL 2, p. 277. 



Argument of Thsism from the iUuitratum of a 

Bhip. 

** iMAOiiia only some person entirely a stran- 
ger to navigation, and ignorant of the nature of 
the sea or waters ; how great his astonishment 
woald be, when, finding himself on board some 
vessel, anchoring at sea, remote from all land- 
prospect, whilst it was yet a calm, he viewed 
the ponderous maohine firm and motionless in 



the midst of the smooth ocean, and considered 
its foundations beneath, together with its eord- 
age, masts, and sails, above. How easily would 
he see the whole one regular structure, all thiii^ 
depending on one another ; the uses of the rooiu 
below, the lodgments and conveniences of mei 
and stores. But being ignorant of the intent or 
design of all above, would he pronounce the 
masts and cordage to be useless and comber' 
some, and for this reason condemn the fnae, 
and despise the architect ? O m'f friend ! let os 
not thus betray our ignorance; but consider 
where we are, and in what a Universe. Thiik 
of the many parts of the vast maohine in wiiieh 
we have so little insight, and of which it is in- 
possible we should know the ends and uses; 
when, instead of seeing to the highest pe!nda9ii^ 
we see only some lower deck ; and are, in thb 
dark case of flesh, confined even to the hold, aod 
meanest station of the vessel." — Shaftxsbuit's 
Characteristics, vol. 2, p. 289. 



Babbage on the Cost of things. 

"The cost of any article to the parcbsMr 
includes, besides supply and demand, another 
element, which, though often of little importance, 
is in many cases of great consequence. Tkt 
cost, to the purchaser, is the price he pays for onf 
article, added to the cost of verifying the fact of 
its having thai degree of goodness for which he 
contracts. In some cases the goodness of the 
article is evident on mere inspection : and is 
those cases there is not much difierence of price 
at difi*erent shops. The goodness of loaf sagar, 
for instance, can be discerned almost at a 
glance ; and the consequence is, that the price 
of it is so uniform, and the profit upon it so 
small, that no grocer is at all anxious to sell it; 
whilst on the other hand, tea, of which it is 
exceedingly diflioult to judge, and which can be 
adulterated by mixture so as to deceive the skill 
even of a practised eye, has a great variety of 
diflerent prices, and is that article which every 
grocer is most anxious to sell to his customers. 
The difficulty and expense of verification are, 
in some instances, so considerable, as to jasti^ 
the deviation from well established principles. 
Thus it has been found so difficult to detect the 
adulteration of flour, and to measure its good 
qualities, that, contrary to the maxim that 
(xovemment can generally purchcue any artidi 
at a cheaper rate than that at which they <^ 
manufacture it, it |ias been considered lao^ 
economical to build extensive fiour-mills (sQch 
as those at Deptford) and to grind their own 
eom, than to verify each sack purchased, and to 
employ persons in continually devising methods 
of detecting the new modes of adulteration wbioh 
might be resorted to." — Babbaoe's Economy rf 
Manufactures^ p. 101. 



Fraud* in Clover Seed, 
'* SoMC years sinoe, a mode of preparing o]^ 
clover and trefoil seeds by a process (^^ 
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^ doctoring,^ bec&me so prevalent as to excite the 
attention of the Hoase of Commons. It ap- 
peared in evidence before a committee, that the 
old seed of the white clover was doctored by 
first wettuog it slightly, and then drying it with 
Che fumes of burning sulphur ; and that the red 
clorer had its colour improved by shaking it in 
a sack with a small quantity of indigo ; but this 
being detected after a time, the doctor* then used 
a preparation of log-wood, fined by a little 
copperas, and sometimes by verdigris; thus at 
once improving the appearance of the old seed, 
and diminishing, if not destroying, its vegetative 
power already enfeebled by age. Supposing no 
injury had resulted to good seed so prepared, it 
was proved that, from the improved appearance, 
its nuurket price would be enhanced by this pro- 
cess from five to twenty-five shillings a hundred- 
weight. But the greatest evil arose from the 
(arcomstanoe Of these processes rendering old 
and worthless seed in appearance equal to the 
best. One witness tried some doctored seed, 
and found that not above one grain in a hundred 
grew, and that those which did vegetate died 
awij afterwards, whilst about eighty or ninety 
per cent, of good seed usually grows. The 
leed so treated was sold to retail dealers in the 
cooQtry, who of course endeavoured to purchase 
ftt the cheapest rate, and from them it got into 
the hands of the farmers; neither of these 
classes being at all capable of distinguishing the 
fraodulent from the genuine seed. Many culti- 
vators, in consequence, diminished their con- 
nmption of the article ; and others were obliged 
to pay a higher price to those who had skill to 
distinguish the mixed seed, and who had in- 
tegrity and character to prevent them from deal- 
ing in it." — Babbaqb^s Economy of Menfmfac* 
tsrei, p. 102. 



CoaUMerchanti, 

" FivE-sixtKS of the London public is sup- 
plied by a class of middle-men who are called 
is the trade * Bram-plate CoeU-merekanti :' these 
eoosist principally of merchants' clerks, gentle- 
Btta's servants, and others, who have no wharfs, 
bat merely give their orders to some true coal- 
merchant, who sends in the coals from his wharf. 
The brass-plate coal-merchant, of course, re- 
ceives a commission for his agency, which is 
JQst 80 much loss to the consumer." — Babbaob's 
£amomy of Manufaciure$j p. 1 24. 



MechaniccU Projectort—^heir Ignorance and Pre- 

eumption. 

"Thbbx is, perhaps, no trade or profession 
ttxistiog in which there is so much quackery, 
10 moch ignorance of the scientific principles, 
^ of the history of their own art, with respect 
to its resources and extent, as is to be met with 
>i&ong9t mechanical projectors. The self-eon- 
*titated engineer, dazzled with the beauty of 
*oi&e perhaps really original contrivance, as- 
>Qnies his new pro&isioa with as little suspicion 



that previous instruction, that thought and pain- 
ful labour, are necessary to its successful exer- 
cise, as does the statesman or the senator. 
Much of this false confidence arises from the 
improper estimate which ia entertained of the 
difficulty of invention in mechanics; and it is 
of great importance, to the individuals and to 
the families of those who are thus led away 
from more suitable pursuits, the dupes of their 
own ingenuity and of the popular voice, to con- 
vince both them and the public that the power 
of making new mechanical combinations is a 
possession common to a multitude of minds, and 
that it by no means requires talents of the 
highest order. It is still more important that 
they should be convinced that the great merit, 
and the great success, of those who have at- 
tained to eminence in such matters, was almost 
entirely due to the unremitted perseverance 
with which they concentrated upon the suc- 
cessful invention the skill and knowledge which 
years of study had matured." — Babbaob's 
Economy of Manufaeture»y p. 212-13. 



Steam PouibUitiet for Iceland from itt Hot 

Spring*, 

" Thb discovery of the expansive power of 
steam, its condensation, and the doctrine of 
latent heat, has already added to the population 
of this small island, millions of hands. But the 
source of this power is not without limits, and 
the eoal*minee of the world may ultimately be 
exhausted. Without adverting to the theory 
that new formations of that mineral are now 
depositing under the sea, at the estuaries of 
some of our larger rivers ; without anticipating 
the apptioation of other fluids requiring a less 
supply of caloric than water ;-«-we may remark 
that the sea itself offers a perennial source of 
power hitherto almost unapplied. The tides, 
twice in each day, raise a vast mass of water, 
which might be made available for driving 
machinery. But supposing heat still to remain 
necessary when the exhausted state of our coal- 
fields renders it expensive,^ong before that 
period arrives, other methods will probably have 
been invented for producing it. In some dis- 
tricts, there are springs of hot water, which 
have flowed for centuries unchanged in tem- 
perature. In many parts of the island of Isohia, 
by deepening the sources of the hot springs but 
a few foet, the water boils ; and there can be 
little doubt that, by boring a short distance, 
steam of high pressure would issue from the 
orifice. In Iceland, the sources of heat are 
still more plentiful ; and their proximity to large 
masses of ice, seems almost to point out the 
future destiny of that island. The ice of its 
glaciers may enable its inhabitants to liquefy 
the gases with the least expenditure of mechani- 
cal force; and the heat of its volcanoes may 
supply the power necessary for their condensa- 
tion. Thus in a future age^ poujcr lasc^ V^^Aonvt^ 
the staple oommodixy ol \}kkjb V^\atA«.T^ «sA^ 
the inhabitants oC ot^iet No\Qani<(& d^vnfi.\&\ «b^ 
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possibly the very process by which they will 
procure this article of exchange for the luxuries 
of happier climates, may, in some measure, 
tame the tremendous element which occasionally 
devastates their provinces." — Babbaoe's Econ- 
omy of Manu/acturei^ p. 317. 



Religioui Conelutumi from PhUotophy. 

*^ In whatever light we examine the triumphs 
and achievements of our species over the ore- 
aHion submitted to its power, we explore new 
sources of wonder. But if science has called 
iato real existence the visions of the poet, if the 
accumulating knowledge of ages has blunted 
the sharpest and distanced the loftiest of the 
shafts of the satirist, — the philosopher has con* 
ferred on the moralist an obligation of surpass- 
ing weight. In unveiling to him the living 
miracles whieh teem in rich exuberance around 
the minutest atom, as well as throughout the 
largest masses of ever-active matter, he has 
placet! before him resistless evidence of im- 
measurable design. Surrounded by every form 
of animate and inanimate existence, the sun of 
science has yet penetrated but through the outer 
fold of Nature's majestic robe ; but if the phi- 
losopher were required to separate, from amongst 
those countless evidences of creative power, 
one being, the masterpiece of its skill ; and from 
that being to select one gift the choicest of all 
the attributes of life; — turning within his own 
breast, and conscious of those powers which 
have subjugated to his race the external world, 
and of those higher powers by which he has 
subjugated to himself that creative faculty which 
aids his faltering conceptions of a deity, — the 
humble worshipper at the altar of truth would 
pronounce that being, — man ; that endowment, 
—human reason. 

'^ But however hurge the interval that sepa- 
rates the lowest from the highest of those sentient 
beings which inhabit our planet, all the re- 
sults of observation, enlightened by all the rea- 
sonings of the philosopher, combine to render it 
probable that^ in the vast extent of creation, the 
proudest attribute of our race b but, perchance, 
the lowest step in the gradation of intellectual 
existence. For since every portion of our own 
material globe, and every animated being it 
supports, afford, on more scrutinizing inquiry, 
more perfect evidence of design, it would indeed 
be most unphilosophical to believe that those 
sister spheres, glovnng with light and heat 
radiant from the same central source,— and that 
the members of those kindred systems almost 
lost in the remoteness of space, and perceptible 
only from the countless multitude of their con- 
gregated globes, — should each be no more than 
a floating chaos of unformed matter,— or, being 
all the work of the same Almighty Architect, 
that no living eye should be gladdened by their 
forms of beauty, that no intellectual being should 
expand its faculties in decyphering their laws." 
— Babbaqx's Economy of Manufacturei^ p. 319 
-20. 



John»on''i Opinion that the Rage of Trade uctdi 

detCroy itu{f, 

"Depend upon it, said Dr. Johnson, this 
rage of trade will destroy itself. You and I 
shall not see it ; but the time will come wbeo 
there will be an end of it. Trade is like gio- 
ing. If a whole company are gamesters, plijr 
must cease ; for there is nothing to be woa 
When all nations are traders, there is nothini^ 
to be gained by trade ;' and it will stop fint 
where it is brought to the greatest perfection.'- 
— Croker^M Boswell, vol. 2, p. 456. 



Johnton, of the Growth of Fahehoodt. 

"NoTHiNo," says Dr. Johnson, "but experi- 
ence, could evince the frequency of false infonn- 
ation, or enable any man to conceive that so 
many groundless reports should be propagated 
as every man of eminence may hear of himself. 
Some men relate what they think, as what tbej 
know, some men of confused memories aod 
habitual inaccuracy, ascribe to one man \rkat 
belongs to another; and some talk on without 
thought or care. A few men are sufficient to 
broach falsehoods, which are aftervirards inno* 
cently diffused by successive relators.^' — Cro- 
ker''t Boswell, vol. 4, p. 84. 



Johnwn upon Waget?- 

" It is of no consequence, said Johnson, hov 
high the wages of manufacturers are ; bat it 
would be of very bad consequence to raise th« 
wages of those who procure the immediate 
necessaries of life, for that would raise the pric« 
of provisions. Here, then, is a problem for 
politicians. It is not reasonable that the most 
useful body of men should be the worst paid; 
yet it does not appear how it can be ordered 
otherwise. It were to be wished that a mode 
for its being otherwise were found out. In the 
mean time, it is better to give temporary assist- 
ance by charitable contributions to poor labour- 
ers, at times when provisions are high, than to 
raise their wages; because if wages are once 
raised, they will never get down again."— 
CrokerU Boswell, vol. 2, p. 490. 



Johnton' M Opinion why Infidelity uhu not ckedxd. 
" Boswell. I asked if it was not strange 
that Government should permit so many iofi^^^ 
writings to pass without censure. Joh-nson- 
Sir, it is mighty foolish. It is for want of 
knowing their own power. The present family 
on the throne came to the crown against the 
will of nine-tenths of the people. Whether 
those nine-tenths were right or wrong, it is not 
our business now to enquire. But such being 
the situation of the royal family, they were ghw 
to encourage all who would be their friends- 
Now you know every bad man is a whig ; every 
man who has loose notions. The Church yff^^ 
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n against this family. They were, as I say, 
lad to encourage any friends; and therefore, 
ince their accession there is no instance of any 
ftan being kept hack on aocoant of his bad 
sinciples; and hence this inundation of im- 
iety." — Croker't Boswbll, vol. 2, p. 497. 



jilbums. 



A Gbrman in St. Evremond^s comedy sa3rs, 
'C^est une ooutume g6n6rale en Allemagne 
{lie «?e Yoyager; nous voyageons de pero en 
lis, sans qu'auoune afiaire nous en empeche 
famais. Si-tot que nous avons appris la langue 
Latine, nous nous pr^ parens au voyage. La 
premiere chose dont on se fournit, c'ost d'un 
[tinekairb qui enseigne les voyes ; la seconde, 
i'lin petit livre qui apprend ce quMl y a de 
curieux en chaque pays. Lors que nos voy- 
Bgeurs sont Gens de Lettres, ils se munisscnt 
en partant de chez eux, d^un livre blanc, bien 
relie qu'on nomme Album Amicobum ; et ne 
manquent pas dialler visiter les Savans de tous 
les lienx ou ils passent, et de le leur presenter 
afin qu'ils y mettent leur nom; ce quails font 
ordioairement en y joignant quelques propos 
sentcotieux, et quelque tdmoignage de bienveil- 
laoce, en toutes sortes de langues. II n'y a 
rien que nous ne fassions pour nous procurer 
eet honneur ; estimant que c'est une chose au- 
taot curieuse qu'instructive, d'avoir connu de 
^e ces gens doctes qui font tant de bruit dans 
le monde, et d^avoir un tpecinun de leur 6cri- 
tore. 

*'La Femme db Sir Politick. £st-ce la 
tout Tusage que vous faites de cet ing^nieux 
Livre? 

" L' Allemaicd. n nous est aussi d^un tr^- 
grand secours dans nos debauches : car lors que 
taatea les sant^s ordinaires ont ^t^ hues, ou 
prend 1* Album Amicorum, et faisant la revue 
de ces grands hommes qui ont eu )& bont^ d'y 
mettre leurs noms, ou boit leur sant^ oopieuse- 
Oent.'' — Sir Politic Would-be. — Oeuvret Metleet 
it SADrr-EvREMOND, torn. 2, p. 125. 



Deaths from Want in London, 

" Sauxdbbs Welch, the Justice," says John- 
son, " who was once high-constable of Holbom, 
Kad had the best opportunities of knowing the 
state of the poor, told rae that I under-rated the 
number, when I computed that twenty a week, 
Ukat Is^ above a thousand a year, died of hunger, 
Jtot absolutely of immediate hunger, but of the 
'lasting and other diseases which are the conse- 
quences of hunger. This happens only in so 
*^ge a place as London, where people are not 
W)wn.'' — Croker^i Boswbll, vol. 4, p. 275. 



jS Stylitet in India. 

"I SAW in the city of Sanjarur," says Ibn 
"atuta, " one of the Moslems who had been 
^^^X by the Jogees, and who had set up for 
^'iottelf a lofty ceiJ like an obelisk. Upon the 



top of this he stood for five-and-twenty days, 
during which time he neither ate nor drank. 
In this situation I left him, nor do I know how 
long he continued there after I had left tiie place. 
People say that they mix certain seeds, one of 
which is destined for a certain number of days 
or months ; and that they stand in need of no 
other support during all this time." — Travels of 
Ibn Batuta. p. 160. 



CatHine't Radicalism, 

"Now, the need inflames me, 
When I forethink the hard conditions 
Our states must undergo, except in time 
We do redeem ourselves to liberty 
And break the iron yoke forged for our nedos : 
For what less can we call it when we see 
The commonwealth engrossed so by a few, 
The giants of the state, that do by turns 
Enjoy her, and defile her I — While the rest. 
However great we are, honest and valiant, 
Are herded with the vulgar, and so kept 
As we were only bred to consume com. 
Or wear out wool, to drink the city's water, 
Ungraced, without authority or mark. — 
All places, honours, offices, are theirs ; — 
Which how long will you bear, most vaKant 

spirits ? — 
I call the faith of Grods and Men to question, 
The power is in our hands, our bodies able. 
Our minds as strong ; o' the contrary, in them 
All things grown aged with their weahh and 

years. 
There wants but only to begin the business, 
The issue is certain." 

Ben Joifsoif, vol. 4, p. 215. 



Catiline's Motives. 

** For our reward then : 
First, all our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 
Actions, decrees, judgements against us, quitted : 
The rich men, as in Sylla's times, proscribed, 
And publication made of all their goods ; 
That house is yours ; that land is his ; thoso 

waters. 
Orchards and walks, a third's; he has that 

honour. 

And he that office ; 

You share .... magistracies, priesthoods, 
Wealth and felicity, amongst yon, friends. — 
Is there a beauty here in Rome you love ? 
An enemy you would kill? What head's not 

yours? 
Whose wife — whose daughter?" 

Ben Jonson, — CcUiline, vol. 4, p. 219. 



Copt/o^— a Pecu-nuiry Word. 

"Flocks and herds constituted the chief 
wealth of ancient nations : the common speech 
of the Roman, the Norman, and the Anglo- 
Saxon, discloses the class axvd eViAx^jc^Xec ol ^^ 
objects which were ^tst coiva\AeT«^ «a cKaiitU^ 
or pecuniary properly \ 9sA nAjS^sX. ^^ y^Vissa^. 
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economist yainly kboan to define his abstract 
capital^ the term, in its original signification, 
merely results from the rude ennmeration of the 
stock by the heads of the animals of which it 
was composed."— Paloeavb's Rise and Prog' 
rets of the Englitk CommonvftaUk, p. 186. 



Belief Rejected with at little Reaton at it it Re- 
ceived. 

** CoMME nous ne recevons point notre cr6- 
ance par la raison, aossi la raison ne nous en 
fait-clle pas changer. Un dugout secret des 
vieux scntimens nous fait sortir de la religion 
dans laquelle nous avons v6cu *, Tagr^ment que 
trouve Tesprit en de nouvelles pens^, nous fait 
entrer dans une autre : et lers qu^on a chang6 
de religion, si on est fort a parler des erreurs 
qu'on a quitt6es, on est assez foible a 6tablir la 
v6rit6 de oelle qu^on a prise."— ^aint Evre- 
MOND, torn. 4, p. 98. 



New-Zealander* t Account of the Man in the 

Moon. 

Professor Lee, in a note to his translation 
of the Travels of Ibn Batuta, says, ''The follow- 
ing account of the Man in the Moon, I had 
from the mouth of a New-Zealander : A man 
named Celano once happened to be thhrsty ; and 
coming near a well by moonlight, he intended 
to drink ; but a cloud coming over the Moon 
prevented him. He then curst the Moon be- 
cause it refused to give him its light ; but upon 
this the Moon came down and took him up 
forcibly, together with a tree on which he had 
laid hold ; and there he is now seen, continued 
the Zealander, with the tree, just as he was 
taken up. I would merely remark, that it is 
by no means surprising that vulgar credulity 
should be much the same all the world over : 
but that it should arrive at almost precisely the 
same results, is curioos enough." — ^P. 161. 



When Seamanthip it wanted. 

'' Each petty hand 
Can steer a ship becahnM ; but he that will 
Govern and carry her to her ends, must know 
His tides, his> currents ; how to shift bis sails : 
What she will bear in foul, what in fair wea- 
thers; 
Where her springs are, her leaks, and how to 

stop 'em ; 
What sands, what shelves, what rocks do threat- 
en her ; 
The forces and the natures of all winds. 
Gusts, storms, and tempests: when her keel 

ploughs hell, 
And deck knocks heaven ; then to manage her. 
Becomes the name and office of a pilot." 

Ben Jonson, Catiline^ — ^vol. 4, p. 249. 



emment," says Sib Waltee Raleigh, " 
be left to newness of opinion and men^s Uld 
soon after, as many kinds of religion will s] 
up as there are parish churches within Engi 
every contentious and ignorant person, c)o( 
his fancy with the spirit of God, and his 
gination with the gift of Revelation ; insoi 
that when the Truth, which is but one, 
appear to the simple multitude no less var 
than contrary to itself, the faith of men 
soon after, die away by degrees, and all rel 
be held in scorn and contempt."— ifijtor 
the World, book 2, chap. 5, i 1. 



Effect of Anarchy upon Religion, 
*' When all order, discipline, and Churoh gov- 



Paganitm probable in Humect opinum. 

^^ Fur if we examine wiUioiit prejudice 
ancient heathen mjrthology as contained ii 
poets, we shall not discover i^ it any such 
strous absurdity as we may at first be a 
apprehend. Where is the difficulty in coo 
ing that the same powers, or principles, ^ 
ever they were, which formed this vi 
world, men, and animals, produced also a 
cies of intelligent creatures of more refined 
stance, and greater anthority, than the i 
That these creatures may be capricious 
vengeful, passionate, voluptuous, is easily 
ceived ; nor is any circumstance more apt ai 
ourselves to engender such vices, than tl 
cense of absolute authority. And id short 
whole mythological system is so natural, 
in the variety of planets and worlds oontaia 
this universe, it seems more than probable 
somewhere or other it is reidly carried 
execution."—- Hume's Ettatft, vd. 2, p. 2^ 



Hume on Chattity I 

" It is needless," says Hume, '^ to disKi 
The consequence of a very free commero 
tween the sexes, and of their living roue 
gether, will often terminate in intrigues 
gallantry. We must sacrifice somewhat o 
useful, if we be very anxious to obtain al 
agreeable qualities ; and cannot pretend to 
alike every advantage. Instances of li< 
daily multiplying will weaken the scandal 
the one sex, and teach the other by decrre 
adopt the famous maxim of La Fontaine 
regard to female infidelity ; that if one kno^ 
it is but a small matter ; if one knows it a 
is nothing." (Essays, vol. 2, p. 394.) 

Again (p. 255), he contends that t^e n 
sary ^' combination of the parents for the 
sistence of their young, is that akioe v 
requires the virtue of chastity, or fidelity t 
married bed. Without such a utility, it 
readily be owned," he asserts, "that so 
virtue would never be thought of." Anc 
being a favourite subject with this writer, v 
Inquiry concerning the Principles of Mor 
boasted of by himself as his best work, he 
oeeds to enlarge upon it in an additional 
(p. 490), in which he calls in the aid of ( 
to sustain him in his philosophic profligacy 
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ing all notions of virtue and vice to public 
, asks with an air of final triumph, ** And 
I, to what other purpose than that of util- 
» all the ideas of chastity and modesty 
?"-^This, says Archbishop Magee, is the 
ccTLT WxsB AND ViATUous Man of Adam 



Ram koi a Black TbnguAf ki$ LamU mUl 
be Black. 

lieu oara la la<M^ le sue gregge 
lontan da gli spinosi dumi, 
lappole e roghi, e da le valli 
"oppo Itete sian ; le madri elegga 
icato vel candide e molli ; 
guardi al monton ; che, bench^ ei mostri 
nevoso fuor, se V aspra lingua 
fosco color, di negto manto, 
oacchiato pel, produce i figli." 
Alamanici, CoUivazione^ torn. 1, p. 33. 

member, when keeping silkworms in my 

)d, to have heard and observed, that the 
of the silk wm indicated by that pf the 
legs before they began to spia : — as they 

I pale straw-cokRir or a bright yellow, so 

k nnifiDmly proved. 



T\trkey a new Bird in Toinnllo^e time. 
rcE describing the peacock, TAifaiLLo in- 

pavon d^ India, peregrin novello, 
el, sebben non ha si nobil coda, 
men buon morto, che quel vivo, hello." 

n Pqdere, cap. 3. 



'nglish reproached for deipiting their own 
Speech. 

HE Normans ne couthe speke tho bote 

5r owe speche, 

)eke French as dude atom, and here chyl- 

"en dude al so teche ; 

t.heymen of thys lond, that of her blod 

)me, 

h Sklle thuike speche that hii of hem 

)me: 

te a man eouthe French me[n?] tolth of 

fm wel lute, 

ve men holdeth to Englyss, and |o her 

ande speche gute. 

;ne ther ne be man in world contreyes 

)De, 

le holdeth to her kunde tpeche, bote En- 

elood one. 

1 me wot vor to conne bothe wel yt ys, 

e more that a man oo|i, the more worth 

9 ys." 

Robert of GLoucssTSa, vol. 1, p. 364. 



lb reconeUing Morgante to th* Damnation 
of hit Brothars, 

jiNDo reconciles Morgante to the death 
L 



of his Pagan brothers, and the consequences of 
their dying unbaptised, by this reasoning : 

^^ — *> Sonsi i nostri dottori acoordati, 
Pigliando tutti una oondusione, 

Che que' €he son nel ciel glorificati, 
S' avessin nel pensier compassione 

I>e' miseri parenti bhe dannati 

Son ne lo- inferno in gran confoaione, 

La lor felioita nulla sarebbe ; 

£ vedi che qui ingiusto Iddio parrebbe. 

" Ma egli haimo poeto in Gesu ferma spene ; 

E tanto pare a lor, quanto a lui pare ; 
AfTerman cid oh' e' fa, che facci bene, 

£ che Bon possi in nessun modo errare : 
Se padre o madre e ne T eteme pene. 

Do questo non si posson oonturbare : 
Che quel ohe piace a Bio, sol place a loro, 
Questo s' osserva ne V eterno coro." 

PuLCi, Morgante Maggiore, tom. 1, p. 16. 



lUncUdo'i Revenge t^nm the Qowntry^ in a true 

Feudal Spirit. 

The spirit in which a feudal Baron avenged 
himself upon the country when he was offended 
with his sovereign, is characteristically described 
by PuLoi. 

" Rinaldo milie volte giur6 a Dio, 

Che ne fara vendetta qualohe voha 

Di questo fraudolente iniquio e rio, 
Se prima non gli fia la vita tolta. 

E poi diceva, ^Caro cugin mio. 

So che tu m' ami; e pertanto m' asooltaj 

lo vo' che tutte il paese mbiamo, 

E che di mascalzon vita tegnamo. 

^* ^ E se San Pier trovassimo a cammino, 
Che sia spogliato e messo al fil di spada : 

E Ricciardetto ancor sia malandrino.' 
Rispose Astolfo, * Perohe stiamo a bada? 

lo spogliero Otton ' per un quattrino : 
Doman si vuol ohe s' assaki la strada : 

Non si nsparmi parente o oompagno; 

E poi si parta il bottino e U guadagno. 



(i t 



Se vi passasse eon sua eompagnia 
' Sant' Orsola 06^ V agnol Gabriello 
Ch* annunzio la vergine Maria, 

Che sia spogliato e toltogli il mantello.' 
Dioea RinaUb, ^ Per la fede mia, 

Che Dio ti ci ha mandate, car fratello : 
Troppo mi piace, e savio or ti oonoeco ; 
Parmi miU' anni che noi siam nel bosco.' 



" Quivi era Malagigi, e oonfermava 

Ch5 si dovesse fair com' egli ha detto. 

Rinaldo gente strana ragunava; 
Se sa sbandito ignun, gli da rioettp. 

C^nte ohe ognun )e forche meritava, 
A Mentalban rimetteva in asaetto. 

Donava panni, e fauea bnone spese ; 

Tanto oh' assai ne raguno in \iB.in»»fa. 



^ BVi owufMCtef. 
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" Tatto il fMese teneva in paara; 

Ogni di si sentia qaalche spavento : 
n tal fu morto io ana aeWa soura, 
£ tolto venti bisanti ; e al tal cento/' 

MargamU Maggior^ torn. 1, p. 280. 



Marriagt, 

" To bononr marriage mora yet, or rather to 
teach the married how to honoar one another, 
it if said that the wife was made of the has- 
band's rib ; not of his head, for Paul caljeth the 
husband the wife's head ; not of his foot, for he 
must not set her at his foot ; the servant is ap- 
pointed to serve, and his wife to help. If she 
most not matoh with the head, nor stoop at the 
foot, where shall he set her then? He roust 
set her at his heart ; and therefore she which 
should lie in his bosom, was made in his bosom^ 
and should be as close to him as his rib, of 
which she was fashioned." — Henry Smith's 
StrmotM, p. 12. 

'^ We see many times even the^ godly couples 
to jar when they are married, because there is 
some unfitness between them, which makes, 
odds. What is odds, but the contrary to even? 
Therefore make them even, saith one, and there 
will be no odds. From hence came the first 
use of the Ring in weddings, to represent this 
evenness : for if it be strailer than the finger, 
it will pinch ; and if it be wider than the finger, 
it will fall off; but if it be fit, it neither pinch- 
eth nor slippeth."-— Hsmrt Smith's SertnoM^ 
p. 19. 

A marginal note says, " The ceremony is not 
approved, but the invention declared." 



exhausted, the manufactures of Great Britaio 
will be transferred from the plains of Lancashire, 
WanK'ickshire, Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and other counties, to the highlands of Scotland^ 
to North Wales, and to the lake scenery of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. To those 
whose patriotism can embrace a period of a 
thousand years, this view of British manofao- 
tures may be consolatory." — Lounos's Gar- 
dener^i Magazint, up, 34, p. 516. 



Jeffrey HutUoti began to grow again after Thxrtfi. 

^' That which in my opinion seems the most 
observable, is what I have heard him several 
times affirm, that between the seventh year of 
his age and the thirtieth, he never grew aoj- 
thing considerable ; but after thirty he shot ap 
in a little time to that heighth of stature which 
he remained at in his old age, viz. about three 
foot and nine inches. The cause of this he as- 
cribed (how truly I know not) to the hardships 
much labour and beating which be endured 
when a slave to the Turks. This seems a 
paradox, how that which hath been observed 
to stop the growth of other persons sbonld be 
the cause of his. But let the Naturalists recoo- 
cile it." — Wright's History of RutlandMkirt, p. 
105. 



Loudon'M Scheme for Covering our Mountains 
Vfith Manufactories. 

** Were it found necessary to resort to water 
as a primary power instead of steam, the hills 
and mountains of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land would be found of immense value ; iuid the 
water which might be collected on them in 
zones, as hereafter described, would probably 
be more than sufficient to move all the machinery 
now in use on the island. To produce a ma^d- 
mum of effect by the water which falls on any 
hill, it ought to be collected in zones, the upper 
zone being formed fifty or an hundred feet lower 
than the summit of the hill or mountain, and 
each succeeding zone being made at a distance 
below the other, of a foot or two more than the 
diameter of the water-wheel to be driven by it. 
The number of wheels of fifty f(ot diameter 
which might thus be driven between the foot 
and the summit of a conical mountain fifteen 
hundred feet high, and who ie base covered an 
area of two thousand acres, mi^ht easily be cal- 
culated ; and that calculation would furnish data 
for estimating the power of any number of ir- 
regular mountains. It may possibly happen that 
in some future age when the coal mines are 



1569. — Our Cruisers almost cut off the Trsie 
between the Low Countries and Spain. 

*^ Anoli etiam faoessunt mullum negotii AK 
banc suis incursionibus maritimis, quibus illad 
mare occidentale ita infestum reddiderunt, nt 
plane cessent commercia inter Belgas et Hi»> 
panos." A. D. 1669. — Hubert Lanouet, Epis- 
toUe ad Camerarium, p. 112. 



Punishment Sure though Stow. 
*' Whilst the thief stealeth, the hemp grov- 
eth ; and the hook is covered within the bait 
We sit down to eat, and rise up to play, and 
from play to sleep, and an hundred years is 
counted little enough to sin in : but how manj 
sins thou hast set on the score, so many kio^ 
of punishment shall be provided for thee. How 
many years of pleasure thou hast taken, so many 
years of pain ; how many drams of delight, so 
many pounds of dolour; when Iniquity ha^ 
played her part. Vengeance leaps upon tls^ 
stage ; the Comedy is short, but the Trage^T 
is longer; the Black Guard shall attend ap^ 
yon, you shall eat at the table of Sorrow, a-^ 
the crown of Death shall be upon your hea3^ 
many glistening faces looking on you : and it^^ 
is the fear of sinners." — -Henry Smith's ^^' 
mons, p. 763. 



LangueCs Hope that Belgium and Maritime M^ 
venture will rid France of its Robbers. 
"In hao parte Gallias smit jam admodis^ 
crebra latrooinia, quamris diligenter in Uuroit^^ 
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inqniratar, et raulti quotidie cradelibos suppliciis 
afficiantur. Horum plerique sunt milites qui, 
absumptis iis quie in proximig beliis rapuerant, 
DoUam aliam rationem sibi victum quiBrendi 
Borunt. Sed spero quod plerosque istomin 
absument Belgiei tumultos, et ionginqus navi- 
gationes qus jam frequenter instituuntur." — 
Hubert Lakgukt, Epiitola ad Camerarium, 
p. 61. 



EmgHak TVade removed from jintwerp to Ifam- 

burgh — 1567. 

** BsLoiuM esse plane eversura Prooerum 
9taltitS& et ignavia non ignoras. Negotiationes 
Anglics quA fuerunt Antverpias, transferuntur 
Hamburgi^ ; et jam de conditionibus qaibus id 
fiat, convenit inter Anglos et Haroburgenses. 
Vereor ne ea res fkciat mutationem in aliquibus 
Gennania emporiis, et pnesertim in vestrb Lip- 
wnsi et in Francofurtensi ; nam cum Anglorum 
merces sint pretiosissimsB et maxime neoessarie, 
qaoconque se conferunt, solent plerunque sequi 
alii mercatores. Constat eos instituisse Brugense 
emporium, et postea Antverpiense." a.d. 1567. 
^HuBSKT Langubt, EpUtoUt ad Camerarium^ 
p. 68. 



Prayer. 

" O MIGHTY Prayer, that can such wonders do, 
To force both Heaven and the Almighty too ! 
Fools were those Giants, then ; since if, instead 
Of heaping hills on hills, as once they did. 
They had but heapt up prayers on prayers as 

fast, 
They might have easily conquered Heaven at 

last." 

Flbckicos, Parrago^ p. 2. 



Haj>pifie$i, 

*'*' So full, so high, so great a happiness, 
Aa nothing can be more that is not less ; 
Nothing beyond, but down the hill again ; 
And all addition rather loss than gain." 

Flkckkob, Farrago, p. 20. 



Langtieft Fear for Belgium — 1578. 

'Jam imminent Belgis, si non exitium, saltem 

fomms calamitates ; quie enim hactenus per- 

pessi sunt, qoamvis fnerint gravissima, judica^ 

boot fbisse ludum pre lis quae necesse est ut 

postea patiantur. Conscribuntur ipsis ad duo- 

decim millia equitum in Germania, quibus ad- 

j^getnr peditatus Helvetious, ac etiam Galli- 

CQs. Joannes Austri^u^us dioitur conscribere non 

nolto pauciores equites. Quid fiet ubi tantus 

otunerus hominum raptu viventium venerit in 

eas regiones que sunt angustas, magna ex parte 

jam devastatas, et pecunia plane exhaustsB ? Et 

cum habeant inimicos potentissimos Principes 

oH)is Christian!, nemo est a quo quicquam 

BQxilii sperare possint, praeterquara ab Anglis ; 

oec tamen indd speranda sunt magna auxilia, 

ob imperium illorum qui omnia timide et frigide 

*guiit. Ego oro Deum Omnipotentem, ut ipsis 

^it et calamitates quae imminere videntur, aver- 

^t ab ipsis." a. d. 1578. — Hubert Langubt, 

^pittoUe ad Camerarium, p. 255. 



Duke of Newcattle. 

" How great he was, would require a Chron- 
icle to tell ; as how he surpassed Lucullus^ rate 
in peace, who held that none who could not spend 
a private patrimony at an entertainment should 
be accounted splendid and magnificent ; or Cras- 
sus' rate in war, that none should be counted 
rich that could not maintain an army at their 
own proper cost. To tell his name only, is 
Chronicle enough : 'tis William Duke of New- 
castle ] who, as if his fate a^d the Crown's 
were inseparably conjoined, supported the Crown 
whilst he stood ; and when by the iniquity of 
the times he fell, the Crown fell too ; till they 
were both at last restored again, and raised to 
greater height than ever they were before ; 
the Crown by Heaven's favour, and he by 
favour o^ the Crown." — Fx.bcknoe's Farrago^ 
p. 27. 



jirthegal, 

John Rous '^representeth the famous Arthgal 

^ be one of the Knights of King Arthur's Round 

■* ^ble, and the first Earl of Warwick ; but he 

.^^Hh that the Britons did not pronounce the g 

'^ that name ; and that Arth, or Narth, signifi- 

^^ the same in that language as Ursus doth in 

^"^^tin; from whence he oonjectureth that the 

^tue Arthal took the Bear for his ensign, 

^^Hich 90 long continued a badge to the sue- 

^^^ding Earls." — ^Dugdalb's Warmckthire, p. 

^«0. 



Moral Censorship. 

^*A Censor," says Gibbon (vol. 1, p. 403), 
*' may maintain, he can never restore, the mor- 
ak of a state. It is impossible for such a mag- 
istrate to exert his authority with benefit, or 
even with efiect, unless he is supported by a 
quick sense of honour and virtue in the minds 
of the people, by a decent reverence for the 
public opinion, and by a train of useful preju- 
dices combating on the side of national man- 
ners. In a period when these principles are 
annihilated, the censorial jurisdiction most 
either sink into empty pageantry, or be convert- 
ed into a partial instrument of vexatious oppres- 



sion. 



n 



Use of Luxury. 

^'In the present imperfect condition of so- 
ciety, luxury, though it may proceed from vice 
or folly, seems to be the only means that can 
correct the unequal distribution of property. 
The diligent mechanic and thft tkSi^xxV vtNj^x 
who have obtained no ^Yiax^ vn ^<^ ^v\\stf>t^ ^ 
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the earth, receive a yoloAtarj tax from the pos- 
sessors of land ; and the latter are prompted bj 
a sense of interest to improve those estates with 
whose produce they may purchase additional 
pleasures.'' — Gibbon, vol. 1, p. 87. 

'* — III a oivilixed state, tffvrf fmenhy of 
man is expanded and exercised ; and the great 
chain of miutual dependence connects and em- 
braces the several members of society. The 
most numerous portion of it is employed in 
constant and useful labours. The select few, 
placed by fortune above that necessity, can how- 
ever fill up their time by the pursuits of interest 
or glory, by the improvement of their estate or 
of their understanding, by the duties, the pleas- 
ures, and even the follies, of social life."---GiB- 
Boif, vol. 1, p. 357. 

This he contrasts with the Ufe of the bar- 
barians. 



the south-east coast of Sutheriand, is alsiost 
covered with shore-stones, from the size of t 
turkey's egg to eight pounds' weight. Sevoral 
experiments have been made to collect then 
off the land, expecting a better crop ; bat in 
every ease the land preved lew produotive bj 
removing them ; aiMt on some smidl sppts of 
land it was found so evident, that they wen 
spread on the land again, to ensure their usual 
crop of bear, oats, or pease." — Hkicdebsoh's 
VietD of the jigriculture of StUherlaiuL, p. 66. 



Baptitm R^fiiMed to MarsiUo mt hu Extetstion. 
' Mabsilio at his execution.— 

" E poi preg6, come malvagio e rio, 
Che voleva una g^razia chieder sola, 

Cioe di battezzarsi al vero Dio. 

Disse Turpin, ' Tu raenti per \& gola, 

Ribaldo ; appunto qui t' aspettavo io.' 
Rinaldo gli rispose, * Ora mai cola ; 

Non vo' che tanta allegrezza tu abbi, 

Che in vita e in morte il nostro Dio tu gabbi. 

" * Sai che si dice cinque acque perdute : 
Con che si lava a 1' asino la testa : 

L' altra una cosa che in fine por pute ; 

La terza e quella che in mar piove e reflta ; 

£ dove genti Tedesche son siite 

A mensa, jsempre anche perduta e questa ; 

La quinta e quella ch' io mi perderei 

A battezzare o Marrani o Gindei. 

** * To non credo che 1' acqua di Giordano, 

DoVe fu battezzato Gesu nostro, 
Ti potesse lavar come Cristiano.' " 

PuLci, Morgante Maggiore^ torn. 3, p. 290. 



Woltei and Foxe$ Tormenttd in Itaiy. 

Wolves and foxes are tormented in Italy, as 
sailors torment sharks. 

" Chi ha visto mai per viUe e per castella 
Portare i lupi prosi a la tagliuoki ; 

O pur la volpe cosi trista e fella, 

Che ognun lor dice qualche aspra parola j 

Nd si trova pastore o vUlanella, 

La qual oon tutta la sua famigliuola 

Non gU strappi del pelo, e non 1' angarj 

Quanto che puote con strapazzi varj." 

FoBTiGUEBiUk, RieciardettOy torn. 1, p. 171. 



Sir Francis Drake. 

" Via fuit Arctoo gnatus sub sidere, et Ui 
Laotatus mam mis, gelidisqoe in flactibus altos; 
Idciroo toto feritatem peotore primis 
Hauserat ex anais, fibrisque inmiiserat altis, 
Barbariemque ipso referebat nomine ; dictns 
Nam Draco Hyperboreis est gentibos *, alter et 

iUo 
Hand gelido vixit sub cielo immanior ooquam." 

NiCOLAt PaRTHSNII GlAKXETTASIl 

Kaumachica, p. 14. 



Edward the ThirtTt Pun upon the Gahelle, intro- 
duced by hie rival Philip. 

It was Philip who '^settled a GabelU upon 
sait, for which Edward called him the Author 
of the Salique law. This impost," says Joshua 
Babhbs, ^' which makes the sun and water to 
be sold, was the invention of the Jews (mortsl 
enemies of the Christian name), as the word Ga- 
belle denotes, which comes from the Hebrew." 
— ffistory of Edward the TTiird, p. 300. 



JSfimet Dte/ui in FUldi. 



Cruelty to the CUrgy ii^ the Parliaments Thne- 

^^Ir any of the Clergy, worn out with old 
age and former calamities, made uae of a staff 
to support his aged weak limbe, as he walked 
akmg the streets, he was pointed at as one thjtt 
through drunkenness was not able to govern his 
steps. If he looked earnestly round, about hiia 
with his dim eyes, to find out any place he wis 
to go to in the City, some insolent scoffer would 
thus reflect upon him, ^That parson haf devour- 
ed five fat livings, and see with what prying 
eyes he is seeking after a sixth.' Indeed I 
knew this severe reflection cast upon one who 
had not only refused a benefice deservedly of- 
fered him,^ but had voluntarily resigned those he 
had accepted, because he thought his ill health 
rendered him uncapable to take due care of 
them. From these reproaches of iU men, the 
best of the clergy could not be safe ; neither 
Mr. Oley, nor Mr. Thorndike, nor Mr. Thirs- 
cross, nor any of those great men who with in- 
comparable sanctity of life have Adorned this 
worst age, altogether worthy of a beitor."-— 
Life of Dr. Barwiek, p. 338. 



Puritans^ Inhumanity to Barwick in hie lUnen. 



"Some oT the arable land along the shore o&\ D^. Biawic^ iy«ui qI ^x.^«a^v ^«qi out 
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It illBAsi to see bis old friend Doctor 
wbo WES' then retired to Chtswiok for 
reshraeot in his toilsome employment, 
lidst of the way he was on a sadden 
ith an immoderate efflux of blood, 
appened at that time that some traTet- 
xl by^, of that sOrt, it seems, who bear a 
red to the Clergy without any ground ; 
:hey had been (flighted with this sight, 
ay they, one of Baal's priests, drunk 
wine and discharging his overloaded 
There was certainly no man living 
rhom they could with more injustice 
own this cursed dart of a poisoned 
For H was about fifteen years smce 
tsted the least drop of wine, except at 
aaorament ; eontinnally tempering and 
he heat of his blood with cold spring 
ly. As soon as the good Dean was 
ake breath, after this fit of vomiting 
le moved with so unworthy a reproach, 
ing his revilers a better mind. These 
I, said he, ought to be refuted only by 
deeds.'' — Lift of Dr. Bmrwick^ p. 337. 



1%e Htmrt, 

BT the heart a^gotng, and it is like the 
L dock, which turns all the wheels one 
h an oil is upon the heart, which nMtkes 
9 «nd current about it : therefore it is 
easy to speak well and do well, as to 
1. If the heart indite a good matter, 
1 though the tongue be the pen of a 
ter ; but if ^e heart be dull, all is like 
id, so unapt and untoward, that it can 
itself to any good."— Henbt Smith's 
p. 128. 



Not to Provoke a JHtpuiant. 

;are usually was," says Thomas Sroav 
er, ^ not to provoke my opponent ; for 
ig^bim ealm, I had his own understand- 
the measure of grace in him, for truth 
point, against the error he contended 

my chief aim generally has been, to 
1 people's understandings for their own 
lut when a man is put into a passion, 
le confounded, but not convinced j for 
s as a Bcorcjiing fire without light, it 

the understanding, and obsthicts the 
, so that it cannot be gained upon, or 

which ought to be the true aim in ail 
«s and reasoning in matters of religion ; 
rill end in vain and unprofitable jang- 
trary to the nature of the thing they 
Mut, and displease the Holy One, and 
oble." — Life of Thomas Stoby, p. 46. 



They being but men, and not gods, Contarino, 
They can give wealth and titles, but no virtues j 
That is without their power. When they ad- 
vance. 
Not out of judgement, but deceiving fancy, 
An undeserving man, however set off* 
With all the trim of greatness, state, and power. 
And of a creature even grown terrible 
To him from whom he took his giant form, 
The thing is still a comet, no true star ; 
And when the bounties feeding his ialse fire 
Begin to fail, will of itself go out, 
And what was dreadful proves ridiculous." 
Massinoek, — Oreat Duke of Florence, p. 434. 



Saxon Kingi, 

" All his reign of three-and-twenty years," 
says Daniel, " Edward thei Elder veas in con- 
tinual action, and ever beforehand with fortune. 
And surely his father, he, and many that suc- 
ceeded during this Danic war, though they lost 
their ease, won much glory and renown. For 
this affliction held them so in, as having little 
outlets or leisure for ease and luxury, that they 
were made the more pious, just, and careful in 
their government ; otherwise it had been impos- 
sible to have held out against the Danes as they 
did, being a people of that power and undaunt- 
able stomacfh as no fortune could deter, or make 
to give over their hold." 



fieat emmot emnahU what ii Mean, 

rinces never more make known their 

lorn 

len they cherish goodness where they 

U: 



StDeyne, 

SWEYHE.— 

" Wrong had made htm a right, wbo had none 
before." — Daniel, p. 17. 

CantUe. 
Caeute.^— 

^^-^With the people he is said to have so 
well cleared himself (howsoever he did with 
God) that he became King of their afiections, 
as well as of their country." — Daniel, p. 20. 

^^ As Ukely was he to have been ^e root of 
a suoeession spreading into many descents, as 
was afterwards the Norman ; having as plenti- 
ful an issue masculine as he ; besides he reign- 
ed near as long, far better bekived, of disposi- 
tion . more bountiful, and of power larger to do 
good : But it was not in his fate ; his chil- 
dren miscarried in the succession, and all this 
great work fell, in a manner, with himself." — 
Daniel, p. 21. 



Edwardtke Tkud. 

EnwAKO III. — 

Haedtno thought his ofadm the better for 
being through the female line, and inroduoes a 
curious argument in support of that opinion : 
This king, he says, 

" — was the first of EngliiAi saoioB 
That ever had rifrht tmto \\ia «nrwBi cR ^twqss^ 
By •uoceQttoii oC Vtbofii vaoai ^tAK%»»& 
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Of hii mother, withoaten variaaiioe ; 
The which methynk should be of more sob- 
stauoce; 
For Christ was king by bis mother of Jadee; 
Which sjkerer side is Bjf as thynketh me/' 

P. 335. 



Henry the Fifth. — Hie Vigoroui OovemmetU at 
Home the Root of hie Power. 

At the end of Henry the Fifth^s reign, the 
*^ ornate" Chronicler John Hardjmo has the 
following Chapter, shewing 

*' How through the law and peace conserved 
was the enorease of his conquest, and else had 
he been of no power to have conquered in out- 
lands. 

" When he in Fraunce was daily converaaunt, 
His shadow so obumbred all England, 

That peace and law were kept continuant. 
In his absence, throughout in all the land ; 
And else, as I conceive and understand, 

His power had been littell to conquer Fraunce, 

Nq other realms that well were less perchaunoe. 

^' The peace at home, and law so well conserved, 
Were crop and root of all his high conquest ; 
Through which the love of God he well de- 
served. 
And of his people, by North, South, East, and 

West. 
Who might have slain that prince, or down 
him kest, 
That stode so sure in rightful govemaunce 
For commonweal, to God his h^h pleasaunoe ?'' 

P. 389. 



What Lordt had been, and ought to be. 

" Happy those times 
When lords were styled fathers of families. 
And not imperious masters ! when they num- 
bered 
Their servants almost equal with their sons, 
Or one degree beneath them I when their la- 
bours 
Were cherished and rewarded, and a period 
Set to their sufferings ; vrhen they did not press 
Their duties or their vrills beyond the power 
And strength of their performance I all things 

order'd 
With such decorum, as wise law-makers 
From each well-governed private house derived 
The perfect model of a commonwealth. 
Humanity then lodged in the hearts of men. 
And thankful mastersr carefully provided 
For creatures wanting reason. The noble horse. 
That in his fiery youth, from his wide nostrils 
Neigh'd courage to his rider, bearing his lord 
Safe to triumphant victory ; old, or wounded. 
Was set at liberty and freed from service. 
The Athenian mules that from the quarry drew 
Marble hew^d for the temples of the Gods, 
The great work ended, were dismissed, and fed 
At the public cost ; nay, faithful dogs have fotmd | 



Their sepulchres; but man, to man more onwl, 
Appoints no end to the sufferings of his slave, 
Sinoe pride stept in, and riot, imd o'ertnm'd 
This goodl)^ frame of concord, ♦i^r^hirg mas- 
ters 
To glory in the abuse of such as are 
Brought under their command, who grown s^ 

useful 
Are less esteemed than beasts.'* 

JVLlssiiioxr, Bondman, p. 78. 



If toe could live over our Live* again, 

" Sx si potesser far due volte almeno 
Le cose che una volta sol si fanno, 

Averemmo del mal tanto di meno, 

Che sto per dir, saremmo senza afianoo; 

E il viver nostro di pianto ora pieno 
E di miserie e di continuo danno, 

sarebbe felice. o il lagrimare 
Si conterebbe tra le cose rare. 

" Allor sarebber santi tutti i frati, 

E sarieno le monaphe contente, 
Ed avrebbero pace i maritati : 

Che lasoeriano il chiostro proBtamente 

1 monachi, le monache, e gli abati ; 

E lascerian le mogli parimente 
Qnelli che T hanno, e frati si (arebbero ; 
E gli sfratati allor s' anmioglierebbero. 

** E avendo a mente gl' impeti e le furie 
Del guardiano indiscrete ed incivile, 

Non sentirien de le mogli 1' ingiurie : * 
E il marito fra tanto avrebbe a vile 

I cilizj, le lane e le penurie 

Che porta seco quella vita umile ; 

Pensando molto peggio aver patito, 

Quando iaceva il miser da marito.'' 

FoRTiouKBRA, Rtcciordttto, tom. 3, p. 67* 



Hardyng to Edward the Fourth, on the NereM^ 
of making Pefice with an jirmgd Hand. 

Hakdtimo says to Edward IV. : 

" Consyder also, most earthly soverayn lord^^ 
Of French or Scots ye get never to your 

Any treaty, or truce, or good concord. 
But if it be under your banner aye : 
Which may never be bv reason any way. 

But if your realm stand w^ll in unity, 

Conserved well in peace and equitv. 

"Tour marches kept, and also your sea f^^ 
clear. 

To France, or Spain, ye - may ride for yo^'^ 

right, 
To Portingale, and Scotland, with your banne-^ 
Whiles your rereward in England standel^** 

wight. 

Under your banner your enemies wiU yi^^ 
bight. 
A better treaty within a little date 
Than in four years to your ambassiate." 

P. 413. 
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exhortt Edward the Fourth to conquer 
Scotland. 

iiorting Edward IV. to undertake and 
the conquest of Scotland, Ha&dthg 



it lieyer than Fraunce and Normandj, 
11 your right that are beyond the sea ; 
lay keep it ever fall sekerly, 
1 yourself, and dread none enmitee : 
ther lands, without gold, men and fee, 
not long rejoyse, as hath been told, 
ler be they for to win than hold. 

eiuncestors have had beyond the sea 
t landes, and lost them all again, 
tten, soon lost, what availeth such 
oyaltee 

ibour and cost, great loss of men, and 
Ain? 

je before, with treason or with tn^n, 
It of gold was lost with a year 
had got in ten, as doth appear." 

P. 422. 



Richard the First. 

JID CcBUB-DE-LlOIf.— • 

Q indeed has a more unfortunate ex- 
been used in prose or rhyme, than by 
jLDTNG in his Chronicle, when he said 

yng Henry, by Christes decree, 
Qfl four of great humanitee." 

P. 252. 



Sant of Edward the Third, 

BD ni.— 

was no king Christian had such sonnes 

ve, 

less and persons, that time on live. 

h and large they were of all stature, 
saste of them was of person able 
fonghten with with any creature 
r battayle in actes mercyable. 
iishop's wit methinketh was commend- 
ble 

could cheee the Princess that them 
are; 
•ractyse he knew it, or by lare." 

Ha&dtno, p. 329. 



•ian Sermon in Charles the Second's 
Time. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne I once happened 
a famous Presbyterian preacher. It 
le reign of King Charles IL, when the 
laws were against them and all other 
s from the national worship ; and they, 
wardly, had their meeting in the ni^ht, 
n upper room, and a watch set below. 
4. go into the room, bat stood on the 



head of the stairs, expecting to hear something 
like doctrine from so noted a man among them*, 
but all that he entertained his auditory with, 
was suggestions of jealousy and dislike against 
the government; and that he delivered in such 
a way as appeared to me very disagreeable."—- 
Thomas Stokt^s Journal, p. 3. 



PcwcUytic Clergymen in Virginia, how treated 
by their Parishioners. 

At Barbican in Virginia, a.d. 1698, Stoet 
the Quaker says in the Journal of his own Life 
(p. 155), ^*The people hereabout had a priest, 
who being taken with an infirmity in his tongue 
and limbs, had not preached much for five years ; 
and they being just in some sort to their own 
interest paid him only as of^en as he exercised 
his faculty; but yet were exceedingly liberal, 
considering how little they had for their pay, 
for they gave him a hogshead of tobacco for 
eatery sermon. But the last two years, he 
being wholly silent, they altogether withdrew 
their pay. So that among some sort of hire- 
lings and their employers it is No Penny, no 
Pater-noster : here, on the other hand, it is No 
Pater-noster, no Penny." 



Story''s Journal— how carefully he omitted all 
Interesting Matter. 

" Thbrx is one thing more, too remarkable 
to be passed over without observation ; which 
is, that though the Author was known to be a 
man of excellent understanding and extensive 
learning, and had particularly applied part of 
his time to the study of Natural History and 
the physical explanation of things, yet we do 
not find any disquisitions nor observations of 
this kind brought into his Joumalj though op- 
portunities seem not to have been a-wantingi, 
if he had thought it proper to have made any 
use of them ; and perhaps some readers may be 
disappointed in not finding something of thia 
sort in the following work. But the Author 
certainly judged of these matters in another 
manner, and esteemed them as subjects of too 
light and insignificant a nature to bear any 
part or mixture with things appertaining to 
Religion and the World to Come. He was 
well convinced of the mutable and uncertain 
state of terrene afiairs ; the limited and narrow 
bounds of the present life ; the shortness, imper^ 
fectioB, and vanity of all temporary enjoyments; 
and the weak and perplexed condition of human 
reason and the natural abilities of Man, though 
aided and improved with all the Arts and 
Sciences the world can give. With these he 
had compared (or rather opposed to them) the 
eternal and unchangeable mansions prepared in 
the Heavens for the favoured of God ; the wide 
and unbounded prospects of Immortality, the 
transcendent fullness and duration of Celestial 
Joys, of the ineffable Light and sure Knowled^ 
revealed and maxiV[ealtedL Vn. l>[w<& ^T^<s«ci^^ %si!^ 
Enjoyment ot the Mmi^ViV). An> x^^go^ \» 
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theM TiewB, and under a deep oonsideratioB of 
this sort, the world (thoa^^h God's creation, and, 
in its place, perfectly harmonious, and wisely 
designed and ordered) he held of small ac- 
count; and, with the Apostle, esteemed it as 
dross and dung in comparison with Divine 
Riches and Attainments. It seems therefore to 
have been his studied care, to avoid touching 
upon every other subject but which in some 
measure leaned towards religious matters, or 
related to the Work of God in the Soul of Man ; 
and as he had freely dedicated his ]*fe to this 
great purpose, we do not only find that he has 
excluded the amusements of natural science 
and the curiosities of human learning from his 
work, but also most of the matters of business 
and incidents which fell to his share in the 
eourse of his secular affairs and transactions in 
the world, whether of a private or a public 
nature; amongst which it is not a Kttle re- 
markable, that he has not once mentioned bis 
ever having been in the conjugal state, though 
'tis certain that he was married in 1706, to 
Anne daughter of Edward Shippen, with whom 
he lived in great harmony and affection several 
years, viz. till 1711 or 12, when he was de- 
prived of that comfort, by her death. His not 
taking any notice of a thing of so great private 
concernment as this, makes it no wonder that 
he has omitted many others of a more remote 
and indifferent nature." — Journal of the Life of 
Thomas Story, p. 11. 



^oiemgB at the .'Birth ofJamti the Second's Son. 

**Tbis was in the year 1688, about which 
time came the news of the Queen^s being with 
child; and the Papists being greatly overjoyed 
thereat, made bonfires in the market-place, and 
in a public, exahed, and triumphant manner, 
drank healths to the young Prince : and I being 
a spectator with many other young men of the 
town, the Officers called several of us to drink 
the health with them ; and then I took occasion 
to ask one of the Captains how they knew the 
ohild would be a Prince; might it not happen 
to be a Prinoess ? No, replied he, 8ir, that can- 
not be, for th» ohild comes by the prayers of 
the Church : the ^Church has prayed for a 
Prince, and it can be no otherwise. And when 
the news came of his birth, they made another 
great fire in the same place ; where they drank 
wine, till with that, and the transport of the 
neurs, they were exceedingly distracrted, throw- 
ing their hats into the fire at one heahfa, then: 
eoats at the next, thefar waistcoats at a third, 
«nd «e on, to their shoes ; and some of them 
threw In their shirts, and then ran about naked 
like Btadmen : which was no joyfVil sight to the 
thinking and oonoemed part of the Protestants 
"Vho beheld it." — Journal of the LifeofTuauAS 
(BhroRTi p. 7* 



Btory^e Northern FeeUng§, 
"Mx mind seemed separated from my body, 



plunged into otter darkness, and towards te 
North, or plaoe of the North Star; And being^ 
in perfect despair of returning any more, eternal 
condemnation appeared to sorroond and enclose 
roe en every side, as in the centre of the hflnv 
ble Pit ; never, never to see Redemption theooe, 
or the face of Him in mercy, whom I had sought 
with all my soul : But, in the midst of this ooa- 
fusion and amazement, when no thought could 
be formed, or any idea retained, save grim 
eternal death possessing my whole man, a voice 
was formed and uttered in nie, as from the 
centre of boundless darkness, * Thy 'will, O God, 
be done ; if this be Thy act akme, and not mj 
own, I 3rield my soul to thee.' 

** In the conceiving of these words, from the 
Word of Life, I quiokly found relief : there wii 
all-healing virtue in them; and the effect so 
swift, and powerful, that even, in a moment, tU 
my fears vanished, as if they had never been, 
and my mind became calm and still, and simple 
as a little child ; the Day of the Lord dawned, 
and the Son of Righteoosness arose in me with 
divine healing and restoring virtue in His oooa- 
tenance; and He became the centre of my 
mind.' ^ -^Journal <f the L\fe ofTuonLAS Stoxt, 
p. 13. 



Storif^t Enlighienmemi. 

** Tbx next day I found my mind oalm and 
free from anxiety, in a state Iflcest that of a 
young child. In this condition I remained till 
night : and about the same time in the evening 
that the Visitation, before related, came upoo 
me, my whole nature of being, both mind and 
body was filled with the Divine Presence, in s 
manner I had never known before, nor had evei 
thought that such a thing oeuld be ; and of 
which none can form any idea, but what tiit 
holy thing itself alone doth give. 

^' The divine essential Truth was now self* 
evident ; there wanted nothing else to prove it 
I needed not to reason about him ; all that wt» 
superseded and immerged, by an intuition of 
that divine and truly wonderful evidenee and 
light, which proceeded from htmaelf alooe, 
leaving no place for doubt or any question al 
all. For as the Sun in the open irmaroem of 
Heaven, is not discovered or seen, but by thi 
direct efUux and medium of his own light, and 
the mind of man determines thereby, at sight, 
and without any train of reasoning, what he is; 
even so, and mere than so, by the overshadow* 
ing influence and divine virtue of the Highest, 
was ray soul assured that it was the Lord. 

'*! saw him in his o^n light, by that blessed 
and holy medium, which of old he promised t« 
make known to all nations ; by that £ye whick 
he himself had formed and opened, and also eo 
lightened hy the Emanatian of his own etenm 
Glory. 

*' Thus I was filled with peribet oonsoktioa^ 
which none but the Word of Life oan deolara 
or give. It was then, and not till then, I knew 
that God is Love, and that perfeot Lore 
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eisteth out ftQ fear. It was then I knew that 
God is eternal Light, and that in him is no dark- 
ness at all.-' — Journal of the Life of Thomas 
Story, p. 14. 



Asry'f Drfmee cfttu Naked Ea^ibUum$ of the 

Quakers. 

"I HA^PETrKD to fan into company with a 
strict and rich Presbyterian, a great Formalist, 
at a getatleman^s house in the country, whoso 
daaghter he had married, and they lived to- 
g^ber in the same hoase. And I being yonng 
and of few v^ords, he imagined I was not so 
ffiiich engaged in the way of Friends bat that I 
might be brought off; and to shew his good- 
will, he began with reproaches against them, 
saying, they used to go naked into churches, 
markets, arid other public places, pretending to 
be moT^ thereto by the Spirit of God ; which 
ooald not be true, since a thing indecent in 
itaelf cannot be of Crod. 

''I answered, that whaterer Qod had, at any 
time heretofore, thought fit to command in par- 
ticular cases, is consistent with him still; and 
▼e read in the Holy Scripture, that the Lord 
commanded haiah^ that great and evangelical 
Prophet, to go and looee the tackcloth from off 
hi hint, and put off hit thoe from hit foot ; and 
kt did M, ttalking naked and barefoot. And 
ike Lord taid^ Like at my tervant Itaiah hath 
wUked naked and barefoot three yeart for a tign 
owf wmder upon Egypt and upon Ethiopia, &e. 
Now, though this nakedness was to be a sign 
of shame unto the unhappy subjects of the 
jodgments denounced, it was not inconsistent 
with the Lord to command the sign ; nor is 
nakedness any indecency in his sight, since 
every creature comes naked from his all-creating 
Hand : It follows, then, that it is possible some of 
the Quakers, and rational religious men too, as 
that Prophet was, might be commanded of God 
to such actions, and to a good end also, viz. to 
nnise the people of this nation out of their deep 
lethargy and self-security in a consideration of 
their various empty forms of religion, which 
they severally exercised, without the life of 
itligion (divine love and charity one toward 
umther), too much a stranger, at this day, 
i>inong all sects and names. And thou^ canst 
oot therefore make appear that those Quakers 
^ere not commanded of God to do as they did 
"^ that c€Lse." — Journal of the Life o^ Thomas 
Stoet, p. 49. 



blind concerning that religioii, m to think (if 
they think about it at all) that such brutish 
creatures, as these Collegians are, can be Min- 
isters of Christ in that condition ; being conio 
monly promoted braod-new, as it were, out of 
that mint wherein they are ooined, not in the 
image of God, but of the Adversary; from 
wallowing in all manner of vice and immorality, 
to pretend to teaoli those who have far mora 
understanding in religioQ than themselves . 
nevertheless so it is." — Journal of the Life of 
Thomas Stort, p. 94. 



€Ratgow Colkgiant. 

**W« had a meeting at Glatgow ; where 
^»Jcie a great many Collegians, along with a 
J*iob of other people ; they were very rude, both 
'^ words and actions, as generally that sort 
^^^rywhere are : And it is a lamentable thing 
^ consider, that people of the age of discretion 
^ men, and professing the Name of the True 
^JJdj and of Jesus Christ the Son of God, the 
^^eaaiah and Saviour of the Worldf should be so 



Pretentiment9 — Story^t T%eory. 

**Bkii«o at the Castle of Shannigary, be- 
longing to him [William Penn], a gentlewoman 
of good sense and character related ,to me the 
following passage, nix. 

*' That she being in the city of Cork when it 
was invested by King WiUiam't army, anj 
having a little daughter of hers with her, they 
were sitting together on a squab ; and being 
much concerned in mind about the danger and 
circumstances they were under, she was seized 
vrith a sudden fear, and strong impulse to arise 
from that seat, which she did in a precipitant 
manner; hasted to another part of the room, 
and then was in the like oonoem for her child, 
to whom she called with unoommon earnest- 
ness to come to her, which she did; immedi- 
ately after which came a oannon-ball and struck 
the seat all in pieces, and drove the parts of it 
about the room, without any hurt to either of 
them.' 

" From this relation I took occasion to reason 
with her thus : * That Intelligencer which gave 
her notice, by fear, of the danger they were in, 
mast be a spiritual Being having access to her 
mind (which is likewise df a spiritual nature) 
when in that state of humiliation and in those 
circumstances ; and must also be a good and 
beneficent Intelligencer, willing to preserve 
them, and furnished also with knowledge and 
foresicfht more than human. He nrast have 
known that such a piece would be fired at that 
time, and that the ball would hit that seat, and 
infallibly destroy you both, if not prevented in 
due time by a suitable admonition ; which he 
suggested by the passion Fear (the passions 
being useful when duly subjected), and by that 
means saved your lives. And seeing that the 
passions of the mind can be wrought upon for 
our good, by an invisible beneficent Intelligencer 
in the mind, in a state of humiliation and still- 
ness, without any exterior medium, is it not 
reasonable to conclude, that an evil Intelligencer 
may have aocess likewise to the mind, in a state 
of unwatohfolness, when the passions are mov- 
ing, and the imagination at liberty to form ideas 
destructive to the mind, being thereby depraved 
and wounded? And when so, is it not likewise 
reasonable to think that the Almighty himself, 
who is the most pure, merciful, and beneficent 
Spirit, knowing aU tnenu axA ^Y^^^ ^^!i^ 
fometimee, at \ua ^«idrox«^ NiSanX ^^ \a»^ ^ 
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mankind, throagh Christ, as through or under a 
veil, M> as to oommanicate of his goodness and 
virtue to a humble and silent mind, to heal and 
instruct him in things pleasing to himself and 
]>roper for the conduct of man in his pilgrimage 
through this present world, and lead him to the 
next in safety ?' 

'^ This, coming immediately upon the instance 
she had given, took with her and the company ; 
who readily granted it might be so, and some 
of them knew it ; and this conversation seemed 
agreeable to us all."— /oMmo/ of the Life of 
Thomas Story, p. 133. 



Conpertion of the Indians. 

** As to the conversion of the Indians^ of all 
or any nation or nations, to the Truth, I believe 
the Lord will call them, after the power of 
Antichrist \m overthrown ; but it seems to me^ 
that learning, or the historical part of religion, 
or their own language (which is very barren 
of pertinent words), will not be much instru- 
mental in it; but the Word of Life, whose 
divine and life-giving intellectual speech, is 
more certainly known in the mind, will tender 
their hearts, in a silent state and retirement, by 
means of some instruments that the Lord will 
raise up and qualify for that purpose^ who 
shall not confound them with a long fruitless 
history of needless tilings ; but when the Lord 
shall send forth his Word, tht light of the 
Gentiletj the quickening Spirit of Jesus, into 
and upon any of them in holy silence, or in 
prayer, their minds shall be directed to the 
Spirit himself, as the present object of their 
fsiith, obedience, and love, and Author of their 
present joy and salvation ; and so believing in 
the light, shall become children of that light 
and day of God, and heirs of eternal life in 
him: And then the histories in the Bible, the 
prophecies of the prophets of God, and the 
fulfilling of them; the evangelical account of 
the Conception, Birth, Life, Doctrine, Miracles, 
Death, Resurrection, Asoendon, Glorification, 
Mediation, Intercession, and Judgment, of Him 
who is the Substance of all, and that true Light 
uhich UghUth every man that cometh into the 
uorld ; will be the more clearly received by the 
Jndiantj when the Almighty shall think fit to 
acquaint them^herewith." — Journal of the Life 
0^ Thomas Stoet, p. 163. 



hearer, and is the Truth, the refreshment k 
chiefly thereby, rather than by the form of 
words or language, to all that are in the same 
Spirit at the same time. And this is the uni- 
versal language of the Spirit, known and under- 
stood in all tongues and nations, to them thit 
are bom of him. Bat in order to the convinoe* 
ment of such as know not the Truth ; for tte 
begetting of Faith in such as do not yet beliefs 
therein ; for the opening of the understandini, 
by the form of doctrine, and declaration of the 
necessary truths of the gospel and kingdom of 
God; intelligible language, uttered under the 
immediate influence of the Spirit of Truth, if 
indispensably necessary, as also for the edifyiof 
of the Church, the Body of Christ, in general." 
'^Journal of the Xi/e o/ Thomas Stoky, p. 177. 



Ranteri. 



How Sermon* in a Language which we do not 
understand^ may nevertheless Edify, 

** The third day following, we had a meeting 
at Myrion with the Welsh Friends, on the 15th, 
among whom I was much satisfied : for several 
of them appearing in testimony in the British 
tongue, which I did not understand; yet being 
from the Word of Truth in them, as instruments 
moved thereby, X was as much refreshed as if 
it had been in my own language ; which con- 
firmed me in what I had thought before, that 
vhen the Spirit is the same in the preacher and 



*^ Thk Ranters. — ' That they held absurd and 
blasphemous opinions : That €rod had takes 
their souls out of their bodies into himself^ and 
he occupied the place in their bodies where 
their souls had been ; so that it was no voMt 
they that acted or said any thing, how ridiculoos 
or absurd soever, but God in their bodies; and 
he, not being subject to any law but his owi 
pleasure, whatever he acts or says is good : So 
that when they were rhde, immoral, and ridic- 
ulous, in words or practice, sometimes going oa 
their hands and feet on the grround, barkiiig and 
gprinning like dogs, they said. See how God 
laughs thee to scorn j blasphemously chargiog 
their own wickedness and folly upon the 
Almighty. 

** ' And they frequently conae into our meet- 
ings, and rant, sing, and dance, and act like 
antics and madmen, throwing dust in the fiBoei 
of our ministers when preaching : and thoagk 
they profess the Truth, and are called Quakers, 
and have meetings of their own as we have, jet 
they have no discipline or order among them; 
but deny all that as carnal and formal, leaving 
every one to do as he pleases, without any 
reproof, restraint, or account to the society in 
any thing, how inconsistent soever with civility, 
morality, and religion; and are in mere anarchy: 
And therefore we bear witness against them io 
word, writing, and practice; we being settled 
under the most concise, regular, and reas<»)able 
constitution of discipline that ever was estab- 
lished in the world. 

*' ^ And as they go under the name of Quakers, 
as the world calls us, and often come into oar 
meetings, and act such things, and many mon 
the like, other people, who do not know the 
difierence, think we are all alike : and since ^ 
cannot oppose them by force, they continue to 
impose upon us in that manner.' " — Journal of 
the Life of Thomas Stort, p. 192. 



Place where the Quakers suffered at Bostcn^ 
Story^s Feelings there, 

" The next day, accompanied by uoofi 
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B, we went to Boston : near which, on a 
we observed a pair of gallows; and, 
xAd that was the place where seyeral of 
lends had sofiered death for the Truth, 
d been there thrown into a hole, we rode 
oat of the way to see it ; which was a 
pit near the gallows, and full of water, 
o posts at each end, which had been set 
ly means of Edunird Shippen, of Phila^ 
, a reputable Friend, formerly of Boston; 
rould have erected some more lasting 
lent there, with leave of the magistrates, 
ij were not willing ; since it would too 
itly and long bring to remembrance that 
irror of their ancestors, which could not 
) repaired; so that he had only leave to 
•wn those posts, to keep the place in 
brance^ till something further might be 
it a time when it might be less ob- 



I. 



Iiile we sat on horseback by the pit, we 
rawn into right silence, by the awiful, yet 
ing presence of the Lord, which there 
isly and unexpectedly visited us together, 
idered us; which so raised our minds, 

in deep humility before the Lord, over 
ril Spirit which murdered oar Friends 
3 much alive in Boston) ^ that for my own 
le inhabitants were no more than as the 

the streets as we rode through among 

and though they gazed upon us with 
lenoUng the old JipoUjfon yet alive in 
fet we could see them as far below that 
Truth we faced them in, as the Earth is 
Mtvens; remembering that where Truth 
uffered. Truth will triumph in all the 
il, and will arise one day in glory to the 
ondemnation, shame, and confusion of all 
mies.'* — Journal of the Life of Thomas 

p. 195. 



tf the Indians still remaiaiing in Story^s 
Thne, 

B were informed by some of our Friends 
e people there,, that in the late Indian 
he country, for above one hundred miles 

north-east, formerly inhabited by the 
A, was at this time laid waste, by the 
ince of the Indians; one of whom, in 
last wars, being able to chase several 
A; whereas, formerly, it was much more 

contrary. Many houses had been laid 
and ruined ; and the owners were at this 
eginning to return, but jnany not yet bold 
1 to lodge out of some garrison ; several 
of were in those parts, being only the 
est dwelling-houses, most oommodiously 
d in the country places, impaled with 
trees, sharpened like stakes at the upper 
and higher than the Indians could climb 
ind the houses fortified with embattlements 
s at two of the reverse comers, so as that 
)y they could command each end and each 
ly shot from thence." — Joitmal of tht Life 
lOMAS Stokt, p. 197. 



Maintenance for the Clergy in New England 
could not be without Compulsory Laws. 

" 0ns part of the scheme of religion invented 
by the Preachers among the Presbyterians and 
Independents, is, that a Preacher unprovided 
with a living, or wanting a better, goes and 
preaches a sermon, or more, to the people he 
would beget into a good opinion of himself; 
and, if they like him, he must first have a call 
from that people to whom he hath preached, 
before he can be their settled minister: The 
meaning of which is, that he may have an op- 
portunity to bargain with them for so much a 
year as they can agree, before he will obey the 
call, so as to be their settled Preacher ; and, 
when the price is fixed, the leading Elders give 
him security for payment, and they raise it bj 
subscription : But the Preaehers in that country 
being dry and formal, and the people cold in 
their love, many townships were silent, and no 
voice of calling heard from them; so that the 
Preachers multiplying, and many oif them want- 
ing employment and maintenance, they, and 
their friends, influenced the legislature (which 
are usually of their own sect, as nooet numerous 
in that country) to make a law, *That the 
inhabitants of each town within that province 
should be provided with at least one able, 
learned, orthodox minister, to dispense the Word 
of God to them ; which minister shall be suitably 
encouraged, and sufficiently supported and 
maintained, by the inhabitants of such town; 
with provision for levying proportionable ratea 
upon such as shoukl refuse to pay, &c." ^'— 
Journal of the Life of Thokas Stoktj p. 209. 



Sinless Perfection. 

*^ Then said the Priest, but most perversely, 
as an enemy of all righteousnessy ' Yea, that is 
true ; we are to be made free from sin, hot not 
in this life.' Then Samuel Jennings asked the 
Priest, since he had acknowledged a freedom 
from sin, but not in this life, ' When, where, and 
how must it be efi*ected, since no wsciean thing 
can enter the Kingdom ?^ , 

** To which he replied, ' We are drove to a 
necessity to confess, it is not done in Heaven ; 
and in this life it cannot be ; therefore it must 
be at the very point of death, as the soul de* 
parteth from the body.' 

^' ^ Well, then,' said I, ^ let us see thee split 
a hair, and show what distance there is between 
the utmost point of time and the beginning of 
eternity : for if done in the la«t point of time, it 
is in this life ; and if not till its entrance into 
eternity, then the unclean thing enters the king- 
dom ; which is already granted cannot be. 
Where, then, is this freedom ?' Which question 
Sarwutl /cnnm^s. pressing upon him, he then 
affirmed, ' The soul is cleansed from sin in its 
way between earth and heaven ; for there is,' 
said he, * a considerable spaoe between.' 

^^ Then said Scbmuel Jenrnm^v ^ TVoft \& «qi^ 
a little PreabyXoiiML i^xtx^Vsr^ ^\ wtx^t Va«\ 
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of before.' And thoogh the Preacher had 
hitherto seemed to haye oomntand of his passion, 
yet upon this he grew very angry ; for we then 
exposed him to his own people/' — Jommal of 
tk€ Lifi of TmcmAS Stobt, p. 216. 



R om an CatkoUc Triek pruetimd m Marflamd. 

'^ Thbbx was then a romantic paper handed 
about, falsely relatiiig, 'That in Holland had 
lately been obaerred by some travellers a certain 
great stone by tb/t way-side, with this inscrip- ; 
tion, BUutd if he that tmnu me over ; upon which 
the travellers e8sa3red to do k, bat coaM not ; 
and maoy people being aboat k trying, bat in 
vain, till there came one onknown, in the form ' 
of a little boy of about foor years of age, and 
making the eiowd give way, tamed the stone 
with ease ; under which was foond a letter pre- 1 
tending te be wrote by the Lord Jesas Christ, 
intimating that he parpoeed to oome shortly to 
jodgment, and atnctly commanded the keeping 
of tkmSahbatk, mad that they lAioald baptifle their 
ohildren. 

'^ Copies ef this Ibrged letter were indnstri- 
oosly spraad ahost in Marylamdj and in thoee 
lower oonnties and territories of Penn$yhania, 
not withoot some sospioion of priest-craft ; for 
about that time some of them went about, as 
tinkers in their trade, asking the people if they 
had any ohildren to christen ? And those who 
would pay for it, might have them made as 
good members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, as the 
Priest was able, for so much money, tobacco, 
or other reward or barter, as they could bar- 
gain for : bat the work going on slowly and 
heavily, there wanted something to quicken the 
zeal of the people ; and to that end this mirao- 
aloos event was reported before-hand, as the 
most proper messenger to prepare the way of 
the Priests before them : and that which was 
to have made the people's neglect in the case 
the more to be dreaded, such as should be neg- 
ligent herein were not to thrive in the world ; 
for neither their cattle, hogs, com, or any thing 
else, were to prosper. 

''The Priests of Biaryland, vi^henoe this 
report and paper came, had it read in their 
ehurches : in which also they had another end, 
viz. to overawe the inconsiderate people into the 
practice of sprinkling their c^hildren, the inva- 
lidity whereof had, aJl over thoee parts, been so 
lately before esspoaed, as no ordinanoe of Christ, 
but a Popish remain.'' — Journal of 0i€ Lift of 
TuovikS Stoet, p. 236. 



ately after, there started op one of the 
meeting and took place ; and when he had done, 
another, and after him, another ; and then oos 
of them prayed : and so the meeting eoneloded 
in this kind of hurry, to my very great oppres- 
sion and exercise : for the weight of the senriee 
of the day was laid upon me -, but I could aot 
have any time to discharge it for those praten, 
who had no authority in the Truth to meddle 
at that time. For I would not break in apm 
any of them, but rather chose to sacrifice mj 
peace than break through a settled order, thtf 
no one shall interrupt another in his public ser* 
vice ; which, though very good in itself whm 
righdy applied, is but too often attended with 
bad consequences, by the unseasonable inter- 
positions, sometimes of forward, ignorant, setf* 
seeking, and self-advancing pretenders ; at other 
times, of wilful, designing, antichristian spirits, 
who start up on purpose to disappoint the real 
service of the true and qualified Ministers of 
God, the edification of his people, and conviaee- 
ment of mankind, by their divine and spiritaa] 
ministry : for which the Lord, in his own time 
and way, provide an efiectual remedy; which 
hath not yet fully appeared in this dispensatioo, 
for wairt chiefly of a due application. Never- 
theless these, being reproved by some of the 
faithful Elders after this meeting, made their 
excuses, as not seeing me come into the place; 
by which it appeared they were guided theren 
by the mght of their eyes, and not by the Bnod 
of Christ, of whom it is written, Ht tkali nd 
pidgt afttr the tight of^ hit fyet, nor reprott 
after thi hearing of hit eart : but that reproof 
did not relieve me from under the load of op* 
pression, or afford any consolation to my mind." 
Journal of the Life of Thomas Stobt, p. 241. 



Story^M Complaimt agaimat Fontard Sptakert ta 
the Quaker Meetmgt. 

" I w«NT to a monthly meeting at Frankfort, 
about nine miles from Philadelphia ; and being 
late by an accident, a WeMi Friend was speak- 
ing when I went in; and, before he concluded, 
I was under a great concern to appear in tes- 
timony as soon as he had done : but immedi- 



[Prayer efficaciout, only through Faith.] 

" FoRMKKLY when I had asked help in prayez, 
instead of looking for that help, and relying oo 
it, I strove to help myself, and stripp^ to fight 
my adversary. Many of these battles I have 
fought, but never gained any credit by then. 
My foe would drop his head sdmetimes hf • 
blow I gave him, and seemed to be exptrisg, 
but revived presently, and grew as pert as ever. 
I found he valued hot an arm of flesh, but msde 
a very scornful puff* at human will and might 
Often when a fire broke out in my bosom, the 
water I threw on to quench it, only proved a^ 
and made it bum the faster. The flame d 
anger would continue in my breast, till its mi^ 
terkls were eonsomed, or till anefdier fire broto 
oot. One wave of trouble e*erwhHe passed 
off^ because another rolled on, and took its place. 
One evil often drove another out, as lions drive 
out wolves ; but in thehr turns, my bosom wtf 
a prey to every wild beast in the forest. Or if 
a quiet hour passed, it proved but a dead csUD) 
my heart had no delight in God, a stranger yet 
to heavenly peace and joy. 

" At length, after years of fruitless stmg- 
gling, I was shewn the Goapel method of ol>- 
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rest, not by working, bat heUevmg. A | of Jewish bnt of Christian parentage ; not 
smmge and foolish way it seems to Natare, and sprang from Levi, though a son of Abraham ; 
so it seemed to me ; bat is a most effectual no sentinel of Moses, but a watchman for the 



way, because it is the Lord's appointed w^y." 
— BsmaiDGs's World Umnuuktd, p. 91. 



[Salvation through Faith onl§.] 

'* The crime of Uzza is bnt little understood ; 
some think it was a slight one, and the punish- 
meat severe. But tho same sin destroyed Uzza 
which destroyech every sinner, even nnbelief. 
What slew his body, sUyetk all the soob that 
parish. He oould not trust the Lord vhoUy 
with fak Ark, hot most have a meddling finger, 
called in the Bible^margin his woihrneu. Jla$h 
worm indeed, to help a God to do his work 1 
and thousands everywhere are guilty of this 
raikmeti, and perish by this Uzzaizimg, Jesus 
Christ is jeak>us of his glory, as Saviour : he 
will not share it with another ; and whoso takes 
it fipoiD him, shall tak^ it at his periL"— >Bsm- 
unom's World Okmaiked, p. 93. 



camp of Jesas.''— Bkrbioos's World Un- 
mfldbd, p. 194. 



[Faith — its Efficacy.] 

^ FoK my own part, since first my unbelief 
was felt, I have been praying fifteen years for 
fctth, and praying with some earnestness, and 
am not yet possessed of more than haif a grain. 
Ton smile, Sir, I perceive, at the smiaUneas of 
the quantity ; but you woaki not, if you knew 
ita efficacy. Jesos, who knew it well, assures 
JOQ that a single grain, and a grain as small as 
BMstard-saed, woukl remotpe m motmimin,~^^n^ 
more a mountotii-load of guDt from the con- 
Riesee, a mintmtaiin4vai from the heart, and any 
■osslotfi-load of trouble from the mind."—- 
Bkebidox's Wo^ld Umnasktd, p. 94. 



[The Doctrine of Pertneranee, and Sergeant If.] 

^' The doctrine of perseverance afibrds a 
stable prop to upright minds, yet lends no 
vanton cloak to corrupt hearts. It brings a 
cordial to revive the faint, and keeps a guard to 
eheek the forward. The guard attending on 
tUi doctrine, is sergeant If; low in sta^tnre, 
but lofty in significance ; a very valiant guard, 
tkongh a monosyllable. Kind notice has been 
taken of the sergeant by Jesos Christ and his 
Apostles; and much respect is due unto him, 
from all the Lord's reeroiting officers, and every 
Midier in his army. 

^^ Pray listen to the sergeant's speech :— If 
yi eomtiime in m&jf word, then are ye my dteetplee 
isde«d. John viii. 31. If ye do theee thingt, ye 
ihiU never falL 3 Pet. i. 10. Uwhat ye have 
Wrd, iheUl ahide in you, ye thall continue in the 
^ and in the Father. 1 John ii. 24. We 
vc made partetkert of Christ, if we hold stedfast 
mt the end. Heb. iii. 14. Whoso hoketh and 
fommueth (that is, i/ he that looketh does oon- 
tioQe) m the perfect law of liberty, that man shaU 
^ Uessid in his deed. James i. 25. 

^Tet take notice> Sir, that sergeant (fia not 



[Grace the only sure Foundation of Morality.'] 

^^Tu people who are chiefly loaded with 
morality, are the bookseUers; and they have 
got a shop^full, iHit are rather sick of the com- 
modity, and long to part vrith it. Though gilt 
and lettered on the back, it moulds apoa a shetf 
like any Bible : and Mr. Hale's tract on saliva- 
tion, yiimX post away through ten editions, before 
a modest essay on morality can cre^ through one. 

*' The WhoU Duty of Man was sent abroad 
with a good intent, but has failed of its purpose, 
as aU SQch teaching ever vriU. Morality has 
not thriven since its poblioation ; and nevar ean 
thrive, unless gvoanded wkoUy vpaa giaee. The 
heathens, for want of this fouiadatk>n, ooold do 
nothing. They spoke some noUe truths, but 
spokt to men with withered limba and loathing 
appetites. They wera like way-posts, which 
shew a road, but cannot help a cripple forwards ; 
and many of them preached mtioh hriiAcer morals 
than are oftea taught by their modem friends. 
In their way, they were skilful fishermen, but 
fished withmit the gospel-bait, and oookl catch 
no fry. And after they had toiled long in vain, 
we take up their angle-rods, and dkeam of more 
suocesB, though not potnesssed of half their 
skilL"— BsBJunoa's World VwrnaskBd, p. 210. 



[Moral Rectitude and Moral Obliquity.] 

*^ When I waited on the Vicar to pay my 
last £aster-aflerings, I found a fiaree young 
fellow there, just arrived from College, vrhe 
called himself a soph. He seemed to make a 
poff at sm and holiness, hat talked most oat- 
rageooaly of moral rectitude and obHquity, I 
could not then fish oat who these moral gentry 
vrere, but I learnt it afterwards in a market, 
where I sometimes pick up rags of knowledge. 
A string of two-legged cattle, with tails grow- 
ing out of their brains, and hanging down to 
their breeoh, rode helter-skelter tharongh the 
beast-market. The graziers were all in full 
stare, as yoa may think : sonae said they were 
Frenchmen ; some thought, they were Jesuits ; 
some said, they were Turka, who had fled from 
the Jlussians; and some affirmed they were 
monke3rs, because of their tails ; hot the clerk 
of the market, coming by assured us, they were 
a drove of moral rectitudes, who had been drink« 
ing freely at the Hoop, and railing madly at 
the Bible, and were going post-haste to lodge 
with Miss Moral Obliqmty, So I found that 
Mr. Moral Rectitude and Mrs. Moral Obliquity 
were own brother and sister, both of them 
hocned cattle ; and that their whole difierenoe 
lay in the gender, one was naale and the other 
female." — Bmiiiii>««?^ World \3wnmiik(td^ ^. 
227. 
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[Weiky and the Doctrine of the Direct Witneu 

of the Spirit.] 

** I BXLiKvx that oorrespondenoe did btil 
before it was pabHshed — I believe it has done 
much more aince, and will continae to do more 
and more ! — As to what Mr. W. sajrs of * the 
Methodistical Students, thanks to Mr. Moore 
for the publication of those papers,' I dare say 
It may be true in respect to too many nuthodi$' 
tical atmdente — who balance aboat the direct 
wtnesi which they have not, and are glad to 
find so many powerful arguments against.— 
Mr. W.y was always full of worh~^e had no 
time for a series of logical con/rooerty -^ence I. 
Smith seems often to have the advantage.^^l 
was ptined with this appearance of superiority 
u I. Smith's answers; and was sorry to see 
Mr. W.y deal so much in aeeertionj on a Doc- 
trine so momentous.— When I read the quotas 
tion you make of Mr. W.'s opinion, I reftlt what 
I felt when I first read it— contempt for the 
nan who would seriously recommend it. Mr. 
W.y makes in it the worst defence he ever 
made of a Doctrine of God. From that publi- 
cation I have no do6bt that the Doctrine of the 
Direct Witness of the Spirit will be less and 
less credited, till at no great distance of time it 
will merge in con§tr%ictive or inferential Salva- 
tion — and then the Spirit of Religion will be- 
come extinct among them that hold it. There 
are many in this state now ; and many who are 
wire-drawing the doctrine according to I. Smith's 
argumentation, which Mr. W.y unfortunately 
did not take time sufficient to overthrow. I 
still must say, though your intention was to do 
nothing but good, by giving up that MS., yet, 
mala avi, in a luckless hour, it was published.* 
I was astonished when I found that Mr. M. 
lud published it — but he wanted matter — new 
muUter — and that was imii>— and that wtrald do-— 
and the two names (one of which is purely imag- 
inary) Weeley and Archbishop Seeker, would sell 
the work. And thus, alas ! to the great conso- 
lation of the half 'hearted Methodiet, the work is 
published. Proh dolor !" — Adaic Clasks. 



[Projects for Bridge or Tunnel from Dover to 

CalaU.] 

** When we came to Dover, we amused our- 
selves with discussing the various modes of 
crossing from England to France. That by 
means of a balloon gave rise to some pleasant- 
ries. We afterwards discussed the idea of 
having a wooden floating bridge, ten feet wide 
and ten feet high : the passage being twenty- 
five miles broad, Montgolfier calculated that it 
would require 14,000,000 feet of oak, which 
at 2t. 6d. per cubical foot (the price of oak in 
France at that time) would amount to <£l, 
750,000. Montgolfier therefpre contended, that 
for <£3,000,000 sterling at the utmost, a wooden 
floating bridge might be constructed from Dover 

I Bee Whitehead's Life of Wesley, vol. S, p. 903, who 
e^incUss in opinion. 



to Calais, on a larger scale than the one or%- 
inally proposed, which would defy any tempest 
that oouki arise. The interruption to narigs. 
tion, however, was an insurmountable obstacle 
to such an attempt. It was amusing, afW tbii 
discussion, to hear in a farce acted in one of 
the theatres at Paris, the following lines pot 
into the mooth of a projector, 

* Four dompter Ics Anglais, 

II (aut batir un pont sur le Pas de Calais.' 

We likewise discussed the idea of having a sob- 
terraneous passage under the Channel ; but the 
procuring of air viras a difficulty that could not 
easily be got the better of. The only means ve 
could contrive for getting that obstacle snr- 
mounted, was, to com/preu air in barreli, sad 
transmit it in that state, to be let out in the 
centre of the excavation. It was the discosnoa 
we had upon this subject, which has ever sinee 
made me extremely partial to the idea of tryiof 
excavations, and more especially the Timnd 
under the Thames."— -Sir Johk Sdiclaik's 
Correepondenctj vol. 2, p. 87. 



[Bonaparte^ $ Expedient for diverting jSttentiea 
from the Murder of the Duke D'Enghien.] 

**Whkn Bonaparte put the Duke d'Enghies 
to death, all Paris felt so much horror at tlie 
event, that the throne of the tyrant trembled 
under him. A counter-revolution was expected, 
and would most probably have taken place, had 
not Bonaparte ordered a new ballet to be 
brought out, with the utmost splendour, at the 
Opera. The subject he pitched upon irss, 
*Otftafi, or the BardtJ* It is still recollected is 
Paris, as perhaps the grandest epectacle that bid 
ever been exhibited there. The consequenoi 
was, that the murdeir of the Duke d'Engbien 
was totally forgotten, and nothing but the new 
ballet wa$ talked of^ — Sir Johh Sinclaik's 
Corrttpondenee, vol. 2, p. 145. 



[Induttrious Weeding by Flemish Farmen] 

*'It is hardly possible to conceive, how moek 
attention is paid by the Flemish farmers to tbe 
weeding of their land. In their best-cultivated 
districts their exertions are incessant, and (ir^ 
quently from twenty to thirty women may ^ 
seen in one field kneeling, for the purpose of 
greater facility in seeing and extracting th0 
weeds. The weeds collected in spring, ptf* 
ticularly when boiled, are mucb relished by 
milch oovra ; and in various parts of Flandei^ 
the farmers get their lands weeded bj tbs 
children of the neighbouring cottagers, solely 
for the privilege of procuring these weeds for 
their cattle, and thus converting a nuisance into 
a benefit. Where such enormous sums ar* 
bestowed on the maintenance of the poor if^ 
country parishes, they might surely be employed 
in so beneficial an operation as that of weeding 
land." — Sir John Suiclair's Correspondencit 
vol. 2y p. 154. 
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*» Chivahric Repugnance to Letters.] 

•o, or Berni, haa put into the mouth 
ti the reml feelings of many a great 
in the middle ages : 

} che si sia ne ciel ne Dio; 
sendo fanciul volsi imparare. 
esta ad un maestro mio 
r' intorno mi stava a cianciare : 
a vidi poi libro o scritturaj 
(tro avea di me paora. 

spesi la mia fancinllesza 

9, in qaesto gioco d^arme e qoello ; 
me che sia gran gentilezsa 
su i libri a stillarai il cervello : 

;a del corpo, e la destrezza, 

le a cavalier nobile e bello : 

tor la dottrina sta bene ; 

i altri sapev qoanto conviene." 
Orlamdo Innamorato, canto 18, stan. 
47-48,— torn. 2, p. 112. 



[Etymoiogy of Canada.] 

. — *^Some,^' says Da. Douolass, " say 
tedfirom Mons. Cane, who early sailed 
Mississippi: if so, O caprice! why 
obscare a man (his vojrage is not men- 
liistory) give name to New France !" 
ryof the Britith SettUmenU in North 



tug of Immortality to the Indians.] 

I Story /and his companion went to a 
e Chickahomine Indians, and spake to 
!eming the Immortality of the Soul, 
lem ^^ that God hath placed a Witness 
rt of every man, which approves that 
rood, and reproves that which is evil, 
iagmore then pointed to his head, and 
was treacherous; but pointing to his 
d it was true and sweet there. And 
It forth his breath, as if he had poured 
il unto death *, and signing up towards 
ith his hand, raised a bold, chearful, 
Efty, as if the Soul ascended thither in 
ant manner ; and then pointing to his 
a thenoe put his hand towards the 
lemonstrate his opinion that the Body 
here when the soul is departed and 
'.-.Journal of the Life of Thomas 
162. 



[Ruin of Maritime Cities.] 

%Q of cities that are left desolate, " by 
wars, fires, plagues, inundations, vrild 
(»iy of trades, barred havens, and the 
jnce," BuRToK says, ** — as Antwerp 
»8 of late, Syracuse of old, Brundusium 
lye and Dover with us, and many that 
f suspect the sea^s fury and rage, and 
unst it, as the Venetians to their inesti- 
rge."— wifM/Mn;^ of Melaneholjf^ p. 47. 



[Character of an Insular and Warlike State.] 

" I MUST tcU you. Sir, 
Virtue, if not in action, is a vice ; 
And when we move not forward, we go back- 
ward: 
Nor is this peace, the nurse of drones and 

cowards. 
Our health, but a disease. — 

—Consider 
Where your command lies; 'tis not, Sir, in 

France, 
Spain, Germany, Portugal, but in Sicily, 
An island, Sir. Here are no mines of gold 
Or silver to enrich you : no worm spins 
Silk in her womb, to make distinction 
Between you and a peasant in your habits : 
No fish lives near our shores, whose blood can 

dye 
Scarlet or purple : idl that we possess, 
With beasts we have in common. Nature did 
Design us to be warriors, and to break through 
Our ring, the sea, by which we are environM ; 
And we by force must fetch in what is wanting 
Or precious to us. Add to this, we are 
A populous nation, and increase so fast. 
That if we by our providence are not sent 
Abroad in colonies, or fall by the sword, 
Not Sicily, though now it were more fruitful 
Than when 'twas styled the Granary of great 

Rome, 
Can yield our numerous firy bread: we must 

starve, 
Or eat up one another. 

—Let not our nerves 
Shrink up with sloth : nor, for want of employ- 
ment. 
Make younger brothers thieves; it b their 

swords, Sir, 
Must sow and reap their harvest. If examples 
May move you more than arguments, look to 

England, 
The empress of the European isles ; — 
When did she flourish so, as when she was 
The mistress of the ocean, her navies 
Putting a girdle round about the world ? 
When the Iberian quaked, her worthies named ; 
And the fair fiower-de-luce grew pale, set by 
The red rose and the white? Let not our 

armour 
Hang up, or our unrigg'd armada, make us 
Ridiculous to the late poor snakes our neigh- 
bours, 
WarmM in our bosoms, and to whom a^ain 
We may be terrible; while we spend our 

hours 
Without variety, confined to drink. 
Dice, cards, or whores. Rouse us. Sir, from 

the sleep 
Of idleness, and redeem our mortgaged hon- 



ours. 



n 



Massinoer, Maid of Honour^ pp. 14, 17. 
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down in fipreat drops, and be used forthwith ; for 
it qnicklj potrifles. Next to it, fountain water 
that riseth in tbe east, and runneth eastward, 
from a quick running stream, from flinty, chalky, 
gravelly grounds.*' -—Buetom's flw o/ smy of 
Melancholy, p. 232. 



[ Water through Leaden Pipes.] 

"Althouoh Galen hath taken exception at 
such waters which run through leaden pipes, 
06 cerussam qudt in iii generatur, for that unctu- 
ous ceruse, which caaseth djrsenteries and fluxes ; 
yet, as Alsarius Crucius of Genoa well answers, 
it is opposite to common experience. If that 
were true, most of our Italian cities, Montpelier 
in France, with infinite others, would find this 
inconvenience; but there is no snoh matter." — 
Burton's Jinatomy of Melanchdif, p. 233. 



[Sheltered 8iUi of English ComUry Homsm.] 

** OuE gentry in England live most part in 
the country (except it be soma few castles), 
building still in bottooM, saith Jovius, or near 
woods, cwroma (urbom m vireniimmj you shall 
know a village by a tuft of trees at at about it, 
to avoid those strong winds wherewith the 
island is infeetedi Itiftd oold winter blasts.''—* 
Burton's jinatomy ^ UeiamchtUy^ p. 260. 



[RutHc Genealogy.] 

" — Ab utroque parente fui roricola; etavus 
mens fuit bubulous, proavus mens agazo, abavus 
mens villicus ; et attavus fuit miilio, et tritavus 
fuit gorgicus, quartavus mens fuit oalator, 
quintavus agric<ja: germani Tero subulci; et 
filii mei sunt agellarii \ et alumni glebones ; et 
nepotes mei sunt sulcooM; et pronepotes mei 
sunt agricultores ; et fratrveles sunt pastinatores ; 
sobrini sunt stinarii ; et consobrini sunt abigei : 
avunculi autem sunt armentani ; et sooeri sunt 
agrestes; patrueles vero tyri sunt; et oognati 
sunt eroici; et agnati sunt mandrioi; et uxor 
mea filia fuit opilionis ; et ego verus et indubi- 
tatus rusticus ab omnibus progenitoribus meis, 
in rure procreatus." — Felix Hxmmerlxiii, De 
NobilUaU et RutticikUe, fol. 5. 



[Youthful JeMmt Zeal.] 

" — Ardet— 
— vividus indytas 
Ardor juventn. Quo sibi robore 
Ad signa Loiols negatum 

Rumpit iter, ouneosque densat. 
Frustra invidendki explicat atriis 
Longam suorum progeniem pater. 
Bmi priina laus est, am;^ torVo 
Atria prsteriisse vultu. 
Abscissa crines, et viduoe parens 
Amplexa postes diripuit sinus, 
Csluiique complevit querelis, 
Nee tennit moritura natum." 

Waluus, p. 320. 



Englith Mutic ai the end of thk 81: 

Century. 

RoesBTEE, the lutenist, in the PreiMe 
Book of Airs, 1601, expresses his disi 
those *^ who to appear the more deep sod 
lar in their judgement, will admit of no 
but that which is long, intricate, btt« 
fugue, chained with syncopation, and wh 
nature of the word is precisely expmnd 
note ; like the old exploded action in cos 
when, if they did pronounce mtmini, they 
point to the hinder part of their hssdi; ii 
put their finger in their eye."— Sie Joeb 
KINS, History of Mmtic, voL 4, pu 29. 



[Effect Of ClimaU upon Timber Trm 

" Though in the westacn parts it hai 
observed, that generally the insirle, or li 
they oall it, of trees, is harder than tl 
ward parts, yet (Fooraier) ao author ve 
versed in such matters, gives it us for 
important advertisement touching that 
that they have observed at M ar se i lles, 
along the Levantine shores, that that pai 
wood that is next the bark, is stronger tt 
which nsakes the heart of the tree."— 
vol. 1, p. 226. 



[Uncertainty of Medical Ejqfterimem 

" And indeed in physio it is much m* 
cult than most men can imagine, to 1 
accurate experiment : for oftentimes tl 
disease proceeding in several peraooa frv 
diflering causes, will be increased in on 
same remedy by which it has been < 
another. And not only the oonaCitat 
patients may as much alter tha eflbcts > 
dies, as the causes of diseases ; bat avi 
same patient, and the same disease, tk 
circumstance of time may have almost 
an operation upon the success of a med 
either of the two former particulars."— 
vol. 1, p. 222. 

" Besides the general onoertainty t 
most remedies are subject, there are ai 
that seem obnoxious to contingaaaies ol 
liar nature; such is the Sympathetio 
of which not only divers phjrsiciana m 
sober persons have assured nse they 1 
cessfully made trial, but we ourselv 
thought that we were eye-witnesses 
operation of it; and yet, not only ma 
have tried it, have not found it answer < 
tion ; but we ourselves trying some of 
preparing on ourselves, have found it inc 
and unable to stop so much as a bleedii 
nose; though upon application of it 
before, we had seen such a bleeding, 
violent, suddenly stopped in a person, 1 
so far from oontribotiag by his UBagiii 
the efiect of the powder, thai he derid 
whom ha saw vpp\y it to soma of the * 
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lus blood. Wherefore that the Sympathetic 
Powder, and the Weapon Salve, are never of 
mnj efficacy at all, I dare not affirm : bat that 
tbey constantly perform what is promised of 
them, I most leave others to believe." — Boyle, 
{Of Ufuuccetding Experimenti)^ vol. 1, p. 222. 



[Petrifaction vernta Mineral Vegetation.] 

^* Perhaps it might seem rash to deny a 
petrifaction of animals and vegetables, so many 
instances being alledged on all hands by judicious 
persons attesting it; though I cannot say, that 
oy own observations have ever yet presented 
me with an ocular evidence of the thing : I only 
find, that the thing supposed to be petrified, 
becomes first crusted over with a stony con- 
cretion, and afterwards, as that rots away in- 
wardly, the lapidescent juice insinuates itself by 
degrees into its room, and makes at last a firm 
stone, resembling the thing in shape; which 
may lead some to believe it really petrified. 
Bat though a real petrifaction were allowed in 
nme cases, it would not be rational to plead 
this in all the figured stones we see, on account 
of the many grounds we have for the contrary. 
Bat I take these to be the chief reasons which 
make some so ready to embrace so generally 
this conceit of petrifaction: because they are 
prepossessed with an opinion against the vege- 
tation of all stones, and for that they think it 
impossible for nature to express the shapes of 
plants and animals where the vegetative life is 
vanting, this being a faculty peculiarly belong- 
iog to that soul ; whereas they seem to err in 
both ; for, as what has been said concerning our 
Mtone-plants may suffice to prove their vegeta- 
tion, so it will be as easy to show that nature 
oan and does work the shapes of plants and 
inimals without the help of a vegetative soul, 
tt least as it is shut up in common seeds and 
organs. To be satisfied of this, let them view 
the figurations in snow; let them view those 
delicate landscapes which are very frequently 
found depicted on stones, carrying the resem- 
blance of whole groves of trees, mountains, and 
vidleys. See. : let them descend into coal-mines, 
where generally with us the cliflts near the coal 
are all wrought with curious representations of 
leveral sorts of herbs, some exactly resembb'ng 
fern-branches, and therefore by our miners called 
the fern-branch clift; some resembling the leaves 
of aorrcl, and several strange herbs, which per- 
haps the known vegetable kingdom cannot 
parallel ; and though it could, here can be no 
colour for a petrifaction, it being only i superfi- 
cial delineation. The like may be said of 
animals, which are often found depicted on 
stones ; as all mineral histories will sufficiently 
inform them. Now since here is no place for 
petrifaction, or a vegetative soul, we can only 
ny, that here is that seminal root, though 
hindered by the unaptness of the place to 
proceed to give these things a principle of life 
in themselves, which in the first generation of 
ihiagB made mJJ pJaatSf and I may say animals, 

M 



rise up in their distinct species, God command- 
ing the earth and waters to produce both, as 
some plants and animals rise up still in certain 
places without any common seed. 

*^ It seems to be a thing of a very difficult 
search, to find what this seminal root is, which 
is the efficient cause of these figures. Many 
of the ancients thought it to be some outward 
mover which wrought the figures in things for 
some end ; the Peripatetics rather judged it to 
be some virtue implanted in the seed, and in 
substances having an analogous nature with the 
seed, &c., &c.'^ — Philatophical IVan$actioni^ vol. 
2, p. 351. 



[PttbHc Exercising Ground* necenary to the 
Health of Cities.] 

*^ In all large and well regulated cities, there 
ought to be play-grounds or places for public 
exercise, where labourers, and people who work 
at particular trades, might assemble at certain 
hours for recreation, and amuse themselves with 
walking or other healthful exercises, in order to 
prevent thase diseases which may arise from the 
usual posture required in their business, if con- 
tinued without remission^ or any relaxation or 
change. 

*' The general decay of those manly and spir- 
ited exercises which formerly were practised in 
the metropolis and its vicinity, has not arisen 
from any want of inclination in the people, but 
from the want of places for that purpose. Such 
as in times past had been allotted to them, are 
now covered with buildings or shut up by en- 
closures ; so that, if it were not for skittles, and 
the like pastimes, they would have no amuse- 
ments connected with the exercise of the body ; 
and such anousements are only to be met with 
in places belonging to common drinking-houses ; 
for which reason their pkty is seldom productive 
of much benefit, but more frequently becomes 
the prelude to druskenness and debauchery. 
Honest Stowe, in his Survey of London, hunenta 
the retrenchments of the grounds appropriated 
for martial pastimes, which had begun to take 
place even in his day." — Sir John Sinclair's 
Code of Health and Longevity^ p. 292. 



[Mueie in Speech.] 

^^ SiTTiNo in some company, and having been 
but a little before musical, I chanced to take 
notice that in ordinary discourse words were 
spoken in perfect notes; and that some of the 
company used eighths, some fifths, some thirds ; 
and that those were most pleasing, whose words, 
as to their tone, consisted most of concords ; 
and where of discords, of such as constituted 
harmony; and the same person was the most 
aflfable, pleasant, and the best-natured in the 
company. And this suggests a reason why 
many discourses which one hears with much 
pleasure, when they come to be read scarcely 
seem the same thin^«. 

" Froin tbVs ^fSot^w^i^ ol mx>>iv(i *vc\ «^^aR^ 
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we may also oonjeotnre that of tempers. We 
know the Doric mood sounds g^vity and sobri- 
ety; the Lydian, freedom; the iEolic, sweet 
stillness and composure ; the Phrygian, jollity 
and youthful levity ; the lonio sooths the storms 
and disturbances arising from passion. And 
why may we not reasonably suppose that those 
whose speech naturally runs into the notes pe- 
culiar to any of these moods, are likewise in 
disposition? 

*^ So also from the cliff: as he that speaks in 
gamut, to be manly ; C Fa Ut nuiy show one 
to be of an ordinary capacity, though good dis- 
position; G Sol Re Ut, to be peevish and ef- 
feminate, and of a weak and timorous spirit ; 
sharps, an eflfeminate sadness ; flats, a manly or 
meUuicholic sadness. He who has a voice in 
some measure agreeing with all cliffs, seems to 
be of good parts and fit for variety of employ- 
ments, yet somewhat of an inconstant nature. 
Likewise from the times : so semibriefs may 
bespeak a temper dull and phlegmatic; min- 
ims, grave and serious ; crotchets, a prompt 
wit ; quavers, vehemency of passion, and used by 
scolds. Semibrief-rest may denote one either 
stupid, or fuller of thoughts than he can utter ; 
minim-rest, one that deliberates; crotchet-rest, 
one in a passion. So that from the natural use 
of mood, note, and time, we may colleot dis- 
positions.'^ — Philaaophical Tratuaction*^ V(d. 2, 
p. 441. 



[Power of Mmic to intpirt Devotion.'] 

'* That there is a tendency in music," says 
Sia John Hawkum, ^^ to excite grave and even 
devout as well as lively and mirthful affections, 
no one can doubt who is not an absolute stranger 
to its efficacy; and though it may perhaps be 
said that the effects of music are mechanical, 
and that there can be nothing pleasing to God 
in that devotion which follows the involuntary 
operation of sound on the human mind ; this 
is more than can be proved, and the scripture 
seems to indicate the contrary." — Hiitory of 
ihmc, vol. 4, p. 42. 



[Intelligible vernu Obscure Philosophy.] 

Writing to Mersennus concerning his con- 
troversy with Fludd, Gassendi says, " He will 
have one great advantage over you, namely, 
that whereas your philosophy is of a plain, 
open, intelligible kind; his, on the contrary, is 
so very obscure and mysterious, that he can at 
any time conceal himself, and by diffusing a 
darkness round him, hinder you from discerning 
him so far as to lay hold of him, much less to 
drag him forth to conviction." — Sie John Haw- 
kins, History of Music, vol. 4, p. 1 67. 



Organ Music. 

StK John Hawkins says, Frescobaldi may be 
deemed "the father of that organ-style which 
has prevailed not less in England than in other 



countries for more than a hundred years past; 
and which consists in a prompt and ready dis- 
cussion of some premeditated subject, in s 
quicker succession of notes than is required io 
the accompaniment of choral harmony. Exer- 
cises of this kind on the organ are usually ctfl- 
ed Tbccatas, from the Italian toccare, to toach; 
and for want of a better word to express them, 
they are here in England called Voluntaries.'^— 
History of Music, vol. 4, p. 175. 



[Metrical HcUr-dressing.] 

"Gacdent oomplures membrorum (rictiooe 
et pectinatione capillorum ; verum hiec ipn 
roulto magis juvant si balnearii et tonsores adeo 
in arte sua fuerint periti, ut quosvis etiam la- 
meros suis possint explicare digitis. Non semel 
recorder me in ejusmodi incidisse manus, qui 
quorumvis etiam oanticorum motos suis imits- 
rentur pectinibus, ita ut nonnuoquam iambos 
vel troohasos, alios dactylos vel anapestos, soe- 
nunquam amphibraches aut peonas quam sci- 
tissime exprimerent, unde baud modica orisbt- 
tur delectatio." — Isom Vossius, De Poematms 
Cantu et Viribus Rhythmi^— quoted by Sia Joai 
Hawkins, History of Music, vol. 4, p. 275. 






[Uu of Self -Knowledge.] 

" Study in particular your own heart," ssys 
Mk. Frebman of New England, in one of bi^ 
Ordination Charges : *^ for as the essential priS' 
ciples of human nature are probably the sam^ 
in all, by knowing yourself well, you will b^* 
come intimately acquainted with other ma0' 
When you observe your own defects in knowV* 
edge and virtue, you will learn at the stua^ 
time humility and candour. But you will 
particular, from the consciousness that you 
not yourself inclined to every thing which 
evil, acquire a sobriety and moderation in yoa 
thoughts and representations of mankind, whic! 
will for ever prevent you from introducing ihos^^ 
exaggerated descriptions of the vicioas, whic 
deserve to be considered only as theological 
mances, as they are derived not from real life 
but from an excited imagination, ever fond o\ 
leaping over the bounds of truth and nature«^ 
and of penetrating into the land of gorgons 
demons."-— FasKMAN's Sermons, p. 262. 



[Idleness generating Melancholy.] 

*' Amongst us the badge of gentry is idle — ' 
ness; to be of no calling, not to labour, for'^ 
that's derogatory to their birth ; to be a mere^ 
{spectator, a drone, fruges consumere natus ; to^ 
have no necessary employment to busy himself 
about in Church and Commonwealth (some few^ 
governors exempted), but to rise to eat, kc.;:;^ 
to spend his days in hawking, hunting, &c. and^ 
such like disports and recreations (which ooi — ' 
casuists tax) ; are the sole exercise almost, and^ 
ordinary actions of our Nobility, and in whiola 
they are too immoderate. And thence it corner 
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lat in city and country so many griev- 
K>dy and mind, and this ferall disease 
holy so frequently rageth, and now 
almost all over Europe amongst our 
ts." — Burton's jSnatomy of Melaiu 
163. 



TemptatioM of Clergymen.] 

6H your profession exempts you from 
[Stations/' says an American Unitarian, 
nation Charge, ^* yet there are some to 
is peculiarly exposed. Know your 
id carefully guard your heart. The 
follies to which clergymen are most 
) indolence, vanity, haughtiness, the 
)pularity and the love of dominion, 
cry of the rieh and great, dishonest 
es vnth the prejudices of men, and a 
uncharitable zeal. It will demand 
leroic exertions, and the most ardent 
> keep yourself entirely free from the 
of these sins.'' — Frbeman's Sermoru, 



[i^MtiioiM Luxury in Drett.] 

" There are some of you, 
>rbear to name, whose coining heads 
ints of all new fashions, that have done 
to the kingdom by superfluous brav- 

foolish gentry imitate, than a war 
famine. All the treasure, by 
)xcess, is got into the merchant, 
er, silkman, jeweller, tailor's hand ; 
lird part of the land too, the nobility 
I titles only." 

Massinoer, The Picture^ p. 148. 



Uncertainties in Warfare.] 

altra cosa I' uom piu erra, 

iu granchj, e fa maggior marroni, 

ne le cose de la guerra : 
)rdon la scrima le ragioni ; 
terche Dio getta per terra 
ii e r umane opinioni ; 
i sol da lui riconosciamo 
! che da noi far ci pensiamo." 
BRNi, Orlando Innamorato^ canto 15, 
Stan. 3, — tom. 2, p. 29. 



^Utility of Human Judgments.] 

I mortal vita fastidiosa, 
Itre cose che ci accadc fare, 
3lamente faticosa, 
Sculta piena mi pare, 
pesso ancor pericolosa, 
d' odio ', e questa e '1 giudicare ; 
to non e discretamente, 
ndicio 1' uom spesso si pente. 

r la sentenzia ben matora, 
\go diacono esaminatA ; 



Ne la bisogna far per conjettura, 

Che quasi sempre inganna la brigata : 

E pero in molti luoghi la scrittura 
Con gran solennita oe 1' ha vietata. 

E certo io son di quel parere aneh' io, 

Che '1 far giudicio appartien solo a Dio." 

Bbrni, Orl. Jnnam., canto 3, stan. 1-2. 



[Happin/tts of the Poor in escaping the Physieiam,] 

^^ Happt are poor men I 
If sick with the excess of heat or cdd. 
Caused by necessitous labour, not loose surfeits, 
They, when spare diet, or kind nature, fail 
To perfect their recovery, soon arrive at 
Their rest in death ; but, on the contrary. 
The great and noble are exposed as preys 
To the rapine of physicians ; and they 
In lingering out what b remediless, 
Aim at their profit, not the patient's health." 

Massinoer, Emperor of the Eatt^--^ 
vol. 3, p. 316. 



[Soul and Body.] 

" The body is domiciUum aninuB, her house, 
abode, and stay ; and as a torch gives a better 
light, a sweeter smell, according to the matter 
it is made of, so doth our soul perform all her 
actions better or worse, as her organs are dis- 
posed : or as wine savours of the cask wherein 
it is kept, the soul receives a tincture from the 
body through ^iiich it works." — Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy^ p. 173. 



[Jt Suicidal Maniac through lUligious Melan- 
choly.] 

** Please it your most noble Grace to be ad- 
vertised, that upon Friday last passed, one called 
John Millis of Chevenyng, opened a book in the 
church, wherein he found this schedule which 
I send now unto your Grace herein enclosed, 
in the which is written * Rex tanquam tyrannus 
opprimit populum suum.' Then the said John 
Milles called two or three of his neighbours 
unto him, and consulted whose hand the said 
writing should be of, but they could not divine 
who did write it ; howbeit they suspected one 
Sir Thomas Baschurche, priest, sometime sec- 
retary unto the Bishop of Canterbury my pre- 
decessor, whom I suppose your Grace doth know. 
This same day in the morning, the said Sir 
Thomas of his own mind came unto the afore- 
said John Myles, and confessed the same schedule 
to be of his making and writing. 

^* Here I have showed unto your Grace the 
said Sir Thomas' fact and his confession, accord- 
ing as by mine allegiance and oath I am bounden. 
If it please the same to hear also some of his 
qualities, I shall inform your Grace, partly aa I 
know, and partly as I am informed. 

"At April next coming it shaU be three 
years since the said Sir Thomas fell into de- 
spedr, and l\ker«\>7 VixXa %. tC\c>uvQ9» «k^ ^^xV^nm ^:& 
in peril of deaiXYi. Ol Xwa wJix«aa^ ^Ss^iai ^ 
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quarter of a year afler, he reeoYored ; bat of 
bis despair he never yet recovered, but saith he 
is assured that he shall be perpetually damned. 
My chaplains, and divers other learned men, have 
reasoned with him, but no roan can bring him 
in other opinion, but that he, like unto Esau, 
was created unto damnation ; and hath divers 
times and sundry ways attempted to kill himself, 
but by diligent looking unto he hath hitherto been 
preserved. A little before Christmas last, as I 
am credibly informed by honest men of the same 
parish, a priest deceived him of twenty nobles, 
and ever since he hath been much worse than 
ever he was before ; so that upon St. Thomas^ 
Day in Christmas he had almost hanged himself 
with his own tippet, and said to certain persons 
the same day, as soon as high mass was done 
he would proclaim your Grace a traitor, which 
nevertheless he did not. And within this ten or 
twelve days he had almost slain himself with a 
penknife. And this same day in the morning, 
when he confessed the aforesaid schedule to be 
made and written by him, John Mylles said unto 
him, that he supposed your Grace would pardon 
his oflence, considering what case he was in. 
Then he in a rage said, * If I cannot be rid this 
way, I shall be rid another way.' '' — CaAXXBR's 
Worla, vol. 1, p. 159. 



[ji LetUr of Recommendation from Cranmer to 

Cromtoell.] 

" Mt very singular good Lord, after most 
hearty recommendations to your Lordship, I 
desire you to be good lord to this bearer, an 
old acquaintance of mine in Cambridge, a man 
of good learning in divers kinds of letters, but 
specially in the Latin tongue, in the which he 
hath obtained excellent knowledge by long ex- 
ercise of reading eloquent authors, and also of 
teaching, both in the University, and now in 
Ludlow, where be was bom. His purpose is, 
for causes moving his conscience (which he hath 
opened to me and will also to jrour Lordship), 
to renounce his priesthood ; whereby he feareth 
(the rawness and ignorance of the people is 
•uch in those parts) that he should lose his 
salary whereof he should live, except he have 
your Lordship^s help. Wherefore, I beseech 
your Lordship to write for him your letters to 
the Warden of the Guild there and his brethren, 
who hath the collation of the said school, that 
he may continue in his room and be schoolmaster 
•till, notwithstanding that he left the office of 
priesthood, which was no furtherance, but rather 
an impediment to him in the applying of his 
•choUirs. There is no foundation or ordinance, 
as he showeth me, that the schoolmaster there- 
of should be a priest. And I beseech you to be 
good lord unto him in any farther suit which he 
•hall have unto your Lordship. Thus Almighty 
God long preserve your Lordship. At Lambeth, 
the ixvth day of August. 

" Your own ever assured, 

" T. Caniuarien." 

Cranicbe*s Worki, vol. 1, p. 265. 



[J Curious Effect of Electricity on the Compatt] 

" Ma. Ha WARD, a very credible person, tells 
me, that being once master of a ship in a vojrage 
to Barbadoes, in company with another con- 
manded by one Grofton, of New-England, ii 
the latitude of Bermudas they were suddenlj 
alarmed with a terrible clap of thunder, whidi 
broke Mr. Grofton's foremast, tore his sails and 
damaged his rigging. But that after the noise and 
confusion were past, Mr. Haward, to whom tbe 
thunder had been more favourable, was, how- 
ever, no less surprised to see his oorapanioo's 
ship steer directly homeward again. At first 
he thought that they had mistook their conne, 
and that they would soon perceive their error; 
but seeing them persist in it, and being by this 
time almost out of call, he tacked ajod stood 
after them ; and as soon as be got near enoogh 
to be well understood, asked where they were 
going : but by their answer, which imported 
that they had no other design than the prose- 
cution of their former intended voyage, and bf 
the sequel of their discourse, it at last appeared 
that Mr. Grofton did indeed steer by the right 
point of his compass, but that the card was 
turned round, the north and south points havisg 
changed positions ; and though with his finger 
he brought the fleur-de-lys to point directly 
north, it would immediately, as soon as at lib- 
erty, return to this new unusual posture ; and 
on examination he found every compass in the 
ship altered in the same manner : which strange 
and sudden accident ho could impute to nothing 
else but the operation of the lightning or thunder 
just-mentioned. He adds, that those compasses 
never, to his knowledge, recovered their right 
positions again.'' — Philosophical DransactJom^ 
vol. 2, p. 309. 



[ Watts on Everlasting Punishment.] 

" Were I to pursue my enquiries into tta9 
doctrine, only by the lights of nature and reason, 
I fear my natural tenderness might warp me 
aside from the rules and the demanda of strict 
justice, and the wise and holy government of 
the great God. But as I confine myself almost 
entirely to the revelation of scripture in all my 
searches into things of revealed religion and 
Christianity, I am constrained to forget, or to 
lay aside, that softness and tenderness of ani- 
mal nature which might load me astray, and to 
follow the unerring dictates of the Word of 
God.— 

^^ I must confess here, if it were possible for 
the great and blessed God any other way to 
vindicate his own eternal and unchangeable 
hatred of sin, the inflexible justice of his gov- 
ernment, the wisdom of his severe threatenings, 
and the veracity of his predictions; if it were 
also possible for him, without thiii terrible exe- 
cution, to vindicate the veracity, sincerity, and 
wisdom of the prophets and apostles, and Josua 
Christ his son, the greatest and chiefest of his 
divine messengers \ and then if the blessed God 
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aiiould at any time, in a consistence with his 
glorious and incomprehensible perfections, re- 
lease those wretched creatures from their acute 
pains and long imprisonment in hell, either with 
a design of the utter destruction of their beings 
bj annihilation, or to put them into some un- 
known world, upon a now foot of trial ; I think 
I ought cheerfully and joyfully to accept this 
appointment of God, for the good of millions of 
my fellow-creatures, and add my joys and praises 
to ail the songs and triumphs of the heavenly 
worM, in the day of such a divine and glorious 
release of these prisoners. 

^*' But I feel myself under a necessity of con- 
fessing, that I am utterly unable to solve these 
difficulties aocording to the discoveries of the 
New Testament, which must be my constant 
rule of faith, and hope, and expectation, with 
regard to myself and others. I have read the 
atrongest and best writers on the other side; 
jet after all my studies, I have not been able 
to find any way how these difficulties may be 
removed, and bow the divine perfections, and 
the conduct of God in his Word, may be lairly 
Tindicated without the establishment of this doc- 
trine, as awefol and formidable as it is. 

^* The ways, indeed, of the great God, and 
'his thoughts, are above our thoughts and our 
ways, as the heavens are above the earth :' yet 
I most rest and acquiesce where our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father's chief minister, both of his 
will and his love, has left me, in the divine 
revelations of scripture. And I am constrained, 
therefore, to leave these unhappy creatures under 
the chains of everUuting darknet$ into which 
they have ca^ themselves by their wilful ini- 
qoitiea, till the blessed God shall see fit to release 
them. 

'* This would indeed be such a new, such an 
astonishing and universal jubilee, both for devils 
and wicked men, as must fill heaven, earth, and 
hell, with hallelujahs and joy. In the mean 
time, it is my aident wish that this aweful scene 
of the terrors of the Almighty and his everlast- 
ing anger, which the word of the great God 
denounces, may awaken some souls timely to 
bethink themselves of the dreadful danger into 
which they are running, before these terrors 
seize them at death, and begin to be executed 
npon them without release and without hope." 
— Watts, Preface to the Second Volume of hU 
DUcourtes on the World to Come, 



apple-tree, — ^yet certainly this experiment has 
been for the most part but very nnprosperously 
attempted ; nor have J yet ever seen it succeed 
above ,once, though tried with very much care 
and industry." — Vol. 1, p. 216. 



[Grafting of Fruit-trees.] 

** To make fruits of very different natures be 
nourished prosperously by the same stock, is so 
difficult a thing," says Boyle, ^^tbat we can 
at most but reckon it among contingent experi- 
ments. For though Pliny and Baptista Porta 
relate their having seen, each of them, an ex- 
ample of the possibility of producing on one tree 
great variety of differing fruits ; and though 
sooh a person as the deservedly-famous astrono- 
mer, Dr. Ward, assures me that he has particu- 
larly taken notice of peon growiag apon an 



[Advantages of Jirchery over Musketry.'] 

" — We are told by most writers, that in 
this fight the English arrows fell so thick among 
the French, and did so sting, torment, and fright 
them, that many men. rather than endure them, 
leapt desperately into the sea: to which the 
words of this jester no doubt alluded. And 
without all question, the guns which are used 
now-o-days, are neither so terrible in battle, nor 
do such execution, nor work such confusion, as 
arrows can do : for bullets, being not seen, only 
hurt where they hit; but arrows enrage the 
horse, and break the array, and terrify all that 
behold them in the bodies of their neighbours : 
not to say, that every archer can shoot thrice to 
a gunner^s once, and that whole squadrons of 
bows may let fly at one time, when only one or 
two files of musketeers can discharge at once ; 
also, that whereas guns are useless when your 
pikes join, because they only do execution point- 
blank, the arrows, which will kill at random, 
may do good service even behind your men-at- 
arms : And it is notorious, that at the famous 
Battle of Lepanto, the Turkish bows did more 
mischief than the Christian artillery. Besides, 
it is not the least observable, that whereas the 
weakest may use guns as well as the strongest, 
— in those days your lusty and tall yeomen were 
chosen for the bow; whose hose being fastened 
with one point, and their jackets long and easy 
to shoot in, they had their limbs at full liberty, 
so that they might easily draw bows of great 
strength, and shoot arrows of a yard long beside 
the head." — Joshua Barnes, p. 185. 



[Defective Identification in Parish Registers.] 

" Thbkb is no difficulty in Mr. Smith, or 
Mr. Brown, or Mr. Jones, of Parliament-Street 
or Charing-Cross, nuiking himself descended 
from almost any Smith, Brown, or Jones in the 
kingdom ; because the name is so common, that 
as far as parish registers are concerned, parties 
of such names can find in nearly every parish 
entries which will answer for their parents ; and 
in consequence of the before-named deficiency 
of identity, the great efforts which have been 
made for the Angel estate, and for the estates 
of the late Mr. Jones (which latter case was 
tried at Shrewsbury within the last three or four 
years), have had great encouragement; ^because 
the parties, in one ease by industry, and in the 
other case from the name of Jones being so 
common, had no difficulty to prove a descent by 
means of parochial registers : but had the paro- 
chial registers contained an identification (which 
is most simply to b^ done), none of those at- 
tempts which have CaiVo^ icn ^^ '^Q»w«i& «»Na\k^ 
or for Iho Au^\ «i^\a^ ^oxiSA. >d».h^ \««». 
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brought into court; and mooh perjury, much 
wickedness, and great expense, would have 
been avoided : the Jones case was attended with 
ruin to a great many poor families, who, believ- 
ing in the representation of the claimant, mort- 
gaged and sold their property, and handed it 
over to the claimant to go to the Shrewsbury 
assises to prove his case ; and I know it was a 
mistaken case (not to use a stronger term) ; they 
brought the papers into my office, and it was 
evident they were under an erroneous impres- 
sion. ''-^/{cport on Parochial RegiitraHon, p. 
114. 



[Confuted History of th^ Wart between the 
jinglo-Saxont and the Danet.] 

**As soon as the Saxons had ended their 
travails with the Brittains, and drew to settling 
of a monarchy, the Danes, as if ordained to re- 
venge their slaughters, began to assault them 
with the like afflictions. The kmg, the many, 
and horrible encounters between these two fierce 
nations, with the bloodshed and infinite spoils 
committed in every part of the land, are of so 
disordered and troublous memory, that what with 
their asperous name-s, together with the confu- 
sion of places, times, and persons, intricately 
delivered, is yet a war to the reader to over- 
look them.'^ — Daniel^ p. 12. 



[Dangert to Agriculture from War.\ 

Evxif in the most peaceful age of the world, 
Maximus Traius expatiates upon the dangers 
to which the cultivator was exposed : Jlo^ rif 
Tpdmjraiy frov rtc ehpy yeupyiav aa^dkel ; Mi? 
yeCtpyti^ uvOpuntt ia rifv y^v oMaX^tJnitrrovt a€x- 
/uaoav • ordotv icivetCf ndXrfiov Ki^eic- (Dissert. 
XIII.) ^Whither may any one turn where he 
can find agriculture safe ?— O man I cultivate 
not the ground ; let it lie neglected and waste, 
unless you would stir up contention, unless you 
would stir up war.* — This, indeed, occurs in a 
declamation ; but it is not disputed in the counter- 
declamation which follows it. 



[Royal Phyticiant and Surgeont in the Fifteenth 

Century."] 
1454. 
De minittrando medicinat circa pertonam Regit, 

" Rex, dilectis sibi, Magistris, Johanni Arun- 
dell, Johanni Faceby, et Willielmo Hatclyff, 
Medicis, Magistro Roberto Wareyn, et Johanni 
Marchall, Chirurgicis, salutem. 

*^ Sciatis qu6d, 

*^ Cum Nos advers4 valetudine, ex visitatione 
divina, corporaliter laboremus, a qua Nos, cum 
Ei placuerit, qui est omnium vera Salus, liberari 
posse speramus ; propterea, juxta consilium ec- 
clesiastici consultoris, quia nolumus abhorrere 
Medicinam quam pro subveniendis humanis 
languoribus creavit Altissimus de ejus salutari 
subsidio; ac de fidelitate, scientia et circum- 
spectione vestris pleniuB oonfidentto : 



" De avisamento et assensn Concilii nostri, 
assignavimus vos conjunctim et divisim ad li- 
bere ministrandum et exequendum in et oirct 
Personam nostram; 

^* Imprimis (videlicet) qu^ licite valeatii 
moderare Nobis dietam juxta disoretiones to* 
tras, et casus exigentiam ; 

*^ Et qu6d, in regimine medicinalium, Uberi 
Nobis possitis ministrare Rlectuaria. Potiones, 
Aquas, Sirupos, oonfectiones, Laxativas Medi* 
cinas in quacumque forma Nobis gratiore, et tt 
videbitur plus expedire, Clisturia Suppositorii, 
Caput purgia Gargarismata, Balnea, vel mi- 
versalia vel particularia, Epithimata, Fomeota- 
tiones, Embrocationes, Capitis rasunim, Uoe- 
tiones, Emplastra, Cerota, Ventoeas cum sctri- 
ficatione vel sine, Emeroidarum provooatiooes, 
modis quibus melius ingetuare poteritis, et juxtt 
consilia peritorum Medicorum, qui in hoc cm 
soripserunt, vel imposterum scribent ; 

** Et ideo vobis, et cuilibet vestrum mandamoi 
quod circa prBsmissa diligenter intendatis, et ea 
faciatis et exequamini iniorma prsdicta : 

^^ Damns autem universis et singulis fideliboi 
et ligeis nostris, quorum interest, in hao parts, 
firmiter in mandatis, quod vobis in executions 
prsBmissorum, pareant et intendant, ut est joi- 
tum. 

** In oujns, &c. 

" Teste Rege, apud Westmonasterium, sexto 
die Aprilis." — Rtmir, vol. 11, p. 347. 



[Book-Coweringt for Henry the Fifth.] 

1416. 

^* Pro Cooperturis Librorum Regis. 
^^Eidem Domino Regi, in Cameram snam, 
ad cooperturas diversorum librorum Domini 
nostri Regis, et cum bagges cooperiend. in 
pann. velvet, adaurat. seric. plan, et motle, 
pann. baldek adaurat. et linand. cum satjp. di- 
versor. color, de mandate Domini Regis. 
1 pec. 6 uln. velvet, plan. 

1 uln. velvet motle. 

2 pec. 3^ uln. velvet adaurat. 

1 pann. 2^ uln. baldek. adaurat. 
9 pec. 4} uln. satyn.*' 

Rtmkb, vd. 9, p. 335. 



[ Oramnwriant.] 

Mori A, in Erasmus's Praise of Folly, eal 
the Grammarians ^' a sort of men who would be 
the most miserable, the most slavish, and the 
most hateful of all persons, if she did not some 
way alleviate the pressures and miaeries of 
their profession, by blessing them with a be- 
witching kind of madness. For they are not 
only liable to those five curses which they so 
of^ recite from the first five verses of Homeri 
but to five hundred more of a worse nature ; as 
always damned to thirst and hunger, to be 
choked with dust in their unswept scboob 
(schools shall I term them, or rather elabora- 
tories, nay Bridewells and Houses of Correc* 
tion?), to wear out themselves in del and 
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dradgery, to be deafened with the noise of gap- , tate, inter csteras, per sagittarios nostro^ tais 
ing boys, and in short, to be stifled with heat ; sagittis, gratiam atque viotoriam inimiooruni 

nostromm maltipliciter impedit. — 

^* Ac proinde de sufficienti 8taflruz& hujasmo- 
di sagittamm, cum ea celeritate qaa commode 
fieri potent, et pro meliori expeditione pnesentis 
viagii nostri, provideri volentes, — 

^^ Tibi prsBcipimus, firmiter injungentes, qaod 
statim, visis prssentibus, per Bailivos tuos ao 
alios, qao8 ad hoc nomine tuo duxeris ordinan- 
do8 et deputandos in singalis villis et aliis locis 
Comitatus tai, de quacomque auca (prater 
anoas Brodoges vulgariter nuncupatas) sex pen- 
nas alarum suarum, pro sagittis ad opus nos- 
trum de novo faciendis, magis congruas et oom- 
petentes, pro denariis nostris, de exitibus Comita- 
tus tui prsdicti provenientibus, in hao parte ra- 
tionabiliter solvendis, cum omni festinatione pos- 
sibili capi et provideri, ac pennas illas usque 
Londoniam, citra quartumdecimum diem Mariti 
proximo futurum, daci et oariari facias/'— 
Rymbr, vol. 9, p. 436. 



and stench : and yet they cheerfully dispense 
with all these inconveniences, and by the help 
of a fond conceit, think themselves as happy as 
any then living ; taking a great pride and de- 
light in frowning and looking big upon the 
trembling urchins, in boxing, slashing, striking 
with the ferule, and in the exercise of all their 
other methods of tyranny. Elevated with this 
conceit, they can hold filth and nastiness to be 
an ornament, can reconcile their nose to the 
most ntolerable smells, and finally think their 
wretched slavery the most arbitrary kingdom." 
— Praiie of Folly, p. 90. 



i( 



Mat Priscian himself be my enemy," says 
Er-asx us, " if what I am now going to say be 
not exactly true. I knew an old Sophister that 
was a Grecian, a Latinist, a Mathematician, a 
Philosopher, a Musician, and all to the utmost 
perfection, who after threescore years* experi- 
ence in the world, had spent the last twenty of 
them only in drudging to conquer the criticisms 
of grammar ; and made it the chief part of his 
prayers, that his life might be so long spared 
till he bad learned how rightly to distinguish 
betwixt the eight parts of speech, which no 
grammarian, whether Greek or Latin, had yet 
accurately done." — Praise of Folly, p. 92. 

" If any chance to have placed that as a con- 
junction which ought to have been used as an 
adverb, it is a sufficient alarm to raise a war 
for the doing justice to the injured word. And 
since there have been as many several gram- 
mars ai> particular grammarians (nay more, for 
Aldus alone wrote five distinct grammars for 
his own share), the schoolmaster must be obliged 
to consult them all, sparing for no time nor 
trouble, though never so great, lest he should 
be otherwise posed on any unobserved criticism, 
and so by an irreparable disgrace lose the re- 
ward of alibis toil." — ^Erasmus, PraUe of Folly, 
p. 92. 



In the following year, 40,000 feathers 
required from Southampton, 30,000 from Surrey 
and Sussex, 100,000 from Somerset and Dorset, 
40,000 from Wilts, 40,000 from Gloucester, 
30,000 from Worcester, 60,000 from Warwick 
and Leicester, 60,000 from Oxford and Berks, 
60,000 from Northumberland, 30,000 from Rut- 
land, 30,000 from Staflbrd, 30,000 from Notts 
and Derby, 60,000 from York, 100,000 from Lin- 
coln, 100,000 from Norfolk and Snflblk, 100,000 
from Essex and Herts, 80,000 from Bedford and 
Bucks, 100,000 from Kent, 100,000 from Cam- 
bridge and Huntingdon. — ^Ibid. p. 653. 



[jirchery in Henry the Fiftk's 2Vm«— I'tf great 

Importance.] 

Wbkn Henry V. was preparing to lead an 
army into France in 1417, he ordered the Lord- 
Lieutenants (Vicecomites) of Wilts, Surrey, Sus- 
sex, Middlesex, Lincoln, Cambridge, Hunting- 
don, Essex, Hertford, Southampton, Bedford, 
Bucks, Oxford, Berks, Norfolk, Suffolk, Somer- 
set, Dorset, Northampton, and Rutlandshire, to 
collect and send him six feathers from the wings 
of every goose in their respective counties, ex- 
cept of such geese as were commonly called 
brodogei. The order bears the strongest testi- 
mony to the good service which the archers had 
performed. It says : 

" Nos considerantes qualiter, inter gr^^tiarum 
donationes, nobis a Deo, dum in partibus illis ex 
bac causa eramus, varid collatas, idem Dens 
bobis, Don nostris meritit, sed auk ioefiabili boni- 



" Have you 
DismissM your eating household, sold your hang- 
ings 
Of Nebuchadnezzar, for such they were. 
As I remember, with the furnitures 
Belonging to your beds and chambers ? — • 
Have you most carefully ta'en ofi* the lead 
From your roof, weak with age, and so pre« 

vented 
The ruin of your house, and clapt him on 
A summer suit of thatch ta keep him oool ?" 
Beaumont and Flbtcheb, Noble 
Gentleman, p. 426. 



Indian Relict. 

The Indians of Virginia lodge in their wio- 
chisan houses, t. e. their temples, certain kind 
of reliques, such as men^s skulls, some certain 
grains of pulse, and several herbs, which are 
dedicated to their gods ; viz. the skulls in mem- 
ory of their fights and conquests ; the pulse by 
way of thanksoflfering for their provisions ; and 
the herbs on the same account, for some special 
cure performed by them. For when any one is 
cured by any herb, he brings part of it, and 
oflers it to hu g;od \ b^ ^Vlv^^ vVki^ t«t&»(s^x«»s2.% 
of thift heib and \Xb VuVqa «x« t^X ox^^ ^t^skt^v^ 
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bat the priest also thus becomes best instmcted 
And skilled in the art of medicine. For other- 
wise, they are reserved of their knowledge, 
even among themselves. Often when they are 
abroad hunting in the woods, and fall sick, or 
receive any hurt, they are then forced to make 
use of any herbs nearest at hand, which they 
are not timorous in venturing on, though they 
know not their virtue or qualities. And thus, 
by making many trials and experiments, they 
find out the virtues of herbs ; and by using sim- 
ple remedies, they certainly know what it is 
that eflfects the cure.—'^bridged from PhUosO' 
phical Tran$action$y vol. 8, p. 329. 



[What U true WUdofn.] 

** Sed quB sit cultura animi fortasse requiris. 
Est sophia, est inquam sophia; banc, intellige, 

mores 
Qua docet, atque probos homines facit, et Vi- 
vendi 
Recte monstrat iter mortalibus, ut pietatcm 
Justitiamque colant suadens, et crimina vitent. 
Sola hsBc nimirum sophia et sapientia vera est : 
Non ea cui passim medioi vafrique cuculli 
Temporibus nostris incumbnnt nocte dieque, 
Quierentes rerum abstrusas evotvore causas, 
Natuneque intus latitantis pandere claustra, 
Matoriem primam, vacuumqne, ao millo chi- 

mnras 
Inftatis buccis ructantes, ut videantur 
Bocti, et rugosas distendant sere crumcnas. 
O bellam sopbiam, cujus studiosa juventus 
-Aut inhiat lucro, aut sterili ambitione tuacscit, 
Sed nil oandidior, sod nil moratior exit I 
Non bsc est cultrix animi, et sapicntia dici 
Jure nequit ; potiusque vocanda scientia, si non 
Ambiguos veri calles decepta relinquit. 
Ergo banc qui didicit, scit non sapit, atque sci- 

entis 
Nomen habere potest forsan, sed non sapientis." 

Pa LINOS Nius, pp. 265-6. 



{Criminal Population of the hlet of Sark and 
Herm in Rabelaiit Time.] 

" — J'at veu les Isles de Cerq et Herm entre 
Bretagne et Angleterrc ; telle que la Ponerople 
de Philippe en Thrace; Isles des forfants, dcs 
larrons, des brigants, des meurtriers et assassin- 
euTB ; touts extraits du propro original dos basses 
fosses de la Conciergerie." — Rabelais, tom. 7, 
p. 302. 



[The Devil attackt the Spirit through the Fleih,] 
" The powers of darkness," says Da. Watts, 
in one of his Sermons, "chiefly attack our spirits 
by means of our flesb. I cannot believe they 
would have so much advantage over our souls 
as they have, if our souls were released from 
flesh and blood. Satan has a chamber in the 
imagination ; fancy is his shop wherein to forge 
sinful thoughts ; and he is very busy at this mis- 
chievous work| especiaDy whea the powers of 



I nature labour under any disease, and such ai 
aflects the head and the nerves. He seises the 
unhappy opportunity, and gives greater distorb- 
anccs to the mind by combining the images of 
the brain in an irregular manner, and stimulat- 
ing and urging onwards the too unruly pa.«iau. 
The crafty adversary is ever ready to fish, as 
we say, in troubled waters, where the humoon 
of the body are out of order." — ^vol. 1, p. 49. 
(Leeds edition.) 



[Mischief i attributed to the introduction of Spa»- 

ish Wines.] 

"Though I am not old in comparison oT 
other ancient men," says Sir Richard Hawi- 
INS, "I can remember Spanish wine rarelj to 
be found in this kingdom. Then hot baraioi; 
fevers were not known in England, and meo 
Jived many more years. But since the Spanish 
sacks have been common in our taverns, which 
(for conservation) is mingled with lime in its 
making, our nation complaineth of calenturas, 
of the stone, the dropsy, and infinite other dis- 
eases, not heard of before this wine came in 
frequent use, or but very seldom. To coofirm 
which my belief, I have heard one of our learn* 
edcst physicians affirm, that he thought there 
died more persons in England of drink ins^ wine, 
and using hot spices in their meats and drinks, 
than of all other diseases. Besides there is no 
year in which it wastcth not two millions of 
crowns of our substance by conveyance into 
foreign countries ; which, in so well a governed 
commonwealth as ours is acknowledged to be 
through the whole world, in all other constitu- 
tions, in this only remaineth to be looked into 
and remedied. Doubtless, whosoever should be 
the author of this reformation, would gain with 
God an everlasting reward, and of his country 
a statue of gold, for a perpetual memory of so 
meritorious a work." — Observationsy p. 103. 



[More Employments for Women much needed. \ 

*^ I MUST confess, when I have seen so man^ 
of this sex who have lived well in the time oT 
their childhood, grievously exposed to man^ 
hardships and poverty upon the death of tbeir^ 
parents, I have often wished there were more 
of the callings or employments of life appropri- 
ated to women, and that they were regularly 
educated in them, that there might be a better 
provision made for their support. What if all 
the garments which are worn by women, were 
so limited and restrained in the manufacture of 
them, that they should all be made only by 
their own sex? This would go a great way 
towards relief in this case. And what if some 
of the easier labours of life were reserved for 
them only ?"— -Watts, vol. 7, p. 362. 



[Multiplication of Books.] 

** What a company of poets hath this year 
brought <nU^ as Flini^ oomplains to iSotfmi fli- 
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netiug ; Tkii April every day some or other have 
rrcited. What a cataloj^uo of new books all 
this year, all this age (1 say) have our Franc- 
furl marts, oar domestic marts, brou^rht out ! 
Twice a year, Pro/erunt se nova ingenia et oi- 
tentant, we stretch our wits out, and set them to 
sale, magna eonatu nihil agimut. So that which 
iresner much desires, if a speedy reformation be 
Dot had, by some Princes' edicts and grave 
supervisors to restrain this liberty, it will run on 
in infinitum, Q^is tam avidut librorum helluo, 
Who can read them? As already, we shall 
have a vast Chaoi and confusion of Books, we 
are oppressed with them, our eyes ache with 
reading, our fingers with turning.'' — Burton's 
jtnatomy of Melancholy, p. 7-8. 



[Demand for new Latin Work* decreasing, and 
for English ones increasing, in Burton's Time. 

'* It was not mine intent to prostitute my 
muse in English, or to divulge secrcta Minerva, 
bat to have exposed this more contract in Latin, 
if I eould have got it printed. Any scurrile 
pamphlet is welcome to our mercenary sta- 
ttoners in English, they print all, 

■ cuduntque libellos 

In quorum foliis vix simia nuda cacaret. 

Bat in Latin they will not deal ; which is one 
pf the reasons Nicholas Car, in his Oration of 
the paucity of English writers, gives that so 
many flourishing wits are smothered in oblivion, 
lie dead and buried in this our nation."— ^ur- 
T02c*8 Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 1 1 . 



[Burton, of his own Style. \ 

" I NEGLECT phrases, and labour wholly to 

Enform my reader's understanding, not to please 

bis ear ; 'tis not my study or intent to compose 

neatly, which an orator requires, but to express 

myself readily and .plainly as it happens. So 

that as a river runs sometimes precipitate and 

Bwift, then dull and slow ; now direct, then per 

wanbages ; now deep, then shallow ; now muddy, 

then clear ; now broad, then narrow ; doth my 

style flow : now serious, then light ; now 

comical, then satirical ; now more elaborate, 

then remiss ; as the present subject required, or 

as at that time I was affected. And if thou 

Touchsafe to read this treatise, it shall seem do 

otherwise to thee, than the way to an ordinary 

traveller ; sometimes fair, sometimes foul ; here 

champion, there inclosed; barren in one place, 

hetter soil in another : by woods, groves, hills, 

dales, plains, &c. I shall lead thee, per ardua 

montium, et lubrica vallium, et roscida cespitum, 

et glebosa camporum, through variety of objects. 

that which thou shalt like, and surely dislike." 

— Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 12. 



infer, Ne tutor ultra crepidam, and find himself 
grieved that I have intruded into his profession, 
I will tell him in brief, I do not otherwise by 
them, than they do by us. If it be for their 
advantage, I know many of their sect which 
have taken Orders, in hope of a benefice; 'tis 
a common transition; and why may not a roeV 
ancholy divine, that can get nothing but by 
simony, profess physic ? Drusianus an Italian 
{Crunanus, but corruptly, Trithemius calls him), 
because he was not fortumUe in his practice, for- 
sook his profession, and writ afienvards in 
Divinity, Marcilrus Ficinus was, semel et 
simul, a priest and a physician at once; and 
/. Linacer in his old age took Orders. The 
Jesuits profess both at this time, divers of them 
permissu superiorum, chirurgeons, panders;, 
bawds, and midwives, &c. Many poor country 
vicars, for want of other means, are driven to 
their shifts, to turn mountebanks, quacksalvers, 
empiricks ; and if our greedy patrons hold us to 
suoh hard conditions as commonly they do, they 
will make most of us work at some trade, as 
Paul did — at last turn taskers, malsters, coster- 
mongers, graziers, sell ale as some have done, 
or worse."-— Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy , 
p. 15. 



[Backwardness of English Manufactures and 
Fisheries, in Burton's Tim*.] 

^^ We have the same means, able bodies, 
pliant wits, matter of all sorts, wool, flax, iron, 
tin, lead, wood, &c. — many excellent subjects 
to work upon,— only industry is wanting. We 
send our best commodities beyond the seas, 
which they make good use of to their necessi- 
ties, set themselves a-work about, and severally 
improve, sending the same to us back at dear 
rates, or else make toys and baubles of the tails 
of them, which they sell to us again, at as great 
a reckoning as they bought the whole. In most 
of our cities, some few excepted, like Spanish 
loiterers, we live wholly by tippling inns and 
ale-houses; malting are their best ploughs; 
their greatest traflio to sell ale. Meteran and 
some other object to us, that we arc no whit so 
industrious as the Hollanders : Manual trades 
(saith he) which are more curious or troublesome 
are wholly exercised by strangers : they dwell in 
a sea full of fish, but they are se idle, they wilt 
not catch so much as shall serve their own turns, 
but buy it of their neighbours. Just Mar* 
liberum, they fish under our noses, and sell it to 
as when they have done at their own prices."— 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 55. 



[Phy*icians turning Divines, and Divines turn- 
ing Physicians.] 

^*Ir any physiciaa ia the mean time «ball 



[Sufpht* Population, haw disposed of among thi 

Ancients.] 

" When a country is over-stored with people, 
as a pasture is oft over-laid with cattle, they 
had wont in former times to disburden them- 
selves by sending out colonies or b^ ^r«jcv. %ii 
those old Romana^ or Vj ^m^af«v^ ^wsi "^ 
home abou\ «om^ \^\)^:Aasc WCi^m^^^ ^\st\\"^^s»^ 
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road- ways, for which those Romans were famous 
in this island : As Juguttut C<uar did in Rome, 
the Spaniard* in their Indian mines. Aque- 
ducts, bridf^e^, havens; those stupendous works 
of Trajan^ Claudius at Ottium, Fucinui Laceis ; 
that Piraum in Athent^ made by Themi^tocles ; 
Jimphitheatrum of cnrious marbles, as at Verona^ 
Civitut Philippic and HeraeUa in Thrace ; those 
Jippian and Flaminian Ways, prodigious works 
all may witness : And rather than they should 
be idle, as those ^Egyptian Pharaohs, MariM and 
8e»oitri* did, to task their subjects to build un- 
necessary pyramids, obelisks, labyrinths, chan- 
nels, lake^ gigantian works all, to divert them 
from rebellion, riot, drunkenness, Quo scilicet 
alantur^ ct ne vagando laborart dctuetcant." — 
Buston's AnaUnrng of Melancholy^ p. 57. 



[Lmxurums S€lji»hnet$.\ 

^ He sits at taUe in a soft chair at ease, but 
he doth not remember in the mean time that a 
tired waiter stands behind him, an hungry fellow 
minittert to him full ; he it athirtt that give* 
him drink (saith Epictetut) ; and it tilent whiUt 
he tpeakt hit pleature ; penttve^ tad, when he 
taught. Plena te proluit auro ; he feasts, revels, 
and profusely spends, hath variety of robes, 
sweet music, ease, and all the pleasure the 
world can afllbrd; whilst many an hunger- 
starved poor creature pines in the street, wants 
clothes to oover him, labours hard all day long, 
runs, rides for a trifle, fights peradventore from 
sun to sun ; sick and ill, weary, full of pain and 
grief, is in great distress and sorrow of heart. 
He loathes and scorns his inferior, hatos or 
emulates his equal, envies his superior ; insults 
over all such as are under him, as if he were 
of another tpeciet. a demi-god, not subject to 
any fall, or human infirmities. Generally they 
love nc^, are not beloved again : they tire out 
others' bodies* with continual labour, they them- 
selves living at ease, caring for none else, sibi 
nati ; and are so far many times from putting 
to their helping hand, that they seek all means 
to depress, even most worthy and well deserving, 
better than themselves, those whom they are 
by the laws of nature hound to relieve and help. 
as much as in them lies; they will let them 
caterwaul, starve, beg, and hang, before they 
will any ways (though it be in their power) 
assist, or ease : so unnatural are they for the 
most part, so unregardful, so hard-hearted, so 
churlish, proud, insolent, so dogged, of so bad a 
disposition. And being so bruitish, so devilishly 
bent one towards another, how is it possible but 
that we should be discontent of all sides, full of 
cares, woes, and miseries?" — Burton's Anat- 
omy of Melancholy, p. 110. 



it was not many years since publicly preached 

at PauTt Crott, by a grave Minister then, aod 

now a Reverend Bishop of this land. We an 

bred up in learning, and dettinated by ourparentt 

to this end ; we tuffer our childhood in tkt 

grammar tchool, which Austin callt magnam 

tyrannidcm et grave malum, and eomparet it tt 

the tormentt of martyrdom ; when we come to tkt 

Univertity, if we live of the College allowanet^ 

at Phalarts objected to the Leontines tnivruv h» 

Seic vrXtfv Xifiov xai ^^v, needy of all thingt 6irt 

hunger and fear ; or if we be maintained btd 

partly by our parentt' cott, do expend in «•• 

necettary maintenance, bookt, and degrtet, be/on 

we come to any perfection. Jive hundred poundt, 

or a thoutand markt. If by this price, of tk 

expence of time, our bodiet and tpiritt, our nh- 

ttance and patrimoniet, we cannot purchase tkoti 

small rewardt which are ourt i/y law, and tkt 

right of inheritance, a poor parsonage, or s 

vicarage of €€50 per annum, but we must patfto 

the Patron for the lease of a life {a spent ami 

out'Wom life) either in annual pension, or aboM 

the rate of a copyhold, and that with the hatwrd 

and loss of our souls, by simony and perjury, oW 

the forfeiture of all our spiritual prefermentt, is 

esse et posse, both pretent and to come. — What 

father after a while will be to improvident, to 

bring up hit ton, to hit great charge, to tkii 

necettary beggary ? WhcLt Chrittian will be n 

irreligious, to bring up his son in that count of 

life, which by all probability and necessity cogit 

ad turpia, enforcing to sin, will entangle him ts 

simony and perjury, when, as the poet taUk, 

Invitatus ad hec aliquis de ponte negabit, s 

beggarU brat taken from the bridge when kt 

sits a-begging, if he knew the inconvenience, hd 

cause to refuse «/." — Burton's Anatoity of 

Melancholy, p. 135. 



[Discouragement of Theological Studies.] 

'^To come to our Divines, the most noble 
profession and worthy of double honour, but of 
all others the most distressed and miserable. 
IX/ou will not believe me, bear a brief of it, as 



[Manners of the Gentry in Burton* s Time] 

^' Let me not be malitions, and lie agaitut 
my Gf fitta ; I may not deny, but that we hsTt 
a sprinkling of our Gentry, here and there (NM) 
excellently well learned, like those Fuggtri'^ 
Germany, Du Bartas, Du Plessis, Sadad ^ 
France, Picus Mirandula, Schottus, Baroiiui^ 
Italy ; 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 

But they are but few in respect of the roalti* 
tude ; the major part (and some again excepted 
that are indifferent) are wholly bent for hawt^ 
and hounds, and carried away many times vri^^ 
intemperate lust, gaming, and drinking. X^ 
they read a book at any time {si quid est inters^ 
otii a venatu, poculis, eUea, scortis), 'tis an K^ 
glish Chronicle, St. Huon of Bordeaux, Avuuf^ 
de Cfaule, See, a play-book, or some pamphl^^ 
of news; and that at such seasons only wh^^ 
they cannot stir abroad, to drive away tim^ J 
their sole discourse is dogs, hawks, horses, a9^ 
what news ? If some one have been a travell^^ 
in Italy, or as far as the Emperors cour^r 
[ wintered in Orleanoe^ and can court his mistre^^ 
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uk broken French, wear his clothes neatly in the 
newest fashion, sing some choice oat-landish 
tnnes, discourse of lords and ladies, towns, 
palaces, and cities, he is complete and to be 
admired: otherwise he and they are moch at 
one : no difierence betwixt the master and the 
man, bat worshipful titles: wink and choose 
betwixt him that sits down (clothes excepted) 
and him that holds the trencher behind him; 
yet these men must be our patrons, our goveio- 
oors too sometimes, statesmen, magistrates, 
noble, great, and wise by inheritance/'— Bub- 
ton's Jtnatomif of Mdaf%eholy^ p. 141. 



[EmploymefUs of Women.] 

"Now for women, — instead of laborious 
studies, they have curious needle-works, cut- 
works, spinning, bone-lace, and many pretty 
devices of their own making, to adorn their 
houses; cushions, carpets, chairs, stools, (for 
akt tat9 noi the bread of idUnea. Prov. xxxi. 
27., qtunivU lanam et /tn«m), confections, con- 
serves, distillations, &c., which they shew to 
strangers, — 

Ipaa comes prateique operii venientibua vitro 
Hotpitibut monttran ioUt^ non tegniter horat 
Contettata n$a», ted nee sibi deperiitte. 

Which to her guests she shews, with all her 

pelf; 
Thus far my maids, but this I did myself. 

Thif they have to busy themselves about; 
household offices, &c. ; neat gardens full of 
exotic, versicolour, diversly varied; sweet 
smelling flowers, and plants in all kinds, which 
they are most ambitions to get, curious to pre- 
serve and keep, proud to possess, and much 
BMuiy times brag of." — Buktok's jinatomy of 
Mtknekoly, p. 282. 



[Prerogative of Personal Beautif.] 

''Whitbnxss in the lily, red in the rose, 
purple in the violet, a lustre in all things with- 
OQt life, the elear light of the moon, the bright 
hetms of the son, splendour of gold, purple 
spsrkling in the diamond, the excellent feature 
^ the horse, the majesty of the lion, the colour 
of birds, peacocks' tails, the silver scales of fish, 
^ behold with singular delight and admiration. 
'Ami which If rich in plantty delightful in flowers, 
^'tnderful in beasiSj but most glorious in men, 
^h make us aflfect and earnestly desire it,— as 
^en we hear any sweet harmony, an eloquent 
tongue, see any excellent quality, curious work 
^ man, elaborate art, or aught that is exquisite, 
there ariseth instantly in us a longing for the 
^^e. We love such men, but most part for 
^^omeliness of person ; we call them gods and 
S^desses, divine, serene, happy, &c. And of 
^l mortal men they alone (CtUeagninus holds) 
^^ free from calumny ; qui divitiis, magistratu 
^ S^ria fiorent, injwria lacessimus / we back- 
^te, wrong, hate, renowned, rich, and happy 



men; we repine at their felicity; they are 
undeserving, we think; fortune is a step-mother 
to us, a parent to them. We envy (saith 
Isocrates) wise, just, honest men, except with 
mutual offices and kindnesses, some good turn or 
other, they extort this love from us ; oufy fair 
persons we love at first sight,'''' — Buuton's 
Jinatomy of Melancholy, p. 449^ 



[Arts of Temptation adapted to Individual Char^ 
acter and Circumstances.] 

"To these advantages of hope and fear^ 
ignorance and simplicity, he hath several en* 
gines, trape, devices, to batter and enthrall, 
omitting no opportunities, according to men's 
several inclinations, abilities, to oircuravent and 
humour them, to maintain his superstition; 
sometimes to stupify, besot them; sometimes 
again, by oppositions, factions, to set all at odds 
and in an uproar; sometimes he infects one 
man, and makes him a principal agent; some* 
times whole cities, countries — if of meaner sort^ 
by stupidity, canonical obedience, blind zeal, 
&c.,— if of better note, by pride, ambition, pop- 
ularity, vain-glory. If oif the clergy and mora 
eminent, of better parts than the rest, more 
learned, eloquent, — be puffi them up with a 
vain conceit of their own worth, seienti^ inflati^ 
they begin to sweil and scorn all the world in 
respect of themselves, and thereupon turn here* 
tics, schismatics, broach new doctrines, frame 
new crotchets, and the like ; or else out of too 
much learning become mad ; or out of curiosity, 
they will search into God's secrets and eat of 
the forbidden fruit; or out of presumption of 
their holyness and good gifts, inspirations, be- 
come prophets, enthusiasts, and what not ? Or 
else if they be displeased, discontent, and have 
not (as they suppose) preferment to their worth, 
have some disgrace, repulse, neglected, or not 
esteemed as they fondly value themselves, or 
out of emulation, they begin presently to rage 
and rave, ccelum terra miscent, they become so 
impatient in an instant, that a whole kingdom 
cannot contain them, they will set aU in a 
combustion, all at variance, to be revenged of 
their adversaries. Donatus when he saw CeciU 
ianus preferred before him in the bisboprick of 
Carthage, turned heretic; and so did Arian^ 
because Alexander was advanced : we have ex- 
amples at home, and too many experiments of 
such persons." — ^Burton's Anatomy cf Melon* 
choly, p. 654. 



[Blind Credulity of the Multitude.] 

"The meaner sort are too credulous, and 
led with blind zeal, blind obedience, to prose- 
cute and maintain whatsoever their sottish 
leaders shall propose ; what they in pride and 
singularity, revenge, vainglory, ambition, spleen, 
for gain, shall rashly maintain and broach, their 
disciples make a matter of conscience, of hell 
and damnation, if they do \\ ttfA.\ vcA ^<9r^ 
rather forsake wvroa, Q)^<^ix«a^>Di!W&aA «^^V^a&^ 
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lands, goods, fbrtones, life itself, than omit or 
abjure the least tittle of it ; and to advance the 
comraoQ cause, tindergo anj miseries, turn 
traitors, assassinate, [Meudo-martyrs, with full 
assurance of reward in that other world, — that 
they shall certainly merit by it, win heaven, be 
eanonised for saints." — Burton*s Anatomy <^ 
Melancholy, p. 655. 



[Fowling — Us varioui Kinds.] 

" Fowling is more troublesome, but all out 
as delij^htsome to some sorts of men, be it with 
guns, lime, nets, glades, gins, strings, baits, 
pilfalis, pipes, calk), stawking-horses, setting- 
dogs, coy-ducks, &c., or otherwise. Some much 
delight to take larks with day-nets, snmll birds 
with chaflf-nets, plovers, partridge, herons, suite, 
tec. Henry the Third, King of Castile, (as Mar^ 
eana the Jesuit reports of hmi, /i6. 3, cap. 7) 
was much aflected with catching of quails : and 
many gentlemen take a singular pleasure at 
morning and evening to go abroad with their 
^uait-pipcs, and will take any pains to satisfy 
their delight in that kind. The Italians have 
gardens fitted to such use, with nets, bushes, 
glades, sparing no cost or industry, and are very 
much affected with the sport. Tycho Brake, 
that great astronomer, in the Corography of his 
Isle of Huena, and castle of Uraniburge, puts 
downs his nets and manner of catching small 
birds, as an ornament, and a recreation, wherein 
he himself was sometimes employed." — Bur- 
TON^s jinatoiHy of Melancholy, p. 265. 



[Fishing — Its Advantage over other Field Sports.] 

*' Fishing is a kind of hunting by water, be 
it with nets, weeles, baits, angling, or other- 
wise, and yields all out as much pleasure to 
•ome men, as dogs or hawks ; When they draw 
their fish upon the banks, saith Nic. Henselius, 
Silesiographia, cap. 3, speaking of that extra- 
ordinary delight his countrymen took in fishing, 
and in making of pools. James Dubravius, that 
Moravian, in his book De Pise, telleth, how, 
travelling by the wayside in Silesia, he found a 
Bobleman booted up to the groins, wading him- 
•elf, pulling the nets, and labouring as much as 
any fisherman of them all ; and when some be- 
like objected to him the baseness of his office, 
he excused himself, that if other men might hunt 
hares, why should not he hunt carps ? Many 
gentlemen in like sort with us will wade up to 
the armholes upon such occasions, and volun- 
tarily undertake that to satisfy their pleasure, 
which a poor man for a good stipend would 
scarce be hired to undergo. Plutarch in his 
book De Soler. Animal, speaks against all fish- 
ing, as a filthy, base, illiberal employment, having 
neither ufit nor perspicacity in it, nor worth the 
labour. But he that shall eonsider the variety 
of baits, for all seasons, and ph»tty devices 
which our anglers have invented, peculiar lines, 
lalse flies, several sleights, &o., will say that it 
deserves like commendatioo, requires as much 



study and perspicacity as the rest, and it is to 
be preferred before many of them. Because 
hawking and hunting are very laborious ; much 
riding and many dangers accompany them ; but 
this is still and quiet ; and if so be the angler 
catch no fish, yet he hath a wholesome walk to 
the brook-side, pleasant shade by the sweet 
silver streams; he hath good air, and sveet 
smells of fine fresh meadow flowers ; he hetn 
the melodious harmony of birds; he sees the 
swans, herons, ducks, water-hens, coots, ko, 
and many other fowl, with their brood; whick 
he thinketh better than the noise of hounds, or 
blast of horns, and all the sport that they eta 
make.'*^BuRTON^s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 
266. 



[ Winter Amusements.] 

" Ths ordinary recreations which we hsTO 
in winter, and in most solitary times busy cor 
minds with, are Cards, Tables and Dice, Shovel- 
board, Chess-play, the Philosopher's Game, 
Small Trunks, Shuttlecock, Billiards, Music, 
Masks, Singing, Dancing, Ulegames, Frolicks, 
Jests, Riddles, Catches, Purposes, Questions and 
Commands, — Merry Tales of Errant Knights, 
Queens, Lovers, Lords, Ladies, Giants, Dw&rfs, 
Thieves, Cheaters, Witches, Fairies, Goblins, 
Friars, &c., such as the old woman told PjiycAe 
in Apuleius, Bocace, Novels, and the rest, guarum 
auditione pueri delectantur, senes narratioiu, 
which some delight to hear, some to tell, all 
are well pleased with." — Burton^s Anatomi 
of Melancholy, p. 271. 



[Standing Waiers unwholesome.] 
*' Standing Waters, thick and ill coloored, 
such as come forth of pools and moats, where 
hemp hath been steeped, or slimy fishes live, 
are most unwholesome, putrified, and full of 
mites, creepers, slimy, muddy, unclean, corniptf 
impure, by reason of the sun's heat and still 
standing; they cause foal distempers in the 
body and mind of man, are unfit to make drink 
of, to dress meat with, or to be used about men 
inwardly or outwardly. They are good for 
many domestic uses, to wasn horses, to water 
cattle, &c., or in time of necessity, but not 
otherwise. Some are of opinion that such &t 
standing waters make the best beer, and that 
seething doth defecate it, as Cardan holds, lib. 
13, Subtil. — It mends the substance and savour 
of it. But it is a paradox : such beer may be 
stronger, but not so wholesome as the other."— 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 71. 



[Miseries of IcUeness.] 

*'In a commonwealth where is no publio 
enemy, there ta likely civil wars, and they rage 
upon themselves ; this body of ours, when it is 
idle, and knows not how to bestow itself, mace- 
rates and vexeth itself with cares, grief, false- 
fears, discontents, and suspicions; it tortures 
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mad prejs upon its own bowels, and is never at | 
rest. Thus mach I dare boldly say ; he or she 
that is idle, be they of what condition they will, 
never so rich, so well allied, fortunate, happy, 
let them have all things in abundance, and 
felicity that heart can wish or desire, all eon- 
tentment, — so long as he or she or they are 
idle, they shall never be pleased, never well in 
body and mind, but weary still, sickly still, 
vexed stilly loathing still, weeping, sighing, 
grieving, suspecting, ofTended with the world, 
with every object, wishing themselves gone or 
dead, or else carried away with some foolish 
phantasy or other. And this is the true cause 
that BO many great men, ladies, and gentle- 
women, labour of this disease in country and 
city : for idleness is an appendix to nobility ; 
they count it a disgrace to work, and spend all 
their days in sports, recreations, and pastimes, 
and will therefore take no pains, be of no voca- 
tion; they feed liberally, dire well, virant exer- 
cise, action, employment (for to work I say 
they may not abide), and company to their de- 
sires; and thence their bodies become full of 
groes humours, wind, crudities; their minds 
disquieted, dull, heavy, &c. ; care, jealousy, 
fear of some diseases, sullen fits, weeping 
fits, seize too familiarly on them, For what 
win not fear and phantasy work in an idle 
body?'* — Burton's jincUomy of Melancholy ^ 
p. 86. 



[Oceupation the bett Cure for Discontent.] 

** When you shall hear and see so many dis- 
contented persons, in all places where you come, 
•o many several grievances, unnecessary com- 
pUinto, fears, suspicions, the best means to re- 
dress it, is to set them a-work, so to busy their 
minds; for the truth is, thoy are idle. — Well 
they may build castles in the air for a time, 
and soothe up themselves with phantastical and 
pleasant humours; but in the end they wUl 
prove as bitter as gall; they shall be still, I 
say, discontent, suspicious, fearful, jealous, sad, 
fretting and vexing of themselves; so long as 
they be idle it is impossible to please them; 
Otto qui nueit Wt. plut habet negotii quam qui 
megotium in negotio, as that jigelliui could ob- 
serve; he that knows not how to spend his 
time, hath more business, care, grief, anguish 
of mind, than he that is most busy in the midst 
of all his business." — Burton's jinatomy of 
Melancholy, pp. 868-9. 



time with lewd fellows in taverns and in ale- 
houses, and thence addict themselves to some 
unlawful disports or dissolute courses." — Bur- 
ton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 88. 



[Evil* of Compuliory Solitude.] 

"Such as live in prison, or some desert 
place, and cannot have company, as many of 
our country gentlemen do in solitary houses, they 
must either be alone without companions, or 
live beyond their means, and entertain all comers 
as so many hosts, or else converse with their 
servants and hinds, such as are unequal, inferior 
to them, and of a contrary disposition ; or else, 
as some do to avoid solitariness^ spend their 



[PleoMuret and Paint of Meditative Melancholy.] 

'^Voluntary solitariness is that which it 
familiar with Melancholy, and gently brings on, 
like a Siren, a shoeing-hom, or some sphinx, to 
this irrevocable gulf; a primary cause Piso calls 
it : most pleasant it is at first, to such as are 
melancholy given, to lie in bed whole days, and 
keep their chambers; to walk alone in some 
solitary grove betwixt wood and water, by a 
brook side ; to meditate upon some delightsome 
and pleasant subject, which shall affect them 
most; amabili* intania, et mentis gratissimuM 
error : a most incomparable delight it is, so to 
melancholizc, and build castles in the air, to go 
smiling to themselves, acting an infinite variety 
of parts, which they suppose, and strongly- 
imagine they represent, or that they see acted 
or done : Blandte quidem ab initio, saith Lem* 
mus, to conceive and meditate of such pleasant 
things, sometimes ; present, past, or to com*, as 
Frasis speaks. So delightsome these toys are 
at ilrst, they could spend whole days and nights 
without sleep, even whole years alone, in such 
contemplations, and phantastical meditations, 
which are like unto dreams ; and they will 
hardly be drawn from them, or willingly inter- 
rupt ; so pleasant their vain conceits are, that 
they hinder their ordinary tasks and necessary 
business; they cannot address themselves to 
them, or almost any study or employment, these 
fantastical and bewitching thoughts so covertly, 
so feelingly, so urgently, so continually set upon, 
creep in, insinuate, possess, overcome, distract, 
and detain them ; they cannot, I say, go about 
their more necessary business, stave oflf or ex- 
tricate themselves, but are ever musing, melan- 
cholizing, and carried along, as he (they say) 
that is led round about an heath with a Puck in 
the night : they run earnestly on this labyrinth 
of anxious and solicitous melancholy meditations, 
and cannot well or willingly refrain, or easily 
leave of winding and unwinding themselves, as 
so many clocks, and still pleasing their humours ; 
until at last the scene is turned upon i^ sudden, 
by some bad object, and they being now habit- 
uated to such vain meditations and solitary 
places can endure no company, can ruminate 
of nothing but harsh and distasteful subjects. 
Fear, sorrow, suspicion, stibrusticus pudor, dis- 
content and cares, weariness of life, surprise 
them in a moment, and they can think of noth- 
ing else ; continually suspecting, no sooner are 
their eyes open, but this infernal plague of 
Melancholv seizeth on them and terrifies their 
souls, representing some dismal object to their 
minds, which now by no means, no labour, no 
persuasion, they can avoid, harel lateri lethalis 
arundo, they may not be rid of it, they cannot 
resist." — Burtoh's jlnolom^ of Mt\a<Al^V|^ ^. 
88. 
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[Total Diasolutum of Religiout Hornet lamented.] 

*^ Mbthiices therefore oar too lealoos inno- 
vators were not so well sdvised in that general 
subversion of Abbies and religious houses, pro- 
miscuously to fling down all : they might have 
taken away those gross abuses crept in amongst 
thcra, rectified such inconveniences, and not so 
far to have raved and raged against those fair 
buildings, and everlasting monuments of our 
tbrefathcrs^ devotion, consecrated to pious uses ; 
some monasteries and collegiate cells might 
have been well spared, and their revenues other- 
wise employed, here and there one, in good 
towns or cities at least, for men and women of 
all sorts and conditions to live in, to sequester 
themselves from the cares and tumults of the 
world, that were not desirous or fit to marry, or 
otherwise willing to be troubled with common 
afiairs, and knew not well where to bestow 
themselves, to live apart in, for more con- 
veniency, good education, better company sake, 
lo follow their studies (I say), to the perfection 
of arts and sciences, common good, and, as some 
truly devoted monks of old had done, freely and 
truly to serve God.'' — Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy^ p. 89. 



[JkmcuMg Account of his Experifnent in Irri- 
gation,] 

" In the month of March I happened to find 
a mole or wont's nest raised on the brim of a 
brook in my mead, like a great hillock; and 
firom it there issued a little stream of water 
(drawn by the working of the mole) down a 
shelving ground, one pace broad, and some 
twenty in length. The running of this little 
stream did at that time wonderfully content 
me, seeing it pleasing green, and that other 
land on both sides was full of moss, and hide- 
bound for want of water. — This was the first 
oause I undertook the drowning of grounds. 

^^Now to proceed to the execution of my 
work, being persuaded of the excellency of the 
water, I examined how many foot fall the brook 
yielded from my mill to the uppermost part of 
ray grounds, being in length a measured mile. 
There lay of meadow land thirty acres over- 
worn with age, and heavily laden with moss, 
eowslips, and much other imperfect grass, be- 
twixt my mill stream and the main river, which 
(with two shillings cost) my grandfather and 
bis grandsire, with the rest, might have drown- 
ed at their pleasures; but from the beginning 
never anything was done, that either tradition 
or record could witness, or any other testimony. 

^^ Having viewed the convenientest place 
which the uppermost part of my ground would 
afford for placing a commanding weir or sluice, 
I espied divers water-falls on my neighbours' 
grounds higher than mine by seven or eight 
foot; which gave me greater advantage, of 
drowning more ground than I was of mine own 
power able to do. 

" 1 acquainted them with my purpose : the 



one, being a gentleman of worth and good- 
nature, gave me leave to plant the one end of 
my weir on his side the river : the other, my 
tenant, being very aged and simple, by do per- 
suasion I could use would yield his oooseot, 
alledging it would mar his grounds, yea some- 
times his appletrees ; and men told him water 
would raise the rush, and kill his cowslips, 
which was the chiefest flower his daughters 
had to trick the May-pole withal. All which, 
with silence, I past cnet for a time, knowing hit 
simplicity to exceed his discretion. Yet in the 
end I reinforced my persuasions, and tokl him 
that next unto the King I was to be obeyed m 
matters reasonable, and that it became him not 
to provoke his landlord, nor to stand at the 
stafi*'s end with his commander. Yet these big 
words would not move him. 

" Then gave I a fresh charge ; and to draw 
him on with a bait, which he would soon bite 
at, told him I had a meadow plot ia hb neigh- 
bourhood worth ten pounds, which I would pert 
with on reasonable terms ; but before I could 
make him believe he was a fool, he got the fee- 
simple thereof. 

*^ After 1 had wrought thus far, I caused my 
servant, a joiner, to make a level to discover 
what quantity of ground I might obtain from 
the entry of the water ; allowing his doubling 
coarse, compassing hills to carry it plym or 
even ; which fell out to be some three hundred 
acres. 

" Af^er I had plymmed it upon a true level, 
I betook myself to the favour of my tenants, 
friends, and neighbours, in running my mtis 
trench, which I call my trenoh-roysd. I call it 
so, because I have within the contents of my 
work, counter-trenches, defending trenches, top- 
ping-trenches, winter and sununer trenches, 
double and treble trenches, a traversing-treoch 
with a point, and an everlasting-trench, vilh 
other troublesome trenches, which in a map I 
will more lively express. When the inhabitaJsts 
of the country wherein I inhabit (namely, the 
Golden Valley) saw I had begun some part of 
my work, they summoned a consultatian against 
me and my man John, the leveller, saying oar 
wits were in oar hands, not in oar heads; so 
we both, for three or foar years, lay level to 
the whole country's censure for such engineen 
as their forefathers heard not of^ nor they well 
able to endure without merriments." — ^Dcx* 
cumb's Hereford Reportj ^, 109. 



[God and Man, in Jtnglo' Saxon.] 

" Op their conception of the essence of the 
Divine being, the Anglo-Saxon langruage afibrdi 
a singular testimony, for the name of God sig- 
nifies good. He was goodness itself, and the 
Author of all goodness. Yet the idea of de* 
noting the Deity by a term equivalent to abstract 
and absolute perfection, striking as it may ap- 
pear, is perhaps less remarkable than the fact 
that the word Man, which they used as we do 
to desigrnate a humsm being, also sigrnifled wick' 
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; showing how well they were awiure 
that oar fallen natore had become identified 
with sin and corruption/' — Palgravs's Hiatory 
9/ Eng.and, vol. 1, p. 55. 



[T%€ Preu no ture Guarantu for the CotUint^ 
anee of IntelUctueU CuUure.] 

*^It is not unusual for us to overlook the 
imbecility of human wisdom, and to extol the 
printing-press as defying time. We sometimes 
DODsider that the art of printing not only secures 
the ever^nduring possession of our present stock 
of worldly learning, but that we have the cer- 
taia power of adding to that store to an unlim- 
ited extent. This is a fallacious assumption, 
grounded upon error. Mankind can only *■ darken 
counsel by words without knowledge ;' and the 
proud empire of intellect and science may be as 
easily destroyed, as those tempon^l dominions 
which were scattered to the winds of Heaven. 

" Let it be granted, that no one conflagration 
eould destroy the myriads of volumes which 
have become the records of the human mind; 
yet it does not necessarily follow that the inhab- 
itants of Britain, a thousand, or even a hundred 
years hence, will be able to profit by the lore 
of their ancestors. Men may be in possession 
of tools, and at the same time be utterly unable 
to use them. The cultivation of the vastly 
diversified field of human acquirement, depends 
wholly upon the supply of labourers, and the 
capability which they have of reaping the har- 
vest. Learning and science are wholly sus- 
tained by our artificial and perishable state of 
■ociety. If, in consequence of a total subver- 
sion of our laws and institutions, pro|ierty should 
be so divided that, instead of that gradation of 
ranks which is now established, there should be 
only a working class, degraded by poverty, de- 
based by infidelity, without wealth to reward 
learning, or leisure to enjoy enquiry, all the 
attainments upon which we pride ourselves may 
ultimately disappear. Those who are now 
stimulated to study by the hopes of worldly 
advancement, would fall off; and that class by 
whom learning is pursued only for its own sake, 
would cease to exist. With the decline of 
public prosperity, with the destruction of private 
capital, all the arts which are directly or indi- 
rectly connected with commerce or manufac- 
tures would decay. The abstract sciences 
would be neglected or forgotten. And though 
some branches might be pursued by a solitary 
sage, still they would be as null, to a world in 
which he would find none able and willing to 
profit by his knowledge." — Palqravk's History 
of England, vol. 1, p. 157. 



[Frailty and Brevity of Human Life.] 

"Man comes forth, says Job, like a flower, 
and is cut down ; he is sent into the world the 
lairest and noblest part of God's works,— fash- 
ioned after the image of his Creator, with re- 
q;wct to reason and the great faculties of the 



mind ; he cometh forth glorious as the flower 
of the field ; as it surpasses the vegetable world 
in beauty, so does he the animal world in the 
glory and excellence of his nature. 

^* The one, if no untimely accident oppress it, 
soon arrives at the full period of its perfection, 
— is suffered to triumph for a few moments, 
and is plucked up by the roots in the very pride 
and gayest stage of its being ;— or if it happens 
to escape the hands of violence, in a few days 
it necessarily sickens of itself, and dies away. 

'^ Man likewise, though his progress is slower, 
and his duration something longer, yet the pe- 
riods of his growth and declension are nearly 
the same, both in the nature and manner of 
them. 

**If he escapes the dangers which threaten 
his tenderer years, he is soon got into the full 
maturity and strength of life ; and if he is so 
fortunate as not to be hurried out of it then by 
accidents, by his own folly and intemperance—* 
if he escapes these, he naturally decays of him- 
self: — a period comes fast upon him, beyond 
which he was not made to last — ^like a flower 
or fruit which ouiy be plucked up by force 
before the time of their maturity, yet cannot be 
made to outgrow the period when they are to 
fade and drop of themselves ; when that comes, 
the hand of nature then plucks them both ofi^ 
and no art of the botanist can uphold the one, 
or skill of the physician preserve the other, 
beyond the periods to which their original frames 
and constitutions were made to extend. As 
God has appomted and determined the several 
growths and decays of the vegetable race, so he 
seems as evidently to have prescribed the same 
laws to man, as well as all living creatnres, in 
the first rudiments of which there are contained 
the specific powers of their growth, duratioo 
and extinction; and when the evolutions of 
those animal powers are exhausted and run 
down, the creature expires and dies of itself, as 
ripe fruit falls from the tree, or a flower pre« 
served beyond its bloom, drops and perishes 
upon the stalk." — Sternb^s Sermons, vol. 2, 
p. 37. 



[The task of the Labourer easier than that of the 

Employer.] 

" Toil is the lot of man, and not of the poor 
man exclusively. We shall find on examina- 
tion, that the labours of the rich are as irksome 
as the labours of the indigent. The wealthy 
merchant, who plans a voyage, and who is per- 
plexed with the intricacy of accounts, and vexed 
with the blunders, idleness, or unfaithfulness of 
more than one person employed by him, toils at 
least as hard as the seaman and porter who 
receive his wages. There is a pride, perhaps 
a pleasure, in commanding the services of others; 
but there is much more trouble in keeping them 
at work, than in working ourselves. The task 
of labourers, who have no other part to perform 
than to obey the orders given to tl\«vc!L.^ >& xsi^^t^ 
simple, less Tes^n^V^ ttai\\««& «a:^out^ssav%^\ 
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and if there was not a charm in freedom, which 
fascinates the human heart, roost men would 
find more enjoyment, as they certainly find more 
ease, in being guided by others in their pursuit 
of the necessary provisions of life, than in un- 
dertaking to guide themselves/' — FasEMAN^s 
Eighteen Sermont, p. 121. 



[Prisonert treated aa Slaveg, by the French in 
the Sixteenth Century.] 

The French treated their prisoners as slaves. 
This appears in the Memoires du Sieur du 
Villar. 

*^In 1554, he says, " le Mareschal eut non- 
velles que le Baron dc la Garde s'etant jette en 
mer avcc les galleres do Roy, avoit esto si 
oombatu de divers oragcs, qu'il avoit perdu 
deux galleres, et qu'en se laissant emporter 
par le vent, il avoit rencontr6 deux navires venans 
de Naples, charg^es de six cens Espagnols, 
qu'il avoit combattues et prises. Ce fut un 
remboursement de perte, et un refraisohissement 
de ciurmcs." 

The Editor has this note upon these words. 
" C'est-a-dire de Chiourme, oo de For9ats. II 
paroit qu'alors le vainqueur faisoit passer sur 
ses galeres les Forfats des galeres qu'il prenoit. 
Ainsi ces malheurcux ne faisoient que changer 
de maitres.'* (Collection des Memoires, tom. 
34, p. 237.) Such very probably, and not un- 
fitly, may have been the custom. But the 
French Admiral had captured two ships — not 
gal lies ; and the men of whom he made galley- 
slaves were the Spanish prisoners. 

If there could be any doubt of this, it would 
be removed by a subsequent passage in the 
same Memoirs (tom. 35, p. 252), where the 
French King informs the Mareschal who com- 
manded in Piedmont, " que le Comte de Fiesqne 
avoit combatu et prises une hourquo dans la- 
quelle il y avoit environ huict ou neuf cens 
Espagnols, qui avoient servy a remplir les 
Chiormes de rarm^c maritime do sa Maj- 
e3t6.'' 



[What 'The World* U] 

" What is this World, of which you are so 
much afraid ? Is it composed of the wise and 
the good? Of men whose advice you would 
ask, or follow, in any transaction which affected 
your temporal interest ? Does it consist of per- 
sons for whom you have the least esteem ? No : 
but it is made up of the idle, the impertinent, 
and the profligate ; men whose understandings 
are commonly as contemptible as their morals 
are depraved.^' — Freeman's Eighteen Sermont^ 
p. 112. 



[Evili of Intemperance.] 

" There cannot be a doubt that from intem- 
perance proceeds no small part of the wretch- 
edness which is endured among us. It is time 
to put a more effectual check on the deleterious 



vice than has hitherto been done, — by combi- 
nations of masters to withhold the intoxicating 
draught from their hired servants, — by suppress- 
ing the dens of sin, where the poison is sold in 
small quantities to the idle and dissolute, — bj 
laws of the government which will increase tlu 
price of ardent spirits, — and by continuing tbt 
moral and religious exhortations which have 
already produced salutary effects." — Fkh- 
mam's Eighteen Sermons^ p. 211. 



[DitcrimincUing TVeatment of lnferioTi\ 

'^ Nor am 1 of that harsh and rugged temper 
As some great men are taxed with, who im- 
agine 
They part from the respect due to their hoii 

ours. 
If they use not all such as follow them, 
Without distinction of their births, like slavei. 
I am not so conditioned : I can make 
A fitting difference between my foot-boy 
And a gentleman by want compelled to sene 



mo.' 



Massinger, AVit Way to pay Old 
Debtt^ — vol. 3, p. 538. 



[Craft liable to be over -reached by Simplidty.] 

" Hard things are compass'd oft by easy means; 

And judgement, being a gift derived from 
Heaven, 

Though sometimes lodged in the hearts of 
worldly men 

That ne'er consider from whom thoy receive it, 

Forsakes such as abuse the giver of it. 

Which is the reason that the politic 

And cunning statesman, that believes he fath- 
oms 

The counsels of all kingdoms on the earth, 

Is by simplicity oft over-reached." 

Massing er. New Way to Pay OU 
Debts J — vol. 3, p. 583. 

"An admirable observation," sajrs Gifford, 
" and worthy of all praise. It may serve to 
explain many fancied inconsistencies in the coo- 
duct of the Overreachors in all ages." 



[Inferiority of Mercenaries to Citizen Soldiers.] 

^' NoN si sentiva allor questro romore 
De' tambori, com' oggi, andare in volta, 

Invitando la gcnte de piu core, 

O forse, per dir mcglio, la piu stolta, 

Che per tre scudi, o per prezzo minore, 
Vada no' luoghi ove la vita e tolta. 

Stolta piuttosto la diro, che ardita, 

Ch' a si vil prezzo venda la sua vita. 

" A la vita 1' onor s' ha da preporre ; 

Fuor che 1' onor, non altra cosa alcuna. 
Prima che mai la«$ciarti 1' onor torre, 

Dei mille vite perdere, non ch' una. 
Chi va per oro e vil guadagno a porre 

La sua vita in arbitro di fortnna, 
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Per minor prezzo credero ohe dia, 
Se trovedl chi oorapri, anoo la mia. 

" O, come io discif aon sanno ohe vaglia 
La Tita^quel ohe ai V estiman pooo; 

ch^ an. diaegna innansi a la battaglia 
Che *1 pie li salvi a piu &icaro loco. 

La mercenaria mal fida oanaglia 

Prezzar' g\i antiohi imperatori pooo : 

De la lor nazion piuttosto venti 

Volean, che cento di diverse gentt. 

^* Non era a qoei baon' tempi alonu esclusoy 
Che noa portasse rarme, e andasse in gaerra, 

Poor che faociul da sedioi anni in gioso, 
O quel che gia 1* estrema etade afierra ; 

(Ma tal milizia solo era per nso 

Di bisogno, e d* onor d» la soa terra^ 

Sempra sua vita esercitandb sotto 

Boon' oapiiaiii in arme, era ognun dotto." 

C^nHmuUiot^ of Orlan^ Fmio90^ 
canto 2, stan. 41-4. 



[Shppituu of Studiout ReHrenunt.] 

WsBN James L went into the Bodleian, he 
broke oat into that noble speech, *^If I were 
mt a King, I woold be an University man; 
£t ri unqam mihi infatit tit, ut captivut ducar^ 
si mUii dar€har optio, hoe euptrtm earcere con- 
tktdi ku catenit illigari, cum hi$ce captivU cori', 
catenattM tttatem agereV 

BuKTos^ to> whom' I am beholden for this 
quotation, in his Anatomy of Melancholy (p. 
278) quotes also -a beautifol passage from an 
e{Hstle of Heinsius, concerning the library at 
Leyden, of which he was keeper ;"— tti 911a, says 
the resolate student, timul acjfedem po8ui,/6ribut 
poMulum aJbdOy ambitionem atUem, amoremy libi- 
dintmy 4rc. excludo, quorum partm ett ignania^ 
imperitia mdrix; et m ipto <BtemitatiM gremto^ 
imUr tot UluitrtM ammat iedtm mihi tumOy cum 
tngenti qmdem ammOy ut tubinde magnatum me 
mtureai, qui /oUiciUUem hane ignorant. 



a la morgue, cela ne lenr manqoe jamais."^- 
Memoirei du Sizua ou Villas, — CoUtcHon du 
Mnmriretf torn. 36, p. 107. 



[Spaniih OtntUmen urving at Foot'Soldie'rt.] 

"Jb voudrois-— que les Fran9ois fissent en 
pareille occasion ce qoe font les Espagnols : 
c'est que tout aossi-^tost qu'il arrive en Italic 
qoelque troape se. pied deschauz,* quails appel- 
lant bisognes, les vieiUes bandes s^assemblent 
pour deliberer sur la parade 4e ceux-oy ; aos- 
quels Fun contribue les sooliers, le chappeao, 
et les autres de main en main tout ee qai est 
n^cessaire pour les renaplumer de preoes rap- 
port^es, et snrtout poor lUy apprendre son en- 
tiegent : a qaof fiure ils sopt tour si soignenx 
qa^en moins de rieq yobs las prendriea pour 
anciens gonzmanes, que nous appellons laince- 
spezades' a Timitation des Ilaliens; mais a mon; 
advis, selon nous (appointes en rinfanterie) quant 



* Cest i dire, det racmofL 

3 Cei lADspressade* ^tnient d«a plRcea dam rinAmtarfe 
dctdn^es i act nobles trop pnurres poar lervir dmu la 
cavaierie. . 

N 



[ Variety of Individual Qftatifieation$ for the 

i^ittry,] 

" T^ ministen of the gospel, like other 
human beings, differ firdm each other in their 
several' quidifications. One is remarkably gi(\ed 
in prayer : another reads the scriptures in a 
solemn and impfessing manner. One shines in 
conversation^ and communicates in a familiar 
way many vafaiable religious and moral hints : 
and another, though he is silent or oold when 
he Tisits those who are in health, has still the- 
power, like a blessed angel, of imparting light 
and consolation to the duupbers of the sick. 
Of prMMhing, as relates both fo matter and 
manner, there mm various kinds of merit. One 
minister exods in the oomposition; tfnd another 
in the delivery, of a sermon. One- is not knownt 
to be a great man till his sermons appear in< 
print : and another, who loses his reputation by^ 
publishing his diaoonrses, is animated and elo- 
quent in the pulpit. One displays profound 
learning and a critical knowledge of the Greek- 
and oriental languages : another is not well ac- 
quainted with any language except the English,, 
but that he manages with sufficient dexterity^ 
One is a deep logician, his method is clear, his. 
distinotions accurate, his arguments powerful : 
another is pathetic, affectionate, interesting.. 
The voice of one preacher is sonorous, alarm- 
ing ; it makes the hearer almost start involun- 
tarily from his seat ; and expands his eyes, his- 
ears, his mouth, in terror or with admiration : 
the voice of another preacher is soft, gentle; it 
sounds in the ear like the breathings of a flute ; 
it charms the heart, and fills the eyes with, 
tears." — Feskmar's Sermont^ p. 7. 



[Resignation to the Path appointed' ut in Life.]' 

" It pleases heaven to give us no more light 
in our way, than will leave virtue in poesessioib 
of its recompense. 

^* Grant me, gracious God 1 to go cheer- 
fully on the road whioh thou hast marked out,. 
— *I wish it deither more wide or more smooth :: 
—continue the light of this dim taper thou hast 
put into my hands :•— ^I will kneel upon the- 
grocmd soTen times a day to seek the best 
track I can with it,^«nd having done that, I 
will trust myself and the issue of my journey t» 
thee, who art the fountain, of joy,— -and will sing 
songs of comfort as I go along."— -Stxrnx^s- 
StrmonBy voL 4^ p*. 10.. 



[DUappointment in Marriage.] 

*^ LisTKH, I pray jrou, to the stories of the- 
dUappointed in marriage :— oolleot all their* 
complaints : hear their mutual reproaches ; upon, 
what fatal hinge do the g;t«a^»BX \a3\ c^ ^«vsw. 
turn? — ^"Tbey w«eTiuatok«iLVBL^^\«wwui — 
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Some diflgnise either of body or mind is seen 
through in the first domestic scofiSe : — some fair 
ornament — ^perhaps the verj one which won the 
heart, — the ornament of a meek and quiet tpirit 
falls off; It is not the Rachel for whom, I have 
gerved, — Why hatt thou then beguiled me f 

'^ Be open — be honest : give yoarsnlf for what 
yon are ; conceal nothing, — ^varnish nothing, — 
and if these fair weapons will not do, — better 
not conquer at all, than conquer for a day :— 
when the night is passed, 'twill ever be the 
same story,— -vin<< it came to pau, behold it vmu 
Leah! 

" If the heart beguiles itself in its choice, and 
imagination will give excellencies which are not 
the portion of flesh and blood : — ^when the dream 
is over, and we awake in the morning, it matters 
little whether 'tis Rachel or Leab---be the ob- 
ject what it will, as it must be on the earthly 
side, at least, of perfection, — it will fall short 
of the work of fancy, whose existence is in the 
clouds. 

''*' In such eases of decepdon, let not man ex- 
claim as Jaeob does in his,— fFAot it it thou 
haet done imUo me ? — for His his own doings, and 
he has nothing to lay his fknh on, but the heat 
and poetic indiscretion of his own passions." — 
Stbknis's Sermons, voL 4, p. 11. 



I —and huckster them out, as we do, through tO 
I the parts of Christendom ^ — ^Know ye by these 
presents, that it is our own power which does 
this ; — the plenitude of onr apostolic power 
operating with our own holiness, that easbles 
us to bind and loose, as seems meet to as oo 
earth ; — to save your souls or deliver them up 
to Satan, and as they please or duplease to in- 
dulge whole kingdoms at once, or exconunaiu- 
cate them all ; — binding kings in chains and jrour 
nobles in links of iron."— Stbrnx's Sermom^ 
vol. 5, p. 56. 



[Inordinate Presumption of the Church of Rome.] 

" Would one think that a church, which 
thrusts itself under this Apostle's patronage, 
and claims her power under him, would pre- 
sume to exceed the degrees of it which he ac- 
knowledged to possess himself. — But how ill 
are your expectations answered, when instead 
of the humble declarations in the text, — ^Ye men 
of Israel marvel not at us, «s if our own power 
and holiness had wrought this ;— you hear a 
language and behaviour from the Romish church, 
as opposite to it as insolent words and actions 
can frame. 

" So that instead of. Ye men of Israel, marvel 
not at us, — Ye men of Israel, do marvel at us, 
—hold us in admiration : — approach our sacred 
pontiff — (who is not only holy — ^but holiness it- 
self )— approach his person with reverence, and 
deem it the greatest honor and happiness of your 
lives to fall down before his chair, and be ad- 
mitted to kiss his feet.— 

^^ Think not, as if it were not our own holi- 
ness which merits all the homage you can pay 
us.— It is our own holiness, — the superabund- 
ance of it, of which, having more than we know 
what to do with ourselves, — ^from works of su- 
pererogation, we have transferred the surplus 
in ecclesiastic warehouses, and in pure zeal for 
the good of your souls, have established public 
banks of merit, ready to be drawn upon at all 
times. 

" Think not, ye men of Israel, or say within 
yourselves, that we are unpoofiteble servants; — 
we have ao good works to spare, or that if we 
had, — ^we eannet make this use of them ; — ^that 
Vfo have no power to circulate oar iodnlgenoes, 



Why the Catholk Powers did not tutjugaU Eth 

gland, 

Thk Jesuit Wazxius, in one of his Psn- 
phrases of Horace, addresses the Catholic Pow- 
ers thus: 

" Pro pndor 1 intactam our non his freginnis 

armis 
Albionem et Tusco Tamesim subjecimus anni ? 
Cur non hunc nostris vinctum post tcrga catenis, 
Cur non et puppes, et rostra Britannica sacra 
Vidimus ire via ?" 

To which Lander has replied in a note it 
the bottom of the page, 

Cur non ? quia non potuistis. 



[ Storey^ s Character of true and false Ministen.] 

" Wb had a meeting in the meeting-house at 
Hampton, which was not large, by reason of the 
shortness of the notice ; and I was hindered and 
kept out of the public service, though under the 
weight of it, great part of the time, by one 
Thomas Chase, an old self-conceited, self-pre- 
ferring, <dead, dry, and confused preacher, of 
that place, and an enemy to the discipline of 
the Church ; whom, a(\er I stood up, I reproved 
in an oecolt and yet intelligible manner; so that 
at last the divine life of truth came over all, and 
we had a good and comfortable meeting, all the 
living being well satisfied. 

^*The great hindrance, disservice, and mis- 
chief, which the Adversary doth in the Church 
by such dry and dead preachers among us (who 
being fall of themselves only, con and will speak 
in their own time, without any regard to the 
life of truth, or to any minister of truth, thoagh 
a stranger in the place) is, that their time being 
always, and what and when they will, and the 
true ministers waiting only upon the Lord, as 
having no ministry at any time but immediately 
from him; when the Lord's time is and the 
real concern comes from him upon the true 
mmister, the false one is in the way, hindering 
the true work and service of the ministry and 
meetings many times, as one who would ravish 
and defile the Spouse of Christ, to the invisible, 
yet unspeakable hurt, loading and grieving of 
the true ministry, and their work and service in 
the Lord, and aJI the living and sensible mem- 
hers in an assembly ; and such oppressing per* 
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sons and things are suffered, to prevent confasion 
and other hortrol conseqnences which might en- 
sue upon the open forbidding or reproving of such 
persons in an assembly : for I have never yet 
seen any one so much out of the way of truth, 
or any thing so unworthy or absurd in itself, 
but tkU would have a party and supporters, 
and that votaries and esponsers, to vindicate 
them, and contend to further evil and mischief.'' 
"^Li/e o^Thoxas Storkt, p. 319. 



[Stortff^i jtceomU of ku Rectfvery from lUnui.] 

" Bbforb we got thither, my cold increased 
upon me to that degree, that my body was sore 
all over with an aching in my bones, so that it 
was with some difficulty I reached the place ; 
and that night, taking some sage tea, (having 
first felt a secret work of Truth to overcome 
the root and power of the distemper, to which 
alone I have great reason to ascribe my recov- 
ery) I fell into a very grekt sweat ; which took 
off much of the load of the fever and cold out 
of my flesh, but left great pains in my bones, 
and reduced me in so short a time to so great 
a weakness, that I could not go next day to 
meeting, though ¥rithin a little way of the place, 
but continued sweating for several days, which, 
with some cordial things administered by my 
good friend Joteph Gamble, who practised physic, 
gradually carried off the distemper, but was not 
able to attend any meeting for some time ; and 
finding the air at Spikes^ and the noise in town 
hurtful, I removed thence, on the second day, 
hack to Frandt Gamble^ a, three miles; where 
I staid tin the fourth day following, being there 
taken with a fainting fit, which I never had 
known before, but was much comforted after it 
in the blessed truth ; which I have ever found 
to be the richest and best cordial" — Life of 
Thomas Stork t, p. 434. 



both sexes, that sober men who never heard 
them, would hardly believe, if it were told them, 
that human nature were capable of so great de- 
generacy; insomuch that it looks as if, when 
sunk into the earth, they had been baptized in 
hell, into the very nature and language of it ; 
whose expressions I will not defile my pen to 
repeat, though dipped in bitter gall : and yet I 
believe the day of God's mercy is not quite over 
to some among them." — Life of Thomas Sto- 
rkt, p. 444. 



[ Storey^ i Moralisaiion «p<m the Earthquake in 

Jamaica'] 

Jamaica, 1709. — "Viewed the town and 
forts ; where I saw great effects of the dread- 
ful earthquake still remaining, though the peo- 
ple were gradually filling up divers deep places 
with stones, in order to raise new buildings ; 
most of the ground being already built upon 
what was left by the earthquake in that point. 
The earthquake here was such as has scarce 
been paralleled in any age or country : and was 
followed by a dreadful fire, which scarce left a 
house in all the town unconsumed ; but left the 
stocks, pillory, and ducking-stool entire, as if the 
destroyer had been ordered to leave them, as 
instruments of justice, for the future punishment 
of the miserable inhabitants, which the Orderer 
of all things foresaw they would deserve, not- 
withstanding his judgments, for such are their 
wicked expressions, their oaths, bUsphemies, 
profanations of the holy name of Almighty Grod, 
their cursings, damnings, sinkings, and rude ex- 
preanoos in all their cooFerMtion, even amongst 



[StoreffU Vitit to WUHam Penn.] 

1714. — " I went to Ruteombe, to visit WiUiam 
Penn and his family. He was then under the 
lamentable effects of an apoplectic fit, which he 
had had some time before : for his memory was 
almost quite lost, and the use of his understand- 
ing suspended ; so that he was not so oonversi- 
ble as formerly : and yet as near the truth, in 
the love of it, as before. Wherein appeared the 
great m6rcy and favour of God, who looks not 
as man looks; for though, to some this accident 
might look like judgment, and no doubt his 
enemies so aceounted it ; yet it will bear quite 
another interpretation, if it be considered how 
little time of rest he ever had from the impor- 
tunities of the affairs of others, to the great hurt 
of his own, and suspension of all his enjoyments, 
till this happened to him; by which he was 
rendered incapable of all business, and yet sen- 
sible of the enjoyment of truth, as at any time 
in all his life. 

" When I went to the house, I thought my- 
self strong enough to see him in that condition ; 
but when I entered the room, and perceived the 
great defect of his expressions for want of 
memory, it greatly bowed my spirit, under a 
consideration of the uncertainty of all human 
qualifications ; and what the finest of men are 
soon reduced to by a disorder of the organs of 
that body with which the soul is connected, and 
acts during this present mode orbeing. When 
these are but a little obstructed in their various 
functions, a man of the clearest parts, and finest 
expression, becomes scarce intelligible. Never- 
theless, no insanity or lunacy at all appeared in 
his actions; and his mind was in an innocent 
state, as appeared by his very loving deportment 
to all that came near him : and that he had still 
a good sense of truth was plain, by some very 
clear sentences he spoke in the life and power 
of truth, in an evening meeting we had together 
there ; wherein we were greatly comforted : so 
that I was ready to think this was a sort of se- 
questration of him from all the concerns of this 
life which so much oppressed him ; not in judg- 
ment, but in mercy, that he might have rest, 
and not be oppressed thereby to the end."— - 
Life of Thomas Storkt, p. 463. 



[Peter the Great^t Deportnunt to hi$ Subfect$.\ 
us what 1 \ia\e -wnXXcn «Xio^ ^ >iD» CxaT^ ra^ 
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related maoy other things of him of a good 
tendency ; one of which was this, That he used 
qiiite another way with his officers, and others, 
than what had been .reported of him when in his 
own country i for he was so familiar, that he 
would have them call him sometimes by his 
name, and seemed better pleased with that way 
than his former distance ; only in times of their 
worship, which they sometimes held in the mar- 
ket-place, he would then, as is usual at home, re- 
sume great dignity on him ; and one time, being 
rainy weather when they were at it, he wear- 
ing his own hair, pulled off the great wig from 
one of his Dukes, and put it on himself, to cover 
him from the rain, making the owner stand 
bareheaded the while \ for it seems he is so ab- 
solute, that there must be no grumbling at what 
he does, life and estate being wholly at his dis- 
cretion." — Life of Thomas Sto&bt, p. 495. 



[Storey and hit Church of England Rel<Uive$.] 

^^Havhio had letters of invitation from my 
brother Gtorge Storey^ then Dean of Limerick, 
azid abo from my sister, his wife, to lodge there 
at their house, I accepted of it, and was with 
them during the time I staid in town. They 
were very kind, and invited my company one 
day to dinner, and entertained us freely and 
plentifully : but in a short time I found my spirit 
under a very great load, which rendered my 
stay there very uncomfortable, though things, to 
outward view, vrere all agreeable ; till at length, 
I perceived they were under a very deep preju- 
dice against the truth, being poisoned by the 
invidious and wicked writings of Lesley, that 
implacable and venomous rattlesnake ; and this 
occasioned some ungrateful rubs ; (or I found a 
disposition in them to take^ advantage (if they 
oould have any) ot every word they could at 
any time wrest to a sense never intended in the 
speaking of it. As, for instance, one of them, 
in some serious and private discourse, commend- 
ing the satisfaction to be reaped in prayer ; and 
I, in the. mean time, having an eye upon the re- 
sult and end of all prayer in a state of Paradise, 
happening to say, ' It was true in all them, who 
addressed themselves to God in the spirit of 
prayer; but that 'tis much better to be in a 
state where there is no need of prayer; that 
which veas once needful to be prayed for being 
now obtained, and become the enjoyment of 
him that prayed for the same before he obtained 
it.' This was wrested, as if I had said,. We 
(the Friends) were in such a high state in this 
life as that we had no need of prayer at all. 
Again, I happened to say in discourse, ^ that as 
the Apostles, living long after the days of the 
Prophets, and having the samo spirit, saw some 
things clearer than Uie Prophets themselves did, 
relating to their own prophecies, as saith the 
Apostle Peter ; so we in our days, having the 
advantage of near 1700 years' time and expe- 
rience of all those ages, might see some things 
writ (obscurely) by some of the Apostles, clearer 
than they themselves did.' This was immedi- 



ately wrested to intend, ' That we were wiser, 
and had ipore knowledge than the Apostles, &c.' 
And thus perceiving what kind of snares vrere 
all around me, I from thenceforth conversed u 
little with them as I could during the rest of 
that tedious and burthensome week I sttij 
there; though in every thing else they msde 
me very welcome. As they had mentioned 
these books, I procured the Switch, wrote bj 
Joeeph Wyeth, and lef^ it with them, if^ persd. 
venture, it might be instrumental to expel sons 
of that poison but too willingly drunk in from 
the other; whose wrestling mod oncfaariabls 
spirit so i^ainly appeared in the above raeoo 
tioned, and some other like passages that hap- 
pened : but, after all, I parted from them under 
a great burden and load, being much trouhled 
to see them under these prejudices, and in t 
state when 'tis next to impossible they ahosld 
ever have any reconciling thoughts of truth, 
but take measures of truth, of me, and fneods 
in general, by that false rule they have thus 
espoused. 

" During my stay at Limerick, finding thingi 
thus with my relations, I was as mooh as well 
I could in the conversation of friends, and moch 
more easy and comfortable, my nearest relatioa 
being to those who dwell in the truth, though 
not otherwise related." — Life of Thomas Sto- 
RST, p. 547« 



[DecUne of the Quaker Mni$try] 

" I ENQUIRED more particularly into the state 
of the Menists in these parts, and found, that all 
along their ministers had preached fireely, till 
of late some here and there had begun to re- 
ceive hire, but were moderate therein; and 
though they still keep up their whole testimoov 
against fighting add swearing, yet they are not 
so lively in their worship, nor so near the truth, 
as they were in their first appearance : and I 
was informed that their ministers are, for the 
most, but weak and dry in their ministzy ; and 
sometimes their hearers had rather some of 
them would be silent than preach, though gratit. 
If thus it be, it hath fared with them as with 
many others, who, having had a day of visitation 
from the Lord, and obtained a reputation through 
his goodness among them, and by that holy aod 
innocent conversation they have had through his 
grace ; yet some becoming more loose, and not 
keeping in the grace of God, and the virtue and 
power of it, have eniied in mere Formalists: 
and then in a generation or two, little has ap- 
peered but the outside and form of godliness, 
which the power of grrace brought forth in those 
who went before ; and so, in a great measure, 
it is with them : and yot, in the main, they are 
preserved from the gross evils of the worki; and 
I hope the Lord hath a visitation of life aod 
power yet in store for them. Among other 
things I obtained the Form of Words used by 
them instead of an oath ; which is thus : In tkt 
Words of IVuth, instead <^ a solemn oath, I d^ 
clarcy &c. 
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** If w« in Britain had waited the Lord^s time 
for such a Form as this^ vre had been more 
happy in a fuller testimony than they in some 
other things; and, in the Lord^s time, might 
have had the like testimony from the Raler, and 
Rulers in Brimin and her dependencies, as this 
peoj^ have of late had from the states-general 
of the United Provinces." — Li/i of Thomas 
SroasT, p. 520. 



(i 



[Storey^ i jtetmmt &fan tgm$ Fmhmt.] 

Cue thing very particular I observed in the 
way as we went in the night-time : going to- 
ward a valley, not above two or three miles 
from Northampton^ we saw several lights, which 
I took to be candles in the windows of houses 
in sooie small village before us ; and in a short 
time they all seemed to vanish, which I took to 
be by the interposition of some higher ground or 
bodges; till, coming forward in a line, near a 
broc^ in tlie vaOey, we espied a single light a 
little before us on the way-side, not moving, but 
fixed as in a wihdow of some house there ; but 
as we fl^yproached the place, it began to move, 
and crossed the lane at some distance from us, 
and went throogh a hedge, and a little way 
along another hedge in a close, mending its 
pace, so that I took it to be some person in 
baste, carrying a lanthom from a house whence 
it seemed to issue, though there was no house 
there : then it took a short turn, as if it had 
some self-direction, and passing along about 
breast-high from the earth, went side -way in 
the wind, which was considerably high; and 
going a little on our right hand, went north- 
ward near th6 way we had come. It was ver^* 
bright, though it seemed sometimes to intermit 
a little, and twinkle in its motion ; and so went 
on as far as we could see it. It put me in mind 
of some flying beetles I httd seen in Hupaniola^ 
and some other parts of the Wett Indies; which 
shine as they fly in the night, giving light, in 
appearance not much short of stars of the first 
magnitade. I have often heard, and somewhere 
read, of an Ignis fatuut, or Jack vrith a lant- 
hom ; of which I suppose this was one sort (for 
I have heard of several), but have not found the 
phenomenon solved any where to my satisfac- 
tion." — X^ife of Thomas Storey, p. 730. 



[Puipit Eloquence,] 

"The settled ministers of the gospel, who 
are constantly preaohing to the same people, 
and who in the course of a year deliver a hun- 
dred sermons in the same pulpit, it is vain to 
demand of them the same style of eloquence 
which distinguishes the celebrated preachers, 
who have appeared only on particular occasions. 
The sermon which is filled with tropes and fig- 
nres, with growing language, with pathetic 
addresses, in a word, with the graces and ener- 
gies of the superior kinds of oratory, is loudly 
called for by many. Why do not our ministers, 
it is naked, preach like the divines oC the French 



nation, or deliver their sermons with the life 
and pathos of Whitefield ? The answer is, that 
the French divines,' who have gained so much 
renown, preached only in Lent and Advent ; 
and that Whitefield, (i.) who, it must be con- 
fessed, possessed astonishing powers of oratory, 
— nnd great knowledge of human nature— never 
remained long in one place, but as soon as he 
perceived that the attention of his auditors was 
beginning to droop, he flew to another part of 
the country. In truth, the animated style of 
eloquence is not designed for conunon use ; it is 
a mere luxury, a dish to be served up on holy- 
days. The figures which enrich this species of 
style, do not grow on every tree ; correct and 
elegant similes and meti^hors (ii.) are rare 
productions. The settled ministers of the gos- 
pel must be content to supply their flocks with 
the plain and substantial food of religion. If 
they are constantly aiming at something more 
exquisite, thoy will ere long become dedaimers 
and enthusiasts; they will soon get to the end 
of their stock of images and glowing expres- 
sions, and will go over them again and again ; 
(ill.) they will grow aflected and artificial ; and 
though there will be still an appearance of heat, 
yet it will still be a mere appearance ; for their 
language will ^ colder than the rays of a De- 
cember moon. As the truth of these observa^ 
tions is established by experience, you, my 
brethren, will be satisfied with that moderate 
warmth, which will last through life ; and you 
will consider him as a useful preacher, who 
wins you to virtue and piety, or confirms you in 
them, by little and little, though he seldom 
makes a deep impression in any particular dis- 
course." — F&xeman's SemumSf p. 9. 



[' The Indian Summer^ of New England.] 

^^ The southwest is the pleasantest wind 
which blows in New England. In the month 
of October, in particular, after the frosts, which 
commonly take place at the end of September, 
it frequently produces two or three weeks of fair 
weather, in which the air is perfectly transpa- 
rent, and the clouds, which fioat in the sky, of 
the purest azure, are adorned with brilliant 
colours. If at this season a man of an aflec- 
tionate heart and ardent imagination should 
visit the tombs of his friends, the southwestern 
breezes, as they breathe through the glowing 
trees, would seem to him almost articulate. 
Though he might not be so wrapt in enthusi- 
asm, as to fancy that the spirits of his ancestors 
were whispering in his ear; yet he would at 
least imagine that he heard the small voice of 
God. This charming season is called the In- 
dian Summer, a name which is derived from 
the natives, who believe that it is caused by a 
wind, which comes immediately firom the court 
of their great and benevolent God Cautantow- 
wit, or the southwestern God, the God who is 
superior to all other beings, who sends them, 
every blessing 'wVtt.cYi \^c^ «K^«^^ *sA \» -^'^wsv 
\ the wuU oC tYiew i&.\!h«c% g<a *i\«t >2bs« \<aic«»a»T 
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— Fekkmah^s Sermont, p. 192; Note to Ser- 
mon viu. 



iJffected Humility.] 

'*No grace of the mind is to often aflected 
as hnmility. There are men who, under the 
name of foibles^ acouse themselves of feelings, 
which they secretly hope every one will regard 
as amiable weaknesses. There are others who, 
that they may enjoy the satisfaction of speaking 
of themselves, even acknowledge their vices. 
There are others, who humble themselves with 
so much stateliness, and condescend with so 
much dignity, that it is manifest that they think 
themselves superior to those who are in their 
presence. In fine, there are others, who write 
long journals of humility, to be read aller their 
death, and which, though they are dictated by 
vanity and egotism, are designed to possess the 
minds of all, who peruse them, with an exalted 
idea of sanctity; for they confess in general 
terms, that they are the vilest of men ; whilst 
they are careful not to specify the particular 
acts of folly, meanness, and insincerity which 
are known to their contemporaries.' ' — F&ee- 
MAN^s Scrmonty p. 227. 



[Marriagt vertm Poverty.] 

" Many laymen," says Burton, " repine still 
at Priests' marriages, and not at Clergymen 
only, but all the meaner sort and condition ; 
they would have none marry but such as are 
rich and able to maintain wives, because the 
parish belike shall be pestered with orphans, 
and the world full of bieggara; but these are 
hard hearted, unnatural monsters of men, — 
shallow politicians." — jinatomy of Melancholy ^ 
p. 582. 



[ni-paid Labour of Womenr~^» Demoralinng 

Effect.] 

*^ YiAME el dia y la noche 
en mi labor ocupada. 
Dia y noche, dixe ? si ; 
que es tan corta la ganancia 
de una labor, que a un sustonto 
aun dos tarcas no bastan 
en continuadas fatigas. 
Mai aya la ley, mal aya 
del mal uso introducido 
de darle tan corta paga 
por el afan de sus manoe 
a una muger desdichadal 
que a valer mas las laborcs 
no huviera mugeres flacas.'* 

El Letrado del Cielo. 



[Hacket agaimt Reformation by mean$ of Re- 

beUion.] 

When the people in Charles the First's time 
used to assemble in tumultuous concourses, 
*' seeking to manage all afiairs by the whirl- 



wind of their own ignorant clamoors, and to 
remedy grievances without consulting religion « 
justice," Hacket (afterwards Bishop) ^^moeh 
wondered any men could think it poesiUe thst 
the God of Order would ever mend any thing b^ 
their means, who (take them one by one) wtn 
most ignorant and illiterate ; take them all to- 
gether, were most bloody and violent." If tiie 
administration of a kingdom were out of Iraaie, 
our Bishop maintained it were better to leare 
the redress to God than to a seditions mnhi- 
tude : mod that the way to oontinoe poritj of 
religion was. not by rebellion, but by mart^fr- 
dum."-^Xi/*e of Bishop Hacket, p. xviL 



[ Utility of Literary Revisiom.] 

** — As in schoob they have a care 
To call for repetitions, and are there 
Busied as well in seeking to retain 
What they have learnt already, as to gain 
Further degrees of knowledge, and lay by 
Invention while they practise memory ; 
So must I likewise uJec some time to view 
What I have done, ere I proceed anew. 
Perhaps I may have cause to interline. 
To alter, or to add ; the work is mine, 
And I may manage it as I see beU." 

QuARLES ; ConcluMum to the School 
of the Heart. 



[Will Uturping the Place of Reason.] 

" The crooked will that seemingly inclines 

To follow Reason's dictates, twines 
Another way in secret, leaves its guide 

And lags behind, or swerves aside; 
Crab-like creeps backwards, when it ahooki 
have made 

Progress in good, \b retrograde. 
Whilst it pretends a privilege above 

Reason's prerogative, to move 
As of itself, unmoved, rude Passions learn 
To leave the oar, and take in hand the stem/' 
QuARLEs ; School of the Hearty p. 72- 



"Tu sois la bien venue, 6 bien-heureoM 
Tresve, 

Tresve, que le Chrestien no penlt nsstt 
chanter, 

Puis que seuls tu as la vertn d'enchanter 
De nos travaulx passes la souvenance gresve. 
Tu dois durer cinq ans; et que I'envie en 
cr6ve 

Car si le ciel bening te fiermet enfanter 

Ce qu'on attend de toy, tu te poorras vanter 
D'avoir fait une paix, qui ne sera si br^ve. 
Mais si le favory en ce commnn repos 
Doit avoir desormais la temps plus a propos 

D'aocuser I'innocent, poor luy ravir sa terr^ 
Si le fruict de la paix du peuplo tant requis 
A I'avare advocat est seulement acquis, 

Tresve, va t'en paix, et retoume la guerre/ 

Du BSLLAI. 
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[Naval and Military Servtce of France in the Six- 
teenth Century — their relative jidvantages,] 

Whsn ttpoo the death of the French Admiral 
D'Annebaad, in 1552, the King ofiered M. de 
Saint Andr6 his choice either to sncceed him, 
or be made a Marshal; he told Marecbal de 
Vieillevilie ^'qu'il cholsiroit Testat d' Admiral, 
car il n'y en a que ung en France, et qu'il y a 
quatre Mareschaux ; et qoand il n'y en a qqe 
troia, le Connestable faoit toojours le qnatrieame 
qui ordinairement les precede toas. Mais a 
r Admiral personne ne oommande; et en one 
armee de mer, le Roy y estant en personne, 
tons les estats de France, quels qu'ils soyant, 
Iny cedent et obiissent, jusqoes a donner le mot 
en tbate I'arm^e et en la merms maison da 
Roy; usurpant cette preTogrative en verta de 
son estat d' Admiral, sur le Grand-Maistre de 
France, anqoel seul apperttent oeste authority a 
causa du sien." 

M. de VieiUeville replied, " Oiiy bien nor la 
mer teuletnent ; ear tur terre il n'a nulla ience 
ny cammandement ; maie que plu$ ettj U n'y 
tient aulcum rang*^^ He proceeded, after some 
further observations, to say— ^^a la verit^, ce 
n'est pas le faict du Fran9ois que la marine. 
Si nous estions en Hespaigne, Portugal ou 
Angleterre, vous auriei grandissime raison de 
poursuyore I'estat d'Adoiiral, car il y est le 
premier de tous, d'aultant que leurs principales 
forces soot au navigaige : mais estant Francois, 
jevous prie, Moneieur^ ne changez jamaie vottre 
lance, vottre cheval de bataiUe, ny vot etpront 
dorez, a une voile, boulingue, ou trinquet.^^ 

The Marechal concluded with a very charac^ 
teristio appeal to his friend's loyalty : ^^ Encores 
n*est-ce pas tout ; car il y a on seul poinct, que 
si Testat d' Admiral valoit une Duch6 de Bre- 
taigne ou de Normandie, vous ne voudriez pour 
tnourir Taccepter, qui est que vous. series priv6 
de la presence de vostre maistre, que vons avez 
plus chere que tous les biens du monde, veoise 
que vostre propre vye ; car vous ne le s^auriez 
veoir que buict ou dix jours tonte l'ann6e si 
TOUS vouHez exactement exercer vostre estat, 
et sans reproche y faire vostre devoir." — Yin* 
CSNT Cabloix, Memoiret duM.de VieiUeville. 
Collection Univertelle dc» Memoiree, torn. 30, 
pp. 236-242. 



[Inne of Court in Forteicue^g Tinu.] 

^' III the reign of Henry th^ Sixth the students 
in each of the inns of court were computed at 
two hundred, and these bear but a small pro- 
portion to their number at this day. The 
reason given by Fortescue for the smallness of 
tbeir number in his time is very curious, and is 
bot one of a thousand facts which might be 
brought to prove the vast increase of wealth in 
t.his country. His words are these : In these 
frreater innes there can no student be maintained 
f<>r leas expences by the year than twenty 
vnarkes ; and if he have a servant to wait upon 
tilin as most of them have, then so much the 



greater will his charges be. Now, by reason 
of this charges, the children only of noblemen 
do study the laws in those inns, for the poor 
and common sort of the people are not able to 
bear so great charges for the exhibition of their 
children. And merchant men can seldom find 
in their hearts to hinder their merchandize with 
so great yearly expences. And thus it falleth 
out that there is scant any man found within 
the realm skillful and cunning in the lawes, 
except he be a gentlenaan born and come of a 
boble stock. Wherefore they, more than any 
other kind of men, have a special regard to 
their nobility, and to the preservation of their 
honor and fame. And to speak uprightly, there 
is in these greater innes, yea and in the lesser 
too, beside the study of the laws, as it were an 
university or school of all commendable qualities 
requisite for noblemen. There they learn to 
sing, and to exercise themseWes in sJl kinds of 
harmony. There also they practice dancing, 
and other noblemen's pastimes, as they use to 
do, which are brought up in the king's house. 
In the working days most of them apply them- 
selves to the study of the law ; and on the holy 
days to the study of holy scripture ; and out of 
the time of divine service to the reading of 
chronicles. For there indeed are virtues studied, 
and vices exiled; so that, for the endowment 
of virtue, and abandoning of vice, knights and 
barons, with other states, and noblenien of the 
realm, place their children in those innes, 
though they desire not to have them learned in 
the laws, nor to live by the practice thereof, 
but only upon their father's allowance." — Sia 
John Hawkins's Hietory of Music, vol. 2, p. 
109. 



[Uu of Points, in ancient Coetume.] 

"Points were anciently a necessary article 
in the dress, at least of men; in the ancient 
comedies and other old books we meet with 
frequent mention of them : to describe them 
exactly, they were bits of string about eight 
inches in length, consisting of three strands of 
cotton yam, of various colours, tvristed together, 
and tagged at both ends with bits of tin plate ; 
their use was to tie together the garments worn 
on different parts of the body, particularly the 
breeches or hose, as they were called, hence 
the phrase *to untruss a point.' With the 
leathern doublet, or jerkin, buttons were intro- 
duced, and these in process of time rendered* 
points useless ; nevertheless they continued to 
be made till of very late years, and that for a 
particular purpose. On Ascension-day it is the- 
custom of the inhabitants of parishes with their 
officers to perambulate, in order to perpetuate 
the memory of their boundaries, and to impress- 
the remembrance thereof on the minds of young 
persons, especially boys; to invite boys there- 
fore to attend this business, some little gratui- 
ties were found necessary, accordingly it was 
the custom at the oaananctf^^tnsciX q\ ^^ ^^^ 
oeMion to dislxibu^b^Xo «MiV«wViCLQrfi-'^«^»^«»^ 
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at tha end Uiereof a handful of the potntB above 
spoken of j which were looked oo by them as 
honorary rewards long after they eeased to be 
useful, and were oalled tags/^ — Sir John 
lUwiiiie't BiUory of M%me^ toI. 2, p. 112< 



[Matrimony figured by Damcing.l 

" Sia Thomas Elyot, in his book oalled the 
Governor, says in general, that dancing by 
persons oif both sexes is a mystical representa- 
tion of matrim^y, these are his words : * It is 
diligently to be noted that the company of man 
and woman in dancing, they both observing one 
number and time in their movings, was not be- 
gun without a special consideration, as well for 
the conjunction of those two persons, as for the 
imitation of sundry vertues which be by them 
represented. 

** * And forasmuch as by the joining of a man 
and woman in dancing, may be signified matri- 
mony, I could in declaring the dignitie and 
oomoditie of that sacrament make entire vol- 
umes, if it were not so commonly known to all 
men, that almost every frier Eymitoun caryeth 
it written in his bosom." 

*' And elsewhere he 8a3rs, ' In every dance of 
a most ancient custom there danced together a 
man and woman, holding each other by the 
hand or by the arm, which betokenetfa concord. 
Now it behoveth the dancers, and abo the be- 
holders of them, to know all qualities incident 
to a man, and also all qualities to a woman 
likewise appertaining.' "— -Sw John Hawkinses 
Hutory of Muaic^ vol. 2, p. 133. 



of this our English nation, so fiunons in all &e 
honorable atchievements and glorious waires of 
this oar kingdome in forraigae parts (being by 
the approbation of strangers themselves eonfest 
and acknowledged the best of all marches) vis 
through the negligenoe and carelessness of 
drunmiers, and by long discontinuance, to 
altered and changed from the ancient grsvitie 
and majestic thereof, as it vras in danger utterly 
to have been lost and forgotten. It pleased our 
late deare brother Prince Henry to revive iod 
rectifie the seme by ordayning an eetablishmati 
of one certaine measure, which was beaten in 
his presenoe at Greenvrich, anno 1610. Is 
confirmation whereof wee are graciously pleased, 
at the instance and humble sute of our right 
trusty and right well beloved cousin and eoon- 
sellor Edward Viscount Wimbledon, to set dovii 
and ordaine this present establishment here- 
under expressed. Willing and commanding all 
drummers within our kingdome of England anfl 
principalitie of Wales exactly and precisely to 
observe the same, as well in this our kingdome, 
as abroad in the service of any forraigne prince 
or state, without any addition or alterstkm 
whatsoever. To the end that so aneient, 
famous, and commendable a oustome may be 
preserved as a pattern and precedent to all pos- 
teritie. Given at our palace of Westminster 
the seventh day of February, in the seveotk 
year of our raigne, of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland.''--->Sia John Hawxins's Hittory of 
Muiic, vol. 2, p. 171. 



[Old EngUsh Military March reviaed by Charles 

the Firet.] 

" Notwithstanding the many late alterations 
in the discipline and exercise of our troops, and 
the introduction of fifes and other instruments 
into our martial music, it is said that the old 
English nuurcfa is still in use With the foot. 
Mr. Waipole has been very happy in discover- 
ing a manuscript on parchment, purporting to 
be a warrant of Charles 1. directing the revival 
of the march agreeable to the form thereto 
subjoined in musical notes signed by his Majesty, 
and countersigned by the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, the then Earl Marshal. This curious 
manuscript was found by the present earl of 
Huntingdon in an old chest; and as the parch- 
ment has at one comer the arms of his lordship^s 
predecessor, then living, Mr. Waipole thinks it 
probable that the Order was sent to all lords 
Ueutenants of counties. 

'^ The following is a copy of the warrant and 
.of the musioal notes of the march, taken from 
the Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
¥q1. J, p. 201. 

"/ChariesRex. 

"'Whereas the ancient custome of nations 
ihath ever bene to use one certaine and constant 
fforme of march in the warres, whereby to be 
•distinguished one from another. And the march 



[ChUdrm of the Ch^l^Hoyal.] 

" Childrxn of the Chappelle viii, foundcn by 
the king^s prlvie cofleres for all that longethe 
to their apperelle by the hands and oversyghte 
of the deane, or by the Master of Songe assigned 
to teaohe them, which master is appointed, by 
the deane, chosen one of the nomber of the 
felowshipe of chappelle after rehearsed, and to 
drawe them to other schooles after the form of 
Sacotte, as well as in Songe in Orgaines and 
other. Thes chiklrene eate in the hall dayly at 
the chappell boarde, nexte the yeomane of ves- 
tery ; taking amongeste them for livenge daylye 
for breakfaste and all nighte, two loaves, one 
mcsse of great meate, ii. galones of ale; and 
for wintere seasone lui. cajodles piche, iii. tal- 
sheids, and lyttere for their pallets Of the ser* 
jante, usher, and carry'adge of the king^s coste 
for the oompetente beddynge by the oversyght 
of the comptrollcre. And amongeste them all 
to have one servante into the court to tnis:<a 
and bear their hamesse and lyverey in coart. 
And that day the king^s ohapelle removeth 
every of thos children then present reccaveth 
im. d. at the green clothe of the coraptyng-house 
for horshire dayly, as long as they be jurneinge. 
And when any of these children comene to 
XVIII. years of age, and their voyces change, he 
cannot be preferred in this ohapelle, the nom- 
bere being full, then yf they will assente * the 
kin|^ assyuAlKa thftm. to a colled^e or Oxford or 
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Cambridg« of his foondatione, there to be at 
lynding and stadye bothe safiytyentlj, tylle the 
kinge maj otherwise advaanse them.' " — Sir 
JoHif Hawkihs's Hittory of Ihmc, Tol. 2, p. 
293 ; — from an JtecomU of tke Hounkold Et- 
of Edward IV, 



[8chooi^4naiUr oftJu Ckapel-Mogal.] 

" ' MASTza of the gpramere sohole, quern 
nceaaortiMn eti in poeta, atqm in regulu pont" 
he gramatice expeditum fore, qmbus audiencium 
rnnimm cum dUigentia inetrvit ae inf&met. The 
king's henxemene tbe^shildren of the ohappelle 
aftm they came thetr descante, the elarks of 
the Armorye with other mene and childrene of 
the oonrte, disposed to learn in this syence, 
which master amonge yf he be preeste, mnste 
synge our Lady Masse in the king's chappelle, 
or else amonge to reade the gospel 1, and to be 
at the greate prooessyone; this to be by the 
deane's assygnacion ; takinge his neate in the 
halle, and lyvereye at nighte a galone of ale; 
and for wintere lyvereye one candle pich, a 
talesheid, or one faggote; and for his dayly 
wages allowed in the cheque rote^ whilest he is 
presente in ooorte. iiy.d. ob. and clothinge with 
the households for winter and somere, or else 
XX. s. cariage for his competente beddynge and 
bokes with the childrene of the chappelle, by 
comptrolemente, not partynge with noe giAes 
of hoiiseholde, but abydinge the king's avaunce-- 
ment after his demerits; and lyverye for his 
horses by the king's herbengere ; and to have 
in his coarte one honeste senrante.' " — Sia 
John Hawkhis's Hktory of Mueie, vol. 2, p. 
195; — from an Account of the Houeekold 
EttabUahment of Edward IK 



[jSgaifut Lamdnae m Chmrck Singing.l 

*^ Lkt a singer take heed lest he begin too 
load, braying like an asse; or when he hath 
began with an uneven height, disgrace the 
song. For God is not pleased with load cryes, 
bat with lovely soandis; it is not, saith oar 
Erasmus, the noyse of the lips, but the ardent 
desire of the heart, which like the loadest voyoe 
doth pierce God's eares. Moses spake not, yet 
heard these words, *Why dost thoa cry unto 
me?' But why ^e Saxons, and those that 
dwell upon the Balticke coast, should so delight 
is sach clamouring, there is no reason, but 
either because they have a deafe God, or be- 
cause they thinke he is gone to the south side 
of heaven, and therefore cannot so easily heare 
i»th the easterlings and the southerlings." — 
Sir John Hawkins's History of Mutic, vol. 2, 
p. 407. 



[Oid EngU$h BreakfoMt Fare in a Baronutl 

Family.] 

^* Tbi? regimen of diet prescribed by the book 
'"'^'■ii which the above extracts are made, was, 
'^^ a few rariatioos extanded to the whole 



family : the following regolations respect the 
breakfasts of the earl and the coontess and their 
children daring Lent. 

' Breakfast for my lord and my lady. 

' First, a loaf of bread in trenchers, 2 man- 
chets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 2 pieces 
of salt-fish, 4i baoonn'4 herring, 4 white herring, 
or a dish of qprats.— 

'Breakfast for my Lord Percy and master 
Thomas Percy. 

* Item, half a loaf of household bread, a man- 
chet a bottle of beer, a dish of batter, and a 
piece of salt fifAi, a dish of sprats, or three white 
herring.— 

' Breakfast for the nursery, for my lady Marga- 
ret and master Ingeram Percy. 

' Item, a manchet, a quart of beer, a dish of 
butter, a piece of salt-fish, a dish of sprats or 3 
white herring.'— 

" And except the season of Lent and fish- 
days, the ordinary allowance for this part of the 
family throughout the year was as follows. 

' Breakfasts of flesh days daily throughout the 

year. 

' Breakfasts for my lord and my ^dy. 

*' First, a loaf of breade in trenchers, 2 man- 
chets, 1 quart of beer, a quart of wine, half 
a chine of matton, or else a chine of beef 
boiled. — 

'Breakfasts for my Lord Percy and master 
Thomas Percy. 

' Item, half a loaf of household bread, a man- 
chet, 1 bottle of beer, a cheeking, or else 3 
matton bones boiled.-^ 

' Breakfasts for the nursery for my Lfidy Mar- 
garet and Mr. Ingeram Percy. 

'Item, a manchet, 1 quart of beer, and 3 
mutton bones boiled.' 

"The system of household economy estab- 
lished in this family must be supposed to cor- 
respond with the practice of the whole kingdom, 
and enables us to trace the progress of refine- 
ment, and, in short, to form an ef«tiroate of 
national manners at two remote periods." — Sir 
John Hawkins's Hirtory of Music, vol. 3. p. 70; 
— from an ancient Manuscript of the Percy 
Family. 



[Sensibility to Music in Mice and Spiders.] 

" Monsieur de — , captain of the regiment 
of Navarre, was confined six months in prison 
for having spoken too freely to Monsieur do 
Louvois, he begged leave of the governor to 
grant him permission to send for his lute to 
soften his conflneinent. He was greatly aston- 
ished after four days to see at the Ivtcv^ oC Vv\% 
playing the mice ootn© wv\ o\ ^«vs V^e*^ «sA 
the spiders descend feom ^«i\x ^«J«»^ ^^^ <i^aa^^ 
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and formed a circle round him to hear him with 
attention. This at first so much iorprised him, 
that he stood still without motion, when having 
ceased to play, all those insects retired quietly 
into their lodgings : such an assembly made the 
oflicer fall into reflections upon what the ancients 
have told us of Orpheus, Arion, and Amphion. 
He assured me that he remained six days with- 
out playing, having with difficulty recovered 
from his astonishment, not to mention a natural 
aversion he had for these sorts of insects ; never- 
theless he began afresh to give a concert to 
these animals, who seemed to conoie every day 
in greater numbers, as if they had invited others, 
so that in process of time he found a hundred of 
them about him. In order to rid himself of 
them, he desired one of the jailors to give him a 
cat, which he shut up sometimes in a cage 
when he chose to have this company, and let 
her loose when he had a mind to dismiss them, 
making it thus a kind of comedy that alleviated 
his imprisonment. I long doubted the truth of 
this story, but it was confirmed to me six 

months ago by M. P , intendant of the 

Duchess of V , a man of merit and probity, 

who played upon several instruments to the 
utmost excellence. He told me that being at 

, he went up into his chamber to refresh 

himself after a walk, and took up a violin to 
amuse himself till supper-time, setting a light 
upon the table before him ; he had not played a 
quarter of an hour before he saw several spiders 
descend from the ceiling, who came and ranged 
themselves round about the table to hear him 
play, at which he was greatly surprised, but 
this did not interrupt him, being willing to see 
the end of so singular an occurrence. They 
remained upon the table very attentively until 
somebody came to tell him supper was ready, 
when having ceased to play, he told me these 
insects remounted to their webs, to which he 
would sufler no injury to be done. It was a 
diversion with which he often entertained him- 
self out of curiosity.* " — Sir John Hawkins's 
History of Mutic^ vol. 3, p. 117 ; — -from the 
" Huloire de la Mutique, et de Hi Effeuy 



[Gtometrical Verne. \ 

'* * YouK last proportion is that of figure, so 
called for that it yiekls an ocular representation, 
your metres being by good symmetric reduced 
into certain geometrical figures, whereby the 
maker is restrained to keep him within his 
bounds, and sheweth not only more art, but 
serveth also much better for briefness and 
subtlety of device, and for the same respect are 
also fittest for the pretty amourets in court to 
entertain their servants and the time withal, 
their delicate vrits requiring some commendable 
exercise to keep them from idleness. I find not 
of this proportion used by any of the Greek or 
Latin Poets, or in any vulgar writer, saving of 
that one from which they call Anacreon's egg. 
But being in Italy conversant with a certain 
gentleman who had long travelled thd oriental 



parts of the world, and seen the oourti of tin 
great princes of China and Tartary, I being 
very inquisitive to know of the subtleties of tboae 
countries, and especially in matter of learning, 
and of their vulgar poesie } he told me that tbej 
are in all their intentions most witty, and hau 
the use of poesy or rhyming, but do not delif fat 
so much as we do in long tedious descriptioos, 
and therefore when they will utter any prettj 
conceit, they reduce it into metrical feet, and 
put it in form of a lozenge or square, or socfa 
other figure, and so engraven in gold, silver, or 
ivory, and sometimes with letters of amethyst, 
ruby, emerald, or tc^z, curiously cemented sad 
pierced together, they send them in chains, 
bracelets, collars, and girdles to their mistreaaes 
to wear, for remembrance ; some few measurei 
composed in this sort this gentlcmaa gave me, 
which I translated word for word, and as near 
as I could following both the phrase and the 
figure, which is somewhat hard to perfons, 
because of the restraint of the figure, from which 
ye may not digress. At the beginning thej 
will seem nothing pleasant to an English ear, 
but time and usage will make them acceptable 
enough, as it doth in all other new guises, be it 
for wearing of apparel or otherwise.* *' — Sii 
John Hawkins's History of Mutic, vol. 3, p. 
416 .--/rinn '' The Art of Enghah Poetry:' 



[Ringing.] 

" Ringing is an art which seems to be pecu- 
liar to England, which for this reason is termed 
the ringing island. 

^' The ringing of bells is a curious exercise 
of the invention and memory, and though t 
recreation chiefly of the lower sort of people, 
is worthy of notice. The tolling a beU is 
nothing more than the producing a sound by i 
stroke of the clapper against the side of the bell, 
the bell itself being in a pendant position and at 
rest. In ringing, the bell, by means of a wheel 
and rope, is elevated to a perpendicular ; in iti 
motion to this situation the clapper strikes 
forcibly on one side, and in its return down- 
wards, on the other side of the bell, prodaciof 
at each stroke a sound. The music of bells is 
altogether melody, but the pleasure arising frooi 
it consists in the variety of interchanges and the 
various succession and general predominance 
of the consonance in the sounds produced.''" 
Sib John Hawkins's History of Mtuic, vol 4, 
p. 152. 



[Union of Vocal and Instrumental Music am- 

sidered.] 

*^ Whether vocal music gains more than it 
loses by being associated with such instruments 
as it is usually joined with, may admit of a 
question. It is universally agreed that of all 
music that of the human voice is the sweetest; 
and it may be remarked, that in a choms of 
voices and instruments the sounds never coalesce 
or blend together in such a manner, as not to 
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be dijstiiigmsliable by the ear into two species ; 
while in a chorus of voices alone, well sorted, 
and perfectly in tune^ the aggregrate of the 
whole is that full and complete union and con- 
sent, which we understand by the word Har- 
mony, as applied to music. On the other hand 
it may be said, that what is wanting in harmony 
is made up by the additional force and energy 
which is given to vocal music by its union with 
that of instruments : but it is worthy of con- 
sideratioB whether music, the end whereof is to 
inspire devotion, stands in need of such aids, or 
rather, indeed, whether such aids have not a 
tendency to defeat its ends." — Sia John Haw- 
KUfs*9 History of itfiotc, vol. 4, p. 346. 



[jigaimt Confusion in Chprch Singing.] 

^^ Above all things keep the equality of 
measure, for to sing without law and measure 
is an offence to God himselfe, who hath made 
all things well in number, weight, and measure. 
Wherefore I would have the Easterly Franoi 
(my countrymen) to follow th^ best manner, and 
not as before they have done, sometime long, 
sometime to make short the notes in plain-song, 
but take example of the noble church of Herbi- 
polis, their head, wherein they sing excellently. 
Which would also much profit and honour the 
church of Prage, because in it also they make 
the notes sometimes longer sometimes shorter 
than they should. Neither must this be omitted, 
which that love which we owe to the dead doth 
require, whose vigils (for so are they commonly 
called) are performed with such confusion, haste, 
and mockery (I know not what fury poesesseth 
the mindes of those to whom this charge is put 
over) that neither one voice can be distinguished 
from another, nor one syllable from another, nor 
one verse sometimes throughout a whole Psalme 
from another ; an impious faahion, to be punished 
with the severest correction. Think you that 
God is pleased with such howling, such noise, 
•uch mumbling, in which is no devotion, no ex- 
pressing of words, no articulating of syllables?" 
— Sn. JoHif Hawkins's History of Music, vol. 2, 
p. 406. 



[Country Church Singing-nuulert.] 

^^ In country parishes, where the people have 
not the aid of an instrument to guide them, such 
young men and women as nature has endowed 
with an ear and a tolerable voice, are induced 
to learn to sing by book, as they call it ; and in 
this they are generally assisted by some poor 
ignorant man, whom the poring over Ravens- 
croft and Playford has made to believe that he 
is as able a proficient in psalmody as either of 
those authors. Such men as these assume the 
title of singing-masters and lovers of divine 
mosic, and are the authors of those collections 
which are extant in the world, and are dis- 
tinguished by the titles of * David's Harp new 
strung and tuned,' *The Harmony of Sion,' 
'The Psalm-Singer's Cpmj)aniofi, ' and others 



of the like kind to 1m incredible number." — Sia 
John Hawkins's History of Music, vol. 4, p. 
363. 



[Musical Incompetence of Parish-Clerks.] 

**In and about this great city, in above one 
hundred parishes, there is but few parish-clerks 
to be found that have either ear or understand^ 
ing to set one of. these tunes musically as it 
ought to be j it having been a custom during 
the late war, and since, to ohuse men into such 
pUoes more for their poverty than skill and 
ability, whereby this part of God's service hath 
been so ridiculously performed in most places, 
that it is now brought into scorn and derision by 
many people." — Sir John Hawkins's History 
of Music, vol. 4, p. 362. 



[Combing the Peruke.] 

" Combing the peruke at the time when men 
of fSELshion wore large wigs, was even at public 
places an act of gallantry. The combs for this 
purpose were of a very large size, of ivory or 
tortoise-shell, curiously chased and ornamented, 
and were carried in the pocket as constantly as 
the snuff*-box. At court, on the mall, and in 
the boxes, gentlemen conversed and combed 
their perukes. There is now in being a fine 
picture by the elder Laroon, of John Duke of 
Marlborough at his levee, in which his Grace is 
represented dressed in a scarlet suit, with large 
white satin cuffs, and a very long white peruke, 
which he combs, while his valet, who stands 
behind him, adjusts the curls after the comb has 
passed through them." — Sir John Hawkins's 
History of Music, voL 4, p. 447. 



[Lord Peterborough and the Canary-bird.] 

'^ Lord Pbterborouoh, when a young man, 
and about the time of the Revolution, had a 
passion for a lady who was fond of birds : she 
bad seen and heard a fine canary bird at a 
coffee-house near Charing-cross, and entreated 
him to get it for her; the owner of it was a 
widow, and Lord Peterborough offered to buy it 
at a great price, which she refused : Finding 
there was no other way of ooroing at the bird, 
he determined to change it ; and getting one of 
the same colour, with nearly the same marks, 
but which happened to be a hen, went to the 
house ; the mistress of it usually sat in a room 
behind the bar,^ to which he had easy access ; 
contriving to send her out of the way, he effected 
his purpose ; and upon her return took his leave. 
He continued to frequent the house to avoid 
suspicion, but forbore saying anything of the 
bird till about two years after; when taking 
occasion to speak of it, he said to the woman, 
* I would have bought that bird of you, and you 
refused my money for it, I dare say you are by 
this time sorry for it.' ' Indeed, Sir, answered 
the woman, * I am ivot, 'Ww ^ora^t^. \ t^jp* \»ks^ 
any sum Cot Yivm^ lot, ^oxi\dk '^wa. XjRjiiw*^ Nx't 
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from the time th«t oar good king was forced to 
go abroad and leave ua, the dear creature has 
not sung a note.'" — Sia John Hawkitcs's 
History of Mutic, vol. 5, p. 304. 



[Character of JPftytftMum Woimn ami Children.] 

*'Tm Abyasinian ehildren have always a 
great respect for all persons, especially for 
strangers. They are in general better than 
those of all other countries that 1 have travelled 
in. The boys do not begin to be wicked, till 
they are led to believe that they are men grown ; 
■or the yoong females and women, till they find 
themselves neglected, or ill-treated by their 
husbands." — Gobat's Journal in Jbyuinia, 
p. 60. 



iSt. Sunday in jibytsinia.] 

** To-day a yoang man, not among the most 
ignorant, asked me if Sunday (Sanbat) was a 
great Saint, as his feast is celebrated every 
week, while those of other great Saints, as St. 
Michael and St. George, are only celebrated 
once a month. All the beggars personify Son- 
day, asking alms for love of Sanday, as for (he 
love of a Saint, and they add, 'May Sunday 
keep you.' 'May Sunday justify you.'" — 
Gobat's Journal in jilnf$nnia^ p. 252. 



[Eraamui against Church Singing.] 

"Wa have brought," says Erasmus, "a te- 
dioos and capricious kind of music into the 
house of God, a tumultnoius noise of difierent 
voices, such as, I think, was never heard in the 
theatres either of the Greeks or Romans; for 
the keeping up whereof whole flocks of boys 
are maintained at a great expense, whose time 
is spent in learning such gibble-gabblc, while 
they are taught nothing that is either good or 
•sefnl. Whole troops of laay lubbers are also 
maintained solely for the same purpose, at such 
an expense is the Church for a thing that is 
pestiferous." Whereupon he expresses a wish 
that it were exactly cailoulated how many poor 
men might be relieved and maintained out of 
the salaries of these singers; and concludes 
with a reflection on the English for their fond- 
ness of this kind of service. — Commentary on 
1 Corinth, xiv. 19, — Sir John Hawkins's His- 
tory of Music, vol. 3, p. 60. 



[Elementary Music-books of the SixUenth Cen- 
tury.] 

'' It seems by the ' numerous publications 
during the latter half of the 16th century of 
little tracts with such titles as these, Erotamata 
MusicsB, MusicsB Isagoge, Compendium MusicsD, 
that the Protestants were desirous of emulating 
the Romaa Catholics in their musical service, 
and that to that end these books were written 
and circulated throughout Germany. They 
were in general printed in a small portable 



size, and a book of this sort is to be oonsiderd 
as a kind of musical accidence. That of Wit 
phlingrederoB and that of Lossins are exceOeot 
in their way. The merit of them consists io 
their brevity and perspicuity : and surely s bet> 
ter method of instruction cannot be conceired 
of than this, whereby a child is taught a leanN^ 
language, and the rudiments of a liberal science 
at the same time."^-SiR John Hawkinses JK»> 
tory of Music, vol. 8, p. lOS. 



" Cranmer. Go, bear this yovmgster to tbe 
chapel straight, 
And bid the master of the children whip hia 

well. 
The Prince will not learn, Sir, and you ibill 
smart for it. 
^^Broom. O good, my Lord, m make him 

ply his book to-morrow. 
^ Cranmer. That shall not serve your turn. 
Away, I say 1 
So, Sir, this policy was well devised ; 
Since he was whipt thus for the Princess Isiilu, 
The Prince hath got more knowledge in t 

month 
Than he attained in a year before ; 
For still the fearful boy, to save his breech. 
Doth hourly haunt him wheresoever he goes. 
** Tye. 'Tis true, my Lord ; and now tbe 
Prince perceives it, 
And loath to see him punished for his faolts, 
Plies it of purpose to redeem the boy." 

Rowley* s ^ When you tee me you hunt me,' 
^^■^uoted by Sir John Hawkins, Hif' 
tory of Music, vol. 3, p. 252. 



[Jltered Standard of Old jtge.] 

" Our ancestors in their estimate of old age^^ 
sa3rs Malons, " appear to have reckoned some- 
what differently from us, and to have considered 
men as old whom we should not esteem middle- 
aged. With them every tnan that had passed 
fifty seems to have been accounted an old man. 
I believe this arose from its being customary to 
enter into life in former times earlier than vs 
do now. Those who were married at fifieeD 
had at fifty been masters of a house and family 
for thirty-five years." — BosweWs Edition of 
Mahne^s Shakspeare, vol. 16, p. 7. 



[The Singing-man and the Dean.] 

^ Macs tells a story, to which he says be 
was both ear and eye witness, of ^a singing* 
man, a kind of pot- wit, very little skilled iA 
music, who had undertaken in his choir to sioS 
a solo anthem, but was not able to go through 
with it. As the Dean was going out, and tb^ 
Clerk was putting off* his surplice, the Dean r^ 
buked him sharply for hb inability : upon which* 
with a most stem angry countenance, and ^ 
vehement rattling voice, such as made HO^ 
church ring, shaking his head at him, he %P* 
sweredt Sir^ Td have you know that I sif^ 
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rate of so mach a year, (naming his 

nd except ye mend my wages, I am 

lever to sing better whibt I live." — 

Hawkims's HistoTfi of Mutic^ vol. 4, 



[Mutical ExpreMtionJ] 

M>f that the Italians are more snsoept- 
e passions than the French, and by 
ce express them more strongly in 
ic, the French author of a * Pairalele 
IS et des Francois, en oe qui regarde 
le,' refers to a symphony in a per- 
at the Oratory of St. Jerome at Rome, 
irtin's day, in 1697, upon these two 
le saeite. The air^ he says, consisted 
ed notes, like those in a jig, which 
lool a lively impression of an arrow, 
Tooght so effectually upon the imagi- 
t every violin appeared to be a bow, 
!)ows were like so many flying arrows 
eir pointed heads upon every part of 
ony."-^SiE JoBN Hawkims's Hittory 
vol. 5, p. 51. 



ncc/Zor de VHotpitaCt Bequest of hU 
Xt6rary.] 

the Chancellor M. de FHoepital left 
to his wife and daughter in trust for 
1, he added a condition, " qu^elle sera 
»ur la commodity de ceux de sa famille, 
es domestiqnea, et autros qui frequent* 
son.'' — Braktome, tom. 7, p. 117. 



owe to Mltfk, to Angeli^ and to Ood.'\ 

sunt quibus reconciliari debemus, 

Angelis, Deo. Hominibus per aperta 

grelis per occulta signa, Deo per puri- 

dis. Nam de operibus qusD coram 

iacienda sunt, scriptum est, Muceat 

coram hominibus, ut videant vestra 

i, et glorificent Patrem vestram qui in 

Mat. 5. De Angelis dicit David, * in 

AngelcTum psalkm tibi.' Ps. 137. 

ntem signa sunt gemitus, suspiria, 

i, et csBtera pcDnitentis, quas Angelis 

Unde est illud, * gaudinm est Angelis 

uno peccatore poenitentiam agente.' 

Ut autem Deo reconciliamur, nee 

lec signis, sed puritate et simplicitate 

igemus. Scriptum enim est, ^Beati 

ide, quoniam ipsi Deum videbunt.* 

-St. Bsbhard, p. 486. 



Iff Penance comparatively Light,] 

otandum quod poDnitentia qus per 
ritur, brevis est et levis. Brevis, quia 
norte terminatur. Levis, quia per 
I corporis fertor facilius. Gravis si* 
sset si jam solus animus portaret. 
et ipsi corpori ejus partitur pondus, 
igis inde corpus ooeretar : tanto am- 



plius animus exoneratur."^-ST. Bxekard, p. 
491. 



[THple Groundwork of Relighut Hope.] 

" Spxm nostram triplex ratio discutit et ro- 
borat; Humilitas coUatte sapientie, quod est 
ovum in aqua ooquere \ fijmitas constantis 
patientisB, quod est ovum igni assare; Veritas 
inspirationis occults, quod est ovum in sanguine 
frigere." — St. Bskna&d, p. 501. 



[Facility of Concealment in London.] 

"Whoever," says Fibldiho (1750), "con- 
siders the cities of London and Westminster, 
with the late vast addition of their suburbs, the 
great irregularity of their buildings, the im- 
mense namber of lanes, alleys, courts, and bye 
places, must think that, had they been intended 
for the very purpose of concealment, they could 
scarce have been better contrived. Upon such 
a view the whole appears as a vast wood or 
forest, in which a thief may harbour with as 
great security as vrild beasts do in the deserts 
of Africa or Arabia." — Monthly Review^ Jan. 
1751, p. 235. 



[Fray Ltdt de Granada^~ki$ umtd Supper.] 

" Fr. Luis db Grahada,— 

" La cena, quando no la prohibian los ayonos 
de la Orden, en^ de ordinario doe huevos, que 
por su mimo asava a la lambre de una vela, con 
cierto artificio que tenia por escusar criado, que 
nunca tuvo. Tal vez el companaro se los hazia 
passadoe por agua ; el los comia con unas migat 
de pan, y un poco de vino nmy aguado ; esta 
cena si debe llamarse, assi cosa tan parea, 
tomava a las onze de la nocke." — ^Vida Luis 
MuNOZ, p. 28, Obras. tom. 5. 



[7^ Flower-garden^ the Kitchen^garden^ the 
Orchard, the WHdemets, and the LandBcape.] 

" The spot adjoining to the house was ap» 
propriated to the cultivation of IZotMrs.— In a 
variety of handsome compartments were assem- 
bled the choicest beauties of blooming Nature. 
Here, the Hyacinth hung her silken bells, or the 
Lilies reared their silver pyramids. Ther& 
stood the neat NarcittuM^ loosely attired in a 
mantle of snowy lustre; while the splendid 
RanwneulM, wore a full trimmed suit of radiant 
scarlet. Pinkt were rising to enamel the bor- 
ders ; Roses were opening to dress the waUs ; 
surrounded on all sides with a profusion of 
beauteous forms either latent in the stalk, or 
bursting the buds, or blovm into full expansion. 

" Tlus was bounded by a slight partition, a 
sort of verdant parapet. Through which they 
descend by an easy flight of steps, and are pre- 
sented with the elegant umplicity of the KUchtn» 
Garden. — ^In one place, you might see the Mari- 
gold flowering, ox tbe 'ftoana \ti \j^sQ«acn&.. ^sl 
another, the Eutoe cux\«^ \»t \«aN«*^ ^ "^a. 
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Lettnce thickened her tufls. Caaliflowera shel- 
tered their fair complexion^ under a g^reen om- 
breUa ; while the Borage dishevelled her locks, 
and braided them with native jewels, of a finer 
azare than the finest sapphires. On the tunny 
thpet^ the Cucumber and Melon lay basking in 
the collected beams. On the raited bedt, the 
Artichoke seemed to be erecting a standard, 
while the Asparagus shot into ranks of spears. 
The Uvti ground produced all manner of cool- 
ing Sallets and nourishing Esculents. Which, 
tike tlie brows of the Olympic Conquerors, were 
bound with a fillet of unfading Parsley ; or, like 
the Pictures of the Mountain-Nymphs, were 
graced with a chaplet of fragrant Marjoram. — 
In short, nothing was wanting to furnish out 
the wholesome luxury of an jintediluvian ban- 
quet. 

**Soon a high wall intervenes. Through 
which a wicket opens, and transmits them into 
the regular and equi-distant rows of an Orchard. 
— ^This Plantation is so nicely adjusted, that it 
looks like au arrangement of rural piazzas, or a 
collection of diversified vistas. The eye is, 
everywhere, entertained with the exactest uni- 
formity ; and darts with unobstructed ease, from 
one end of the branehing files to the other. — 
On all the boughs lay a lovely evolution of 
Blottomt ; arrayed in milky white, or tinged 
with the softest red. Crowding into one gen- 
eral cluster, without relinquishing a vacant 
space for leaves, they formed the fairest, the 
gayest, the grandest alcove that fancy itself 
can imagine. — It is really like the Court of the 
Oracet. None can approach it without finding 
his ideas brightened, and feeling his temper 
exhilarated. 

"Contiguous to this correct disposition of 
things, Nature has thrown a Wilderneu ; hoary, 
grotesque, and magnificently confased. It 
stretched itself with a large circular sweep to 
the north; and secured both the Olitory and 
the Orchard from incommoding winds. — Copses 
of Hazel, and flowering Shrul^ filled the lower 
spaces. While Poplars quivered aloft in air, and 
Pines pierced the clouds with their leafy spires. 
Here, grew clumps of Fir, clad in everlasting 
green. There, stood groves of Oak, which had 
weathered, for ages, the wintry storm. — This 
woody theatre was intersected by a winding 
walk^ lined with Elms of insuperable height, 
whose branches, uniting at the top, reared a 
majestic arch, and projected a solcnm shade. 
It was impossible to enter this lofty labyrinth 
without being struck with a pleasing dread. 
As they proceed, every inflection diffuses a 
deeper gloom, and awakens a more pensive 
attention. 

"Having strolled in this darksome avenue, 
without a speck of sunshine, without a glimpse 
of the heavens; on a sudden they step into 
open day .-Surprising ! cries Atpa*io, What 
a change is thisl What delightful enchant- 
ment is HertJ — One instant, whelmed in TrO" 
phoniut^t cave ; where Darkness lours, and Hor- 
ror firowna. Transported, the next, into the 



romantic scenes of Arcadia ; where all is light- 
some, and all is gay. — Quick as thought, tbs 
arches of heaven expand their azure. Turrets 
and spires shoot into the skies. Towns, vitii 
their spacious edifices, spread themselves to the 
admiring view." — HaavKY's Dialogua, vol 1, 
p. 30. • 



[7^ Hieroteope Moralized.] 

" Tou know the use of that tolar MKcrotcopt^ 
and are able to inform me of its efiects. 

" Theron. I ought to be pretty well aoquaim- 
ed with these experiments, since it has kng 
been my favourite diversion to employ a few 
spare hours in such agreeable speculations. 

" jitpatio. Yon have seen the body of an i»> 
sect accommodated to the surprising instrument. 
When in this situation, the animal was pricked 
by a very fine needle; your eye, your naked 
eye, just perceived the puncture; and discover- 
ed, perhaps, a tpeck of moisture oozing from 
the orifice. But in what manner were thej 
represented by the magnifying instrument ? 

" IJier. The puncture was widened into a 
frightful gath. The speck of moisture swelled 
into a copious stream ; and flowed, like a tor- 
rent, from the gaping wound. An ox, nader 
the sacrificing knife, scarce looks more bulky, 
or bleeds more largely. 

"^«p. Don't you apprehend my design? — 
Kwfj short-sighted mortals, and almost bliaded 
with self-love ; if we cannot but be sensible of 
our faults ; how flagrant must they appear, in 
what enormous magnitude, and with what ag- 
gravating circumstances, to an Eye perfectly 
pure, and infinitely penetrating?" — Hervkt's 
Dialoguet, vol. 1, p. 297. 



[PUcMire Groundt.'^Their Moral AppHaUum.] 

**They enter a spacious Lawn, which lay 
opposite to the house, and opened itself in the 
form of an expanded fan< The mounds, oo 
either side, were dressed in verdure, and ran 
out in a slanting direction. The whole, to aa 
eye placed at a distance, bore the resemblaoce 
of a magnificent Vuta^ contracting, by slow de- 
grees, its dimensions; and lessening, at last, 
into a point. Which the regular and gracefal 
scat, with all imaginable dignity, supplied. 

*^ Nature had sunk the Lawn into a gentle 
decline. On who?$e ample sides were oxeo 
browsing and lambs frisking. The lasty drorei 
lowed as they passed ; and the thriving flocb 
bleated welcome music in their master's ear. 
— Along the midst of this verdant slope was 
stretched a spacious and extensive weUk. Whick^ 
coated with gravel, and fenced with pallisadoeS) 
looked like a plain stripe of birown, intersecting 
a carpet of the brighest gpreen.— ^At the bottom, 
two handsome canalt^ copiously stocked with 
fish, sometimes floated to the breeze; some- 
times stood unmoved, ' pure as the expanse of 
heaven.' The waters, beheld from every roan 
in the hooae^ had a fine effect upon the sight; 
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not without a refreshing inflaenoe on the imag- 
ination. — At the extremity of one was planted 
a stately colonnade. The roof, elevated on pil- 
lars of the Ionic order; the area slabbed with 
stones, neatly ranged in the diamond-fashion. 
Several forest-chairs accommodated the anglers 
with a seat, while the bending dome sappHed 
them with a shade. 

*' Corresponding, and on the margin of the 
other canal, was greeted a iummer'houie^ of a 
very singular kind. — The lower part had an 
opening towards the north ; it was cool ; it was 
gloomy ; and had never seen the sun. It car- 
ried the romantic air of a grotto^ or rather the 
pensive appearance of a hermit^s cell. The out- 
side was coarse and rugged with protuberant 
stones. Partly over-spread with ivy, partly 
covered with moss, it seemed to be the work of 
ancient years. Yon descend, by steps of turf; 
and are obliged to stoop as you pass the door. 
A scanty iron grate, with certain narrow slits 
in the wall, transmits a glimmering light, just 
tofficient to discover the inner structure. Which 
appears, like one continued piece of rock^work ; 
1 cavern cut from the surrounding quarry. — 
Jbovcj hung an irregular arch ; with an aspect 
that seemed to presage a fall, and more than 
nemed to alarm the stranger. Below, lay a 
paving of homely pebbles; in some places a 
little farrowed ; as though it had been worn by 
the frequent tread of solitary feet. AU around, 
Ulcere rusticity and solemnity ; solemnity never 
more visibly seen than through a gloom. — The 
furniture, of the same grataque fashion with the 
apartment. A bench hewed, you would sus- 
pect, by Nature*s chisel, out of the solid stone. 
A sort of couch, composed of swelling moss 
*nd small fibrous roots. — From one comer 
trickled a pure spring : which crept, with a 
babbling moan, along the channeled floor, till 
its current was collected into a bason, rudely 
icooped from the ground. On the edge of this 
fittle receptacle, lay chained a rusty bowl ; and 
over it stood an antique worm-eaten table. — 
On the least obscure part of the wall you dls- 
eem, dimly £scem, a parchment scroll, in- 
scribed with that sage, but mortifying admoni- 
tion, Vanity of Vanities ! All is Vanity ! 

" Over this recess, so pleasingly horrid, and 
adapted to solemn musings, arose an open and 
airy belvidere. You ascend by winding stairs, 
and coming from the wncottih abode below, are 
sweetly surprised with an elegant hexagon. — 
The ceQing lofty, and decorated with the softest, 
richest, almost flowing fret-work. The wain- 
soot, in large panels of oak, retained its native 
auburn: so beautifully plain, that, like an 
amiable countenance, it would have been dis- 
figured, rather than improved, by the most 
costly paint. On this were disposed, in gilded 
frames and to great advantage, a variety of en- 
tertaining landtcapei. But none surpassed, 
none equalled, all were a foil to the noble lovely 
views which the windows commanded. — The 
chimney-piece, of white shining marble^ streaked 
with veins of ririd red. Over it, was carved 



a fine festoon of artificial, in it, was ranged a 

choice collection of natural flowers. — On a table 

I of glossy walnut, lay a portable telescope ; at- 

I tended with Thompson's Seasons, and Vanierii 

Prttdium Rusticum. 

" The whole was fitted up in the highest 
taste, and furnished with every pleasurable or- 
nament. On purpose to harmonize with that 
lavish gaiety, which seemed to smile over all 
the face of Nature. On purpose to correspond 
with that vernal delight, which came breathing 
on the wings of every fragrant gale. I may 
add, on purpose to remind the beholder of thoee 
immortal mamions, which are decorated with 
images infinitely more splendid, with objects 
unspeakably more glorious. Where Holy Beings 
will spend, not a few vacant hours in refined 
amusement, but a boundless eternity in the con- 
summation of joy. — For to a well-turned mind, 
Nature is a preceptor ; and these are her in- 
structive lessons. To the pure in heart, even 
seiise is edifying; and these are its delicate 
moralities. 

"The redundant waters of the canal rolled 
off* in a spreading cascade. Which, tumbling 
from many a little precipice, soothed the air 
with a symphony of soft and gurgling sounds. 
Nor ever intermitted the obliging office. 

From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve. 

But^ when the fanning breezes dropt their wings; 
when the feathered choir were hushed in sleep ; 
when not so much as a chirping grass-hopper 
was heard thoughout the meads ; this liquid 
instrument still played its solo: still pursued 
its busy way, and warbled, as it fiowed, melo- 
dious murmurs." — Hbrvsy's Dialogues, vol. 1, 
p. 314. 



[jin Ornamental jtrbour.] 

An elegant jirbour. 

** Strong and substantial plants of Laburnum 
formed the shell; while the slender and flexile 
shoots of Syringa filled up the interstices. — ^Was 
it to compliment, as well as to accommodate 
their worthy guests, that the shrubs interwove 
the luxuriant foliage? Was it to represent 
those tender but close attachments, which had 
united their afiections and blended their interests ? 
I will not too positively ascribe such a design 
to the disposition of the branches. They com- 
posed, however, by their twining embraces, no 
inexpressive emblem of the endearments and the 
advantages of friendship. They composed a 
canopy, of the freshest verdure, and of the thickest 
texture. So thick, that it entirely excluded the 
sultry ray; and shed both a cool refreshment 
and an amusive gloom : while every unshel- 
tered tract glared with light, or fainted with 
heat. 

*^ You enter by an easy ascent of steps, lined 
with turf, and fenced with a balustrade of 
sloping Bay-trees. The roof was a fiuA cowc.«««^ 
peculiarly elevaX^ and iXaXjtX^. '^ox ««&sww«A. 
with Bcxil^ptara\ uol lAaB^Xod w«t 'SFns^ ^«fiw- 
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work; bat far more delicately adorned with 
the Syriiiga's tilver tufU and the Labarnum's 
Jlowtring gold. Whose large and lovely clus- 
ters, gracefully pendent from the leafy dome, 
disclosing their sweets to the delighted bee, and 
gently waving to the balmy breath of spring, 
gave the utmost enrichment to the charming 
bower. 

" Facing the entrance, lay a spacious grassy 
walk, terminated by an octangular bason, with 
a curious jtt tC eau playing in the centre. The 
waters, spinning from the lower orifices, were 
attenuated into innumerable little threads, which 
dispersed themselves in an horizontal direction, 
and returned to the reservoir in a drizzling 
shower. Those which issued from the higher 
tubes and larger apertures, either sprung per- 
pendicularly or spouted obliquely, and formed, 
ds they fell, seyeral lofty arches of liquid crys- 
tal ; all glittering on the eye and cotdmg to the 
air. 

** Parallel to the walk ran a /Mrrlfrrv/ planted 
with an assemUage of flowers. Which ad- 
vanced, one above another, in regular grada- 
tions of height, of dignity, and of beauty. — First, 
a row of Daiftet, gay as the smile of youth, and 
fair as the virgin snows.^Next, a range of 
Crocusses, like a long str^ of yellow satin, 
quilted with threads, or diversified with sprigs 
of green. — A superior order of Ranunculuieiy 
each resembling the cap of an earl's coronet, 
replenished the third story with full blown tufts 
of glossy scarlet.— Beyond this, a more elevated 
line of Tulips raised their flourished heads, and 
opened their enamelled cups ; not bedecked with 
a single tint only, but glowing with an inter- 
mingled variety of radiant hues. Above all, 
arose that noble ornament of a royal escutcheon, 
the Fhwer-de'Luce, bright with ethereal blue, 
and grand with imperial purple. Which formed, 
by its graceful projections, a cornice or a capi- 
tal of more than Corinthian richness, and im- 
parted the most oonsunmate beauty ta the 
blooming colonnade. 

^^ The whole, viewed from the Arbour, looked 
like a ratn-&ow, painted upon the grounds And 
wanted nothing to rival that resplendent arch, 
only the boldness of its sweep, and the advant- 
age of its ornamental curve." — ^HjcavsT's Dia- 
logueif vol. 1, p. 149. 



[Hervey^s Opinion of MarshalVi Work on Sane- 

tijication.] 

" Marshall's Ootpel Myttery o^ Sanetifioh 
tion, which I shall not reconunend in the style 
of a Critic, nor like a Reader of Taste^ but with 
all the simplicity of the weakest Christian; I 
mean, from my own experience. To me it has 
been made singulariy instructive, comfortable, 
useful. Though I have often read it, I am never 
weary of reading it. And every fresh perusal 
still gives me fresh improvement, consolation, 
and spiritual strength. Insomuch, that was I 
to be banished into some desolate island, pos- 
sessed only of two books besides my Bible, this 



should be one of the two ; perhaps the first thst 
I would choose. 

*' Should any person, hitherto a stranger to 
the work, purchaBC it on this recommendation, 
I must desire to suggest one caution. — That he 
be not surprised, if^ in the beginning, he meets 
with something new, and quite eat id the oooi- 
mon road. Or, if surprised, that he would sot 
be offended, but calmly and attentively proceed. 
He will find the author's desiga opening itsdf 
by degrees. He will discern more and more 
the propriety of his method. And what might 
at the first view appear like a stvmbling-bkMok, 
will prove to be a fair, compendious, ample 
avenue— to the Palace of Truth — to the Temple 
of HoHneti and to the Bowers of Happimett. 
^Hsbvsy's J}ialogH€9y Note, — voL 2, p. 457. 
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[Horace WalpohU Vint to the Magdalen-houte] 
^^ Am you seem amused with mj^ entertaiiK 
meats, I will tell you how I passed yesterday. 
A party was made to go to the Magdaleo* 
house. We met at Northumberland-boose at 
five, and set out in four ooaohes. Prince Ed- 
ward, Colonel Brudenal his groom, Lady North- 
umberland, Lady Mary Coke, Lad^ Carlisle,^ 
Miss Pelham, Lady Hertford, Lord Beauchampr 
Lord Huntingdon, old Bowman, and L This 
new Convent is beyond Goodman^s fieldh, and I 
assure you. would content any Catholic alive- 

We were received by oh I first, a vaa* 

mob, for princes are not so common at that end 
of the town as at this. Lord Hertford, at th& 
head of the governors, with theur white staves, 
met us at the door, and led the Prince directljT 
into the chapel, where, before the altar, was am 
armchair for him, with a blue damask cushion, 
a prie-JXeUf and a footstool of black cloth with, 
gold nails. We sat on forms near him. There 
were Lord and Lady Dartmouth in the ardour 
of devotion, and many city ladies. The chapel 
is small and low, but neat, hung with gothie. 
paper,, and tablets of benefieu^tions. At the 
west end were enclosed the sisterhood, above a 
hundred and thirty, all in greyish brown stu&, 
broad handkerchiefo, and flat straw hats;, with 
a blue ribband, palled quite over their faces. 
As soon as we entered the ehapd, the organ 
played, and the Magdalens sung a hymn in 
parts; you cannot imagine bow well. The 
chapel was dressed with orange and myrtle,' 
and there wanted nothing but a little incense to 
drive away the devil— or to invite hinu Prayers 
then began, psalms, and a sermon : the h^er 
by a young clergyman, one Dodd, who con- 
tributed to the Popish idea one had imbibed, by 
haraaguing entirely in the French style, and 
very eloquently and touohingly. He apostro* 
pfaiaed the lost sheep, who sobbed and cried 
from their souls; so diid my lady Hertford and 
Fanny Pelham, till I believe the city dames 
took itkem both for Jane Shores. The Confessor 
then turned to the audience, and addressed him- 
self to his Royal Highness, Whom he called most 
illustrious Prince, beseeching his proteotioo. In 
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AorCy it was a vecy p)e»iii|f peribrmanott) aad 
I got the most' iUuHrwm to desire it raigkt be 
printed. We had anotiier hymn, and then were- 
conducted to \he yarhir, where the govemeM 
kissed the Prince's hand, and then the lady 
Abbess or matron brought ns tea. From 
thence we went to the refectory, where all the 
nuns, without their hata, were ranged at long 
tablea, ready ibr sapper. A few were hand- 
some, many who seemed to have no title to 
their profession, and two or three of twelve 
years old : hot all recovered, and looking healthy. 
I waa struck and pleased with the modesty of 
two of theony who swooned away with the coo- 
fosioo of being stared at* We were then diewn 
their work, which is making linen, and bead- 
▼ork ], they earn ten pounds a week.'' — PrioaU 
Corrupandenee of Hoeacb WaXiPouc, ¥oL 2, 
p. 143. 



y^ 



[WhitJUld and Ladf BmdingdoiC t Watch.] 

*^TffB apostle Whitfield is come to some 

shame: he went to Lady Huntingdon lately, 

and asked for forty pounds for some distressed 

(It or other. She said she had not so much 

Dty in the house, but would give it him the 

time she had. He was very pressing, but 

tin. At last he said, ' There's your watch 

rinkets, you don't want such vanities; I 

lave that.' She would have put him off; 

e persisting, she said, ^ Well, if you must 

it, you must.' About a fortnight after- 

\ going to his house, and being carried 

his wife's chamber, among the parapher- 

of the latter the Countess found her own 

ig. This has made a terrible schism : she 

the story herself. — I had not it from Saint 

,ces,* but I hope it is true." — Private Cor- 

mdence of Horace Walpolk, vol. 2, p^ 255. 



^-^Jftui Walpol/w Dncription of We^feyy kit 
Chapek^ and Om Congregation.] 

**! HAVE been at one opera, Mr. Wesley's. 
They have boys and girls with charming voices, 
that sing hymns, in parts, to Scotch ballad 
tones ; but indeed so long, that one would think 
they were already in eternity, and knew how 
much time they had before them. The chapel 
is very neat, with true gothio windows (yet I 
W not converted) ; but I was glad to seo that 
loxory is creeping in upon them before perse- 
eotioo: they have vety neat mahogany stands 
for branches, and braokets of the same in taste. 
At the upper end is a broad hautpas of four 
stepBy advancing in the raiddio; at each end 
of the broadest part are two of my eagles, with 
red cushions for the parson and clerk. Behind 
them rise three more steps, in the midst of 
whicb is a third eagle for pulpit. Scarlet armed 
chairi to all three. On either hand a balcony 
for elect ladies. The rest of the congregation 
sit on forms. Behind the pit, in a dark niche, 
is a plain table within rails ; so you see the 

^ Lady Frances Bbliiey. 
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throne is far the apostle. Wesley is a lean 
elderly maa, fresh-coloured, his hair smoothly 
combed^ but with a soup^ of curl at the ends. 
Woadrotts dean, but as evidently an actor as 
Garrick. He spoke his sermon, but so fast, and 
with so little accent, that I am sure he has 
often uttered it, for it was like a lesson. There 
were parts and eloquence in it; but towards 
the end he exalted his voice, and acted very 
vulgar enthusiasm; decried leaning, and told 
stories, like Latimer, of the fool of his coHege, 
who said, 'I thamia God for every thing.' 
Except a few from curiosity, and tome honor' 
abU iMNneMy the eongregation was very mean. 
There was a Scotch Countesa of B , who 
is carrying a pore ro^ vulgar fhee to heaven^ 
and who asked Mias Rich, if that was iJks 
author of tht Poet»» I believe she meant me 
aad the Noble Authors." — Privatt Corrupomd' 
ence of Horace Walpolk, vol. 3, p^ 191. 



[Whether SauU are EqyaL] 

In his Life of M. de Montpeiat, BaAiiToaiK 
says (tom. 6, p. 404) : ^^jinui dupartU eette 
belle jeune jime : jeune Ame VappeUe-jey a made 
que nou» aulrea eourtetatu^ fay veu que nous 
appettiont a la Cour, un jeune OentU-h&mme qui 
ne faiaoit que venir, jeune espee. ^Mssi jeunw 
Ame ta peut^elle dire pour eatrt infermie dam» 
urn beau jeune corpt; et non pat autrement, aehm 
VopmUm de pluneurt grandt philoeephee, qui as- 
teureni toutes lee amee igalee, et autant bellee et 
parfaitet Vune que V autre ; et autant telle ^un 
jeune comme d'un vtetcc, et autant d'un vieux- 
comme d'un jeune. Touteefoie^ aoec Pqpmion 
d'autree grandt que fay ouy purler, je ne tfomroit 
pat autrement croire, puit que ce n'ett un article 
de nottrefoy, que Fame d'un jeune enftuU, d'un tot, 
du'nfaty d'un bette, (Tim metchant, putt ettre autti 
belle, pure et nette^ accomplie et parfaite, comme 
d'un tagCj d'un habile, d'un honnette, d'un ver- 
tueux et homnUj de-bien; et non plut Fame d'une 
dame laide, mauttade, totte et bette, putt m com^ 
parer a celle iTimm bellee, honnettt et agreable dame, 
De cela ily en ade grandt ditputet, dont je m'en. 
rapporte aux grandee JDocteurt et Philotophu." 



[Apottrophe to Patience.] 

These stanzas, from an address to Patience^ 
in the St. James's Magaxine, (vol. 1, p. lOS)^ 
signed C. J., deserve to be reprieved from ob 
livion. 

'* O come, scuTounded with thy sober train 
Of meekness, piety, and holy hope ; 

Blest source of peace, blest cure for every pai% 
Without whose aid the proudest spirits droop 

*' Kindty deseend to those whose hmnbled mind' 
Knows no relief, but what from FMaaDoe- 
springs^ 
Whose griefb no cure, whose pengn no respite 
find; 
On those deactnii ^^\m^^ «a.^^ ^^rvn^ 
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'* O hover itmnd the melancholy bed, 
Where lingeriiig sickiien claims thy fceteriDg 
cftre, 

Thy inflaenoe rears the drooping snfierer's head, 
And gives a ray of merit to his prayer." 



[ Wh^ the richett Mima wtrt pUced in jlmeriea.] 

Tns Jesuit P. Diego Hemandex says, " It is 
well worthy oar serious consideration, that the 
eternal wisdom of God shook! have thought fit 
to enrich the very remote parts of the world 
(Mexico and Peru), inhabited by the least civil. 
ized people; and thus to place the greatest 
number of mines that ever were known in order 
that men might be excited to seek out and 
possess those countries, and at the same time 
oomraunieate to them the knowledge and re- 
ligion of the true God." — MotUJUif Review, vol. 
13, p. 461. 



\Jl Party Writer^ i Encowragemeni to hit Prinier.] 

A PAXTY vrriter having finished a piece a 
little too highly, the cautious printer objected 
to the danger of ushering it into the world, 
'* Why, I shall be hanged," said he, *' if I print 
it !" — " Aye, aye," replied the pamphleteer, 
** let them, if they dare. I want to bring the 
rascals to that ! If they do hang you, by God, 
m write your case, and see what the mob will 
say to it." — Monthly Review, vol. 13, p. 479. 



[ WilkeB and hit Rote-trees.] 

WiijrEs says in a letter to his daughter, " I 
cut off* all the rose-buds of the trees in our little 
garden (which is a secret) to make them blow 
at the end of the season, when I hope to enjoy 
your company there after our trees." — Almonds 
Memoirt, vol. 4, p. 54. 



[Judaixing Fantttiet.] 

" HoKxxifDT7M dictu cst, CO abiisse fanatioorum 
nostri temporis rabiem, et Judsis etiam palpum 
obtrudant, dicta prophetica de regno Messias 
spiritualiter intelligenda atque adimpleta esse 
negent ; reditum in tcrram Canaan, Hierosoly- 
mseque et Templi rcstitutionem illis promittant ; 
nee quidquam magis habcant invotis, quam ut 
socii fiant itineris, deliciisque terrenis una cum 
vespis in future illo imaginario regno perfruan- 
tur. Quid enim, si hoc non est universum 
Christianismum ejurare, atque JudaBis expo- 
nere ludibrio." — Edzardus, Prafatio ad Avoda 
Sara. 



[Rabbinical Doctrine that the Jewith Religion it 
founded not upon the Written but the Spoken 
Law.] 

*' Noli existimare, quod Lex soripta sit fun- 
damentum religionis nostras ; nam e contrario, 
fundamentum ejus est Lex oralis ; et super 
Legem oralem initom foedus est a Deo com 



Israelitis; quemadmodum soriptnm est, Ezod. 
xxxiv. 27, *Nam secundum verba hme pepigi 
tecum f<Bdus.' Atque haeo ipsa verba Lfgii 
oralis sunt reconditus thesaurus Dei sancti 
benedicti. Constabat enim ipsi, quod IsraelitB, 
olim futuri essent exules inter gentes ; qnodqns 
gentiles libroe ipsorum essent in vemacnkm 
suam translaturi ; ideoque noloit, ut Lex oralis 
scripto oomprehenderetur. Nam gentes etjam 
accipiant olim mercedem ob studium Legis, 
atque Deus sanctus benedictos dicat ad iUiu, 
Omnes cni mysteria mea sunt cognita, fent 
prasmium. Quamvis autem poetremis seealif 
propter raritatem virorum oordatorum in Utens 
fuerint relatsB sex partes Talmudis, tamen gentet 
in linguam suam vemaculam transferre eas dos 
poterunt, quia prolixa commentatiooe opus est 
ut intelligantur." — R. ItaacJUiut R. Jotqth Cor- 
belentitf in Sapher Ammude Gola. — £dzax]>us, 
Prafatio ad Avoda Sara, p. 13. 



[Diffusion of Knowledge.] 

" I DO feel strongly," says Alkxaiii>xx Kkox, 
*^ and I thank God that I have had the feeling, 
— that to neglect the mind for the sake of any 
thing earthly, is high treason against the U^rs 
of nature. The great mass, hitherto, could not 
commit this crime \ because, either they had not 
minds to cultivate, or their minds were never 
awakened to activity, or even consciousness. 
But Providence is now clearly putting things oa 
another footing, knowledge is spreading into the 
dark places of the earth; and to be ignorant 
vrill be a disgrace of a far different kind from 
what it ever was before. A good English 
scholar has hitherto been a reputable character; 
because te be so was no common thing. Novr, 
through the aid of Sunday Schools first, and of 
Dr. Bell and Joseph Lancaster next ; and through 
means at the same time of Reviews, Magazines, 
and Newspapers innumerable, good English 
scholars vnll be, in comparison of what they 
were, probably as one hundred to one ; so that 
those who were sufficiently distinguished by 
being good English scholars, must now rise t 
step higher or forfeit their place in the mtellect- 
ual scale of society. 

" I admire the vrisdom of Providence in mak- 
ing such an advance in knowledge so easily at- 
tainable." — Remaint, vol. 1, pp. 239-40. 



[Protett againtt Political Economy, by an Italian 
of the Latt Century.] 
" What do these beardless gentry talk about 
the English, and bring their ojcample to support 
their ultramontane reasoning? The English, 
we allow, aro a very ingenious and industrious 
people, as we see by their cloathes, their 
watches, and their Birmingham-wares. They 
are a people that hate idleness as much as they 
hate the French and the devil. But is it posi- 
tively true, that they are all lords and squires, 
because they hate idleness and love hard work? 
Yet, suppose this vras true, what would it sig- 
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mly ? What basiness have we to make lords 
and squires of all oar poor ? Is it not better for 
tiiem to live a long life in idleness, than to be 
for a few years laboaring lords, and hard-work- 
iag squires. 

*^ Alas, gentlemen ! let us saddle an additional 
weight of labour on our poor, and deprive them 
at the san^e time of their rejoicing festivals and 
raree>showa, what will be the consequence? 
The consequence will be, that they will work 
their own destruction. It is true, that our stock 
in trade will certainly grow a little larger, for 
a while, after the abolition, and bring perhaps 
aorae few cartloads of money into our countiy 
from foreign parts. But then the cheapness of 
money w£U cause deamess of provisions, and 
encrease much the prices of all necessaries of 
life : and then our poor will be poor indeed, as 
it is certain they have as good backs as any 
poor in Christendom to undergo labour; but 
have, on the other hand, no more wit than the 
other poor in Christendom to make their profit 
of their labour, and get their share of the afore- 
said cart-loads of money. Skilful computers, 
who are seldom of their class, will get all that 
money to themselves ; and a few will have 
plums and large estates, while thousands shall 
be obliged to labour, pine, and starve. Then 
deamess of provbions and other necessaries will 
often make them angpry, and upon the least 
ground of complaint they will assemble riotous- 
ly, and bum and destroy granaries and mills, 
and throw com and cheese into ponds and rivers 
to make them cheap; and seditiously surround 
the dwellings of our nobility and chief people, 
whom they shall dream to be the authors of 
their wants ; and create great confusion in all 
parts of the country; and thus we shall bring 
upon us such evils and calamities as we are still 
total strangers to. Let us therefore suffer the 
good creatures to live on as they have done these 
many ages ; let them gaze with wonted super- 
stition on their wooden saints and pasteboard 
Kadona^s; let them enjoy their festivals and 
Ttree-shows ; and a fig for these outlandish 
politics imported in French books, that turn the 
h^ds of all our reading youth, and never will 
do Italy any good !" — MontfUy Review, vol. 39, 
p. 54, — year 1768. 



[Maribone Chirdem.] 

" Maribone Gardens were situated at the 
end of what are now Harley and Wimpole 
Streets. The north side of Cavendish Square 
bad but two houses, and there were no buildings 
between that and the gardens. The entertain- 
ment in the Gardens <5onsisted of two acts of 
music and singing, a man and a woman in the 
usual way ; the third act, when it grew duskish, 
was an interlude on a pretty little stage, the 
company generally stood, a very few seats only 
were near the front of the stage. The first 
interlude played was the Servant Mistress, the 
Serva Padrona translated into English. It was 
observable that Fergolesi^s sweet fflosick was 



more liked, the oftener it was heard ; the public 
at first seemed to listen with indifference, and 
at last grew extremely fond of it. The next 
interlude was the Stratagems of Love, translated 
also from the Italian ; the mnsick by Galuppi, 
extremely pretty and well adapted by Horace. 
This piece was longer, and had more plot and 
variety than the Serva Padrona. 

" The principal female performer was an 
Italian, Signora Dominica Serratma; she was 
very comely, had fine eyes, but was rather too 
fat and large, for that small stage — she acted 
with vivacity; her voioe was most pleasing, 
sweet, full, and loud ; she was heard all over 
the garden. What became of her afterwards I 
never heard : she was not engaged at the Opera 
House, for in those days they had no comic 
opera, and she was a bufla. The principal man 
performer was Monsieur Gaudry, then very 
young, and sung well, though with not much 
voice, and acted with spirit. When the weather 
was fine, these gardens aflforded a most agree- 
able elegant amusement, especially to those who 
had a true taste for music. 

** There was no theatre permitted at this time 
in summer in the Hay-market« 

"There were but those two interludes, as 
well as I can recollect, played through the whole 
season." — " Written at Mr. Rowley^s, Bolton 
Hill, Bray, 28th April, 1803. A. C." 



[Levity of the last Jtge.] 

" Never (says he) did greater levity appear 
than in the present age. All things serious, 
solemn, or sacred, are wantonly thrown by, or 
treated only as proper subjects of ridicule, and 
the religion of Christ, which ought to warm the 
hearts and influence the practice of its professors, 
is no more than skin-deep ; it is made a plausi- 
ble pretence to serve a turn, and is put ofi* and 
on as easily as our doathes. How thin is the 
church, how almost desolate is the altar of Grodi 
What wonder? since a party of pleasure, the 
dropping in of a friend, or too luxurious meal, 
an indolence of disposition, in a word, anything 
or nothing, is deemed a sufficient excuse for our 
staying from church, and neglecting the public 
worship of our Maker. 

*' The Scriptures, those lively Oracles of Grod, 
wherein is contained our title to eternal salva- 
tion, which it is every man's duty and happiness 
to be acquainted with, how shamefully, ho^ 
foolishly, how impiously, are they neglected? 
I doubt, though I am afraid it doth not admit 
of a doubt, whether any book is so little known 
as that which deserves and demands our strict- 
est attentioA. The Poor think themselves ab- 
solved from consulting it because so much of 
their time is taken up by their necessary labour; 
and the Rich no doubt must be excused, some 
because they never read at all, and others because 
their meditations are turned another way, and 
they are better employed in perusing ^jodT^vok^ 
trophies to more modem ^tQdsic,\!LoxA^NRV%x^\BA^F- 
cenoy passes off lot mX^ axuSi Sa&i^i^t^ Vst ^waafiRi.^ 
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" Answerable to and worth j of theee most ex- 
oeUent private stndies, is the polite oooversatioo 
of the present age, where noise is mirth, obseen- 
iXj good-hnmoar, and profaneaess wit. Decency 
and good sense, which were formerly deemed 
neoessary to give a grace to and season con- 
versation, to join pleasure and improvement 
together, are become mere antiquated notions, 
words without meaning ; and aD that the pert 
and polite sinner need to do now to establish his 
reputation of wit, and be deemed the hero of all 
polite assemblies, is to get rid of religion as soon 
as possible, to set conscience at defiance, to deny 
the Being or Providence of Ood, to laugh at the 
Scriptures, deride God^s ordinances, profane his 
Ifame, and rally his ministry. Thus qualified, 
the world is his own, he carries all before hina, 
and if he should meet with opposition from some 
atttoere Christian who is truly religious, and 
oannot brook to hear the name of his Maker 
treated with contempt, why he despises and 
derides the poor superstitious fool, and super- 
latively happy in himself, laughs at the argu- 
ment which he cannot answer." — Cbuechull^s 
Simumt. — Monihijf Review for 1765, — vol. 32, 
p. 105. 



[Vhutiethenat and Mttkneu tontrawted.l 

"Ths man of a revengeful spirit lives in a 
perpetual storm, he is his own tormentor, and 
his guilt of course becomes his punishment. 
Those passions, which prompt him to wreak 
his vengeance upon hit enemies, war against 
his own soul, and are inconsistent with his 
peace. Whether he is at home or abroad, 
alone or in company, they still adhere to him, 
and engross his thoughts ; and Providence hath 
with the greatest reason ordained, that whoso- 
ever meditates against the peace of another, 
shall, even in the dBsign, lose his own. The 
thoughts of revenge break in upon his most 
serious and important business^ embitter his 
iBost rational entertainments^ and forbid him lo 
relish any of those good things which God hath 
placed within his reach; ever intent on the 
contrivance of misehief, or engaged in the ex- 
oeution, mortified with disappointments, or,^ his 
designs accomplished, tortured with reflection, 
he lives the life of a devil here on earth, and 
oanries about a hell in his own breast. Whereas 
the meek man, who lives in a constant course 
of good-will to all, who gives no man cause to 
be his enemy, and dares to forgive those who 
are so without a eause, hath a constant spring 
oC pleasure in himself ^ let what will happen 
from without, he is sure of peace within. Sa 
&r from being aficaid to converse with himself, 
he seeks, and is haj^y ift the oppcHrtnni^ of 
doing it, and meets witii nothing in his own 
breast but what encourages him to keep up and 
cherish that acquaiotaooe. The passions, which 
he finds there, instead of being tfrants„ are 
servants, he knows tha danger of obeying, and 
the impossibility of rooting them out; and, 
whilst he /orhids them ta aMume aa undma 



influence, makes them the instroments of pio> 
moting his happiness. Happy in himself, hs ii 
easy to aD ; he is a firiend to mankind in gea- 
eral, and not an enemy even to those who bals 
him; doth a momentary thought of reveo^ 
arise ia his mind, he suppresses it, if on no 
other considerations, for his own sake ; this he 
knows to be his duty, and this he finds to be hit 
pleasure ; blest with those feelings which shsfl 
not leave him at the grave, he imitates the 
Deity in benevolence, and obtains, as far ts 
mortals can obtain, the happiness of the Deitj 
in retum."-^HUECHii.L*s Sermotu, — Momlibi 
Review for 1765, vol. 32, p. 108. 



[FkUamtkrtfpic Rethremmt^ 

" You concur with my remark, that this «» 
fashionable preaching strain most, of coone, 
meet with a cold reception from the pobUs. 
Those profound sages who aflbct to regdato 
the hon ton of modem philosophy, are certainly 
out of the question. The GalUos, it b weQ 
known, with whom all religion passes for mere 
cant and enthusiasm, care for none of these 
things. As little ean they be expected to suit 
the taste of those, whom extreme gravity or 
levity of genius (for both operate alike in tha 
respect) will not allow to have the least appre- 
hension of the true dignity of poetry beiof 
equally unable to cast a serious eye upon whst 
they both alike esteem as calculated to serve no 
higher purpose than mere amusement. All 
this, you may believe, was beside my sanguine 
hopes : the most fiattering suggestion they have 
presented to my imagination b this, that perhsps 
an attempt somewhat new of its kind to coofim 
the happy impressions, which the heart of every 
benevolent man b naturally dbposed to receive 
of the Deity, of hb fellow-creatures, of hb pres- 
ent state and future prospects, may attract the 
notice and accord with the sensibility of a few 
persons of that character. And let me tell yoo, 
to the man who, in a retirement from the world, 
though hb own fixed and deliberate choice, 
naturally feels himself ^failing to dumb forget' 
fulneu a prey,'' yet a little on thb side yoor 
lamented Grey's present home, the prodoctioQ 
of even a distant sympathy with such peraoas as 
these aflfords a soothing satbfaction. For as it 
b no uncommon thing for men ^ to amrt tociety 
and hate mankimd^^ so you will readily alloir a 
naan may be somewhat shy in hb occaskooai 
ifiteroourse vrith individuals, who yet retains the 
wannest aflection for hb species.'' — Duncah's 
Eeeof/ on Happineti^-^Mimthljf Re»iewfor 1773, 
vol. 48, p. 439. 



{Omai (he SandwicK'Tdander.] 

" I ones was with him at an elegant repast, 
where stowed morelle chenies were oflered, 
which being mbtakea by him, he instantly 
jumped up, and quitted the room. Sevend 
followed him ; but he gave them to understand 
\ thai ^ "waa tto m&i^ ajMaaSomed to partake of 
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ktunan blood than thej were. He oontiimed 
rmther sulky for some time, and at last it was 
only by partaking of some of them omrselves 
that be -would be convinced of his error, and 
mdaced to retam again to the table. 

** Lord Sandwich one day, at Hinohinbrook, 
proposed that Omai should dress a shoulder of 
mutton in his own manner; and he was quite 
delighted, for he always wished to make him- 
self useful. Having dug a deep hole in the 
ground, he placed fuel at the bottom of it, and 
dien covered it with clean pebbles; when 
.properly heated, he laid the mutton, neatly 
enveloped in leaves, at the top, and having 
elosed the hole walked constantly around it, 
very deliberately observing the sun. The meat 
was afterwards brought to table, was much 
commended, and all the company partook of it. 
And let not the fastidious gournuknd deride this 
simple method ; for are not his own wheat-ears, 
or his field-fares, now frequently brought to 
table wrapped in vine leaves? And are not 
his pheasants or partridges, smothered up in 
cabbage, almost as well known in St. JamesV 
street as in the purlieus of the Palais-royal ? 

'' But the most memorable circumstance I 
recollect, relative to Omai, was when he was 
stung by a wasp. He came in whilst we 
were at breakfast at Hinchinbrook, his hand 
was violently swelled, and he appeared to be 
in great agony, but could not explain the 
cause. At last, not being in possession of the 
word wasp, he made us understand that he had 
been wounded by a soldier bird. We were all 
astonished; and Dr. Solander very well re- 
marked, that considering the allusion to the 
wings and the weapon, he did not know that 
any of the naturalists could have given a more 
excellent definition. 

*'*' But now the time for his quitting England 
was fast approaching; for government judged 
his return to his own country necessary, lest 
the natives might fancy that we had murdered 
hira ; and his stay might have rendered the 
eause of bringing him abortive. He was loaded 
with trinkets, but did not seem much to regard 
them ; and after I had arrived in Leicestershire, 
1 was informed that he was not at all concerned 
at the thoughts of leaving any of us ; and in- 
deed I felt rather vexed that we should have 
wasted so much anxiety about him ; but sud- 
denly returning to town, I unfortunately met 
Omai on the raised pavement in Parliament- 
street, leading to the Admiralty, and there he 
strongly convinced me to the contrary. He was 
miserable, and I was never much more affected." 
— CaAX>ocK*s Literary and JUitcellaneoui Me- 
moirsj voL 1, p. 127. 



as more serious and important-looking employ 
ments. One may keep living on to equal pur* 
pose, in every variety of external circumstances, 
provided they be such as naturally arise from 
one*s situation. I believe it is much oftener 
our pride than our virtue which is hurt, by a 
submission to what we are apt to deem trifles. 
We are led to form much too magnificent ideas 
of our own powers of action, and by thb means 
to overlook, witii a foolish contempt, the proper 
occasions for exercising them. It is not in the 
study of sublime speculations, nor amidst the 
pompous scenery of some imaginary^ theatre of 
action, that the heart grows wiser, or the temper 
more correct. It is in the daily occarrences of 
mere common life, with all its mixture of folly 
and impertinence, that the proper exercise of 
virtue lies. It is here that the temptations to 
vanity, to selfishness, to discontent and innumer- 
able other unwarrantable affections arise; and 
there are opportunities for many a secret con- 
flict with these in tb6 most trifling hours, and it 
is our own fault if the business of fife is ever at 
a stand." — Mas. Elizabeth Caxtxe^s Letters 
to Mn. Montague^ vol. 1, p. 37. 



[UtiUty of TriJHng Ocewpatimu,] 

*' Thbee is something in this strange frippery 
way of squandering one's hours which, in one 
view appears vexatiously trifling, and unprofit- 
able, yet taken in the true light, it is certainly 
npoo proper oceasiooM, aa much a part of Uk^ 



[Prior' i Potthmmom TVeatiaei,] 

** Among the many curiosities whieh the 
Duchess of Portland had collected, there was a 
volume, which yon have no doubt seen, contain- 
ing some prose-treatises in manuscript of the 
poet Prior. Her Grace vras so good as to per- 
mit me to read them, and I read them with 
great pleasure. One of them, a dialogue be- 
tween Locke and Montaigne, is an admirable 
piece of ridicule on the subject of Locke's ^ 
philosophy ; and seemed to me, when I read it, 
to be in wit and humour, not inferior even to 
the Alma itself. I took the liberty to say to 
the Duchess, that it was pity they were not 
given to the world ; but I found her rather 
averse to the publication. She said she could 
not bear to see her old friend criticised and oen- 
sured by such people as the Critical Reviewers, 
&c. I hope the work will no longer be sup- 
pressed." — Six William Forbes's Life of Dr. 
Beattie^ vol. 2, p. 160. 



[Major Gordon's Pruiaiad.] 

Major Alexander Gordon, a volunteer in 
the Prussian service, wrote an heroic poem 
called the Prussiad, which he presented to the 
King of Prussia, at the Camp of MadlitE, near 
Furstenwalde, Sept. 7, 1759, and then pub- 
lished at London, with the letter from that 
King prefixed, thus translated by the poet himp 
self. 

" To Major Alexander Gordoa. 

"Sir, 

*' I have read your poem with satisfaction ; 
and thank you for the numy geuteel conoi'^Vt- 
ments you b«ve ^d m^ Vxv \\. 1ohj«x^ ^^ 
expense of baving Vt prm\Ai^\\A:<<^ cst\«t^ xdj:^ 
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Secretary to pay yoa two hundred crowns, 
which I desire yoa will accept of, not as a 
reward of your merit, but as a mark of my 
benevolence. 

" Fbbdkeick/' 

It is a neat poem, as the following passage 
may show. 

^* Upon the precipice of danger, see 

The King in person, while bis blazing sword 

Hangs o^er the verge of death, and rules the 

fight. 
Beneath him, in the dark abyss, appear 
Carnage, besmeared with gore, and red-faced 

Rout; 
Pursuit upon the back of panting Flight 
Hacks terrible, and gashes him with wounds." 



[Planetary Infiuence.] 

**QcAM absurdum est Inflnentias quibus re- 
gimur neg^e,' dubiamque facere operantem 
Solis virtutem, ipso Sole non minu^ manifestam ! 
Unde pestes, bella et strages, nisi ex stellarum 
prodominio ? Qub velut tot basilisci, homines 
maligno solum aspeotu interficiunt. Luna non- 
nunquam invidia pallida morbos spargit et tabes, 
adeo ut non melius possis futuras hominnm legri- 
tudines, quam ex languido pallore Luns cog- 
noscere. Vult igitur scire medicus an venturos 
sit morbus ? non ipsius hominis, sed Luns faciem 
aspiciat, ex cujos arbitrio, pariter et exemplo, 
humanum genus nunc crescere videmus, nunc 
decrescere. Infestus aliquis Planeta antequam 
ciioa temun annuam peregit cmrom, qaot Ian- 
gnentes, quot morientes relinquit ; et quasi cru- 
deUs judex quam multos in Circuitu suo occidit ! 
Sic ut unica Stella nobis inferre potest mortem 
perpetuam. Si e contra spectantur beneficia 
quae totis imbribus in nos efiundit, sane Astres, 
non parentibus debes, quod ingeniosus sis ; ma- 
temus venter nunquam fuit ingenii largitor. 
Ccslo debetur si quis procreatur fortis, adeoque 
in Achillis cl3rpeo Luna et SteU» depictas Tro- 
jam superarunt. Immo siquis nascatur timidus, 
hunc non tam pericula sua quam ipsie StellsB 
trepidare docuerunt. Nee pnlchritudo mortali- 
bus contingit, nisi ex Coelis rerum onmium pul- 
cherrimis : nee quisquam sine favore LunsB 
nascitur Endymion. Denique Siderum efii- 
oacia humanos videmus animos ad virtutem 
impelli et ad vitium ; adeoque id ab ipsis 
Coelis produci quod a ccbIo homines exclu- 
dat." — South at Terra Filius^— Opera Pott- 
huma, p. 25, 6. 



[jinnual Prize Hat to the bett Preacher at 

CheUenham.] 

Shenstons to Mrs. A., about 1762. 

** — I AM but just arrived at home, though I 
left Cheltenham the day alter 3F0U. I stayed 
indeed to hear Mr. B. preach a morning ser- 
mon ; for which I find Mrs. C. has allotted him 
the Hat, preferably to Mr. C. Perhaps you 
may not remember, nor did I hear till veiy 



lately, that there is a Hat given aoDoally it 
Cheltenham for the use of the best foreigii 
preacher, of which the disposal is assigned to 
Mrs. C, to her and her heirs for ever. I remem- 
ber (though I knew nothing of this whilst I wu 
upon the place) I used to be a little misdeemfol 
that all who preached there had some such pre* 
mium in their eyes. The Hat, 'tis true, is not 
quite so valuable as that of a Cardiaal; but 
while it is made a retribution for excellence ia 
so (if properly considered) sublime a function, it 
is an object for a preacher in any degree. I 
am sorry at the same time to say, that ss a 
common hat, merely for its uses, it woaU be an 
object to too many country curates, whose sito- 
ations and slender incomes too often excite our 
blushes, as well as compassion." — Huix^s 8€kd 
Letter*, vol. 2, p. 66. 



[^fi Indictment QiMuAetf.] 

" Lord Chief Justice Wilmot gave to s 
party of us one evening a curious account of an 
inn-keeper at Warwick, whom he had tried for 
having poisoned some of his customers vith 
his Port wine: auid that the indictment vas 
quashed by the impudence of the fellow, wbo 
absolutely proved that there had never been 1 
drop of real Port wine in the hogshead.'^ — Cka- 
DocK^s Memoire^ vol. 1, p. 93. 



[A Character of FuUer.] 

Ill an oration ascribed to South in the charac- 
ter of TerrsB-filius, 1657, the privileged bufibon, 
after much ribaldry against Cambridge, attacb 
Fuller by name. 

" — vestrum FuUerum, — Hlstoricum iDnm 
Ecclesiasticum, cujus joci jam servantur Canta- 
brigian in registro et archivis, ubi inter reliqua 
Antiquitatis monumenta jocoe suos ostendnnt, 
tanquam res antiquissimas : tres tantum aoci- 
pite. 

*' Imprimas cum in Doctorum concilio gravi- 
ter consultum essct, an ad gradum saltantes 
Equot admitterent, respondit ille, banc esse rem 
aquitimam. 

^* Sccundns, cum accusatus Tonsor, quod 
nimium ex Doctores barba eraseret, respondit 
ille, hunc tonsorem fecisse barbare. 

*' Tertius, cum sermo esset do quodam ioge- 
nioso, sed tamen de pediculis suspecto (nam 
pediculus est ibi crimen capitale) respondit 
author noster, scholarem ilium pediculosum ha- 
bere ingenium valde nitidum, O rem dirins 
inventionis ! cur non aliquis ilium pro hoc joco 
soalpebat ? Nam certe fuit pediculosus ,* solemus 
enim scalpere ubi sunt pediculi. 

"Ego hos tantum recito, nam strenue deri 
dere est repetere ; denique tres solum nominavi, 
quia CantabrigisB non licet ultra tres jooos pro- 
cedere. ^ 

" Csterum ob tres jocos Cantabrigienses (ui 
audio) erecturi sunt illi statuam, eamqne pato 
ex ligno aut lapide, ut sit ei similior} Statutai 
vero hos tituloe insoribunt : 
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Boctiflsiniiis Thomfts, NatioDe 

Scotns, PrBbeiidarias de Sarom 

TheologisD Baccalaureus 

Facoltatis Jocandi Doctor 

Ards Memoria et Artis Mendicandi 

Professor. 

hiare post erectam illi statoam, mibi opas 
I erat illam depingere : vivit Londini ; et 
agite semper scribit et taoqaam arbor 
anno nova prodaoit /o/ta. Prodiit tandem 
ria Eoclesiastica, in qua ocoarrunt centum 
:uita sex ad Viros nobiles et divites mendi- 
I epistoks : tanta scilieet ingenii inopia I 
ftb illostdssimo sno Domino Barone de 
iton rogat deoem Minas. Hie ab insig- 
la Domina Isabella deoem Minas. Hie a 
xa juvene, inter nobilissimos doctissimo, et 
simos nobilissimo, decern Minas, at nomen 
ais scriptis imponeret : sed qnod majns, ab 
non rogavit, sed accepit bis decern Minas, 
ris snis ejus nomen non imponeret. Lon- 
ibiqae carrtt in plateis cam pallio sao ec- 
itioo, et Historia Eodesiastica sab pallio : 
9C brachio portat ingentem illam libnun, 
Itero panram iixorem; et sic instmctos, 
patronos venari solet oonvivia et prandia, 
is negotiam dator jocari in feroala. Sed 
tarn credo jocos soos esse sales, quamvis 
Uos cibis inspergere, hoc anam in se habent 
qaod Solent ad omniam mensas venire, 
laltam profitetar Artem Memoriie, qaam 
bic prsDoipoe exercet; nam invitatos ad 
iora, nonquam obliviscitar oaltrum. 
:aod habitam corporis, aiant similem esse 
, et hino ingeniam ejus adeo pinqaescit. 
hoc saperest notatu dignara, qaod naper 
te Inferioris Bibliothecarii loco, Aoademiie 
) sapplicavit per literas, at sibi illam con- 
: sed negavit Academia, neo ilium admisit 
thecariom, ob banc rationem, ne Biblio- 
scripta sua ingereret. "—-Optfra Poiihuma 
i RoBBRTi South, pp. 3&-8,'^/mj>eiutf 
trli, 1717. 



er Main — [Ait C?iaracter oi a Preacher.] 

-Ills histrio qui tantam temporis seri> 

( dnunatibus impendit, ut tandem ipsa re- 

rideator ei Comedia ; cojos conctones non 

am conciones ChristiansB qaam Christian- 

libelli, qaippe qui tam lascive conoiona- 

si aniens illi esset textus, omnes sensus 

actus. Ita ut illi comparatas ipse Terras- 

videri possit gravis theologus. Et pro- 

cum decreto Convocationis e templo B. 

e exulent Terra-Filii, aeqaum foret ut e 

^dis Christi exulet hie Doctor ; nos lu- 

1 cum Theologin Doctoribus, ille vero cum 
rheologia ; hoc est, nos cum profanis. ille 
acris." — Opera Pottfuima Robsbti South, 
l^-^Impentii E, Curll, 1717. 



9eock — [a humoroue Character of him.] 
LLiuM faabemus Canonioum, qui perlus- 



trato pene toto Orbe, obscure jam halntat in 
angalo. Peragravit Arabiam, et habet cere- 
brum Deserto avldius. Est perpetua lingua- 
rum confusio in istius edibus, sed insBquali 
Marte pugnatum est : lingua Hebrasa, Chaldiea, 
Syriaca, Samaritana, Arabica, Persica, ^thio- 
pica, magna scilicet turma Unguarum, contra 
unicam uxoris Anglioanam, helium frustra ger- 
unt. Ad morem insuper Babelis ledificat filios 
et filias in infinitum ; quos cum genenivit, cred- 
ibile est ilium de camelis Asiaticis cogitasse, 
omnes enim liberi habent oolla longissima.''— - 
TViTtf Filii Oraiio, — Opera Poethuma Robbbtx 
South, p. 128. 



[Praiie of Westmintter School.] 
"Encomium Scholje Rboije Wkstmonastiki- 

BNSIS. 

'* ReginsB fundata mann Regina Scholarum, 
Quam Virgo extruxit, Musaque Virgo colit : 

Inconfusa Babel Unguis ; et mole superba 
Celsior, et fama quam fait ilia situ ; 

Grentibus et Unguis multum celebrata, taoere 
De qua nulla potest, nee satis uUa loqui ; 

Opprobria exuperans pariterque Encomia lin- 

Et tot laudari digna, quot ipsa dooes. 
HebrsBus Gmcusque uno oemuntur in Anglo, 

Qui puer hue Anglos venerat, exit Arabs. 
Teroentum hie florent juvenes; mihi mira vi- 
detur 

Tam numerosa simul, tam quoque doota oo- 
hors. 
Sio numero bonitas : numerus bonitate reluoet, 

Et Stellas pariter lux numerusque decet, 
Arte senes, annis pueros mirabitur hospes, 

Et stupet in pueris nil puerile videns. 
Consurgit crescitque puer, velut Hydra sub 
ictu, 

Florescitque suis saepe rigatus aquis. 
Stat Regimen triplici fasces moderante Magistroi| 

Doctaque Musarum regna Triumvir habet. 
Scilicet has inter sedes, ubi regnat Apollo, 

Optime ApolUneus comprobat iUe tripos. 
Sic super invidiam sese effort nmula, nullis 

Invida, sed cunctis invidiosa Scholis. 
Inde in septenas se dirigit ordine classes, 

Dispositss septum qus velut astra nitent. 
Discit et auctores propria inter mcenia nato6| 

Et generosa Ubros, quos legit, ipsa parit. 
Instar araneols studioss has exhibit artes, 

Quas de visceribus texuit Ula suis. 
Litterulas docet hie idem Prsceptor et Auctor^ 

Idem discipulis Bibliotheca suis. 
Accipit hie lumen, non ultra csdcus, Homerus ; 

Hue venit a Soythicis Naso reversus aquis* 
Utraque divitiis nostris Acadenua crescit ; 

Haec Schola ad implendas sufiieit ana duas.. 
Sic fons exig^us binos exourrit in amnes ; 

Pamassi geminus sio quoque surgit apex. 
Huio oollata igitur quantum ipsa Academic 
prsDstat 

Die, precor? hsBC dootos aooipit, ilia faoit." 
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[CkaracUr and Vahn of a Oood ServatU.] 



** On 4ok Aure beaacoop d*e«tiiiie des boos et 
iojaux ■ervitearSf quand letir fidelity est tooom- 
pagn^ de prudeooe sC de jugemeot, panse 
qn'oatre le senrioe qa^ils reodent a leura Mais- 
tres, aveo beanooop de soia et de pr^voyaiioe, 
lis ^Tifteat plnsienn defiaats, oa les honmes 
tombeat bieo souvent par negligeaoe et par 
aottise. L^avertissemeiit d'an bon senriteiir 
n'est pas moins estimable que celay d^ua amy 
loyal et fidelle. Je m'esloigne maint^enant iey 
de Tavis et dn ooaseil de quelques sages moii- 
dains, qui diseot, que Von doit avoir pea de sor- 
vitenrs, et encore de la plus basse et vile con- 
dition qa^on poarra les recoavrer, afin qu^on 
paisse vivre avec evz, et les traitter pins indig- 
nement. Mais il me semble quails parleroient 
mieox s^ils disorent, pins viciensement ; d^aatant 
que la bmtalit^ et la bassesse da service est 
agreeable an Maistre qui veot vivre areo toate 
aorte de lioeaoe et a Tabaadon de toot vice. 
Qoant a ce qui eonoeme oeloy qai desire de 
bien et vertoeosemeat vivre, qoi dira qne la 
hoote qaUl a d'an aerviteor sage discret et de 
bon jngement, ne lay serve de bon advis, aAn 
qa'il ne se laiase emporter a qaelque action 
digne de honte et de vergogne. J^en appello 
en tesmoignage plasieors, et Us ne me peavent 
nier en conscience, que bien soaveat la hoote 
qu'ils ont eoe d'an sage et prudent servitear, 
o'aye mis a lears desirs desordonnez, le fraia de 
la raison, ou plostost la crainte de Dieo n^avoit 
pa lew imposer. Bi done cecy profite aa salut 
de Tame, et a Thonnear de Thomme, pour quoy 
ne refateroos boos pas le contraire ? £t poor 
monstrer qu'on a tort de eooseiller antrement, 
outre le profit et Tatilit^ que aoos avons main- 
tenant aUega6e, la prudence et la discretion d*an 
iervitear sert de beaoooop a la pditesse et a la 
maniere de vivre de son maistre. EUe luy 
profite en ses actions et en ses rentes; conserve 
leor honneur et son corps, et bien souvent lay 
sauve la vie." — VHiiUrirt dn ChtvmLier dm So- 
leil^ torn. 1, chap. 71, p. 633. 



eut bailie en pur don an Ibit et puiannt roj. 
aume." — CkevaUer dm SoUil^ torn, t, p. 591. 



[Magical jSrmt,] 

" C'bst en ces affaires que Ton oonnoist oom- 
bien les aimes sent neoessaires poor les bons 
Chevaliers; mais principalement quand elles 
sent fabriqu^s par de bons maistres en Tart 
magique ; oar si elles n'estoient telles le meil- 
leur Chevalier n'eust pas est6 exempt d'estre 
foadis jusques a la cointure, par les horribles 
coups que ceux-cy se bailloient, aussi bien que 
le pins flasque et sans forces qui se pourroit 
troover. D'aatant qne bien souvent ou les 
nrmes aoot ooupp6es, il ne se peut faire qu'au- 
oune fois la main ou le bras ne le soient aussi. 
D^aillears on ne troave pas a tons propos des 
' Chirurgiens pour les penser. Pour cette raison 
les vaiUans Chevaliers de ce temps la qui espe« 
roient de se voir en de grands dangers, ils fais- 
oient i^us d'estime d'avoir des armes faictes par 
Tart magique de quelque sage, que si on lear 



[Lord Mam/jtii at a Story^Utr.] 

"It vras asserted by some of Lord Mans- 
field's intimate friends, that though he wis 
famous for bon-mota, yiet he never got eleariy 
through a plain faoettous story of any leagdi; 
for he was always so desiroos of expresaag 
hiiaself elegantly, that the essenoe of a eonoMa 
joke was sure to evaporate. 'Tesii^ raphad 
another of the party : *' and it is to his know- 
ing that such a remark has been made, aad 
that you are all upon the watefa, tkAt his lord- 
ship may truly attribate this 

I, vd. 1, p. 06. 



[Tradition eomceming tke Life mad Iktik of 
MabU Eleazar.] 

" — ExTAT traditio, qmk memoratnr de R. 
Eleazaro Alio Durdi^ quod non reliqoeiit ol- 
Um meretrioem in aoivenio mnndo, earn qua 
uon fuertt congressus. Aliqnaado aotem andi- 
vit, meretricem aliqoam agere in nrbibos Bsri- 
timis, qua aeciperet plenum locohMn denaricv 
ram pro mercede. Undo sompto secum locolo 
pleno deoariorum, perrexit ad ilhun, trajectis 
qns gratia sepCem fluviis. Cum vero ooocnm* 
bereC cum iUa, enusit ilia flatum dixiujite. 
Eleazarom fiiiiun Durdeje nonqnam iri Deo 
per poBnitentiam roconciliatum, quemadmodam 
emissus a se crepitus veotris nonqnam asset in 
locum soom rediturus, unde exierat. Quaprop- 
ter Eleazarus abiit tristis, eC ooasedit inter dnoi 
montes eC colles, petiitque ah illis apod Deum 
interoessionem : sed illi respoademnt se pocios 
pro seipsis qoam pro Eleazaro veniam rogata- 
ros, eo quod scriptum de se exstat Isai. liv. 10. 
Montes recedent, et colles dimovebontor. Tum 
oonversus ad cmlum et terram, petiit ab ipas 
interoessionem; sed simile ab iis respoosum 
obtinuit, se potius pro seipsii veniam rogatura 
eo quod dicatur Isai. li. 6. Ccsli sicut fumus 
evanescent et terra sicut vestis veterascet. So* 
lis deinde et Lume intercessionem petiit ; sed is 
eundem modom ab iliis fuit respoosum, ae potius 
pro seipsis nuserioordiam rogatoros, quia dica- 
tur Isai. xxiv. 33, Luna erubescat et Sol pode- 
fiet. Tandem Stellas et Zodiaci Signa oompel- 
lavit pro intercessione ; sed responsum itidem 
fuit, se potius pro seipsis gratiam rogaturos, eo 
quod dicatur Esai. xxi. 4. Et oontabescet om- 
nis exercitus ccelorum. Ab his onmibus au- 
tem repulsam passus, dixit, a me solo dependet, 
ut misericordiam consequar; poeitoque inter 
ganua capita mugivit cum ingenti fletu, dooeo 
animam efilaret. Quo facto, audita fuit filia 
vpcis qu» proolamavit R. Eleaxarom filiom 
Durdeja) esse destinatum vitm seculi venturi" 
— Avoda Sara, p. 134-5. 



[Martyrdom of RahH Ckammm,] 
" Thx Romans having found Rabbi Chanina 
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eading the book of tha Law to a congregation, 
arried him before the Tribunal, when he was 
oodemned to the flames. Accordingly they 
oand palm branches roond him and the book, 
at pat wet sponges, or woollen cloths about his 
ody, that he might be the longer in dying. 
iThen his daughter saw him in this lamentable 
Miditioo, she said to him, O Father, how can I 
mr to see you thus ? Rabbi Chanina replied, 
* I were to be burnt alone, my condition might 
^em to me a hard one, but now, when I am to 
adore the flames and the Book of the Law 
ith me, certain I am that He who will most 
BTtainly take vengeance (or the injury ofTered 
> the Book, will also take vengeance for me.' 
(Then he was about to die, his disciples asked 
im if he saw any thing miraculous. He made 
nswer, that he saw the skin indeed on which 
he Law was written shrivel and consume, but 
he letters fled upward. Then they advised 
dm' to open his mouth, that the flames might 
ro in, and he might die the sooner : but he 
oade answer that he who infused the soul into 
Dan, would separate it; it was not lawful for 
nan to expedite his own death. But when the 
executioner demanded of him whether he would 
ntroduce him into the kingdom of heaven, if he 
ucreased the flames, and took away the wet 
(loth from his heart. Rabbi Chanina promised 
(hat he would; and confirmed the promise, at 
|us desire, by an oath. The executioner then 
nuuediately increased the fire, and removed the 
Wet wocdlen cloth, and incontinently Rabbi Cha- 
nina gave up the ghost. And then the execu- 
ioner threw himself into the flames : and im- 
iiediately a voice was heard saying that Rabbi 
Chanina the son of Tardejon, and his execu- 
^eoer, were both reserved for the life of the 
World to eome." — jivoda Sarg^ p. 143-4. 



[Norri* against the Rage for Learning.] 

" NoHBis, in his " Reflections upon the con- 
uct of human Life with reference to the Study 
f Learning and Knowledge," deduces two 
orollaries, ''first, that the bookish humour 
rhich (he says) everywhere so prevails, is one 
f the Spiritual Djrscrasies, or Moral Diseases 
f Mankind ; one of the most malignant reliques 
f Original depravation ; it carrying with it the 
ery stamp and signature of Adam's transgres- 
ion, which owed its birth to curiosity and inor- 
inate desire of knowledge. Secondly, that 
lose who have eyes may in a great measure 
pare them ; and that those who have not, 
boald not, upon the account of learning, much 
iment the want of them, — which is therefore 
ddressed to the private consideration of all 
tiose that labour under that sad misfortune.'' — 
\ 176-7. 



Iriotid'B the of the MarveUom^ vindicated by 
Sir John Harrington.] 

Sat JoHif Harrington, in his Apology of 
'oetiy, says that "Ariosto aeitber in his en- 



chantments exceedeth credit, (for who knows 
not how strong the Ulusions of the Devil are ?) 
neither in the miracles that Astolfo by the 
power of St. John is feigned to do, since the 
Church holdeth that Prophets, both alive and 
dead, have done mighty great miracles." — P. 
140. 



[Reiigimte ILevitiet^ Romish and Sectarian.] 

After producing extracts from Charles Wes- 
ley's Hymns, to justify the censure, the Month- 
ly Reviewer concludes thus, ** Seriously (for 
though it is sometimes diflicult to refrain from 
laughing at the absurdities of fanaticism, it is 
really shocking to see religious subjects thus 
exposed to ridicule,) may we not ask these 
rhyming enthosiasts how tbey dare to take such 
liberties, and use such indecent freedom with 
the holy Word of God ! nay, with the Great 
Creator himself I Are they not apprehensive 
of the fate of Uzzah, who was so exemplarily 
punished for rashly presimiing to touch the Ark 
of the Covenant with unhallowed hands ? 

"Indeed the irreverent treatment which the 
Bible constantly meets with in this Protestant 
country, from the swarm of hackney commenta- 
tors, expositors, and enthusiastic hymn makers, 
would almost provoke the rational Christian to 
applaud the Church of Rome for the care she 
has taken to secure it from vulgar profanation. 
And much perhaps might it conduce to the 
honour and credit of our religion, could any 
method be thought of towards attaining so 
valuable, so important an end, tnthout infringe 
ing the common right of the Christian world.^' — 
Vol. 38, p. 55. 

The author of this review did not know that 
the particular abuse which called forth his re- 
marks has been carried farther in the Roml«<h 
Church than even by the early Methodists and 
Moravians. 



[Boarding- School Reading.] 

Touching upon female education in the year 
1774, a reviewer says, "Although boarding- 
schools are conducted much as they have ever 
been, yet a preposterous species of literature 
has been introduced into some of them, by the 
humble imitators of a wretched orator. It is 
called English reading. These oratorical roas- 
ters, ignorant for the most part as their scholars, 
teach them to stamp and tear and mouth out of 
Shsdcespeare and Milton. The poor girls are 
thus rendered worse than ignorant; conceited 
without knowledge, and supercilious without 
taste." — Monthly Review, vol. 51, p. 389. 



[Pot'pourri of SeUirical Verse.] 

Lady Luxborough says in a letter to Shen- 
stone, " It is the fashion for every body to writ^ 
a couplet to the same X\u\^ V*'^'^. wv ^^ ^wwvVrj 
dance) upon wbaXftNCt s^^^ex o^i^xjs^Vi^^^sw^ 
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■hoald say apoa whatever person, with their 
names to it. Lords, gentlemen, Udies, flirts, 
scholars, soldiers, divines, masters, and misses 
are all authors npon this occasion, and also the 
objects of each other^s satire. It makes an 
offensive medley, and might be called a pot- 
pourrij which is a pot-fall of all kinds of flowers 
that are severally perfumes, and commonly 
when mixed and rotten smell very ill. This 
coarse simile is yet too good for about twenty 
or thirty couplets I have seen, and they are all 
personal and foolish satires even severally, so I 
will not send them.'' — Monthly Review^ vol. 54, 
p. 62. 



[Revolutionary Confitcationt.] 

A PASSAGE more applicable to the present 
times can hardly be found, than what a Monthly 
Reviewer, in January, 1776, quoted from Dean 
Tucker's Humble Address and Earnest Appeal, 
— wherein he proposed a separation from the 
then revolted Colonies. 

"The Dean," says the hostile Reviewer, "to 
promote the success of his proposal, endeavours 
not only to influence the understandings of those 
to whom his address is oflered, but also to excite 
jealousies and fears of a seditious nature ; and 
for this purpose he again sounds an alarm of 
danger to the Churchy from what he styles ' the 
republican party,' to whom he says, * the estates 
of the Church will fall the first sacrifice ;' and 
lest a regard for our ecclesiastical establishment 
should not produce the desired alarms and 
combinations, he adds, * But, nevertheless, if any 
of you, my Lords and Gentlemen, should be so 
weak as to imagine that matters will stop there ; 
and that your own large possessions, your 
splendid titles, your hereditary honours, and 
ample privileges will escape unhurt, amidst that 
general wreck of private property, and crush of 
subordination which will necessarily ensue, yon 
will be woefully mistaken-, and I roust beg 
leave to say, that you will have profited but 
very little, by what has been so well written in 
the annals of this very country, for your in- 
struction and admonition. For, depend upon it, 
the use of Committee mrn, and the business of 
Sequestration^ are not yet forgot. Depend upon 
it, I say, that ways and means are still to be 
found out, for the lowest of the people to get at 
the possession of the greatest of your estates, as 
well in these as in former times. Their appe- 
tites are equally keen; and if these hungry 
patriots should succeed, after such an example 
is set before your eyes, who are you to blfme 
but yourselves ?' " 



borderers on her own dominioiis. To whiek if 
added, a Sketch of an Universal Litnrgy, for 
the use of the foreign students, in English, Latin, 
and French." 

" Dr. Free having learnt that her Majesty of 
Russia hath several times sent some of her sab- 
jects for education to the University of Oxford, 
where they can never be admitted as regolsr 
scholars, — proposes that the said Empress sball, 
with the assistance of him, the said Dr. Free, 
found a free University at Newington Botti, 
which he thinks the most proper situation, aod 
gives his reasons for so thinking ; and certaioiy 
no place can be more convenient for the Doctor, 
because he is already settled there; and the 
Dover coach passes through the village, and sets 
down passengers at the sign of the Elephant tad 
Castle. The plan of the proposed seminary is 
here particularly set down ; and then comes the 
proposed liturgy in three languages, for the use 
of this royal college ; in which all Jews, Turks, 
Heretics, and Infidels may join without the kist 
scruple of conscience, as there is not a word of 
Christianity in it. We heartily wish the learned 
and ingenious Doctor all the success which is 
due to the extraordinary merit of so extraordi- 
nary a project." — Monthly Reviete^ vol. 35, p. 
472. 



[Original Scheme for a Vhivertity and a Uni- 
versal Liturgy.] 

Dr. Free published, in 1766, "A Plan for 
founding in England, at the expense of a great 
Empress, a Free University, for the reception 
not only of her proper subjects, but also people 
of all Nations and Religions j particularly the 



[Hurd't Sermon from Bourdaloue.] 

WoEN Hurd was Rector of Thurcaston, in 
Leicestershire, Mr. Cradock accon^panied him 
one Sunday to Church, and after the sermon 
was asked by him what was his opinion of the 
discourse, saying, "you are to speak freelj." 
" I told him," says Cradock, " that I thought it 
was good, but I did not consider it as his ovm; 
for it rather appeared to me that it was giren 
from a printed book." " You are right," replied 
be ; " it was one of Bourdaloue's, and I bad 
only the French volume before me, with msnj 
marks and alterations. This is a good practice 
to obtain the language, and I conceived this 
sermon, on the prospect of Death, as particuM/ 
suited to such an audience } and let me recom- 
mend to you to make such experiments ; for in 
a retired place it will become your duty to read 
some instruction, perhaps, on a Sunday evening 
to your own family." — Cradock's Jlfrmoin, vol. 
1, p. 177. 



[The Rector, his Parishioners, and the Weather.] 

" I RECOLLECT," says Mr. Cradoce in his 
Memoirs (vol. 1, p. 138), "a very worthy rector, 
possessed of a great living in one of the mid- 
land counties, who informed me that on his 
induction to it, he had met with a particular ", 
difficulty ; for an enclosure had just takea place, 
and half of his parish petitioneid that he would 
pray for rain, that their quicksets might grow : 
and the other half that he would intercede for 
fair weather, as they were in the midst of tbair 
hay harvest." 
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[Character of Berkeley,] 

Ths Editor of Mrs. Carter's letters to Mrs. 
Montagu speaks of Dr. Berkeley, in a note, (vol. 
2, p. 52) as ** an amiable man, simple, virtaons 
and primitive. He once dined at the house of 
a gentleman in East Kent, with a well known 
eccentric Bishop of the sister island. The 
Bishop drank a bottle of Madeira with his dinner, 
and swore like a gentleman; the Prebend 
talked divinity, and drank nothing but water.*' 



[Mrs, Trimmer'i Father.] 

" Mrs. Trimmer," says Maa. Carter, " is 
really a blessing to society. I knew her father, 
who was a sensible and good man. The daugh- 
ter inherits his understanding and his piety ; 
may it please God to avert from her that miser- 
able debility of constitution, which for some 
years before his death, confined him to the ex- 
ercise of merely passive virtues. Mr. Kirby 
understood no language except his own; but 
his mind was stored with the greatest variety 
of information of any person without learning 
that I ever knew." — Lettere to Mn, Montqgu, 
voL 3, p. 282. 



[Handel.] 

'^ I LATELY heard two anecdotes," says Beattie 
in a letter to Dr. Laing, 1780, *^ which deserve 
to be put in writing, and which you will be 
glad to hear. When Handel's Messiah was 
first performed, the audience were exceedingly 
struck and afiected by the music in general : 
but when that chorus struck up ^ For the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth,' they were so trans- 
ported, that they all, together with the king, 
(who happened to be present) started up, and 
remained standing till the chorus ended: and 
hence it became the fashion in England for the 
audience to stand while that part of the music 
is performing. Some days after the first ex- 
hibition of the same divine oratorio, Mr. Handel 
came to pay his respects to Lord Kinnoal, with 
whom he was particularly acquainted. His 
lordship, as was natural, paid him some com- 
pliments on the noble entertainment which he 
bad lately given the town. *My Lord,' said 
Handel, * I should be sorry if I only entertained 
themj I wish to make them better.' These 
two anecdotes I hod from Lord Kinnoul himself. 
You will agree with mo, that the first does 
great honour to Handel, to music, and to the 
English nation : tho second tends to confirm 
my theory, and Sur John Hawkins's testimony, 
that Handel, in spite of all that has been said to 
the contrary, must have been a pious man." — 
FoRBEs's Life of Beattie^ vol. 2, p. 61. 



[Extravagance of Dreu in the FamilieM of Far- 

men.] 

''I PERFECTLY agree with you, my dear 
fiiend," says Mas. Carter (1778) ''that the 



world is run mad ; and am often shocked at the 
instance of it which you mention in the amazing 
extlravagance of dress in the Iniddling and lower 
classes of people. With regard particularly to 
the farmers' wives and daughters, perhaps, much 
is to be charged to the account of the landlords. 
The wretched indolence and dissipated lives of 
the gentlemen, which, to save trouble, have led 
them into consolidating their farms, has been a 
means of raising the tenants to a very improper 
degree of opulence, and thus has produced lux- 
ury. Those^who have not the same advantages 
will, however foolishly, think they have a right 
to make the same appearance, because they 
happen to be of the same denomination, and 
conclude that one farmer's daughter is as good 
as another, and so forth." — Letten to Mre. 
Montagu^ vol. 3, p. 73. 



[Poetical Itettrictions among the Ancient WeUh.] 

" It were devoutly to be wished," said the 
Reviewer of Pennant's Tour in Wales, 'Vthat 
some of the following regulations respecting 
the We]sh poetical graduates could be properly 
enforced to keep our present poetical Mohawks 
[17T9] in a little order. ' They were prohibited 
from uttering any scandalous words in speech 
or whispers ; detraction, mocking, scoffing, in- 
venting lies, or repeating them after others, 
under pain of fine and imprisonment.' Nay, 
they were absolutely forbid ' to make a song of 
any person without his consent.' ' 



[The Poetical Magazine.] 

" The Poetical Calendar answered so well 
that at the close of the year (1767) the pub- 
lishers announced a Poetical Magazine, price 
only sixpence, to be continued monthly. That 
poetry, they said, has been too much neglected 
in the present age, and that such neglect has 
shed its fatal influences on other sciences, is a 
melancholy truth 1 And the Poetical Magazine 
was a periodical work very much want€>d ; as 
poetry in most of the monthly productions so 
entitled, was treated as the most slight and 
uninteresting article." 



[French Protection of Scotland.] 

Stephen Perkin, an ecclesiastic who wrote 
a description of England and Scotland in French, 
published at Paris, 1558, speaks thus of Scot- 
land, "This country, although it is in a bad 
neighbourhood, being near a haughty, treach- 
erous, and proud enemy, has nevertheless sus- 
tained itself in a nuuily sort by the means and 
assistance of the most noble king of France, 
who has many times let the English know what 
were the consequences of the anger of so great 
a monarch and emperor. But thanks to God, 
the affairs of this country have been regulated, 
and every thing goes on well, and for their 
benefit and that of their kin^doTsi, '^qnr \a:^^'^ 
oughtest thou to esleem \)Kv^^\^^ O >KffK%2i^\s^ ^ 
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SooUaimI, to be favoured, fed, and maintained, 
like an infant, on the breast of the most pnissant 
and magnanimous king of France, the greatest 
lord in the whole world and future monarch 
of that round machine, for without him thou 
wouldest have been laid in ashes, tfa j country 
wasted and ruined bj the English, utterly ac- 
oursed of God.'' — Montklff Review, toI. 61, 
1779, p. 12, — Jintiquarmn Repertory, 



[Tkt Mktmkmly Rdigia^,] 

**l WOULD not," says Me. Millke, "will- 
ingly transgress the bounds of charity ; but I 
should think there must be instances, and not a 
few, in which a single-hearted, sober-minded 
Clergyman muH feel at least as much as this ; 
^-that many of those who claim to be the most 
religioui, after the more modem fashion, are 
not the neighboun whom he cither best can truti, 
or most love ; that many who lay greatest stress 
upon their own depravity, are y^t in their own 
eyes the most impeccable; and they who are 
the foremost in professing their own ignorance, 
are nevertheless the most infallible." — Sermom 
intended to ihow a Sober Application of Scrips 
ture PrincipUi to the Realitiei of Life, Preface, 
p. zxvi. 



[VioUnt Preaching.] 

**' A LiTTLK chDd being at a sermon, and ob- 
serving the minister very vehement in his words 
and bodily gesture, cried out, * Mother, why 
don't the people let the man out of the box ?' 
Then I entreat thee behave thyself well in 
preaching, lest men say, truly, this is Jack in a 
Box." — SimpU Cobler'i Boy, p. 27. 



[Ckinete Prmelytet to CAristiam'^.] 

A Romish missionary at Pekin after 8a3ring 
that the Chinese are prejudiced against Chris- 
tianity because it treats as delirious superstition 
the rites of their forefathers for which their 
*' filial piety excites a boundless veneration," 
proceeds to say, *^ but this is nothing when com- 
pared with what passes in the tender and filial 
heart of a Chinese^ when he is told positively 
that all those who have died without adoring 
Jesus Christ, are condemned to eternal punish- 
ment, from which there is no deliverance. What 
a bitter wound this to a good heart I What ! all 
his ancestors, — that beloved father, that tender 
mother to whom he is entirely devoted, that 
brother and sister with whom he has passed his 
life, are in a place where he cannot revisit them 
without being consummately miserable I All 
that we can say here is, that nothing in our 
ministry has been so painful as the dismal office 
of supporting and comforting proselytes and 
neophytes under the agonies of sorrow into 
which they have been thrown by the first dawn 
of the truth in their minds !" — Memoiret concer- 
nant VHittoire, ifc. dea Chinese. ^Monthly Re- 
view, voL 60, p. 549. 



[jinion'i Voyage.] 

** Om who was on board the Centurioo. ii 
Lord Anson's vojrage, having got some moocj 
in diat expedition, purchased a small estate, 
about three mfles from this town. (Aberdeen.) 
* I have had,' sayt Beattie, * several convera- 
tions with him on the subject of the Toyage. sad 
once I asked him whether he had eyer reid the 
histofy of it f Ha told me, he had read all the 
history, except the description of their sufierings 
during the run from Cape Horn to Juan Fer- 
nandez, which he said were so great that be 
durst not recollect nor think of them.'" — 
FoRBXs's Life of Beattie, vol. 1, p. 17. 



[aeottofJmmeU, the Qitaker Poet.] 

In a letter to the Duchess of Gordon (1779) 
Beattie says, "by the first convenient opportu- 
nity I hope to send your Grace a sort of can- 
oeity { four elegant Pastorals, by a Quaker ; — 
not one of our Quakers of Scotland, but a tme 
English Quaker, who says thee and thou, and 
comes into a room and sits down in company, 
without taking off* his hat. For all this he is a 
very worthy man, an elegant scholar, a obeerfol 
companion, and a particular friend of mine. 
His name is John Scott, of Amwell, near Ware, 
Hertfordshire, where ho lives in an elegant 
retirement, (for his fortune is very good ;) and 
has dug in a chalk hill, near his house, one of 
the most curious grottos I have ever seem. As 
it is only twenty miles from London, I would 
recommend it to your Grace, when you are 
there, as worth going to visit. Your Grace 
will be pleased with his Paston^s, not only oa 
account of their morality and sweet versifica- 
tion, but also for their images and descriptioos, 
which are a very exact picture of the groves 
woods, waters, and windmills, of that part of 
England where he resides." — Forbes's Lift of 
Beattie, toI. 2, p. 40. 



[Value of a Faithful Servant.] 

" I uEARTiLT condole with you on the loss of 
your housekeeper," Mrs. Carter says in a 
letter to Mrs. Montagu. ** You deserved such 
a treasure as a faithful servant, by knowing 
how to set the proper value on it. There would 
be many more probably of the same character 
as you describe, if their superiors had generosity 
enough to consider them, as you do, in a proper 
light. One too often sees people act as if they 
thought the dependence was wholly on one side ; 
and as if they had no idea that the several rela- 
tions of life consist in a mutual aid and recipro- 
cation of benefits." — Vol. 1, p. 14. 



[Strained Hypothesis — iff Ihnptations.] 

Speaking of Newton on the Prophecies, Mas. 
Carter says, "In some parts the proofs seem 
to be a good deal strained ; and there is a great 
mixture of fancy and hypothesis. Indeed it is 
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mrj diffieolt tor the sobereit haad, when eiw 
gmged in framing the truest and moat reaaoa- 
■ble- fljstem, to reat quite contented with auch 
OMteriala aa mere tmth and reason can aopply. 
While they think there ia any thing wanting to 
render it quite complete, there will be a strong 
temptation to deviate into thd regrionis of imagi- 
nation, where human poverty and weakness find 
a sore resource, and may be fiimished with aids 
which will never be granted by the obstinate 
parsimoay of common sense." — LeUer$ to Mr: 
MimtagUf vol. 1, p. 71. 



[En^tintu of Party PolUia.] 

Mas. CjLvntM, said truly (1767) it was "of 
no great ooaseqaenoe what particular person 
goes out or comes in, as there seems to be 
BoChing in the general system of politics likely 
to prodnce any great good. Of that only true 
polfey, the aim of which is to make a nation 
virtoons and happy, there doee not appear to be 
any idea existing, throagh all the various 
ehangea of men and measures that have hap*- 
pened among us. AU the rest is mere party 
and faction, and the opposition of jarring interests 
among individuals."— Xe(fer9 to Jlfri. Montagu^ 
ToL Ij p. 337. 



[Progren of Luxury among the Lower Clanet.] 

"I PKRFBCTLT agrcc with yoUf" says Mrs. 
CAm-rsn (1768)^ "that the laxury of the lower 
classes of people is at least equal to that of the 
kigher ranks ; but I fear the last have the ad- 
dittonal fault to answer for, of setting the exam- 
ple, and giving enoouragement to extravagance, 
by not preventing or opposing it in those over 
whom tb^ have any influence. The too great 
carelessness about the behaviour of their serv- 
ants, and the indulgence of many luxuries very 
improper, and very hurtful in their situation, 
has helped greatly to difTuse the evil. The 
consolidating small farms is another cause of 
infinite mischief, and probably gave rise to the 
half-crown ordinary, at which you are so justly 
aeandalixed." — liUtert to Mr». Montagu^. voL 1, 
]k 390. 



[Management of J)omt»tic%,\ 

" What yon say of establishing servants on 
a comfortable menage of their own, af^er they 
have for a reasonable time discharged their daty 
in another, is noble and generous and worthy 
joorself. It is oertainly ineumbent on their 
principals, wherever it can be done*^ and it 
might be done much oilener, if the msney that 
k faivisbed on the foolish superfluities by which 
servants are so greatly hurt, was appropnatad 
to assist themt in procuring a comfortable estab- 
lishment. The rank of the head of a large 
family is sn awiiil and strictly asoonntable 
charge^ Wherever it is executed, so far as 
hnman weakness wfll allow, to the fuU esitent 
of the duty, I should think that the interests ol 



virtne would be more likely to be promoted 
than hurt by a great number of domestics^ 
though it must be allowed that where no regard 
is had to the morals and behaviour of a numer- 
ous collection of undisciplined human creatures 
then will arise all the mischievous consequences 
which you describe.'* — Mrs. Carter's Lettert 
to Mrt. Montugu^ vol. 1, p. 380. 



[Charm of a FamiUar Object Ken in iti Hap^ 

piett Light.] 

Mrs. Carter, speaking of her journey home, 
in one of her letters to Mrs. Montagu, says, " I 
need not tell you, for I am sure you feel it, 
how much I longed for you to share with me 
in every view that pleased me y but there was 
one of such striking beauty, that I was half 
wild with impatience at your being so many 
miles distant. To be sure the wise pec^e, and 
the gay people, and the silly people of this 
worky-day world, and for the matter of that, 
all the people but you and I, would laugh to 
hear that this object which I was so undone 
at jovx not seeing, was no other than a single 
honeysuckle. It grew in a shady lane, and 
was surrounded by the deepest verdure, while 
its own figure and colouring, which were quite 
perfect, were illuminated by a ray of sunshine. 
There are some common objects, sometimes 
placed in sneh a sttuation, viewed m such a 
light, and attended by snob accompaniments^ as 
to be seen but once in a whole life^ and to give 
one a pleasure entirely new ; and this was one 
of them.''— Vol. 1, p. 117. 



[Lato'i Study of Jacob Behmen.] 

"In a particular interview," says Frascm 
Okblt, " that I had with Mr. Law a few months 
before his decease, in answer to the question^ 
When and how he first met with Jacoh Behmen's 
Works? he said, that he had often reflected upon 
it with surprise ; that although when a cura^ 
in London, he had perhaps rummaged every 
bookseller's shop and book-stall in the metropo- 
lis, yet hts never met with a single book, or se 
much as the title of any books of J. B.'s* Ths 
very first notice he had of him was from a trea» 
tise called Ratio et Fidee ; soon after which he 
lighted upon the best and most complete editbn 
of his works. ^ When I first began to read him 
(says he), he put me into a perfect tweat. But 
as I discovered sound truths, Mid the glimmer^ 
ings of a deep ground and sense, even in the 
passages not then clearly intelligible, and found 
myseli^ as it were, strongly prompted in my 
heaft to dig in these writings, I followed this 
impulse with continual aspirations and prayer 
to God for his help and divine illumination, if I 
woM called to understand them. By reading in 
this manner again and again, and from time to 
time, I perceived (said he) that my heart fek 
well, and my understanding opened gradually ^ 
till at kmgtU I found wVaX «^\x«a8QX^NR«x>KA 
ia this field; ^\ttX \jwj* x:t» TtMMiLi4Xfi*\ V 
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here relate, is, as mnoh as I can remember, 
certainly the sense, and nearly the very words, 
of this great and chosen man." — Monthly Re- 
view, vol. 63, 1780, — Okely'i Memoir$ of Jacob 
Bekmen, p. 521. 



[Ckangt of Duti in tkt ComporiHon of Srr- 

fflOfU.] 

** Thkrk is a taste in moral and religious as 
well as other compositions, which varies in dif- 
ferent ages, and may very lawfully and innooent- 
ly be indulged. Thousands received instruction 
and consolation formerly from sermons, which 
would not now be endured. The preachers of 
them served their generation, and are blessed 
for evermore. But because provision was made 
for the wants of the' last century in one way, 
there is no reason why it should not be made 
for the wants of this in another. The next will 
behold a set of writers of a fashion suited to it, 
when our discourses shall in their turn be anti- 
quated and forgotten among men ; though if any 
good be wrought by them in this their day, our 
hope is, with that of faithful Nehemiah, that our 
God will remember us concerning them.'* — 
Bitkop {Rev. Dr.) Horns, Preface to his Dit- 
iourseSy 1779. 



iRowUnmTi HilCt 'Farrago:] 

" A Nobleman well known on the turf, ac- 
cidentally fell in company with a gentleman 
whose heart and head were chiefly occupied 
with some small controversies that had lately 
taken place among the two sects of Methodism. 
The man of zeal very eagerly asked his Lord- 
ship, if he had seen Mr. Hill's Farrago ? His 
Lordship, whose ideas ran on Newmarket, 
whither he viras at that time bound, replied, he 
had notr— and begged the gentleman to inform 
him by whom Farrago was made. — * Made ? — 
Why I told you, my Lord — ^by Mr. Hill himself.' 

* The d — 1 he was,' said my Lord ; * pray, Sir, 
out of what mare ?' * MiEure ? my Lord— I don't 
understand you.' — * Not understand me !' said 
the noble jockey. * Why, is it not a horse you 
are talking about?' — *A horse! my Lord — ^why 
you are strangely out. — No, I am not talking 
about a^horse, I am talking about a book.' — 

* A book ?' — * Yes, my Lord, and a most excel- 
lent one indeed, against John Wesley and uni- 
versal redemption, by Mr. Rowland Hill — the 
Great Mr. Hill, my Lord, whom every body 
knows to be the first preacher of the age, and 
the son of the first baronet in the kingdom.' — 
^I ask his pardon,' said his Lordship, *for not 
having heard either of him or his book. But I 
really thought you was talking about a horse 
for Newmarket.' It is indeed of little conse- 
quence to ^ those persons who now lead the 
opinions of a great part of Europe,' whether 
Mr. Rowland Hill's Farrago be a ^ horse or a 
book : whether it is to start for the swe<^)stakes 
at Newmarket or the Tabernacle : and it is a 
matter of perfect indifierence to them whethec 



it wins or loses the odiU. The contention is too 
trifling, and the success too insignificant, to 
excite either hope or fear for one moment" — 
Monthly Review, vol. 62, 1780,— YFt22ioR»'f 
Lectures on, the Duties of Religion and Moraliiy, 
p. 98. 



[WhitJUld at Deal.] 

'* The occasion of Dr. Carter's publishing his 
volume of Sermons, was an impertinent as veB 
as false insinuation of Whitfield that the inhab- 
itants of Deal had need of his assistance, because 
their minister did not preach to them the Gos- 
pel of Christ. Dr. Carter therefore printed a 
few sermons, not composed for the press, hot 
of those which he was in the habit of preadung 
in the Chapel of that town. 

" Lady Hartford (afterwards Duchess of Som- 
erset) to whom the book was presented by her 
friend the celebrated Elizabeth Carter, said in 
reply, it afforded a clear demonstratioo that 
there was no reason for Mr. Whitfield to be fol- 
lowed with so much joy at Deal as he intimated 
in the first part of his journal.*' — Memoirs of 
Mrs. Carter, vol. 1, p. 56. 

Whitfield spent his first evening at Deal 
" very comfortably in religious talk and family 
prayer, at which a poor woman was much af- 
fected. Who know,^^ be says, ^'tcluU a /ire this 
little spark may kindle I Next evening, eight 
or nine poor people came to him at the report 
of this poor woman : and when after three or 
four days the ship in which he was embarked, 
was driven back to Deal, many met together to 
bewail their own and the sins of the nation. 
Soon the poor landlady who owned the house 
where he lodged sent to her tenants, beseeching 
them to let no more persons come in for fear 
the fioor should break under them, and they 
actually put a prop under it The minister of 
Upper Deal invited him to preach in the church: 
it was quite crowded, and many went away for 
want of room. Some stood on the leads of the 
church on the outside, and looked in at the top 
windows, and all seemed eager to hear the 
Word. May the Lord make them Doers of it. Ii 
the evening I was obliged to divide my hearen 
into four companies, and was enabled to expound 
to them from six till ten. Lord, keep me from 
being weary of, or in well doing.^' — Journal, 
pp. 51-60. 



[Jacob Behmen^s Second Rapture.] 

When Jacob Behmen was in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age, he was " enraptured a second 
time with the light of God, and with the astrsl 
spirit of the soul, by means of an instantaneous 
glance of the eye east upon a bright pewter 
dish ;-^-being the lovely Jovialist shine or aspect, 
introduced into the innermost ground of the re- 
condite, or hidden nature." — OkelyU Memoirs 
of Jacob Behmen.^^Monthly Review, vol 63, & 
\ 5W. 
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»," says the Reviewer, " is another in- 
if that strange mixture of metaphysical 
mical terms to which the ingenuity and 

of Paracebas, and after him, of our 
Fludd, gave some credit. The pewter 
here represented as the medium of the 
ifluence ; and the light reflected from it 

the Jovialist shine, because Jupiter, or 
US the astrological or chemical repre- 
1 of tin, of which metal pewter chiefly 



on thi DecHfu of EngUih Poetry after 
EHzabeth't Reign.] 

si^ in the Dedication of his Philotns to 
lenry, when he complains of his own ill 
mourns also over what he thought the 
>rhis art. 

:h I ; the remnant of another time, 

er like to see that happiness, 

the zeal that I have borne to rhjrme 

iie muse, I wish that good success 

rs' travail, that in better place 

ter comfort they may be encheearM 

J] deserve, and who shall have the grace 

a Muse held worthy to be heard, 
iw, sweet Prince, when you shall come 
know, 
i not in the power of kings to raise 

for verse, that is not born thereto, 
they bom in every Princess days ; 

Eliza^s reign gave birth to more 
I the Kings of England did before. 

may be the Genius of that time 
eave to her the glory in that kind ; 
t the utmost powers of English rhyme 
te within her peaceful reign conflned. 
B that time our songs could never thrive, 
as if forlorn ; though in the prime, 
lew raising season, we did strive 
I the best we could unto the time. 

, although among the latter train, 

St of those that sing unto this land 

ome my part, though in an humble 

lin, 

ased the gentler that did understand. 

rer was my harmless pen at all 

d with any loose immodesty ; 

r noted to be touch'd with fall 

*avate the worst man^s infamy ; 

have done the fairest offices 
\e and the time ; yet nought prevails, 
our labours are without success, 
er favour, or our virtue fails, 
refore once I have outlived the date 
er grace, acceptance and delight, 

my lines, late bom beyond the fate 
|ient line, had never come to light \ 
[ not been taxed for wishing well 
V mistaken by the censuring stage, 
my fame and reputation fe]l, 
[ esteem more than what ail the age 



Or the earth can give. But years have done 

this wrong 
To make me write too much, and live too long." 



[Young OM a Poet.] 

"Do not you think," says Mas. Carter, 
" that if Dr. Toung had lived in the decline of 
the Roman Empire, he would have been Seneca, 
and that if Seneca had lived in the eighteenth 
century, he would have been Dr. Toung ? 
There seems to me a wonderful resemblance 
in the turns of their genius. Both are some- 
times more sublime than almost anv other 
writers, and both comprise an infinite deal of 
sense in two or three words. At others they 
are trifling and diffuse to the most tiresome and 
contemptible degree. Poor Seneca, indeed, is 
entitled to excuse and compassion from the 
general depravity of the public taste. But our 
friend Dr. Toung had no claim to any such in- 
dulgence. He lived in an age of liberty and 
unadulterated genius. Perhaps his faults were 
contracted by an early uncorrected study of the 
Roman Authors." — Letten to Mrt. Montagu^ 
vol. 3, p. 70. 

"When one begins," says Beattie, "to 
find pleasure in sighing over Toung's Night 
Thoughts in a comer, it is time to shut the 
book, and retum to the company. I grant 
that while the mind is in a certain state, those 
gloomy ideas give exquisite delight; but their 
effect resembles that of intoxication upon the 
body; they may produce a temporary fit of 
feverish exultation, but qualms and weakened 
nerves, and depression of spirits are the conse- 
quence. I have great respect for Dr. Toung, 
both as a man, and as a Poet. I used to de- 
vour his Night Thoughts with a satisfaction not 
unlike that which, in my younger years I have 
found in walking alone in a church yard, or in 
a wild mountain, by the light of the moon at 
midnight. 

"When I first read Toung my heart was 
broken to think of the poor man's afflictions. 
Afterwards I took it in my head, that where 
there was so much lamentation, there could not 
be excessive suffering, and I could not help ap- 
plying to him sometimes those lines of a song. 

Believe me, the shepherd but fayns ; 
He's wretched, to show he has wit. 

On talking with some of Dr. Toung's friends in 
England, I have since found that my conjectures 
were right, for that while he was composing 
the Night Thoughts, he was really as cheerful 
as any other man." 



[Beattie and Lord Monboddo.] 

" I AM told," says Beattie, " he, (Lord Mon- 
boddo) is angry at my last book, and says I 
know nothing of the origin of language. If 
that be the case, \l ra\&sl >^ \tv v^ ^^i&X \si«ftas<ax^ 
his faxHx^ as well as mj TSdalotVocnn \ — ^ot \'^k^^ 
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read all that he has pablished on that sabjeot." 
— FoRBKs's Lift of Beattie^ vol. 2, p. 121. 



[J Character of Botwell in hU Youth.] 

SoMsltfr. D. worthy to have had his name 
written in full length wrote to Andrew Erskin, 
a letter filled with encomiums upon Boewell, 
then in the flower of his youth ; which enccK- 
miums the said Andrew repeated to the said 
Boswell, thus, ** He says there is a great deal 
of humility in your vanity, a great deal of tall- 
ness in your shortness, and a great deal of 
whiteness in your black complexion. He says 
there's a great deal of poety in your prose, and 
a great deal of prose in your poetry. He says 
that as to your last publication, there is a great 
deal of Ode in your Dedication, and a great deal 
of Dedication in your Ode. He says there is a 
great deal of coat in your waistcoat, and a 
great deal of waistcoat in your coat ; that there 
is a great deal of liveliness in your stupidity, 
and a great deal of stupidity in your liveliness. 
But to write upon all, he says, would require 
rather more fire in my grate, than there is at 
present : and my fingers would undoubtedly be 
numbed, for there is a great deal of snow in 
this frost, and a great deal of firost in this snow." 
— Letteri bettoeen The Hon. Andrew Erskm^ 
and Jamei Bonoell, p. 68. 



[Human Nature oppotitely eitimated.] 

"From those that have searched into the 
state of human nature, we have sometimes re- 
ceived very different and incompatible accounts \ 
as though the inquirers had not been so much 
learning, as fashioning the subject they had in 
hand ; and that as arbitrarily as a heathen carver, 
that could make either a god or a tressel out of 
the same piece of wood. For some have cryM 
down Nature into such a desperate impotency, 
as would render the grace of God ineffectual j 
and others, on the contrary, have invested her 
with such power and self-sufficiency, as would 
render the grace of God superfluous. The first 
of these opinions wrongs Nature in defect, by 
allowing her no strength, which in consequence 
must make men desperate. The second wrongs 
Nature in excess, by imputing too much strength, 
which in effect must make men confident ; and 
both of them do equally destroy the reason of 
our application to God for strength. For neither 
will the man that is well in conceit, nor yet the 
desperate, apply himself to a Physician ; because 
the one cries there is no need, the other, there 
is no help." — ^Deaic Young's Sermone^ vol. 1, 
p. 4. 



man is designed and bon an indigrj< oeatne, 
full of wants and appetitea, and a restlesi 6mn 
of happiness, which he can by no means fiad 
within himself; and this indispensably obbgei 
him to seek for his happiness abroad. Nov if 
he seek his happiness from God, he answers the 
very intention of hn frame, and has made t 
wise choice of an object that is adeqoate to aM 
his wants and desires. But then if he does Ml 
seek his happiness from God, he must neo c s M ilj 
seek it somewhere else ; for. his appetites eaa- 
not hang long undetermined, they are eager, 
and must have their quarry : If he formke the 
FomUain of IMng Water9y jfot he emnmti for- 
Make hit thirst, and tharefore he lies under thi 
necessity of hewing out broken eioUme to kirn- 
telf; ha must pursue, and at least prosuM 
himself satisfaction in other enjoynaents. Ths 
when our hope, our trust, and oar expectotiDai 
abate towards God, they do not abate in theoh 
selves, but are only scattered ameng^ ondoe tad 
inferior objects. And this makes the coonexiaa 
infallible between Indevotion and Moral Idol- 
atry; that is, between the neglect of God's 
worship, and worshipping the creatore: fior 
whatsoever share we abate towards God, ws 
always place upon something else ; and whal- 
soever thing else we prosecute with that share 
of love, desire, or complacency, which is dm 
unto God, that is in effect our idol.'' — Dkas 
YouNo's Semumij vol. 1, p. 11>. 



[Moral Idohtry.] 

"Tas Soul ef man, like oomnu» Natnre, 
admits no vacuum; if Grod be not there. Mam- 
■ion must be ; and it is as impossible to serve 
neither, as it is to serve both. And for this there 
is an essential reason in our constitutioBk For 



[OoeTt Grace, like hit Providence, workt If 
Natural Meant.] 

" 'Tis true indeed, and we readily acknowl- 
edge, that there is an obseurity sitting upon the 
face of this Dispensation of Grace : for we eaB> 
not feel the impressions nor trace the footttepi 
of its dittinct working in ns : the measurss of 
our proficiency in goodness seea to depend eai* 
tirely upon those of our own diligence ; and G<d 
requires as nmch diligence as if He gate so 
grace at all : all thb we acknowledge, and thM 
it renders the dispensation obscure : but tbfs 
on the other side, it is as plain that there is tbe 
same obscurity upon every dispensatioa of God'i 
temporal providence ; and so there is no boM 
reason for doubting of the one than of the othfr. 
They that will not allow that God does bj 
any inward efficacy confer a towed ndnd, allot 
nevertheless that He gives temporal good things; 
but how, in the mean time, does this dispeaA* 
tion appear more than the f< rmer ? For whet 
God intends to bless a man with riches, Bt 
does not open windowt in keatfen, and poor then 
into his treaaores ; He does not enrich him -jiTtk 
such distinguishable providences as that where* 
with He watered Gtdroti'f fleeoe, whea tfai 
earth about it was dry ; but he endows soeh t 
man with diligence and frugality, or eke adocns 
him with such acceptable qnalilieationsi, as dii^ 
recommend him to the opportunities of advance* 
ment, and thus his rise to fortunes is made 
purely natural, and the distinct working of God 
in it does mat appear ; when God intends to de- 
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Kver or enlarge a people, he does not there- 
upon destroy their enemies, as he did once the 
Assyrians, by an angel, or the Moabites by 
their own sword ; but he inspires such a people 
with a coarageous virtue, and raises up among 
them spirits dt to command, and abandons their 
enemies to luxury and softness ; and so the 
method of their rising becomes absolutely natucal, 
and the distinct work of God in it does^ not ap- 
pear: and, in the same manner, when God 
does by the inward operation of his grace pro- 
mote a man to spiritual good, and bring him to 
the state of undefiled religion, ho does not there- 
apon so suddenly change the whole frame of 
kb temper, and chain up all the movements of 
kis natural affections, and infuse into him such 
a system of virtuous habits as may make him 
good without application and pains; bat he 
works his spiritual work by a gradual process^ 
and human methods ; instilling into such a man 
first a considering mind, and then a sober reso- 
tion, and then a diligent use of all such moral 
means as conduce to the forming and perfecting 
of every particular virtue : and now, while God, j 
m all these instances does work in a human { 
and ordmary way, and never supersedes the j 
power of Nature, but requires her utmost ao- | 
tings, and only moves and directs, and assists I 
her where she is weak, and incompetent for her i 
work ; both his grace and his providence are 
like a little spring, covered with a great wheel, | 
though they do all, they are not commonly seen 
to do anything ; and man, when he pleases to be 
vain and ungrateAil, may impute all events to 
his own power and application. Now 'tis cer- 
tain that God leaves this obscurity upon his 
dispensations on purpose to administer an ad- 
vantage and commendation to our finith, not an 
opportunity or argument to our doubting ; but 
jet if wo will doubt the case is plain, that we 
mav as well doubt of any act of his ordinary 
Providence as of his Sanctifying Grace; and so 
Ciy this method of reasoning) God will have no 
ikare left him in the management of the world." 
— Dkah Young's Sermons^ vol. 1, p. 155. 



[Grace Myiterious in the Mode of its Operationi.\ 

''We allow again that there is another ob- 
scurity upon the face of this dispensation ; we 
know not the philosophy of sanctifying grace ; 
Dot unto what class of beings to reduce it, nor 
onto what modes to conceive its operations : 
ind this is a speculation that our Saviour him- 
lelf argues as ignorant of, as much as we are 
of the issues and retreats of the wind ; and yet 
ke thought fit to leave us so. Whether the 
knowledge of it were too excellent for us; or 
whether it were too uaelesty as no way conducing 
to the ends of practical wisdom : for we may 
observe of our Saviour, that in all his discourses, 
lie never entertained his auditory with any doc- 
trine that was purely speculative ; because such 
kind of knowledge is apt to make us more 
vain than wise : had he led our understandings 
through the whole Theory of Grace, we oould 

P 



not have accommodated it better to our uses, 
than an honest heiut now can without any farther 
insight : no more than if he had stoopt to teach 
us the philosophy of the wind, any mariner 
oould have gathered it more conunodiously into 
his sheet. It is not then our emulation to de- 
termine how the work of sanctification is done ; 
jour only care is that it be done : we pretend 
I not to declare^ but thankfully to admire, by what 
I ray the Divine Grace opens and shines in upon 
I our understanding, clearing it from worldly 
I prejudices and the impostures of flesh, and ren- 
I Uering it teachable, considerative, and firm ; by 
I what motion it inspires good thoughts, excites 
good purposes, and suggests wholesome coun- 
sels and expedients ; by what welcomerviolence 
it draws our wills, steers our appetites, and 
checks our passions; by what heat it kindles 
love and resolution and cheerfulness of endeav- 
ours; by what discipline it extinguishes sinful 
imaginations and loose desires ; by what power 
it awes the devil, and foils temptations, and re- 
moves impediments, and strengthens and ex- 
hilarates amidst all difficulties; and finally, by 
what patient art it turns, moulds, and transforms 
our stubborn nature into new notions, new 
savours, new powers, new acts^ new aims, new 
joys ; as if we were entirdy new creatures, 
and descended from another race; all these 
effects do as well by their wonder as their ben- 
efit render grace, as our Apostle calls it, the 
wupeakabU gift ; a gih surmounting our ap- 
prehensions as well as it does our merit. That 
these are all the effects of God's grace wo 
know, because ho has declared them to be so ; 
that they are so, we know, because many of^ 
them are wrought beside our thinking, many 
without our seeking, and all beyond the reach 
of our too well known and experienced infirmity ; 
that they are so, we know, because their b^g 
so comports best with the great end of all things 
(that b), the glory of their Maker; for it tends 
much more to the glory 6f the mercy of God, 
to watch over and lead and assist infirm creat- 
ures than to have made them strong." — Dbjm 
Young's Sermons^ vol. 1, p. 15& 



[Breach of Charity through Breach of Coni' 

munion.] 

" I xKow it is possible some may satisfy 
themselves that they maintain Charity, not- 
withstanding they break Communion ; but we 
find by sad experience that this is next to impos- 
sible to be done. For when mon^s difierenoes 
are about matters of religion, passion slides in 
under that fair pretext, and lays claim to con- 
scienoe itself; and it becomes a piece of zeal 
to be uncharitable. Nay, we may further ob- 
serve, that when the matter men cUfier about is 
very little, their animosities are generally the 
highest; and the smaller the distance the wider 
the breach : insomuch that most can live more 
friendly with an infidel that difiers in the object 
of worship, than with anothet C\iT\s^YftXi^«X ^A.> 
fers only in the foTm. TYin x«AaQi]L'«^QnK& \&zai^ 
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be this, that VFhea the opinions of others are at 
a great distance from oar own, we look upon 
them as a simple persuasion; but when they 
come near to ours we are apt to look upon 
them as a kind of aflront; presuming that 
where the distance is so little, it is not so much 
the matter of the controversj, as the malice of 
the party that keeps up the diflference. And 
this is a prejudice that naturally inflames men 
to revenge, and breeds a canker in religion, that 
eats up the spirit of it." — Dban Young's Ser- 
montj vol. 1, p. 237. 



[Chriatianity vertui Sectarianism.] 

" How triumphantly has it sounded of late 
from one side of the nation to the other, That 
God is the only Sovereign of Conscience ? Alas, 
that he were so I But he is not : were God 
once the Sovereign of our Consciences indeed, 
as we all acknowledge he is in right ; farewell 
separation : our mind and way would then bo 
but one ; as our God is but one, and He not the 
Author of Con/ution, but of Peace. Could we 
but once descend from our high pretences of 
religion, to the humility that only makes men 
religious; could we but once prefer Christianity 
itself before the several factions that bear its 
name, our differences would sink of themselves ; 
and it would appear to us that there is more 
religion in not contending, than there is in the 
matters we contend about." — Dean Young's 
SfrmofM, vol. 1, p. 2.58. 



[EmtUcUion a Passion.] 

*' With the Moralist's leave, I call Emulation 
(which in its own nature is no other than a pro- 
pension to imitate), I call it a Passion : and it 
is a very different passion from all that the 
Moralists are wont to enumerate : for all other 
passions (they say) are terminated either in good 
or evil: Ex gr. Love, Joy, Hope, are termi- 
nated in good ; Grief, Hatred, and Fear are ter- 
minated in evil; but Emulation is terminated in 
pure action or imitation^ without respect whether 
<he matter imitated be either good or evil. When 
a man loves, he does not so simply for love's 
sake, but for the object's sake, becaui>e he thinks 
it fit to be loved ; when he hates, he does not so 
for hatred's sake, but for the object's sake, which 
he thinks fit to be hated : but when he emulates, 
he does it simply for emulation's sake, without 
regard to the object, whether it be fit to be imi- 
tated or no. 

" That such a kind of emulation as this is 
natural to mankind, and that it has a great in- 
fluence upon practice, we may learn from chil- 
4lren ; whom we may observe to bd prone with 
eagerness to do anything which they see another 
do bofore them ; though they have neither 
thought nor power to discern either the recti- 
tude or convenience of what they do. But we 
may learn it more from them that are of mature 
age ; who, though they have power to discern 
the rectitude and convenience of what they do, 



yet we find that Emulation is able to bury 
them on to do things without the exercise of tks 
their power : for we may observe ia the world 
that many vanities and many vices are supported 
in doily practice by the pure force of emukitioB: 
even after all their intrinsic temptatioiis areofir, 
when men have no apprehensioci of any eitkr 
pleasure or advantage to arise firom them ; jet 
this is a sufficient rea.son to oontinne them is 
practice, even this — That thej may imitate aid 
vie with those others that do the same. — <• — 1 «»• 
teem, therefore, that Emulation is a Passioo ui- 



urally planted in us; and designed by ProvideoM 
(as all other passions are) for exceUent uses aid 
ends ; though the success of this as well as of 
all the rest, depends wholly upon man's wiaikn 
in applying them, for as I have iittiroated aheadj 
that Emulation is of mighty force to lead m t» 
ill ; so (let us but change the pattern sad) il 
will be of equal force to lead us to good.' 
Dean Young's Sermons, vol. 2, p. 200. 
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[Hypocrisy — iu Self-deetption.] 
"We read in Scripture of the JfypocrOit 
hope and the Hypocrite* s joy / implying (as ve 
must interpret it) that the hypocrite, though be 
put on religion only as a vizor to deceive witlul 
— ^yet he may sometimes ground a religious hope 
and joy upon it; for doubtless men talung ap an 
outward form of godliness to deceive others, do 
very often eflectually deceive themselves ; and 
pretending to be holy v>htn they are not, in 
process of time come to think themselves lio^, 
though they are not ; and so their mischief be- 
comes so mneh the more desperate. The vroA 
hypocrisy (wo know) Is originaUy borrowed from 
the stage ; and it signifies the acting of a part: 
and we have heard of a stage player (Phadna 
in his Apologues tells us of one) who acted a 
part so long, that he believed himself to be the 
very person that he acted. And so I take it to 
be no extraordinary thing for the religions 
hypocrite to be given up to the same delusioi, 
to believe his own lie ; and having put on relig- 
ion at first for a formality, to believe at length 
that that formality is religion ; to believe that 
a little wariness in sinning is the power of god- 
liness, and a pharasaical zeal is the spirit of 
saintship ; and a partial obedience (such as maj 
best suit with his complexion) is such an obedi- 
ence as God will accept of. 

*^And that this in fact does ofWn come to 
pass, we may learn from several instances in 
Holy-writ. We may learn it from the instonoes 
of the Jews in Isaiah's time, of whom God says 
(chap. Iviii. 2), They seek me daily, and deHght 
to know my ways ; they ask of me the ordina^M 
of justice, and take delight in approaching unto 
when yet they were at that time so de- 
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generate and loose in manners, that God even 
loathed their service ; He declares himself to 
have hcUed their Feasts and Sabbaths, and Sac- 
rifices, and lodked on their solemn meetings as no 
other than iniquUy : from this instance viw may 
learn, that men may sometimes take delight in 
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the service of God, when jet God takes no de- ' woald he universally commended for any pro- 



light in the services they do Him." — ^Dean 
You!fo*8 SenmmSj vol. 2, p. 256. 



[Haraee WalpoU upon WkttefieUTi Popularity.] 

** This nonsensical new Hght,^^ says Horacz 
Walpole (1748), *'is extremely in fashion, and 
I shall not he surprised if we see a revival of all 
the folly and cant of the last ag^. Whitefield 
preaches continually at my Lady Huntingdon's 
at Chelsea; my Lord Chesterfield, my Lord 
Bath, my Lady Townshend, my Lady Thanet, 
and others, have been to hear him. What will 
you lay that next winter, he is not run after in- 
stead of Garrick ?'* — Lttten^ vol. 1, p. 190. 



duction in verse, unless it were an ode to tho 
Secret Committee, with rhymes of liberty and 
property, nation and administration. 

" We may indeed hope a little better now to 
the declining arts. The reconciliation between 
the royalties is finished, and c£50,000 a year 
more added to the heir-apparent's revenue. He 
will have money now to tune up Glover and 
Thomson and Dodsley again. 

£t spes et ratio studiorum in Cassare tantum." 

Correspondence^ vol. 1, p. 100. 
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[H6r€Ke WcdpoU on the HuichinMonianM.] 

Methodism," says Horace Walpole 
(1753), '^is quite decayed at Oxford, its cradle. 
In its stead there prevails a delightful fantastic 
System, called the sect of the Hutchinsonians, 
<jr whom one seldom hears any thing in town. 
After much inquiry, all I can discover is, that 
their reb'gion consists in driving the Hebrew to 
its fountain-head, till they find some word or 
other in every text of the Old Testament which 
may seem figurative of something in the New, or 
at least of something that may happen, Grod knows 
when, in consequence of the New. As their doc- 
trine is novel, and requires much study, or at 
least much invention, one should think that they 
could not have settled half the canon of what 
they are to believe ; and yet they go on zealously 
trying to make, and succeeding in making con- 
verts. I could not help smiling at the thoughts cf 
etymological salvation^ — Letters^ vol. 1, p. 315. 



[God ever Near.] 

" Remember," says Dean Young in one of 
his Sermons (vol. 1, p. 315), "that God is as 
near to our mouth when we speak, as that man 
is that leans his ear to our whispers : He is as 
near to our actions when we act in secret, as 
they are whom we admit into our confederacy ; 
He is as near to our thoughts when we purpose, 
wish, or design any thing, as is our own soul 
that conceives them." 



[EngliMh Repugnance to the Clastic School of 

Poetry.] 

Writing to a Frenchman (1765), Horace 
Walpole says, " All that Aristotle, or his su- 
perior commentators, you authors, have taught 
us, have not yet subdued us to regularity : we 
still prefer the extravagant beauties of Shake- 
speare and Milton to the cold and well disci- 
plined merit of Addison, and even to the sober 
and correct march of Pope. Nay, it was but 
toother day that we were transported to hear 
Churchill rave in numbers less chastised than 
Dryden's, but still in numbers like Dryden's." — 
Correspondence^ vol. 3, p. 26. 



[Influence of the Animal Spirits upon the Mind.] 

" It is hard to free our judgement from those 
prejudices and extreme mutations which it is 
subject to receive from the different crasis and 
state of our animal spirits. Thus sometimes, 
when the body is vigorous and gay, it shuts out 
that measure of fear which is necessary to make 
us wise; and it suflers us not to see that sin we 
are guilty of, and that lies at our door. And 
on the other hand, when the spirits are dejected 
and low, they often let in such an excess of fear 
as betrays the succours of reason, and makes men 
cruciate themselves with the apprehensions of 
sin, even where there is really none. And hence 
we have sometimes seen it come to pass, that 
a cordial medicine has quieted a mind, and set 
a grieved conscience at rights." — Dean Young's 
Sermons, Vol. 2, p. 106. 



tt»» 



[ tJnpoetic Taste of the last Century.] 

Tis an age most unpoetical," says Horace 
Walpole (writing in 1742 to Richard West), 
'^ 'tis even a test of wit to dislike poetry : and 
though Pope has half a dozen old friends that 
be has preserved from the taste of Mtst century, 
fet I assure you, the generality of readers are 
more diverted with any paltry prose answer to 
lid Marlborough's Secret History of Queen 
Msif'g robes. I do not tiuDk an author 



[Hervey^s Influence upon Puritan Tiiste.] 

"The celebrated Mr. Hervey succeeded so 
well in bis attempts to unite the flowers of poetry 
with the thistles of theological controversy in 
his Dialogues between Thcron and Aspasio, as 
to introduce among the modem Puritans a taste 
for the gaudy and brilliant in writing, and a fond- 
ness for religious books of entertainment, which 
was unknown to their ancestors." — Monthly Re- 
view, vol. 61, p. 95. 



[Against Rash Judgements.] 

*' Alas ! how unreasonable as well as unjust 
a thing it is for any to censure the inwards of 
another, when we see that even good men are 
not able to dive through the mystery of their 
own ! Be assured there can be but little honesty, 
without tVunkmg aa 'weW ^s '^o&'ii^JciX^ <i\ \>k>\sftx's» \ 
and there can Vie no «aiex^ ^VJwsviv. ^>siKcsi^ 
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humbly and distmstfully of oorselves/' — ^Dkan 
Youfce, Tol. 1, p. 230. 



[Cofuciente must be OmeUd, at wtU at Ouide.] 

*^ If both men^s appetites and passions, follies 
and prejudices, fondnesses and aversions, wishes 
and dreams may pass into their consciences, and 
prescribe and govern there, as we see by unde- 
niable experiences they may ; I need say no 
more to prove that, even when separate under 
that venerable pretext of conscience, they may 
yet separate for those things which Christ will 
never own to be his. Let such therefore bring 
their conscience to its proper light ; for, as it is 
necessary for all to be guided by their conscience, 
so is it as necessary that conscience itself be 
guided by the Word of God." — Dkan Youko's 
Strmontj vol. 1, p. 248. 



[Myttical Theology — Ground ofitt Influence.] 

^* The most obscure theolog}* of the German 
mystics hath a dialect peculiarly suited to it, 
which makes it intelligible to those whom a 
plainer system would diiigust. There is a cer- 
tain perversion of intellect which can relish 
nothing but what is dark and enigmatical ; and 
though many of the speculations of visionary 
enthusiasts are, when accurately sifted to the 
bottom, nothing but plain and common truths, 
yet the moment they are brought out of the 
obscurity into which a wild and irregular imag- 
ination had thro^ni them, they lose all their 
eUicacy, and that which is thoroughly compre- 
hended ceases to affect." — Monthly Review, vol. 
64, p. 206. 



[Truth and Opinion.] 

" More than half a century ago a Journalist 
properly observed, that the question is not 
whether all Truths are fit to be told? but 
whether all Opinions are fit to be published ? 
whether it is expedient that every individual 
should propagate and defend what he lookt upon 
as truth ? Every real truth is fit to be told ; 
but every opinion that is engendered in the fer- 
mentation of a superficial head, with an irregu- 
lar fancy, may not be fit to be told, however 
plausible it may be rendered by a tinsel clothing 
of metaphysical sophistry." — Monthly Review, 
vol. 64, p. 499. 



if let loose from the discipUne of fear, beeone 
the occasion of many spiritual mischids. k. 
deed joy without fear is only proper fiar tbe 
state of Heaven, and for those blessed souls wb 
are confirmed in grace and can sin no mofv: 
but for frailer mortals, who are always eitber 
under the power of sin, or at least under tk 
assaults of it, for such to rejoice without \k 
restraint of fear, is pure ignorance of <Hir state 
as well as an occasion to betray us into worse.' 
— Dean Young's Sermons, vol. 2, p. 263. 

^* It is observed in naturals that men of t 
complexional fear, that is, they who have tJK 
passion of fear too much abounding in thdi 
temper, are not Jit for action, because tbeir 
spirits are always clogged with coldness aad 
misgiving and irresolution ; and likewise on tk 
contrary, men of a complexional joy, that is, 
they whose spirits are idways simmerii^ and 
leaping into gayety, are not wise in action, be- 
cause they are apt to act rashly and disordeHj; 
and therefore the truly wise and useful com- 
plexion is that where these two passions an 
properly mixt ; where there is a due proportioii 
of joy to set us a-work, and a due proportion 
of fear to bound us within the limits of discrf- 
tion. And the same observation holds true in 
reference to religion ; where fear without yrj 
must necessarily hinder us from serving so uill- 
ingly as our duty requires, and joy without fear 
must necessarily hinder us from serving so w^ 
as our safety requires; and this is the reason 
why the Psalmist injoins us to mix these affec- 
tions, and * rejoice unto God with trembling.'' " 
— Dean Young's Sermons, vcfl. 2, p. 251. 



[Hervey upon Boston's FourfM State.] 

Hebvet says of Boston's * Fourfold State,' 
^^If another celebrated treatise is styled Tkt 
Whole Duty of Man, I would call this the WhoU 
of Man ; as it comprises what he uhu by crea- 
tion, what he is by transgression, what he ihonU 
be through grace, and then what he will be in 
glory." — Note to Theron and Aspano, Dia- 
logue 9. 



[Religious Joy and Fear.] 

'^Gallius (among other examples to the 
same purpose) tells of a Roman Matron, who 
seeing her son return from the battle of Cannae, 
where she apprehended he had been slain, im- 
mediately fell down dead, being overcome with 
the excess of joy which she conceived at the 
light. And thus as natural joy, though it be 
the very life of our life, may, if ungovemed, be 
the occasion of natural mischiefs; so religious 
joy, though it be the very life of religion, may, 



[Jewish Resurrection.] 
*^ The Jews commonly express resurreotioo 
by regermination, or growing up again like a 
plant. So they do in that strange tradition of 
theirs : of the Luz, an immortal little bone io 
the bottom of the Spina dorsi ; w^hioh, though 
our anatomists are bound to deride as a kind of 
IVrro incognita in the le&ser world, yet their* 
(who know the bones too but by tradition), ^^ 
tell ye that there it is, and that it was created 
by God in an unalterable state of incorruption; 
that it is of a slippery condition, and maketb 
the Body b%t believe that it groweth up with, 
or receiveth any nourishment from that ; whereas 
indeed the Luz is every ways immortally dis- 
posed, and out of whose ever living power, fer- 

1 Psalm IL IL 
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mented by a kind of dew from Heaven, all the 
dry bones shall be reunited and knit together, 
tnd the whole generation of mankind reomit 
again."— John Grboorik, p. 125. 



a 



[OnmipreMence of God.] 

Btrr will God dwell upon the earth ? The 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain him : how 
mocb less this House which we have built ? 

''*' All things are full of Grod. He is therefore 
called in the Holy tongue HammcLkom^ the 
place ; or that Fulness which fiUeth all in all. 
God (as the great Hermes) is a Circle, the 
centre whereof is every where, and the circum- 
ference nowhere. ^ If I climb up mto Heaven, 
Thov art there'; if I go down to Hell, Thou 
art there also.' 

'* Nor is he present only to these real capac- 
ities of Earth and Heaven, byt even also to those 
bnaginary spaces of incomprehensible receipt, 
and infinite extension. He is there where 
nothing else is, and nothing else is there where 
He is not." — John Grbqobie, p. 136. 



[Palladia.] 

"" TwAS a rule the trembling Heathens went 
by, to undertake nothing (nothing anew espe- 
cially) inauipicato, without some ominoua per^ 
formaneet : we may call it what we please, but 
they did it upon grounds thoroughly conceived 
in experience and effect, still attaining their 
end by what dark and secret ways of co-opera- 
tion so ever brought to pass, as undiscovered to 
themselves as to us. 

*•*■ Thus in building a city, the first business 
was the propitiation of the place by reconciling 
the Genius with a respective sacrifice."^ John 
Ghegorie's Works, p. 29. 

'* Th^ founders of old at the building of their 
principal cities, castles, or the like, caused their 
Astrologers to find out a lucky position of the 
heavens, under which the first stone might be 
laid. The Part of Fortune found out in this 
first figure was made the jitcendant of another. 
The first judged of the livelihood and duration. 
The second of the outward glory and fortune 
of the city ; under the infiuence of this latter 
configuration they erected a statue of brass, 
into which this Fortune and Genius of the city 
was to be called by art. Thus spirited with 
this secret power, it was disposed of in some 
eminent or recessful place of the city, and looked 
upon as that thing which was only concerned 
in the fortune and fatality of alL" — John Grkg- 
obik's Workt, p. 33. 



[EngHih Eccentricity.] 

HoRACB Walpolb says, the mo# remarkable 
thing he had observed abroad was, ^* that there 
are no people so obviously mad as the English. 
The French, the Italians, have great follies, 
great fiiults: but then they are so national, 



that they cease to be striking. In England 
tempers vary so excessively that almost every 
one^s faults are peculiar to himself. I take this 
diversity to proceed partly from our climate, 
partly from our government ; the first is change- 
able, and makes us queer, the latter permits 
our queemesses to operate as they please." — 
Letterty vol. 1, p. 43. 



[Cooke the Actor — hi$ Mental IntoxicationM.] 

CooKB the actor says in one of his Journals, 
^^ To use a strange expression, I am sometime^ 
in a kind of mental intoxication. Some I believe 
would call it insanity : I believe it is allied to 
it. I then can imagine m3rself in strange situa- 
tions, and in strange places. This humour, or 
whatever it is, comes uninvited, but is never- 
theless easily dispelled; at least generally so. 
When it cannot be dispelled, it must of course 
become madness.'^ 

Upon this curious passage his biographer 
renmrks, ** these mental intoxicatiom, it is need- 
less to observe, were the consequence of physic 
cat intoxicatione ; and it was in these humours, 
when he could * imagine himself in strange sit- 
uations and strange places.' But he used to 
indulge himself in a species of romancing that 
might perhaps be termed coherent madness.'' 
DuNLOp's Memoin of George Frederick Cooke, 
vol. 1, p. 104. 



[Oriental Tradition concerning AdanCe BurialJ] 

" It is a most confest tradition among the 
Eastern men (and St. Ephrem himself is very 
principal in. the authority) that Adam was com- 
manded by God (and left the same in charge to 
his posterity) that his dead body should be kept 
above ground till the fulness of time should 
come to commit it to the middle of the earth by 
a Priest of the Most High God. For Adam 
prophesied this reason for it, that there should 
be the Redeemer of him and all his posterity. — 
The Priest who was to ofiiciate at this funeral 
they say was Melohisedec, and that he buried 
this body at Salem, which might very well be 
the middle of the habitable world as then.— 
Therefore (as they say), this body of Adam was 
embalmed, and transmitted from father to son 
by a reverend and religious way of conveyance, 
till at last it was delivered up by Lamech into 
the hands of Noah, who being well advised of 
that fashion of the old world, which was to 
worship God toward a certain place, and eon* 
sidering with himself that this could not be 
towards the right (which was the east), under 
the inconstancy and inconvenience of a ship, 
appointed the middle of the ark for the place of 
prayer, and made it as holy as he could by the 
reverend presence of Adam's body. Towards 
this place therefore the prayer was said, not as 
terminating any the least moment of divine 
v/orship in the body (it were a stupid thing to 
think so), but where it ought to be^ and Mirhftt^^ 
all worahip^^TS do, oi ^o^]^!\ ds^mQK^AXcco&a^A^ 
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and onlT hun, m the very traditkm distinctly 
oleareth the case/'— Johm Greqorib, p. 121. 



[J\radUi(m concerning the Separation of Sexet 
at Prayer in the ^rk.] 

**Thkrx is a tradition that in the Ark ^so 
soon as ever the day began to break, Noah stood 
up towards the Body of Adam, and before the 
Lord, he and his sons Sem, Ham and Japheth ; 
and Noah prayed, and his son?, and the women 
answered from another part of the Ark, Amen, 
Lord/ Whence you may note too (if the tra- 
dition be sonnd enough), the antiquity of that fit 
custom (obtaining still especially in the Eastern 
parts), of the separation of sexes, or the setting 
of women apart from the men in the Houses of 
God. Which sure was a matter of no slight 
oonoemment, if it could not be neglected, no, not 
in the ark, in so great a straightness and distress 
of congregation."— John Greoorie, p. 122. 



[Egyptian Doctrine of Reeurrection,] 

"In hieroglyphical learning the Egyptians 
set down the axit of a pyramis for the Soul, and 
therefore the figures of their sepulchres were 
pyramidal. The mystery is geometrical : that 
as by the conversion or turning about of a pyr- 
amid upon his axis, the axis remaining still the 
same, there is a mathematical creation of a new 
solid or cone, so by the revolution of a certain 
time of years about the soul, the soul continuing 
stUl the same in a constant course of immor- 
tality, a new body shall arise and reunite again. 
— ^Indeed he that will turn over the books de 
perenm Philoeophia, will find that these Hea- 
thens did believe not only this, but the greatest 
part of our divinity more than we ourselv^ss do." 
-—John Greoorie, p. 124. 



[Propoeed Centonhip for Circulating Libra" 

riet.] 

" * In my humble opinion,' says Cooke the 
aotor, ^a licenser is as necessary for a circu- 
lating library as for dramatic productions in- 
tended for representation ; especially when it is 
oomidered how young people, especially girls, 
often procure, and sometimes in a secret manner, 
books of so evil a tendency, that not only their 
time is most shamefully wasted, but their morals 
and manners tainted and warped for the re- 
mainder of their lives. I am firmly of opinion 
that many females owe the loss of reputation to 
the pernicious publications too often found in 
those dangerous seminaries." — ^Dunlop's Me^ 
moire of Cooke^ vol. 1, p. 202. 



[CrecTt Invention of Block-Printing.] 

Thb Monthly Review for February, 1782, 
contains a brief article on the ^Biographical 
Memoirs of William Ged, including a particular 
aoooimt of his progress in the art of block- 
printing.' "We have here," it says, "some 



authentic documents of an ingcnioos tho^h 
unsuccessful invention, and some fogitiTe ne- 
moirs of the inventor and bis £unily. Mr. 
Ged's scheme for block-printing, with hit ea- 
cution of the specimen which he produced, vm 
certainly curious ; but had his inventkn bea 
found in all respects superior to the method of 
printing by single types, we caonot snppoa 
that it would have proved unsoccessfoL Sil^ 
ficient trial was made, and though perhaps tooM 
unfair practices were chargeable on certiii 
persons who were interested in opposing « 
undermining Mr. Ged*s undertaking, yet beik 
our Universities and private printers seem to 
have been nothing loth in consigning not Qsh 
the artist, but his performances to that obliricD 
from which these Memoirs are designed to 
rescue them." 



[Divine Marke originally imprinted upon JKm.] 

" According to the Cabaiists, the first msa 
Adam, and all the rest of mankind in hb rigkt, 
had divine original marks imprinted upon then 
by the finger of God. These marks they ctU 
Pachad and Che$ed. The first was to keep tbe 
beasts in awe of men ; the latter to keep raee 
in love one with another. The first they other- 
wise call the left hand and sword, the other the 
right hand and sceptre of Grod. These charac* 
ters at the first were very strong, and of grest 
prevail. But since the prevarication, these 
Traditioners say, they grew very much defaced 
and worn, and very hardly to be distinguished 
either by man or beast ; not utterly defaced, 
but partly remaining, and so much the more or 
less legible, as the man hath more or less blotted 
out the Image of Grod in him."-^OHs Greg- 
ORIE, p. 67. 



[jSerial Navigation,] 

" The air itself," says John Greoorie (who 
died in 1646), "is not so unlike to water, bot 
that (as some undertake) it may be demonstrsted 
to be navigable ; and that a ship may sail opoa 
the convexity thereof by the same reason that 
it is carried upon the ocean." — Grsgoeix's 
Works, p. 113. 

There are these references in the margin to 
this passage, Jilbert. de Saxon, lib. 3. Phypt- 
q. 6. art. 62. conclus. 3. Mendoze virid, lib. i 
problem 47. 



[Reeurreclion of the Sioallows.] 

"It b true of the swallows," says Joan 
Greoorie, in his Sermon on the Resurrectiom 
" by a certain and confest experience, that whea 
the winter cometh they lie down in the hollow 
of a tree, and there falling asleep, quietly resolve 
into their first principles ; but at the Spring's 
appnuush, they are not so (though thoroughly) 
dead, but that they hedr the stUl voice U re- 
turning Nature, and awakened out of their masSi 
rise up every one to their life again." — ^P. 62. 
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[The Runic Calendar.] 

'^ The Runic Wooden Kalendar useth to dis- 
tinguish holidays, not as we and other folk do, 
but by a ptetty kind of hieroglyphicai memory. 
As, instead of St. Gregory's day they set yon 
down in a picture a schoolmaster holding a rod 
and ferule in his hands. It is because at that 
tisie, as being about thet beginning of the Spring, 
they use to send their children first to school. 
And some are so superstitiously given, as upon 
this night to have their children asked the 
question in their sleep, whether they have any 
mind to book, or no ; and if they say yes, they 
count it for a very good presage. But if the 
children answer nothing, or nothing to that pur- 
pose they put them over to the j^ough." — John 
G&sGoaiB, p> 112. 



[Man Bom to Slavery,] 

*' Thc pride and folly of our nature discover 
themselves together in nothing so much as in 
the pretence to liberty ; for man was bom to 
serve, and God has only left it to our discretion 
what master we will chuse: we may serve 
Him if we please, and his service certainly 
brings us to that liberty we long for; but no 
sooner are we loose from his service, but we 
necessarily fail into the service of our own lusts 
and comiation, which is an infamous and fruit- 
less and desperate bondage. 

*' We find the Pharisees boasting of liberty^ 
as their birthright, * We toere bom fret? But 
our Saviour checks them with this answer, 
^Whowever comnUtteth tin it the tervant of 
«m.'' Alas! we overween and mistake our- 
selves. None are bom free; Nature itself 
makes us bonds; and the unruly desires we 
are bora withal, bring us to shivery unavoidable, 
unless we escape through the protection of our 
rightful master : ^ If the Son make utfree^ then 
are we free indeed.^ It is therefore that Christ 
is called our Redeemer, that is, he who buys us 
out of slavery; and his service is our actual 
redemption ;-— that is, it instates us in that free- 
dom which he has purchased for us." — Dean 
Young's Sermont, voL 2, p. 311-3. 



[On Reforming the Articlet and Liturgy.] 

In reviewing the* Discourses on the Prophe- 
eies of Dr. Bagot, then Dean of Christ Church 
the [Monthly] Reviewer says, **the preacher, 
like a true and faithful son of the Church, is a 
warm advocate for the doctrine of atonement, 
by a vicarious punishment ; but he only repeats 
what has been often said ; and what good pur- 
pose can be answered by such repetition we 
cannot conceive. Sueh doctrines appear to us 
to have no foundation in Scripture, and to be 
ntterly repugnant to the principles of common 
sense. But we must not treat them with too 
much severity out of tendemess to our grand- 
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mothers, as the good old ladies may possibly 
derive p^reat consolation from them. Perhaps 
too the Doctor himself was influenced by some 
such piont motives : if so, his piety will, no 
doubt, be properly rewarded. — 

— " We have heard of clergymen who were 
fierce for moderation ; but Dr. Bagot is fierce, 
very fierce, indeed, againtt it. It may be 
proper however to acquaint him, that some of 
the brightest ornaments of the Church, in the 
highest stations too, for whose learning, abilities 
and virtues our author professes the greatest 
regard, make no scrapie of declaring that both 
our articles and liturgy stand much in need of 
reformation. Dr. Bagot may call the moderation 
of such persons by whatever name he pleases ; 
in our opinion it does them great honour. We 
have an extensive acquaintance among the 
clergy, and have the satisfaction to know, that 
almost all of them, how much so ever they may 
difler in other matters, agree in this that a 
reformation is earnestly to be wished for. There 
are no doubt several reasons which may be as- 
signed for that indifi*erence to religion so visible 
to every eye, and for the wide spread of infidel- 
ity ; but he must be little acquainted with the 
spirit of the present times, who does not see 
that both the one and the other are, in some 
considerable degree, owing to the gross absurd- 
ity and unintelligible jargon of some of those 
articles of our Church, to which an unfeigned 
assent is required by all those who minister in 
it. As men generally take their notions of 
Christianity, not from the Scriptures, but fVom 
creeds, formularies, and confessions of faith, if 
the doctrines contained in our articles, taken 
in their plain and obvious sense, are the gen- 
uine doctrines of Christianity, is it to be won- 
dered at that the number of unbelievers is so 
great?" 

The argument which provoked this wolf to 
throw ofi* his sheep's clothing, are thus represent- 
ed in the same article : " The Doctor tells us that 
our established Church maintains, in its creeds 
and articles, those very doctrines which have 
been held forth by the mouth of the Prophets 
since the world began, as the essential doctrines 
of that faith by which all men should be saved. 
We should be cautious, he says, of admitting 
any alterations in an establishment which has 
for ages secured the Trath to us, amidst the 
repeated and violent attacks of enemies of dif- 
ferent complexions and difierent denominations. 
He further observes, that we have of late, been 
loudly called upon; that the principles of the 
Reformation are pleaded on behalf of farther 
changes; and that the moderation of some 
among us would lead them to attempt to silence 
clamour by making coneessions in points of in- 
difierence. But it should be remembered, we 
are told, that points actually indifferent are 
never the objects of clamour; whatever its pre- 
tensions may be, it always really means some- 
thing more. Indeed it hath now spoken out, 
the Doctor, says \ and \1 Sa Vmaocda vrvtSsic^ 
[ that tho pnno\p\ea on 'v\qs^ ^^ '^tx&sircfiabSiSssGK 
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fomMrly proceeded, plead now ^nth equal force 
against the alterations contended for. The 
great truths of the Gospel were the object then, 
and are so now. Moderation, pretended with 
respect to these, should be called by another 
name. — Such is the spirit that breathes through 
this pertbrmance." — Vol. 64,^Jane, 1781, pp. 
409-16. 



[Lady Huntingdon.] 

Mrs. Montaou says in one of her letters 
(vol. 4, p 18), *'*' I have seen very little of Lady 
Huntingdon, so am not a judge of her merit : if 
I wanted to paint a fanatic, I should desire her 
to sit for the picture (1755). 1 believe and 
hope she means well; but she makes herself 
ridiculous to the pro(ane, and dangerous to the 
good.'* 



[WeiUy and ' The Brethren:] 

Ths Monthly Reviewer of Crantz's History 
of the Brethren says — ^' What did Mr. Wesley 
alledge against the Brethren ? Nothing in par- 
ticular. He gave his head an emphatic shake, 
and, like the Ghost in Hamlet, said, that *he 
could a tale unfold.' And what hindered him 
from doing this essential service to the Church? 
Why did he not unfold the hideous mystery, 
and detect iitiposture and wickedness in their 
dark retreats, that others might take warning, 
and either avoid the society of these atrocious 
men, or ^ come out from amongst them, and bo 
separate, that they might not be partakers of 
their evil deeds?' Why did he not. — But we 
forbear to ask him any more questions. We 
are convinced that his tale would have lost all 
its terrors if it had been unfolded. He hath 
artfully thrown it into the shade, that imagina- 
tion might conceive strange ideas of it from not 
seeing iu extent." — Vol. 64, p. 209. 



[The Jbbe Jtaynal.] 

Horace Walpolb says of the work to which 
Cowper refers, '^It tells one every thing in 
the world ; — how to make conquests, invasions, 
blunders, settlements, bankruptcies, fortunes, 
&c. ; tells you the natural and historical history 
of all nations ; talks commerce, navigation, tea, 
coflee, china, mines, salt, spices; of the Portu- 
gueze, English, French, Dutch, Danes, Span- 
iards, Arabs, Caraoans, Persians, Indians; of 
Louis XIV. and the King of Prussia; of La 
Bourdonnois Duplex and Admiral Saunders ; of 
vice, and women that danced naked ; of camels, 
ginghams and muslins; of millions of millions 
of livres, pounds, rupees and cowries ; of iron, 
cables, and Circassian women ; of Law and the 
Mississippi; and against all governments and 
religions : this and every thing else is in the 
two first first volumes. I cannot conceive what 
is left for the four others. And all is so mixed, 
that you learn forty new trades and fifty new 
histories in a single chapter. There is spirit, 



wit and clearness ;^-and if there were but less 
avoirdupoise weight in it, would be the richest 
book in the world in materials, — but figures to 
me are so many cyphers, and cmly put me is 
mind of children that say an hundred hondred 
hundred millions.. However it has made « 
learned enough to talk about Mr. Sykes and the 
secret committee — (upon East India afiairs)^- 
which is all that any body talks of at preseat." 
— Correapondence^ vol. 3, p. 415. 



[The Earthquake at Lisbon.] 

** Thkrb is a most dreadful account of so 
earthquake in Lisbon, but several people wiD 
not believe it. There have been lately sach 
earthquakes and waterquakes, and rocks rent, 
and other strange phenomena, that one would 
think the world exceedingly out of repair."— 
Horace Walpole, Nov. 25, 1755, — Letterty 
vol. 1, p. 470. 

" BxTWREN the French and the earthquakes,*' 
says Horace Walpole, writing to Mr. Conway 
(February 12, 1756), "jroo have no notion how 
good we are grown ; nobody makes a suit of 
clothes now but of sackcloth turned up with 
ashes. The fast was kept so devoutly that 
Dick Edgecumbe, finding a very lean hazard 
at White's, said with a sigh, * Lord, how the 
times are degenerated I Formerly a fast vronid 
have brought every body hither ; now it keeps 
every body away.' A few nights before, two 
men walking up the Strand, one said to the 
other, * Look how red the sky is ! Well, thank 
God I there is to be no masquerade.' " — Lettcrty 
vol. 1, p. 486. 



[Inconvenience of having a Show Houu.] 

*' I DO know by experience," says Horacz 
Walpole {Letten^ vol. 4, p. 256), " what a 
grievance it is to have a house worth being 
seen ; and though I submit in consequence to 
great inconveniences, they do not save me from 
many rudenesses. Mr. Southcote was forced 
to shut up his garden, for the savages who 
came as connoisseurs, scribbled a thousand bru- 
talities in the buildings, upon his religion. I 
myself, at Canons, saw a beautiful table of 
oriental alabaster, that had been split in two bj 
a buck in boots jumping up backwards to sit 
upon it." 



[PrevaUnce of Inhumanity.] 

"Humanity,'* says Horace Walpole, "is 
no match for cruelty. There are now and then 
such angelic beings as Mr. Hanway^ and Mr. 
Howard ; but our race in general is pestilently 
bad and malevolent. I have been these two 
yean wishing to promote my excellent Mr. 
Porter's plan for alleviating the woes of cHun- 
ney-sweepers, but never could make impres- 
sion on three people ; on the contrary have 
generally caused a smile." 
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[Fleet Marriagei.] 

Mant of the Fleet pai'son-and-tavern keep- 
n the neighbourhood fitted up a room in 
respective lodgings, or houses, as a chapel. 

parsons took the fees, allowing a portion 
e pljers, &c. ; and the tavern-keepers, be- 

sharing in the fees, derived a profit from 
sale of liquors which the wedding-party 
k. In some instances the tavern-keepei*s 
a parson on their establishment at a weekly 
J of twenty shillings; while others, upon 
Mlding-party arriving, sent for any clergy- 

they might please to employ, and divided 
fee with him. Most of the taverns within 
Pleet kept their own registers, in which (as 

as in their own books) the parsons entered 
weddings." — Burh's History of the Fleet 
riaga, p. 7. 



and both caressed and beaten, do they turn out 
a jot more tame when they are grown up ?" — 
Lettert, vol. 3, p. 159. 



[Legal Tautology.] 

I HOPS," says the Lawyer in Steelb^s 
aedy, **to see the day when the indenture 
i be the exact measure of the land that 
les by it ; for it is a discouragement to the 
m that every ignorant rogue of an heir 
old in a word or two understand his father's 
ining, and hold ten acres of land by half an 
9 of parchment. Let others think of logic, 
torio, and I know not what impertinence, 

mmd thou Tautology. What's the first 
ellence in a Lawyer ? Tautology. What's 

aecond? Tautology. What's the third? 
itobgy ', as an old pleader said of action.'^ 



[Character of the Portuguese,] 

April 14, 1763. 

Last night," says Horace Walpolb, " my 
lew arrived here from Portugal. He is 
soldierly and lively, and diverted us much 
his relations of the war and of the country, 
[sonfirms all we have heard of the villainy, 
tXHiery and ignorance of the Portuguese, 
of their aversion to the English ; but I could 
eive, even through his relation, that our 
ancies and contempt of them must have 
n a good deal of play to their antipathy." 
etUrt, vol. 2, p. 416. 



[Why Preaching it ineffectual.] 

T'rititso from Paris (March 10, 1766), 
LACE Walpole mentions a tract to laugh 
ermons, written lively by the Abb6 Coyer, 
Q a single idea. ** Though I agree," he 
i, " upon the inutility of the remedy he re- 
ts, I have no better opinion of that he would 
»titute. Preaching has not failed from the 
inning of the world till to-day, because inad- 
ate to the disease, but because the disease 
curable. If one preached to lions and tigers, 
Ud it cure them of thirsting for blood, and 
cing it when they have an opportunity? 
But when they are whelped ia the Tower, 



[Sentimental — in Irish.] 

Ladt Coventry. — ^This is the lady of whom 
Horace Walpole says, *^ at a great supper the 
other night at Lord Hertford's, if she was not 
the best humoured creature in the world, I 
should have made her angry. She said in a 
very vulgar accent, if she drank any more she 
should be muchibus ; 'Lord,' said Lady Mary 
Coke, *what is that?' — *0h, it is Irish for 
sentimental.^ " — Letters^ vol. 1, p. 498. 



[T^e Oreendale Oak.] 

Horace Walpole mentions cabinets and 
glasses at Welbeck *' wainscoted with the Green- 
dale Oak, which was so large, that an old stew- 
ard wisely cut a way through it, to make a 
triumphal passage for his lord and lady on their 
wedding, and only killed it." — Letters^ vol. 2, 
p. 8. 



[Poisonous Cosmetics.] 

" That pretty young woman. Lady Fortrose, 
Lady Harrington's eldest daughter, is at the 
point of death, killed, like Coventry and others, 
by white lead, of which nothing could break 
her."— Horace Walpole's Letters^ vol. 3, p. 
209. 



[PopeU Homer — a very pretty Booky hut not 

Homer.] 

" To cultivate the wild heaths, if not to exalt 
the majestic heights of Homer ; to diffuse over 
them a perpetual bloom ; an elysian fragrance, 
Pope found it necessary to exert all his ethereal 
spirit, all his luxuriant but well regulated fancy, 
ail his elegant and Attick taste. He applied 
every touch of the great painter, and with ex- 
quisite judgement, only where they were indis- 
pensable, and where the respective object would 
have been disagreeable, or flat, without them. 
Whatever pertinent and forcible epithet, flowing, 
harmonious, and golden verso, and spontaneous 
and happy rhyme could do, to warm the cold 
narrative, and to adorn the homely and low 
comparisons of Homer, was aflected by the art 
and the genius of Pope. In translating the old 
Grecian bard, our powerful and sweet magician 
well knew that his masterly command of rhyme 
was absolutely necessary to give relief to com- 
mon and tedious rhapsodies, and to complete 
the poetical fascination." — Memoirs of Percival 
Stockdale^ vol. 2, p. 50. 



[Archbishop Sharpens pertucuive Power of De- 

livery.] 

"He had naturaW'j tvo %»x ^«t Twastfi\ «!c^ 
yet there -wina som^vVivc^^ N^rj tkw^^i^% ^sA 
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harmonious in his eloeation, owing to the regn- 
l&rity and justness of his cadences, and the 
happy accommodation of the tone of his voice 
to the subject matter of which he was speak- 
ing, together with an observance of swift or 
slow measures of utterance as best suited the 
texture of his expressions, or best served to en- 
liven the sentiments he intended to convey ; so 
that, indeed, those discourses which are pub- 
lished to the world are only, as it were, the 
dead letter, in comparison of what they appeared 
under the persuasive power of his delivery, and 
want that quickening spirit that gave such life 
and inimitable beauty to them in the mouth of 
their author. '^-~£t/e of Archbiikop Sharpe^ voL 
t, p. 35. 



[Provision for tke Clergy. ] 

**THsaK was great reason why this way 
should be chosen rather than any other ; because 
it was sufficient for the persons to be provided 
for ', it was most equal with respect to the per- 
sons who were to find the maintenance ; it was 
the way most anciently and universally practised 
(there being footsteps of it before the law, it 
being eommanded by the law, it being received 
by many of the heathen nations) ; and lastly, it 
was the way that obtained in aknost all Chris- 
tian eoontries, when churches (especially when 
parishes) came to be settled." — Life of Arch- 
btshop Skarpe, voL 2, p. 13. 



common to see them purchase those estates 
that the eldest branches of their respective fim* 
ilies have been obliged to part with."—^ 
BORNE 's Collection of Voyage* and IVaseit, tbI. 
1, p. 149. — Vintage of D. dfonzaUi. 



[Bristol Shopkeepers.] 

*^Thk shopkeepers of Bristol, who ire k 
general wholesale men, have so great in inhad 
trade, that they maintain carriers, just ts ^ 
London tradesmen do, not only to Bath and to 
Wells and Exeter, but to Frome, and all tlx 
principal counties and towns from Southamptfli 
even to the banks of the Trent." — Vofoge oj 
D. Gonzales. — Osborne's Collection^ vol. 1, jn 
100. 



Sold and Body. 

'* Great Nature she doth cloathe the Soul 

within 
A Fleshly Garment which the Fates do spin ; 
And when these Garments are grown old and 

bare, 
With sickness torn, Death takes them off with 

care. 
And folds them up in Peace and quiet Rest ; 
8o lays them safe within an Earthly Chest, 
Then scours them and makes them sweet and 

clean, 
Fit for the soul to wear those cloaths again.'' 
Duchess of Newcastle, Poems, p. 135. 



[London Merchants.] 

" The merchants and tradesmen of the first 
rate in London are generally masters of a larger 
cash than they have occasion to make use of in 
the way of trade, whereby they are always pro- 
vided against accidents, and arc enabled to make 
an advantageous purchase when it offers. And 
in, this they difier from the merchants of other 
countries, that they know when they have 
enough ; for they retire to their estates, and en- 
joy the fruits of their labours in the decline of 
life, reserving only business enough to divert 
their leisure hoars. They become gentlemen 
and magistrates in the counties where their 
estates lie; and as they are frequently the 
younger brothers of good families, it is not un- 



[Necessity of Watchfulness over Words and Je- 
ttons.] 

**Il y a tant de choses qu'on entend mal, 
tant d'autres qu'on gate en les otant de leor 
place, ou.en les d6pouillant de oe qui les eofi* 
ronne, il y en a tant qui ^chappent en certain 
momens de relachement et de foiblesse; tant, 
qui dites avec naivete peuvent ^tre mal inter* 
pr6t^e, qu'on ne pent trop veiller sur ses paroles 
et sur ses actions, qnand ce ne seroit que poor 
empccher nos amis de prendre nos sailUes poor 
des sentimens, et ces premieres idees que la re* 
flexion detruit pour Tetat habituel de noire 
ame. Et ce n'est point Id une hypocrisie ; csi 
dans cette circonspection il n'y a nulle ombre 
de faussetd ; et dans I'hypocrite tout est faux- 
II ne faut done rien laisser voir a nos meillenn 
amis, dont ils puissent se pr6valoir quand ils ne 
seront plus. II est bien facheux d'avoir a rod* 
gir dans un terns de ce que Ton aura fait oo dit 
par imprudence dans un autre." — Madams di 
Maintenon, MemoireSy tom. 6, p. 150. 



[French Ignorance of English Character.] 
When a tragedy imitated from the Gamester 
was brought upon the stage in Paris, in 1768, 
a French poet expressed his indignatioo in 
verses which show how little he understood the 
character of his own countrymen. 

^^ Laissons a nos voisins leurs exces sanguinaira: 
Malheur aux nations que le sang divertit I 
Ces exemples outres, ces farces mortuaires^ 
Ne satisfont ni fame ni P esprit. 
Les Francois ne sont point des tigres, desferottt, 
Qu'on ne peut amouvoir que par des treilt 
atroces.^^ 
Bachaumoiit, Mem. See. yc\. 4, p. 34. 



[Dr. James Scott and the Feet' Scrapers of Cam- 
bridge.] 

*' When a preacher was very obnoxious to 
the students at Cambridge, it was the custom 
for them to express disapprobation by scrapiag 
their Ceet. A very eloquent bat intriguing 
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preacher, Dr. James Scott, known as a politioal 
partisan by the pamphleteer and newspaper 
ajgnatures of Anti Sejanos and Old Slyboots, be- 
ing one day sainted thus, signified his intention 
of preaching against the practice of scraping ; 
and very shortly afterwards be performed it, 
taking for his text, ^ Keep thy foot token thou 
goett to the Hou$€ of God^ and be more ready 
to hear, than to give the tacriJUe of fodU ; for 
they contider not that they do evil.'' On its an- 
oooncement, the galleries became one scene of 
confusion aiid uproar; but Dr. Scott called to 
the Proctors to preserve silence. This being 
effected, be delivered a discourse so eloquent, as 
to extort universal approbation.'' — Cradock's 
MemoirSj vol. 4, p. 229, note. 



down regularly from father to son; 'and they 
will,' concluded the poor man, * be all the for- 
tune which my boy will inherit.' " — ^Bishof 
MiDDLXTON, Country Spectator, p. 208. 



[Wilke$'$ Pocket Handkerchief] 

"2 AouT. 1768. II nout e$t tfenu d* jingle- 
"terre du mouchoirt a la Wilkes; its $ont d'une 
treM belle toile, Jiu lieu de Jleurt iU eont t'mpri- 
wue et amtiennent la Lettre de ce prisonnier aux 
kabitaiu du Comte de Middlesex, Jl est repre- 
sente au mUieu, une plume a la main. Le mon- 
ument, tptelque frivoU qu^U soit,fait honneur a ce 
heros patriotique, et est propre a entretenir dcms 
toutes Us ames le noble enthousiasme qui le earae- 
lfru€."-~BACHAUMORT, jtffm. See, vol. 4, p. 80. 



[Instability of fortune. — Stability of a good 

Name] 

'*Thk most stately monument which our 
Churchyard boasts is that of a gentleman con- 
spicuous in the history of the wars of Charles I. 
If we may credit the inscription, he possessed a 
very ample fortune, which he considerably im- 
paired by his loyalty to his sovereign. When 
the royal party had been oompletefy defeated, 
and the unhappy monarch had been led to the 
block, the gentleman retired to France, where 
he died in the year 1659. His body, however, 
was sent for interment to his native towU; and 
two sons performed the last sad office. Of one 
of these I can find no memorials ; the remains 
of the other are deposited near those of his 
father, and a modest stone simply styles him 
mUes, After this I discover no vestige of the 
same family till 1749, which is the date of an 
epitaph informing the reader that the deceased 
was a tradesman, who had lived in indigence, 
but vims lineally descended from the loyal and 
brave soldier whose ashes were covered by the 
monument adjoining. Curious however to learn, 
whether so celebrated a family bad become ex- 
tinct, I made diligent enquiry about throughout 
the parish, and at length discovered in a mean 
cottage .a labouring man, who claimed the hon- 
ours of descent from this illustrious stock. He 
spelt his name somewhat differently from his 
forefathers, yet observed that his father before 
him did the same; but to convince me of the 
authenticity of his claims, he produced a pair 
of spurs, which the great general, his ancestor, 
bad worn at Marston-Moor. They had come 



[Religion is Christianity.] 

"You know," says Dr. Donnx, "I never 
fettered nor imprisoned the word religion ; not 
straitening it friarly ad religiones faetitias (as the 
Romans call well their Orders of Religion), nor 
immuring it in a Rome, or a Wittenberg, or a 
Geneva : they are all virtual beams of one sun, 
and wheresoever they find clay hearts, they 
harden them and moulder them into dust, and 
they entender and mollify waxen. They are 
not so contrary as the North and Soath Poles, 
in that they are connatural pieces of one circle. 
Religion is Christianity, which being too spirit- 
ual to be seen by us, doth therefore take an ap- 
parent body of good life and works ; so salvation 
requires an honest Christian. These are the 
two elements, and he which is elemented from 
these hath the complexion of a good roan and a 
fit friend. The diseases are, too much inten- 
tion into indiscreet zeal, and too much remiss- 
ness and negligence by giving scandal ; for our 
condition and state in this is as infirm as in our 
bodies, where physicians consider only two de- 
grees, — sickness and neutrality, — for there is no 
health in us." — Letters, p. 29. 



[Tile Primitive Monks.] 

"Thx primitive Monks," says Dr. Doicnb, 
" were excusable in their retirings and enclos- 
ure of themselves ; for even of these every one 
cultivated his own garden and orchard ; that is, 
his soul and body, by meditation and manufac- 
tures ; and they ought the world no more, sinoe 
they consumed none of her sweetness, nor begot 
others to burthen her." — Letters, p. 48. 



[Delusion of Romanism.] 

"I TBiicK," says DoxNB, "that as Copemicism 
in the mathematics hath carried earth farther up 
from the stupid centre, and yet not honoured it, 
nor advantaged it, because for the necessity of 
appearances, it hath carried heaven so much 
higher from it ; so the Roman profession seems 
to exhale and refine our wills from earthly dregs 
and lees, more than the Reformed, and so seems 
to bring us nearer heaven. But then that car- 
ries Heaven farther from us, by making us pass 
so many courts and offices of Saints in this life,, 
in all our petitions in this life, and lying in a 
painful prison in the next, during the pleasure, 
not of Him to whom we go and who must be 
our Judge, but of them irom whom we come, 
we know not our case."— Xetters, p. 102. 



[Sluni Prayers.] 

"I WOUZ.P rather," says Dokhv^ "tOAk^ 
short prayers thftn exXJOsA ^«a^ ^^>^^ ^^ 
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can neither be tarprised nor besieged ; for long 
prayers have more of the man, as ambition of 
eloquence and a complacency in the work, and 
more of the DeTil by often distractions; for 
afler in the beginning we have well intreated 
God to hearken, we speak no more to Him/' — 
LetterMy p. 111. 



[Defender of tht Ffntk,] 

" The Divines of these times," says DoitiiK, 
^'are become mere Advocates, as though re- 
ligion were a temporal inheritance ; they plead 
for it with all sophistications and illusions and 
forgeries. And herein are they likest advo- 
cates, that though they be feed by the way with 
dignities and other recompenses, yet that for 
which they plead is none of theirs. They write 
fw religion without it." — Lettert^ p. 160. 



ourselves ; and if we be firosen and eoatrtded 
with lower and dark fartnnes, we have vridui 
us a torch, a soul, lighter and warmer thaa taj 
without ; we are therefore oar own nmbreQu, 
and our own suus.^-^Donxb's Lttttn, p. 83. 



[ji Qp/utitm prop om m de d reloHvt to tht Supftm- 
acy of tht Romish Chunk, and tht Prerogc^ 
five of temporal Kingt.] 

" In the main point in question, I think truly 
there is a perplexity (as far as I see yet) ; and 
both sides may be in justice and innocence ; and 
the wounds which they inflict upon the adverse 
part are all te defendendo. For clearly our 
State cannot be safe without the oath; since 
they profess that Clerg3rmen, though traders, 
are no subjects, and that all the rest may be 
none to-morrow. And as clearly, the suprem- 
acy which the Roman Church pretend, were 
diminished, if it were limited ; and will as ill 
abide that, or disputation, as the prerogative of 
temporal kings; who being the only judges of 
their prerogative, why may not Roman Bishops 
(so enlightened as they are presumed by them) 
be good witnesses of their own supremacy, 
which is now so much impugned." — ^Donne's 
LetUrtj p. 161. 



[Ont Man'i Meat anothtr Mam't Poison.] 

" As some bodies are as wiiolesomely nour- 
ished as ours with aooms, and endure nsksd* 
ness, both which would be dangerous to as, tf 
we for them should leave our former habits, 
though their's were the primitive diet and cm* 
tom : so are many souls well fed with sneh 
forms and dressings of religion as would dis- 
temper and misbecome us, and make us oorrapt 
towards God." — ^Donms's Lettero^ p. 101. 



[IdUmeu to ht retisted on ReHgioui Gromidt.] 

** OifLT the observation of others upon me," 
says DoifTfK, ** is my preservation from eztreoe 
idleness ; else, I profess that I hate business fo 
much, as I am sometimes glad to remember that 
the Roman Church reads that verse j1 ntgoiii 
perambulante in tenebris, which we read froa 
the pestilence walking by night, so equal to nie 
do the plague and business deserve avoiding." 
— Letterty p. 142. 



[Oa of Gladneu,] 

'* The oleum UttituB (or oil of gladness), this 
balm of our lives, this alacrity which dignifies 
even our services to God, this gallant enemy of 
dejection and sadness (for which and wicked- 
ness the Italian allows but one word, tritte ; 
and in full condemnation whereof it was proph- 
esied of our blessed Saviour, non erit tristit in 
his conversation), must be sought and preserved 
diligently. And since it grows without us, we 
must be sure to gather it from the right tree." 
—Donne ^8 Letters, p. 45. 



StyU-said of some Paraphrase of Casar madt 
6y Lorenzo de Medici. 

^^ Est enim oratio non mannfacta, non brae- 
teata, non torta, sed suo ingenio erecta, Candida 
et quadrata; nee temere excurrens sed pedem 
servans, nee luxurians neo jejuna, nee lasciriens 
nee ingrata, duloiter gravis, graviter amabilis; 
verba electa et non captata, illustria non fucata, 
necessaria non qusesita, non explicantia rem, sed 
ipsis oculis subjicientia." — Picvs Mirandula, 
ff. 61. 



[Ourselves are our own Umbrellas, and our own 

Suns.] 

" Truly wheresoever we are, if we can but 
tell ourselves truly what and where we would 
be, we may make any state and place such ; for 
we are so composed, that if abundance or glory 
flooroh and melt us, we have an earthly oave, 
our bodies, to go into by oonsideration, and oool 



[Love of Sacred Sotig.] 

" Tou took me too literally, if you thought I 
meant in the least to discourage ^rou in your 
pursuit of poetry ; all I intended to say vaa, 
that if either vanity (that is a general and on- 
distinguishing desire of applause) or interest, or 
ambition, has any place in the breast of a poet, 
he stands a great chance in these our days of 
being severely disappointed ; and yet after all 
these passions are suppressed, there may remain 
in the mind of one, ingenti perculeus amore (and 
such I take you to be), incitements of a better 
sort, strong enough to make him write verse all 
his life, both for faJs own pleasure and that of aU 
posterity." — Gray to Beattie, MitfonTs Ed. yd. 
2, p. 459. 



[Political Inqtoators.] 

"I DESIRE to die," says Horace Walpoli 
to his friend Montagu, **when I have nobody 
left to laugh with me. I have never yet seen, 
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or heard, anything serious that was not ridicu- 
knis. Jesuits, Methodists, Philosophers, Poli- 
ticiaiis, the hypocrite Rousseau, the scoffer 
Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, the Humes, the 
Lyttletons, the Grenvilles, the atheist tyrant of 
Prussia, and the mountebank of history, Mr. 
Pitt, are all to me but impostors in their various 
ways. Fame or interest are their objects ; and 
after all their parade, I think a ploughman who 
sows, reads his almanack, and believes the stars 
hot so many farthing candles, created to pre- 
vent his fallbg into a ditch as he goes home at 
night, a wiser and more rational being ; and I 
am sure an honester than any of them. Oh I I 
am sick of visions and systems, that shove one 
another aside, and come over again, like the 
figtires in a moving picture. Rabolais bright- 
ens up to me as I see more of the world ; he 
treated it as it deserved, laughed at it all, and 
as I judge from myself ceased to hate it ; for I 
find hatred an unjust preference." — Corrttpond- 
r, vol. 3, p. 109. 



[Tki La$t Infirmity.] 

"I MADK a visit yesterday," ttays Horace 
Walpolb, ^^ to the Abbess of Panthemont, Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe's nieoe, and no chicken. I in- 
quired after her mother, Madame de Mezieres, 
and I thought I might to a spiritusl votary to 
immortality venture to say, that her mother 
must be very old^ she interrupted me tartly, 
and said, *No, her mother had been married 
extremely young.' Do but think of its seem- 
ing important to a saint to sink a vnrinkle of 
her own through an iron grate 1 Oh I we are 
ridiculous animals ; and if Angels have any fun 
in them, how we must divert them." — Letttrt, 
vol. 3, p. 308. 



[Over Readinest of tame Anglicant to Frater- 
nize with Rome.] 

*' If the Church of England's satisHed with 
being reconciled to the Church of Rome, and 
thinks it a compensation for the loss of Ameri- 
ca, and all credit in Europe, she is as silly an 
M woman as any granny in an alms-house. 
France is very glad we are grown such fools. 
She has got over all her prejudices, and made 
the Protestant Swiss Necker her comptroller- 
general. It is a little woeful that we are re- 
kpsing into the nonsense the rest of Europe is 
shaking off." — Hokack Walpole (1778), Let- 
ten^ vol. 4, p. 103. 



[Pope — Self.] 

"Is it true," says Hoeace Walpole (1768), 
"that ♦ ♦ ♦ * (?) is turned Methodist? It 
will be a great acquisition to the sect to have 
their hynms set by Giardini. Pope Joan Hunt- 
ingdon will be deposed, if the husband becomes 
first minister. I doubt too the saints will like 
to call at Canterbury and Winchester in their 



do not think their virtue a jot more obdurate 
than that of patriots." — LeUert, vol. 3, p. 250. 



[Catholic Religion Consumptive.] 

" Foe the Catholic religion," says Hoeace 
Walpole (1767), " I think it very consumptive. 
With a little patience, if Whitefield, Wesley, my 
Lady Huntingdon, and that rogue Madan live, 
I do not doubt but we shall have something 
very like it here. And yet I had rather live at 
the end of a tawdry religion than at the begin- 
ning, which is always more stem and hypo- 
critic." — LetUrs, vol. 3, p. 221. 



[Weightinett of jlntiquarian Reports.] 

Hoeace Walpole says of the Antiquarian 
Society, "that for their volumes, no mortal will 
ever touch them but an Antiquary. Theit 
Saxon and Danish discoveries are not worth 
more than monuments of the Hottentots ; and 
for Roman remains in Britain, they are upon a 
foot vrith what ideas we should get of Inige 
Jones, .if somebody was to publish views of 
huts and libuses that our officers run up at 
Senegal and Goree. Bishop Ljrttleton used to 
torment me with barrows and Roman camps; 
and I would as soon have attended to the turf 
graves in our churchyards." — Letters^ vol. 4, 
p. 130. 



[Truth and Casuistry.] 

" I BEGIN to think that, as litigious men tired 
with suits admit any arbitrament; and princes 
travailed with long and wasteful war, descend 
to such conditions of peace as they are soon 
after ashamed to have embraced; so philoso- 
phers, and so all sects of Christians, aAer long 
disputations and controversies, have allowed 
many things for positive and dogmatical truths 
which are not worthy of that dignity : and so 
many doctrines have grown to be the ordinary 
diet and food of our spirits, and have place in 
the pap of catechisms, which were admitted 
but as physic in that present distemper, or ac- 
cepted in a lazy weariness, when men, so they 
might have something to rely upon, and to ex- 
cuse themselves from more painful inquisition, 
never examined what that was. To which in- 
disposition of ours the Casuists are so indulgent 
as that they allow a conscience to adhere to 
any probable' opinion against a more probable, 
and do never bind him to seek out which is the 
more probable, but give him leave to dissemble 
it and to depart from it, if by mischance he 
come to know it." — Donne's Letters to several 
Persons of Honour, p. 12. 



[Fanaticism. Questionable jidvice.] 

" I HOPE the methodist, your neighbour, does 
not, like his patriarch Whitefield, encourage the 
people to forge, murder^ &o.^ in otdst \& Vck^^ 



way to Heaven. My charity is so small, that I the benefit o( b^ug covi«c\»^ «.X ^« ^gi^^^%. 
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That arch-rogae preached ktely a funeral ser- 
mon on one Gibson, hanged for forgery, and 
told his audience, that he could assure them 
Gibson was now in heaven, and that another 
fellow, executed at the same time, had the 
happiness of touching Gibson's coat as he was 
turned off. As little as you and I agree about 
a. hundred years ago, I do not desire a reign of 
ianatios. Oxford has begun with these rascab, 
and I hope Cambridge will wake. I do not 
mean that I would have them persecuted, 
which is what they wish; but I would have 
the clergy fight them and ridicule them." — 
Private Corretpondenee of Horace Walpolx, 
vol. 3, p. 239. 



[EftgUsh Tute and ClimaU,] 

'* Our poets learnt their trade of the Romans, 
and so adopted the terms of their masters. 
They talk of shady groves, purling streams, 
and cooling breezes, and we get sore throats 
and agues with attempting to realise these 
visions. Master Damon writes a song, and in- 
vites Miss Chloe to enjoy the cool of the even- 
ing, and the deuce a bit have we of any such 
thing as a cool evening. Zephyr is a north- 
east wind, that makes Damon button up to the 
chin, and pinches Chloe's nose till it is red and 
blue, and then they cry, tkit u a bad iummerj 
as if we ever had any other. The best sun we 
have, is made of Newcastle coal, and I am de- 
termined never to reckon upon any other. We 
ruin ourseWes with inviting over foreign trees, 
and make our houses clamber up hills to look at 
prospects. How our ancestors would laugh at 
OS, who knew there was no being comfortable, 
unless yon had a high hill before your nose, and 
a thick warm wood at your back 1 Taste is 
too freezing a commodity for us, and depend 
upon it, will go out of fa^on B.gBin "^Private 
Corretpondenee of Horacz Walpole, vol. 3, 
p. 244. 



[TWet ought to be Educated at much at Men.] 

'^ As your particular friend, will communicate 
a rare improvement on nature, which these great 
philosophers have made, and which would add 
considerable beauties to those parts which your 
lordship has already recovered from the viraste, 
and taught to look a little like a Christian coun- 
try. The secret is very simple, and yet de- 
manded the effort of a mighty genius to strike 
it out. It is nothing but this : Trees ought to 
be educated as much as men, and are strange 
awkward productions when not tanght to hold 
themselves upright, or bow on proper occasions. 
The academy de bellet lettret have even offered 
a prize for the man that shall recover the long- 
lost art of an ancient Greek, called le sieur 
Orpheey who instituted a dancing-school for 
plants, and gave a magnificent ball on the birth 
of the dauphin of Thrace, which was performed 
entirely by forest trees. In this whole kingdom 
there is no such thing as seeing a tree that is 



not well behaved. They are first stripped op 
and then cut down ; and you would as sooi 
meet a man with his hair about his ears as aa 
oak or ash. As the weather is very hot now, 
and the soil chalk, and the dust white, I asrare 
you it is very difficult, powdered as both are all 
over, to distinguish a tree from a hair-dreaaer. 
Lest this should sound like a travelling hypa- 
bole, I must advertise your lordship that thera 
is little difference in their heights ; for a tree of 
thirty years' growth being liable to be ma^ed 
as royal timber, the proprietors take care aot 
to let their trees live to the age of being enliit> 
ed, but bum them, and plant others as ofteD al- 
most as they change their fashions.'* — PrivaU 
Corretpondenee of Horace WAL^bi.K, voL 3} 
p. 309. 



[Walpolian Scepticitm.] 

^^ Iif my youth, philosophers were eager to 
ascribe every uncommon discovery to the del- 
uge j now it is the fashion to solve every ap- 
pearance by conflagrations. If there vras soch 
an inundation upon the earth, and such a fur- 
nace under it, I/im amazed that Noah and com- 
pany were not boiled to death. Indeed, I am 
a great sceptic about human reasonings; they 
predominate only for a time, like other mortal 
fashions, and are so often exploded after the 
mode is passed, that I hold them little mora 
serious, though they call themselves wisdom. 
How many have I Uved to see established and 
confuted I For instance, the necessity of a 
southern continent as a balance was supposed 
to be unanswerable-— and so it was, till Captaia 
Cook found there was no such thing. We are 
poor silly animals, we live for an instant upon a 
particle of a boundless universe, and are mooh 
like a butterfly that should argue about the 
nature of the seasons, and what creates their 
vicissitudes, and does not exist itself to see one 
annual revolution of them !" — Private Cont' 
tpandence of Horace Walpole, vol. 4, p. 370. 



[Manual Hom-booktJ] 

TowKSEND of Pewsey ^* was an excellent He- 
brew scholar, but he had not possessed himself 
of the roott of this venerable language by sol^ 
itary fagging ; he literally carried them at hif 
Jingert' endty marked a certain number of them 
(as be has himself assured me), on the broad 
nails of his large hands every morning ; conned 
and silently repeated these tri-literals, at eveiy 
vacemt moment of his busy hours during the 
day ; and when they were firmly fixed in his 
mind, obliterated them from his manual horn- 
bookt, which were thus prepared to receive a 
new series of roots on the succeeding morning. 

*^ If we reckon the roots at four and twenty 
hundred, and allow six to each expansive nail, 
and farther suppose that the sixty thus borne by 
the two hands, were fixed in the memory be- 
tween the morning and evening ablutions; we 
may attribute to Mr. Townsend the extraonli- 
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idnstry of having acquired a complete 
dge of the Hebrew, root and branch, in 
rt space of forty days." — Warner's Lit- 
leadUcHonUj vol. 2, p. 100. 

lvibs says * I well remember performing 
ipon my dusty shoes in the fields.' " — 
to C. C. 8. 14 Nov. 1836. 

tARLEs Llotd told me that Miss Seward's 
itance and antagonist Weston, used to in- 
nnets with a slate pencil upon his greasy 
breeches." 



[Fascination of Danger.] 

r the siege of Gibraltar Lieutenant Lowe 
12tlf regimeflt, a superintendent of the 
g parties, lost his leg by a shot, on the 
f the hill under the castle. He saw the 
)fore the fatal efiect, bat was fascinated 
ipot. This sudden arrest of the faculties 
t uncommon. Several instances occur- 
my own observation, where men totally 
&ve had their senses so engaged by a 
I its descent, that though ^nsible of their 
, even so far as to cry for assistance, 
ive been immediately fixed to the place, 
lat is more remarkable, these men have 
&ntaneously recovered themselves on its 
the ground, as to remove to a place of 
before the shell burst."-~DaiifKWATER, 



[Portraiti,] 

n pictures present not us, but a better 
d a more exact proportion, and with it 
St part of our wardrobe."— Farindon, 
p. 8. 



*A< Detfift Jmdge upon God's Coin,] 

E had not only blemished God's image, 
the Devil's face and superscription upon 
join." — Farindon, vol. 1, p. 11. 



[Dangers of Presumption.] 

men were not so soon good, they would 
so often evil ; if they were not sure, 
ould not err; and if they were not so 
hey would not be so much deceived." — 
)0N, Preface. 



[The Speech and the Speaker.] 

E are naturally carried," says Bishop 
ws, (p. 288) "of a good speech to en- 
he Author; partly in an honest inclina- 
i Solomon saith) to kiss the lips of him 
awereth upright words . (Prov. xxiv. 26) 
because it is matter of importance not 
• weigh quid dicatur, but also quis dicat. 
times we be more persuaded with the 
>f the speaker than with the body of the 



speech, and their positions move not so much as 
do their dispositions. It is very material in all 
(and is in this) to ask, q%$is hie loquitur / For 
who can chuse but speak all good of the 
speech ?" 



[The Grave~^n Hebrew.] 

" In the Hebrew tongue the Grave is called 
a S3magogue, as well as the Church." — Bishop 
Andrews, p. 151. 



[The Ibngue.] 

" Of the Tongue, the Psalmist saith, it is the 
best member we have, (Ps. cviii. 1,) and St. 
James, (c. iii. 6.) it is the worst, and marreth 
all the rest. The nature of the Tongue, thus 
being both good and bad, roaketb that our speech 
is of the same complexion, good and bad like- 
wise."— Bishop Andrews, p. 287. 



[We should regard our Ends no less than our 

jicts.] 

*' Reuoion and Reason both teach us, in all 
things to regard both Q^id and Utquid; no lose 
to what end we do, than what we do : and both 
of them censure not only what is done to an evil 
end, wickedly ; but what is done to no end, 
vainly." — Bishop Andrews, p. 287. 



"Waste words, addle questions."— Bishop 
Andrews, p. 287. 



[Sowiiigy not Scattering.] 

^^*OiKovo/jUat a dispensation, not a dissipation; 
a laying forth, not diauKOfyirttrfio^, a casting away ; 
a wary sowing, not a heedless scattering, and a 
sowing, x^^P^t oi) 1^X0x9, by handfulls, not by 
basketfulls, as the heathen man well said."-^ 
Bishop Andrews, p. 287. 



[Motives, Real and Pretended.] 

" It is one of the mysteries of Iniquity, that, 
ever there be two Quta'< belonging to bad pur- 
poses, (as St. Mark saith :) h iavrol^t within, 
in heart ; the other, Xiyovrec, without, in speech. 
Another quia they think in their hearts, and 
another they speak in our ears, which is the non 
quia. The one a true cause, inwardly intended ; 
the other only a colour, outwardly pretended." 
— Bishop Andrews, p. 290. 



[Brief Sentences.] 

Remember Lot's wife. Luke xvii. 32. Upon 
this text Bishop Andrews begins a sermon 
thus : 

"The words are few, and the sentence short; 
no one in Scripture so short. But it fareth with 
Sentences as with Coins : m Cwsns^^ >5wi."^ ^^c«X 
are in smaUesl com^paaa ooxAncoi ^^^\«&\.^^^saa^ 
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are best esteemed; and in Sentences, those that 
in fewest words comprize most matter, are most 
praised. Which, as of all sentences it is true, 
so specially of those that are marked with me- 
mento. In them the shorter the better; the 
better and the better carried away; and the 
better kept ; and the better called for when we 
need it. And such is this here, of rich contents, 
and withall, exceedingly compendious : so that 
we must needs be without all excuse, it being 
but three words and but five syllables, if we do 
not remember it." — P. 299. 



[Bishop Homers Sentibility to Mutic] 

The father of Bishop Home ^' was of so mild 
and quiet a temper, that he studiously avoided 
giving trouble on any occasion. When his son 
was an infant, he used to wake bim with play- 
ing upon a flute, that the change from sleeping 
to waking might be gradual and pleasant, and 
not produce em outcry. What impression this 
early custom of hb father might make upon his 
temper we cannot say ; but certainly he was re- 
markable as he grew up for a tender feeling of 
music, especially that of the Church." — ^Jones 
0/ Naylandj vol. 6, p. 25. 



lBi$hop Andrewo-^kU Careful Preackimg\ 

It is said of Bishop Andrews, by the Bisaof 
of Ely in his Funeral Sermon, ^* He was alw&ji 
a diligent and careful preacher. Most of Jus 
solemn sermons he was most careful o^ and 
exact. I dare say few of them but they passed 
his hand and were thrice revised before they 
wore preached ; and he ever disliked ofieo and 
loose preaching, without study of antiquity, and 
he would be bold with himself and say, wAm 
he preached ttcice a day at St, GiU»-$, he protd 
once:—?. 21. 



[A Useful Life — exemplified in Bishop Home.] 

^^ Surely the life of such a man as this ought 
not to be forgotten. I, who saw and heard so 
much of it, shall, I trust, never recollect it with- 
out being the better for it ; and if I can succeed 
in showing it so truly to the world that they 
also may be the better for it, I shall do them 
an acceptable service. I have heard it said that 
he was a person whose life was not productive 
of events considerable enough to furnish matter 
for a history. But they who judge thus, have 
taken but a superficial view of human life, and 
do not rightly measure the importance of the 
different events which happen to difierent sorts 
of men. The Doctor, I must allow, was no 
circumnavigator; he neither sailed with Drake, 
Anson, nor Cook ; but he was a man whose 
mind surveyed the intellectual world, and 
brought home from thence many excellent ob- 
servations for the benefit of his native country. 
The same difi*erence is found between him and 
some other men who have been the subject of 
history, as between the life of a bee and that of 
the wasp or hornet. The latter may boast of 
their encroachments and depredations, and value 
themselves on being a plague and a terror to 
mankind. But let it rather be my amusement 
to follow and observe the motions of the bee. 
Her journeys are always pleasant ; the objects 
of her attention are beautiful to the eye, and she 
passes none of these over without examining 
what is to be extracted from them : her work- 
manship is admirable ; her oeconomy is a lesson 
of wisdom to the world ; she may be accounted 
little among them that fly, but the fruit of her 
labour is the chief of sweet things."— Jones of 
Nayland, concerning Bishop Home, 



[Rage for Sermons in Bishop AndreuPs 7W.] 

^' Hearing of the Word is grown into soek 
request, as it hath got the start of all the rest of 
the parts of God's service. So as, but that van 
we are the world will not like any one tking 
long, it may justly be feared lest this part «a/Hi| 
out the rest should grow indeed the sole aod 
only worship of God. This way our age b af- 
fected ; now is the world of sermons. For proof 
whereof, (as if all godliness were in hearing of 
sermons) take this very place, the House of God 
which you now see meetly well replenished; 
come at any other parts of the service of God^ 
(parts, I say, of the service of God, no lest 
than this; you shall find it in a manner desolate. 
And not here only ; but go any whither else, 
ye shall find even the like." — ^Bishop Andrews, 
p. 131. 



[Psalms and Proverbs.] 

" It was Moses the man of God, that by 
special directions from God Himself, (Dent, 
xix.) began and brought up this order, first of 
making men's duty into music, putting it into 
their mouths, that so with the sweetness of 
melody it might be conveyed into their minds. 
And David since continued it, and brought it to 
perfection, as having a special grace and felicity, 
he for a song, and his son Solomon for a proverb: 
by which two, the unhappy adage and a wantoa 
song, Satan hath ever breathed most of bis in- 
fection and poison into the mind of man. Nov 
in this holy and heavenly use of his harp, he 
doth by his tunes (as it were), teach all sorts 
of men how to tune themselves." — BisHor An- 
drews, p. 144. 



[ Systematical Evations of the Laws.] 

"There be of these same mali mores that 
like tubera terra shoot out daily, no man knows 
whence or how ; never heard of before. These, 
if they be suffered to grow, will bring all out 
of course. And grow they do ; for even of them, 
some that have penalties already set (I know 
not how), such a head they get, as they oot- 
grow their punishments. Besides, those that 
should keep all in coarse, the Laws themselves 
are in danger too. There be a sort of meo (I 
may well say of the S/nagogue of Satan), that 
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heir ways and bend their wits to nothing 
en to device how to fret through the Laws, 
a as they be made. These go to the found- 
(for so are the Laws) and in a sort, though 
unother manner, seek to blow up all." — 
p AthdexwSj p. 149. 



Tood Actions liable to III Comtruction.] 

'his consideration ofiereth itself, — (nothing 
int, but wholesome and requisite to be 
to mind of all that mean to do well,) 
hings well done shall be evil taken; and 
good actions have no good constructions ; 
bat is received with the left hand, that is 
m1 with the right." — Bishop Andrews, 

r. 



[What it a true Congregation?] 

LNP in very deed, if we consider it well, 
the virtue (this of concord) that is most 
r, nay, euential to a congregation : with- 
, a gregation it may be, but no congrega- 
The con is gone ; a ditgregation rather." 
mor Andrews, p. 156. 



[The Plague in 1603.] 
Ierb (in the text) is mention of a Plague, 
Teat Plague. — The same axe is laid to the 
of our trees. Or, rather, because an axe 
g in cutting down of one tree, the razor is 
for us, that sweeps away a great number 
Ts at once, as Esai calleth it (vii. 10) or a 
B that mowes down grass, a great deal at 
" — Bishop Andrews, p. 159. 



[Signification of the term Plague.] 
lie very name of the Plague, Dtber in 
!w, sheweth there is a recuon, there is a 
why it cometh. And the English word 
If, coming from the Latin word Plaga, 
. is properly ti stroke, necessarily inferreth 
«." — Bishop Andrews, p. 161. 



[Something Serious.] 

E livre n'est pas fait pour ceux qui n^ai- 
que les lectures frivoles. Et tout homme 
I, ou faible, ou ignorant qui osera le lire 
loiter, sera peut-etre 6tonn6 d'etre change 
autre homme." — Preface to the Eloge et 
tt de Pascal, 1778. 



[A Hint to Revieufers.] 

'ai parl6 beauconp de moi dans cette 
^e, sans recourir, ni an phiriel, ni a la 
me personne. L'usage de supprimer le 
{He Tausterite jans^niste a introduit, me 
plus propre a embarrasser le style, qu'a 
er la modestie de Fauteur. On ne pent 
ors me soup9onner dr/vanit6. Je ne me 
e point ; et en parlant de moi, on ne sait 



pas de qui je parle." — Preface de FUlustre jiuteur 
de V Eloge de Pascal. 



[Jnfant Ambition.] 

.*' TouTE I'ambition des enfans est de devenir 
hommes. lis ne voient dans les hommes que la 
sup^riorite de leurs forces ; et ils ne peuvent 
savoir combien les pr6jug6s ct les passions ren- 
dent si souvent les hommes plus faibles et plus 
malheureux que des enfans."— £/o^e<2e Pascal. 



[Pascal and the Jansenists.] 

" CPest a lui que les Jansenistes ont dii V usage 
de ne jamais parler de sot qu' a la troisieme 
personne, et de substituer par tout Ton au moi ; 
comme s^U n'y avait pas bien plus de veritable 
modestie a parler de soi avec simplieite, qu^ a 
chercher des toumures pour avoir tair de n^en 
point parler. C^etait surtout a la vanite des 
auteurs que Pascal imposait cette loi. Jl ne 
pouvait souffrir qu* on dit mon discours, mon 
livre ; et ii disait auez plaisamment a ce sujet, 
que ne disent-ils notre discours, notre livre, vu 
que d'ordinaire il y a plus en cela du bien d'antrui 
que du leur." — Eloge de Pcucal. 



[No Prophecy of Private InterpretcUion.] 

" Peter Peterson published Animadver- 
siones in Joannes Craig principia Mathematica, 
London, 1701, in which bo fixed upon 1789 as 
the year when the Christian religion would cease 
to be credible. Then too, he inferred the end 
of the world would take place, especially as the 
Comet of 1661 was then to return." 



[Fallacy of Conscience.] 

*^ Jamais on ne fait le mal si plainement et si 
gaiement, que quand on le fait par un faux prin- 
cipe de conscience." — Pascal. 



[Intuitive Sense of Words] 

La Geometrie. *' Elle ne defiuit aucune de 
ces cboscs, espace, terns, mouvement, nombre, 
6galite, ni les semblables, qui sont en grand 
nombre, parce que ces termes-la designent si 
naturellement les choses qu'ils signifient, a ceux 
qui entendent la langue, que Teclaircissement 
qu'on en voudrait faire, apporterait plus d'eb- 
scurite que d'instruction. 

" On voit assez de-la qu'il y a des nots in- 
capables d'etre d6finis, et si la nature n'avait 
supplee a ce defaut, par une id6e pareiile qu'ello 
a donate a tons les hommes, toutes not expres- 
sions seraient confuses, au lieu qu^on en use avec 
la meme assurance et la meme certitude, que 
s'ib 6taient expKqn^s d'une maniere parfaite- 
ment exempte d'^quivoques, parce que la nature 
nous en a elle m^me donn6, sans paroles, une 
intelligence plus nette que celle que I'art noua 
acquiert par iios explications." — Pkb^m*. 
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[Evtry Man for Himulf, amd tkt Lord for us 

JU.] 

** Lss Stoi'qaes disent ; rentres aa dedans de 
vous-memes. C^est la ou Tons trooYerez Totre 
repot. Et cek n^est pas vrai, det aatres disent ; 
•ortez dehors, et oherohez le bonbear en toiis 
divertissaat. Et cela n'est pas vrai. Les 
maladies Tiennent; le bonhear n'est ni dans 
BOOS, ni bors de noos, il est en Dieo, et en 
BOOS."— Pascal. 



[Seiena amd Ignorance.] 

'^Lks sciences ont deox extremity qui se 
tOQohent; la premiere est la pare ignorance 
natnrelle, ou se trooTent tons les homroes en 
naissaat. L^antre extr6mit^ est oelle on ^- 
riYent les grandes ames, qoi, ayant parcoum 
toot ce qae les kommes peavent savoir, troavent 
qn^ib ne savent rien, et se rencontrent dans cette 
m^me ignorance d'ou ib 6taient partis, mais 
o*est une ignorance savante qui se connait. Cenx 
d'entr*eaz qui sont sortis de I'ignorance naturelle, 
et n'ont po arriver a rantre, ont quelque teinture 
de oette scienoe suffisante, et font les entendus. 
Ceux-la troublent le monde, et jugent plus mal 
de tout que les aatres. Le penple et les habiles 
composent pour Tordinaire le train du monde. 
Les autres le m^prisent et en sont m6pris6s."-~ 
Pascal. 



[Source of Error,] 

^ Lks impressions anciennes ne sont pas seoles 
eapables de nous abuser. Les charmes de la 
nooveaat6 ont le ro^me pouvoir. De la viennent 
toutes les disputes des hommes qui se reprochent, 
oa de suivre les fausses impressions de leur en- 
fancCf ou de courir t6m6rairement apres les nou- 
veUes." — ^Pascal. 



[Power of Mntic.] 

" What shall I speak of that pettie and coun- 
terfeit music which carters make with their 
whips, hemp knockers with their beetles, spin- 
ners with their wheels, barbers with their sizzers, 
smithes with their hammers ? where methinkes 
the master-smith with his treble hammer sings 
deskant whiiest the greater buz upon the plain- 
song : Who doth not straitwaies imagin upon 
musick when he hoars his maids either at the 
wool-hurdle, or the milking pail? good God, 
what distinct intention and remission is there of 
their strokes ? what orderly dividing of their 
straines? what artificial pitching of their stops.''* 
— ^Hawkiiis' Hiitory of Mueie, vol. 1, p. 65. 



[CapricummuMi of Mutical Tute standi in need 
sf Regulation 6y a MasUr*s Hand.] 

'^It may perhaps be said that mosio owes 
Much of its late improvement to the theatre, and 
to that emulation which it has a tendency to 

* The PraiM of Muiek, 8vo. 1589. 



ezoite, as weU in eotupuaei a as peHbrmai; iMt 
who will pretend to say what direction the lOidiei 
of the most emineBt masiciaiis of late yeari woiM 
have taken bad they been left to themselTM; it 
being most oertain that every oae of that cksr- 
acter has two tastes, the one for himself and tk 
other for the public ? Parceil has given a pbii 
indicatioB of his own in a declaratian that tke 
gravity and serioosneas of the Italian music vcn 
by him thought worthy of imitatkin The Btaia 
of Stradetla, Scarlatti, and Boaoocini for thir 
own delight were not soogs or airs ealcoiatBdtt 
astonish the hearers with the tricks of the on^, 
bat cantatas and duets, in wiiich the swseiBni 
of the melody, and the just ezpressioB of lat 
poetical sentiments, were their chief prain \ « 
madrigals for foar or more voioes, whereis tba 
various excellencies of melod j and harmony mre 
united, so as to leave a lasting impression oo the 
mind. The same may be said of Mr. Handel, 
who, to go no farther, has given a specimsD d 
the style he most affected in a vokime of leaaai 
for the harpsichord, with vrhich no one will nj 
that any modem compositions of the kind en 
stand in competition. These, as they were mndt 
for the practice of an illustrious personage, « 
happy in an exquisite taste and correct judgmeot 
as a fine hand, may be supposed to be, and woe 
in (act, compositions con amore. In other ji 
stances this great musician compoonded tbe 
matter with the public, alternately parsning the 
suggestions of his fancy, and gratifying a tista 
which he held in contempt. 

^* Whoever is curious to know what that taaie 
could be, to which so great a master as Mr. 
Handel was compelled occasionally to cooibn, 
in prejudice to his own, will find it to have be« 
no other than that which is oommon to every 
promiscuous auditory, with whom it is a notioo 
that the right, and as some may think, the abilitT 
to judge, to applaud, and condemn is purebasnl 
by the price of admittance; a taste that leads 
all who possess it to prefer light and trivial ain, 
and such as are easily retained in memory, to die 
finest harmony and modulation, and to be better 
pleased with the licentious excesses of a singer, 
than the true and just intonation of the sweetest 
and most pathetic melodies, adorned with all the 
graces and elegances that art can suggest. Socfa 
critics as these, in their judgment of instroneotal 
performance, uniformly determine in favour oT 
whatever is most difficult in the execution, and, 
like the spectators of a rope-dance, are nefcr 
more delighted than when the artist is in sudi 
a situation as to render it doubtful whether ke 
shall incur or escape disgrace.'' — Hawkirs' Hi»> 
tory of Music, vol. 1, p. 74. 



[£ar/y Church Music.] 

" Cardinal Bona cites Theodoret, lib. iv. to 
prove that the method of singing introduced by 
St. Ambrose was alternate ; and proceeds to re- 
late that as the vigour of the clerical discipline, 
and the majesty of the Christian religion eni- 
oBBtly shone fottk in the ecclesiBstioal soog, the 
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Ronan pontiflk and the bishops of other chnrohes 
took care that the clerks from their tender years 
shoukl learn the rudiments of singipg mider proper 
masters; and that aooordingly a mnsic-school 
'vras instituted at Rome by Pope Hilary, or as 
others contend, by Gregory the Groat, to whom 
also we are indebted for restoring the ecclesias- 
tical song to a better form ; for thoagh the 
practice of singing was from the very foondation 
of the Christian church used at Rome, yet are 
we ignorant of what kind the ecclesiastical modes 
were, before the time of Ghregory, or what was 
the discipline of the singers. In fact the whole 
service seems to have been of a very irregnlar 
kind, for we are told that in the primitive church 
the people sang each as his inclination led him, 
^th hsjtUy any other restriction than what they 
song should be to the praise of €rod. Indeed 
some pertain offices, such as the Lord^s Prayer 
and the Apostles' Creed, had been used in the 
church-service almost from the first establish- 
ment of Christianity ; but these were too few in 
Dumber to prevent the introduction of hymns and 
spiritual songs at the pleasure of the hetesiarchs, 
^rho began to be very numerous about the mid- 
dle of ^ sixth century, and that to a degree 
chat called aloud for reformation. The evil 
increasing, the emperor Theodosins requested 
the then pope, Damasus, to frame such a service 
as should consist with the solemnity and decency 
of divine worship; the pope readily assented, 
and emplo3red for this purpose a presbyter named 
Hieronymos, a man of learning, gravity, and 
discretion, who formed a new ritual, into which 
he introduced the Epistles, Gospels, and the 
Psalms, with the Gloria Patri and Alleluiah; 
and these together with certain hymns which 
he thought proper to retain, made up the whole 
of the service." — Hawkins' Hittory of Musicj 
Tol. 1, p. 343. 



[Key-fiottB — Domintmt tu^ Final — ihtir An- 
tiquity.] 

" Although the ecclesiastical tones, consisting 
merely of a varied succession of tones and semi- 
tones, in a gradual ascent from the lower notes 
to its octave, answer exactly to the several keys, 
as they are called by modem musicians; yet in 
this respect they differ ; for in modem composi- 
tions the key-note is the principal, and the whole 
of the harmony has a relation to it ; but the modes 
of the church suppose another note, to which 
that of the key seems to bo but subordinate, 
which is termed the Dominant, as prevailing, 
and being most frequently heard of any in the 
tone ; the other, from whence the series ascends, 
is called the Final. 

^* Farther, to understand the nature and use 
of this diAifiCtion between the Dominemt and 
Final note oNtMIM^ne, it is to be observed 
that at the introduction of music into the service 
of the Christian church, it was the intent of the 
lathers that the whole should be sung, and no 
part thereof said or uttered in the tone or man- 
ner of ordinary reading or praying. It seemed 



therefore necessary, in the institution of a musical 
service, so to connect the several parts of it as 
to keep it within the bounds of the human voice ; 
and this could only be done by restraining it to 
some one certain sound, as a medium for adjust- 
ing the limits of each tone, and which should 
pervade the whole of the service, as well the 
Psalms and those portions of Scripture that were 
ordinarily read to the people, as the hymns, oan- 
ticles, spiritual songs, and other parts thereof^ 
which, in their own nature, were proper to be 
sung. 

^* Hence it will appear, that in each of the 
tones it was necessary not only that the con- 
cords, as, namely, the fourth, the fifth, and the 
octave, should be well defined; but that the 
key-note should so predominate as that the 
singers should never be in danger of missing 
the pitch, or departing from the mode in which 
the service should be directed to be sung : this 
distinction, therefore, between the Dominant and 
Final, must have existed at the very time of in- 
stituting the Cantus Ambrosianus, and the same 
prevails at this day."— Hawkiks' Hittory of 
Mutic, vol. 1, p. 347-8. 



[Diverse Fct^ions of divene Nationt in Song.] 

"Evert man lives after his own humour, 
neither ore all men governed by the same laws ; 
and diverse nations have diverse fashions, and 
differ in habit, diet, studies, speech, and song. 
Hence is it that the English do carol; the 
French sing ; the Spaniards weep ; the Italians 
which dwell about the coasts of Janua caper 
with their voices, the others bark ; but the Ger- 
mans, which I am ashamed to utter, do howl 
like wolves. Now because it is better to break 
friendship than to determine anjrthing against 
truth, I am forced by truth to say that which 
the love of my country forbids me to publish. 
Germany nourisheth nuiny cantors, but few 
musicians. For very few, excepting those 
which are or have been in the chapels of princes, 
do truly know the art of singing. For those 
magistrates to whom this charge is given, do 
appoint for the government of the service youth 
cantors, whom they choose by the shrillness of 
their voice, not for their cunning in the art. 
thinking that God is pleased vrith bellowing and 
braying, of whom we read in the Scripture that 
he rejoiceth more in sweetness than in noise; 
more in the affection than in the voice. For 
when Solomon in the Canticles writeth that the 
voice of the church doth sound in the ears of 
Christ, ho doth presently adjoin the cause, be- 
cause it is sweet. Therefore well did Baptista 
Mantuan (that modem Virgil), inveigh against 
every puffed-up ignorant bellowing cantor, say- 
ing, 

' Cur tamtu delvbra houm mugitibut itnpUt 
Tktne Deum tali credit jdacare tumnUta '* 

Whom the prophet ordained should be ^rsist^ 
in cymbals, not aimpV}^ VxX 'v^-wsosi^fi^nis^r .-> 
Hawxjss' Hiftoni c| lfc»nc^^oV ^^>*ift^. 
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[Effects of Harmony.] 



" Tbz prevalence of a cornipt taste in music 
seems to be bat the necessary result of that state 
of civil policy which enables, and that disposition 
which vargesj men to assmne the character of 
judges of what they do not understand. The 
love of pleasYire is the offspring of affluence, and, 
in propertion as riches abound, not to be suscept- 
ible of fashionable pleasures is to be the subject 
of reproach ; to avoid which men are led to dis- 
semble, and to afibct tastes and propensities that 
they do not possess ; and when the ignorant 
become the majority, what wonder is it that, 
instead of borrowing from the judgment of others, 
they set up opinions of their own ; so that those 
artists who live but by the favour of the public, 
should accommodate their studies to their in- 
terests, and endeavour to gratify the many rather 
than the judicious few ? 

'* But notwithstanding these evils, it does not 
appear that the soicnee itself has sustained any 
loss; on the contrary, it is certain that the art 
of combining musical sounds is in general better 
understood at this time than ever. We may 
therefore indulge a hope that the sober reflection 
on the nature of harmony, and its immediate 
reference to those principles on which all our 
ideas of beauty, symmetry, order, and magnifi- 
cence are founded j on the infinitely various mod- 
ifications of which it is capable ; its influence on 
the human affections ; and above all, those name- 
less delights which the imaginative faculty re- 
ceives from the artful disposition and succession 
of concordant sounds, will terminate in a thorough 
conviction of the vanity and emptiness of that 
music with which we now are pleased, and 
produce a change in the public taste, that, 
wherever it takes place, can hardly fail to be 
for the better." — Hawxijis' History of Musie^ 
vol. 5, p. 432. 



iQuestionabU Musical Dis^isition of Kirchtr^s.] 

^^ That we may be the better able to resolve 
tills question, how David freed Saul from the 
evil spirit? I shall first quote the words of the 
Holy Scripture, as found in the first book of 
Samuel, chap. xvi. verse 23, *^nd it came to 
pats when the evil spirit from God tecu upon 
Saul^ that David took an harp and played tcith 
his hand : so Saul wets refreshed, and was well^ 
and the evil spirit departed from him? The 
passage in the holy text informs us very clearly, 
that the evil spirit, whatsoever it was, was driven 
away by music ; ^but how that came to pass is 
differently explained. The Rabbins on this 
place say, that when David cured Saul he 
played on a cythara of ten strings; they say 
also, that David knew that star by which it was 
necessary the music should be regulated, in 
order to effect the cure ; thus Rabbi Abenezra. 
But Pious of Mirandula says, that music sets the 
spirits in motion, and thereby produces the like 
effects on the mind, as a medicine does on the 
body ; from whence it may seem that the com- 



ment of Abenezra is vain and trifling, and doi 
David regarded not the aspects of the stars, hot 
trusting to the power of his im^trumeats, struck 
it with his hand as his fancy suggested. 

" And we, rejecting such astrological fictiosi, 
assert, that David freed Saul not with herbs, 
potions, or other medicaments, as some main- 
tain, but by the sole force and efficacy of monc. 
In order to demonstrate which, let it be observed 
that those applications which unlock the pores, 
remove obstructions, dispel vapours, and cheer 
the heart, are best calculated to cure m adness, 
and allay the fury of the mind ; now music pn>> 
duces these effects, for as it consists in soojidi. 
generated by the motion of the air, it foUcnrs 
that it will attenuate the spirits, which by thai 
motion are rendered warmer, and more quick 
in their action, and so dissipate at length the 
melancholy humour. On the contrary, where 
it is necessary to relax the spirits^ and preveat 
the wounding or afifecting the membranes of the 
brain; in that case, it is proper to use skxv 
progressions of sound, that those spirits and 
biting vapours, which ascend thither from the 
stomach, spleen, and hypochondria, may be quiet- 
ly dismissed. Therefore the music of David 
might appease Saul in either of these two wajs 
of attenuation or dismission : by the one be 
might have expelled the melancholy from the 
cells of the brain, or he might by the other have 
dissolved it, and sent it off in thin vapours by 
insensible perspiration. In either case, when 
the melancholy had left him, he could not be 
mad until the return of it, he being terrestrial 
and, as it were, destitute of action, unless moved 
thereto by the vital spirits, which had led him 
here and there, but they had left him when for 
the sake of the harmony they had flown to tbe 
ears, abandoning, as I may say, their rule over 
him. And though upon the cessation of tbe 
harmony they might return, yet the patieot 
having been elevated, and rendered cheerful, 
the melancholy might have acquired a more 
favourable habit. From all which, it is mani- 
fest that this effect proceeded not from sot 
casual sound of the cythara, but from the great 
art and excellent skill of David in playing on it ^ 
for, as he had a consummate and penetratini? 
judgment, and was always in the presence of 
Saul, as being his armour-bearer, he must have 
been perfectly acquainted with the inclinaiicm 
and bent of his mind, and to what pa.ssions it 
was most subject : hence, without doubt bo, 
being enabled, not so much by his own skill, a$ 
impelled by a divine instinct, knew so dexter- 
ously, anc^with sounds suited to the humours 
and distempers of the king, to touch the cythara, 
or indeed any other instrument, for, as has been 
mentioned, he was skilled in the use of no fevrer 
than thirty-six of different kinds. It might be, 
that at the instant we are speaking of, he re- 
cited some certain rhythm proper for his par- 
pose, and which Saul might delight to hear ; or 
that by the power of metrical dancing, joined to 
the melody of the instrument, he wrought this 
effect : for Saul was apt to be affected in this 
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manner, by the music and dancing of his armour- 
bearer ; as he was a youth of a very beautiful 
aspect, thcsse roused up the spirits, and the 
words, which were rhythmically joined to the 
harmony, tickling the hearing, lifted up the 
mind, as from a dark prison, into the high 
region of light, whereby the gloomy spirits 
which oppressed the heart were dissipated, and 
room was left for it to dilate itself^ which dila- 
tation was naturally followed by tranquillity and 
gladness." ' 

Whoever will be at the pains of turning to 
the original from whence this very circumstantial 
relation is taken, will think it hardly possible 
for any one to compress more nonsense into an 
equal number of words than this passage con- 
tains; for which no better apology can be made 
than that Kircher, though a man of great learn- 
ing, boundless curiosity, and indefatigable in- 
dustry, was less happy in forming conclusions 
than in relating facts; his talents were calcu- 
lated for the attainment of knowledge, but they 
did not qualify him for disquisition ; in short he 
was no reasoner. — Hawkins' Hittory of Munc, 
vol. 1, p. 261. 



[Full-Jlow of Organ Muiic] 

'^ The organ in the Benedictine monastery at 
Catania is tnily exquisite ; and I was fortunate 
enough to hear the whole extent and variety of 
its powers. It is said to be the finest in the 
world : it is, by far, the noblest I ever heard. 
The effect of the sonato which is performed in 
order to show the whole genius oif the instru- 
ment, may be compared to the course of a river 
from the fountain-head to the sea. It begins 
with a sweet little trilling movement, like the 
sound of waters trickling in a far remote pas- 
toral upland. The breadth of harmony increases, 
and the mind is excited to activity, while the 
introduction of a delightful echo suggests the 
images of a rapid stream, and bands of hunts- 
men, with horns and hounds, coursing the banks. 
Continuing still to rise and spread, the music 
takes a more regular character, and fills the 
imagination with the notion of a Thames, cov- 
ered with moving vessels, flowing through a 
multitudinous city. Occasional military move- 
oients gradually open all the fountains of the 
\nstrument; and the full tide, deepening and 
rolling on, terminates in a finale so vast, so 
various, so extraordinary an efiusion of harmony, 
that it can be compared only to the great ex- 
panse of the ocean agitated by a tempest and 
the astonishing turbulence of a Trafalgarian 
battle." — Galt, p. 93. 



[Stalactites.] 

" Ix one place was a very large and curious 
cavern formed by a waterfall, that from time to 
time had deposited a vast mass of stalactitical 
■latter ; many of the ramifications were not less 
than forty or fifty feet in length. Some were 
i Mitraigia, torn. U. p. Hi, et leq. 



twisted and knotted like the roots of an old tree, 
and others were cellulur and cavernous. This 
great mass, reflected from a sheet of deep water 
beneath, clear as chrystal hemmed in by two 
steep faces of solid rock, and fronted by two old 
weeping-willows, made as fine a piece of wild 
and romantic scenery as fancy could design."— 
Barrow. 



[Compuliory Baptitm.'] 

"^!«EAS Sylvius, when Pope, alludes to 
this in his curious letter to Sultan Mahomet. 
* Receive our baptism,' sajrs he to the conqueror 
of Constantinople, *and Turkey, Syria, Arabia, 
and Libya will not lose a moment in following 
the example. If Egypt hesitates, the Abys- 
sinians, already Christians, have only to turn 
the Nile. One single act of your power will 
bring the whole East to Christ.' " — ^Tewhorr's 
Memoirs of the Medici^ vol. 1, p. 199. 



[jishes and Powder, the End of Men.] 

**This yere deyed Rees, Prince of Wales; 
of hym one sayde in this manner : O blysse of 
batayle, chyld of chy valry ! defence of countree ! 
worshypp of armes I arme of strength ! hande 
of largenesse I eye of reson I brygtnesse of 
honeste ! berynge in brest, Heotour's prowesse, 
Achilles sharpnesse, Nectour's sobemesse, Ty- 
deus' hardynesse, Sampson's strengthe, Hec- 
tonr's worthynesse, Eurialus swyftnesse, Ulyse's 
fayre speohe, Solomon's wydsdom, Ajax's hardy, 
nesse! 

'* O clothynge of naked ! the hungryes mete ! 
fulfyllynge all mennes bone that him wolde 
ought bydde 1 O fayre in speche ! felowe in 
servyce ! honeste of dede, and sobro in worde f 
Gladde of semblaunt, and love in face I goodly 
to every man and rightful to all. The noble 
dyademe of fayrnesse of Wales is now fallen. 
That is, Rees is deed I All Wales gronyth, 
Rees is deed I the name is not loste, but blysse 
passytb, Rees is deed ! Worshjrpp of the worlde 
goeth avFaye. The enemy is here, for Rees is 
not here. Now Wales helpith not itself. Rees 
is deed, and take awaye. But his noble name 
is not deed, for it is always new in the worlde 
wyde. This place holdyth grcte worshypp yf 
the byrth is beholde. Of men axe what is the 
ende, it is ashes and powder. Here he is hydde, 
but be is unhylled, for name duryth ever more, 
and suffryth not the noble duke to be hydde 
of speche. His prowesse passed his maners. 
His vrytte passed his prowesse. His fayre 
speche passed his vrytte. Hii good thewes 
passed his fayre speche."— Po/yc^rom'con. 



[Natural Lighthouse at Samos.] 

" The most enlightened seamen of the present 
day, among whom might be included the master 
of our vessel, maintain, with testimony which it 
is difficult to dispute, that in «toiasw'^ ^«^2ok^x 
they have obaene4 v^ \]m!^tiX ^^axxi^ ^^^^\d>!^ 
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upon the face oT the precipice oT Samos, about 
two-thirds of its height from the sorfaoe of the 
water. Many, say they, are the vesseb this 
natural Phanar has rescued from destruction, 
by the guidance it aflbrds during the thick fogs 
of the winter season. They further allege, that 
the natives of Samos have frequently gone up 
the mountain, in dark tempestuous weather, to 
seek this fire, but have never been able to dis- 
cover whence it issues. For my own part, I do 
not doubt the fact. It is probably one of those 
exhalations of ignited hydrogen gas, found in 
nuiny parts of the world, and always most con- 
spicuous in hazy and rainy weather ; as in the 
instance of the burning vapour at Pietra Mala 
in Tuscany, and many others in difierent pcurts 
of Persia. That of Samoa, perhaps, from its 
inaccessible situation, rendered still more diffi- 
cult of approach in stormy weather, might es- 
cape the search of the natives, and yet be visible 
from a considerable distance at sea."— Cuouck's 
TVaveU, vol. 2, p. 193. 



[Primitive QjuaraniineJ] 

"In the oommeroe carried on between the 
Circassians and the Tchimomorski, a sort of 
quarantine is observed, trivial in its nature, and 
negligently guarded. The exchange of com, 
honey, mats, wood and arms for the salt of the 
Cossacks is transacted without contract; the 
wares of the Circassians being placed on the 
ground where they find the salt ready stationed 
for bargain." — Clakkx^s TVavelt, vol. 1, p. 381. 



Predicted Deluge in 1524. 

" Thx Admiral propounded it as a question 
to his friend Fray ^uys d' Escobar, whether he 
ought to believe this prediction and prepare 
himself accordingly, for every body affirmed 
that it was to be the greatest deluge since the 
days of Noah. To this the Friar replies, that 
Doctor Agostino Ninfa, who was held at Rome 
for the only man in arts, and Greek, and astrol- 
ogy, had made a treatise in confutation of this 
prediction, proving from five authors that it 
could not possibly take place ; first, firom Ptple- 
my, who says that an eclipse of the sun must 
necessarily precede any great deluge. Secondly, 
from Porphyry, who says that the stars cannot 
produce one without a conjunction of the Sun 
and Moon also. Thirdly, from Aristotle, who 
says that winds, comets and earthquakes must 
be seen first, and the rainbow disappear for 
many years. Fourthly, from Theophrastus, 
who teaches that great drought alvrays goes 
before great floods. Fifthly, from Alexander, 
who affirms that great vapours must rise, before 
great rains can fall. Wherefore Doctor Agos- 
tino Ninfa delivers it as his opinion, that because 
none of these signs and tokens have appeared, 
there can be no deluge. When the year was 
past, the Astrologers said they had made blu 
error of a zero in their calculations, but that 
the deluge would finally take place. 



"In the year of our Lord 1524, one Boltoa 
Prior of St. Bartholomew's, listening to the 
PrognosticatorSf who then generally fbreloU 
that upon the watry TVi^om, which should kap^ 
pen in the month of February that year, masy 
thousands should perish by a deluge, caused t 
house to be builded upon Harrow on the HiS, 
whither ho carried for himself and lamily pro* 
visions for two months, so great a fear of ss 
inundation poesest htm, and so great eredenoi 
gave he to the Almanack makers' predktioas: 
yet was there not a fairer season many yean 
before.' '-~C<mNS(/tor Mcmnera his Legacy, iy 
JosiAH Daks, p. 141. 



[New Zealand Mode of carrying Children,] 

*^ The mode of carrying the children in Nev 
Zealand, if not the most graoefnl is certainly 
not the most inconvenient. The child is plaoed 
astride on the shoulder of the nurse, who secures 
it in this posture by one of its arms ; the other 
being left at liberty, it employs it in pbying 
with the ornaments on the head of its mother ; 
and as these are sometimes numerous, consisting 
of feathers, shells, buttons and sharks' teeth, 
the child is provided vrith an ample source of 
amusement." — Savage, ch. 8. 



[Latiing Effects of Heat.] 

"The French, during the time their army 
remained under Buonaparte in the Holy Land, 
constructed two very large ovens in the Casde 
of Tiberias. Two years had elapsed at the 
time of our arrival since they had set tire to 
their granary ; and it was considered a miracle 
by the inhabitants of Tiberias, that the com- 
bustion was not yet extinguished. We visited 
the place, and perceived that whenever the 
ashes of the burned com were stirred by thrust- 
ing a stick among them, sparks were even then 
glowing throughout the heap, and a piece of 
wood being left there became charred. Tbo 
heat in those vaulted chambers w^bere the com 
had been destroyed was still very ^ great."— 
Clarke's TraveUj vol. 2, p. 479. 



[The Power of a Hurricane.] 

^*The wind blew in the morning from the 

S. W. and seemed to presage a storm. The 

clouds gathered at the top of the mountains: 

they were of an olive or copper colour, and one 

long range of them was higher than the rest, 

and motionless; the smaller ones below blew 

about with a surprising rapidity. The sea 

broke upon the rooks with a great noise : many 

of the sea-birds, flew for shelter to the land. 

I The domestic animals were very uneasy. The 

I air was gloomy emd hot, although the wind 

I was still high : these are all certain presages 

' of a hurricane, and every body hastened to 

strengthen their houses with supporters and 

props, and to block up their doors and windows. 

i ** The hurricane at last, about ten in the even- 
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mg, aniuxiDced itself by horrible gusts of wind, 
which were followed by no less horrible intervals ' 
of calm, in which the wind seemed to collect new 
powers. It kept augmenting the whole night. 
My apartment being very maoh shaken, I went 
into another. The good woman I lodged with 
wept, and was in despair at the thooghtcTof her 
boose being destroyeicl. Nobody went to bed. 
Towards morning the wind redoubled its efforts. 
I perceived that one side of our pallisade fence 
was falling, and that part of the roof of the 
house was raised at one corner. I got some 
planks and cords, by means of which I prevented 
the damage that would else have happened. In 
crossing the yard to give directions about this 
work, I frequently thought I should have been 
blown down. Some walls at a distance were 
ialling, and some roo(s were torn to pieces, 
the timbers of which were blown away as if 
they had been cards. 

" Some rain fell about eight in the morning, 
and the wind, not at all alxited, blew it hori- 
zontally along with such violence, that it entered 
like so nuiny waterspouts at every the smallest 
opening. The rain fell in torrents at eleven; 
the wind subsided a little, the ravines in the 
mountains formed { rodigious cascades on every 
side. Large pieces of the rooks broke off with 
a noise like that of cannon ; and as they rolled 
down cleared to themselves a path among the 
woods. The rivulets overflowed into the plain, 
which by this time was like another sea, neither 
banks nor bridges being any more to be seen. 

*^ By one o'clock the wind veered round to 
the N. W. and drove the surf of the sea in large 
clouds along the land. The ships in the har- 
bour were run ashore, and kept firing guns as 
signals of distress, but in vain, for no succour 
could be sent to them. About noon the wind 
shifted to the E. and then to the W. Thus it 
went quite the circle of the horizon in the four 
and twenty hours, as usual, after which a perfect 
calm succeeded. 

" Trees were every where blown down, and 
bridges carried away : not one single leaf re- 
mained in our gardens. Even the herb dog's 
tooth, so remarkably hardy, seemed in some 
places to be cut to the very edge of the ground. 

'^ As the winds make the tour of the horizon, 
there is not a cavern in the island unfilled with 
the rain, which destroys a great number of rats, 
grasshoppers and ants, they are not seen again 
for some time." — St. PuaaB, Voyage to tht 
JmU of France, 



neuf y Uablimes en 1701 ; car ce n^eet que depmo 
ee iemp§4a que f admire V education de not fiiUt. 
ifout ne eatfione ce que noue faisiont dant Uo. 
commencemene ; mate V experience noue a apprit 
a rendre cetle education utile et /acHe, de eorte 
que ce tont lee mal-'iainee qui veulint etre Mai- 
tresees dee claesee, ioutenant qu^il y a plua do 
repot que done lee autret qfficet, et cela, par eette 
invention de faife la plupart dee exercieee pat 
lee enfant memet.^^—Lettree, torn. 3, p. 215. 



[Pervertion of Wordt.] 

" 7te«e la oeadia de llamarte Emperador por 
la gracia de Dioe, al qual ni amoj ni teine, ni 
reconoce : dixera mejor por la pacieneia de Diot 
y la de lot hombret.P — Centinela contra From' 
cetet^ p. 46. 



[The oldeet Record of the Judicium Dei.] 

** flUtv 6* iroifioi Koi fivSpovg alpeiv x^polvt 
Kol iTvp diepneiv, xai Qeovg dpKUfwreiVf 
rd /u^re Spdaai, ft^re r^ ^vei6ivai 
rd npHyfia ^ovXeyaavrt, ft^f eipya<rfi(v<f».'' 

Soph, jtntig. 

The passing through the fire is described as 
a part of the Priestcraft of the Hirpi. Virg. ^n. 
XI. 787. 

et medium, freti pietate, per ignem 



Cultores multa premimus vestigia prun&. 



[ji Word on Education.] 

Madame de Maiktenoit says, in a letter to 
Me. de Bouju, who had left St. Cyr to become 
an Ursuline Nun at Mante, "t/ n'y a pat Keu 
de douter que Dieu ne vout y ait dettinee,—Je 
mejlatte mime qu'il veut u tervir de vom, non 
oeulement comme bonne Religieutey mait pour 
eommuniquer a Mante ce que vout avez apprit a 
St. Cyr. Je ne me touvient pint ti Me. de 
Meriucille a vu let chotet depuit la forme que 



[Honetty doet not alwayt lead to Preferment.] 

'^ Bishop Horioe, or my venerable friend W. 
Jones, observes, nothing hurts people's prefer- 
ment so much as being too much in the right. 
People who wish to get forward, I fear, should 
not be honest when their patrons are not so.*'— • 

LoWTH. 



[Power of Man,] ' 

** Que et puet el hombre ? o cielot f ji tu au^ 

dacia 
Se ven ceder lat indomaUet ftereu, 
Lot montet rinden tu orguUota cime^. 
La explotion del volcan mm, no U eUwra ; 
t Yum Hombre U tubyuge /" — Quietaha. 



We tacrifice too much to Prudence, 

"loEATTus LoTOLA uscd to Say (and it was 
a golden saying), * Que el que quitiere hazer 
cotat grandet por Diot^ ha menetter guardarte de 
tor demtttiadeunente prudenU.^—^ Conviene nmV" 
egar^^ he used abo to say, ''contra el aqua y con- 
traelmemto; y tanto mat etperar de Diot, quento 
lat cotat ton mat detetperadat.^ "-^Lorenzo 
Oetkz, Origen de la Comp. de Jeout^ ff. 164. 



[A Soldier^t Tenqftationt.] 

" L* obligation defermer let yeuz tmr let crimet 
det toldatt en payt Itran^trt^ est rvMA«?M.<is>«iiX 
tnevttabU de tonte guArre vri)>AiU ^mk i^Wb y^^ 
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UmgU, Dt quel fronts en effet^ impoeerait-on 
lei regies de la justice a des kommes dont on 
expose a tous momens les jours pour soutentr des 
pretentions iniques, et des entreprises iilegitimes ? 
Les rapines et le brigandage sont alors eonsid- 
eris comme des compensations. jiussi Talbot 
avait'il coutume de dire^ dans un langage mains 
eUcent qu^ energique^ que *n Dieu mesme estoit 
souldartf il u feroU pillard,^ "* — Hist, de Jeanne 
D'Arc^ torn. 1, p. 197. 



[ Self -correction. 1 

" Nkquz enim quisquam nisi imprddens, ideo 
quia mea errata reprehendo, me reprehendere 
aodebit. Sed si dicit, non ea debuisse a me 
dioi, qo0 postea mihi etiam dispiioerint, verara 
dioit, et mecum facit ; eomm quippe repreben- 
sor est, qaomm et ego. Neque enim ea rep- 
rebendere deberem, si dicere debuissem. Sed 
qui primas non potait habere sapientis, secon- 
das habeat partes modestisB ; nt qai non valuit 
omnia impoBnitenda dicere, saltern pcsniteat 
qosD cognoverit dicenda non fuisse.— ^napropter 
quioumque ista lecturi sunt, non me imitantur 
errantem, sed in melius proficientem. Inveniet 
enim fortasse, qoomodo scribendo profecerim, 
quisquis opusonla mea ordine, quo scripta sunt, 
legerit."— -St. Auoustin. 



{Study ^ a Cauu of Melancholy.] 

"Our Patrons of learning are so far now- 
adays from respecting the Muses, and giving 
that honour to scholars, or reward which they 
deserve, and are allowed by those indulgent 
privileges of many noble Princes, that after all 
their pains taken in Universities, cost and charge, 
expenses, irksome hours, laborious tasks, weari- 
some days, dangers, hazards, (barred isUerim 
from all pleasures which other men have, mewed 
up like hawks all their lives,) if they chance to 
wade through them, they shall in the end be 
rejected, Qontemned, and which is the greatest 
misery, driven to their shifts, exposed to want, 
poverty, and beggary. Their familiar attend- 
ants are, 

Pallentes morbi, luctus, curaque laborque 
Et metuSy et malesuada/ames^ et turpis egestas, 
Terribles vitu forma. 

Grief, labour, care, pale sickness, miseries, 
Fear, filthy poverty, hunger that cries, 
Terrible monsters to be seen with eyes. 

If there were nothing else to trouble them, the 
conceit of this alone were enough to make them 
all melancholy. Most other trades and profes- 
sions, allor some seven years prenticeship, are 
enabled by their craft to live of themselves. A 
merchant adventures his goods at sea, and 
though his hazard be great, yet if one ship 
return df four, he likely makes a saving voyage. 

An husbandman's gains are almost certain; 

.1 ■ ^ ■ 1 . ■ 

> M. Le Bran de Charmettes might have exempllAed 
the truth of his remnrks by the conduct of hia cottat^men 
/o the PeoUuQlMT Wsr% 



quibus ipse Jupiter nocere non potest f tis CatoU 
Hyperbole, a great husband himself) ; oolj 
scholars, roethinks, are most uncertain, niure- 
spocted, subject to all casualties and hazards. 
For first, not one of a many proves to be a 
scholar ; all are not capable and docile, ex omm 
ligno non /it Mercurius : we can make majon 
and officers every year, but not scholars : Kings 
can invest knights and barons, as Sigismoni the 
Emperor confessed. Universities can give de* 
grees, and Tu quod es ^ populo quilibet esse potes ; 
but he, nor they, nor all the world can give 
learning, make philosophers, artists, oraton, 
poets. We can soon say, as Seneca well notes, 
O tfirum bonumf o divitemi point at a rich 
man, a good, a happy man. a proper man, tump- 
tuosi vestitum, Calamistratwn, bene olentem; ^ 
magna temporis impendia constat kac laudatio, o 
virum Uteratum I but 'tis not so easily perforai- 
ed to find out a learned man. Learning is not so 
quickly got, though they may be willing to take 
pains, to that end sufficiently informed and liber, 
ally maintained by their patrons and parentst, jet 
few can compass it. Or if they be docile, yet all 
men's wills are not answerable to their wit, thej 
can apprehend, but will not take pains ; they are 
either seduced by bad companions, vd in puellam 
impingunt, vel in poculum, and so spend their 
time to their friends' grief and their own imdo> 
ings. Or,-^ut case, they may be studious, in- 
dustrious, of ripe wits^ and perhaps good capaci- 
ties, then how many diseases of body and mind 
must they encounter ? No labour in the world 
like unto study. It must be, their temperature 
will not endure it, but striving to be excellent to 
know all, they lose health, wealth, wit, life, and 
all. Let him yet happily escape all these hazards, 
eereis intestinis^ with a body of brass, and is now 
consummate and ripe, he hath profited in his 
studies, and proceeded with all applause : after 
many expenses, he is fit for preferment ; where 
shall he have it ? he is as far to seek as he was 
(after twenty years standing) at the first day 
of his coming to the University. For what 
course shall he take, being now capable and 
ready ? The most probable and easy, and aboat 
which many are employed, is to teach a school, 
turn lecturer or cnrate, and for that he shall 
have Faukner's wages, <€10 per annum^ and 
his diet, or some small stipend, so long as he 
shall please his Patron or the Parish ; if they 
approve him not (for usually they do but a year 
or two--a8 inconstant as they that cried Ho' 
sanna one day, and Crucify him the other,) 
serving-man like, he must go look a new 
master : if they do, what is his reward ? 

Hoc quoque te manet^ ut pueros elementa docentem 
Occupet extremis in vicis balba senectus^ 

Like an ass he wears out his time for provender, 
and can show a stump rod, togam tritam et 
laeeram, saith Hadus, an old torn gown, an en« 
sign of his felicity ; he hath his labour for his 
pain, a modicum to keep him till he be deerepit, 
and that is all. Cfrcunmatieus nan estftliz, &c. 
^ U V<^ ^ ^ \x«iAVftT Qha\iUin in a gentleroaB't 
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boose, as it befel EupKormio, after some seven 
years service, he may perchance have a living 
to the halves, or some small Rectory^ with the 
mother of the maids at length, a poor kinswoman, 
or a cracked chambermaid, to have and to hold 
darmg the time of his life. Bat if he offend his 
good patron, or displease his lady mistress in 
the mean time, 

Dueetur Planta veltU ictus ab HerctUe Cacus, 
Poneturque forcUj n quid tentaverit unquam 
HiMctre. 

As Herculei did by Cacus, he shall be dragged 
forth of doors by the heels, away with him. If 
he bend his forces to some other studies, with 
an intent to be a 9ecreti$ to some nobleman or 
in such a place with an embassador, he shall 
find that these persons rise like prentices one 
mider another : and so, in many tradesmen's 
shops, when the master is dead, the foreman 
of the shop commonly steps into his place. 
Now for poets, rhetoricians, historians, philoso- 
phers, mathematicians^ sophisters, &o. they are 
like grasshoppers, sing they most in summer, 
and pine in the winter, for there is no prefer- 
ment for them." — Burton's Anatotnit of Mel- 
ancholy^ pp. 131-3, folio. 



\The Clergy iometimei the Coinert of their own 

bad Coin.] 

*' That is still verified in our age, which 
ChryMOBtome complained of in bis time, Qm 
opuUntiorei tunt in ordinem partuitorum cogunt 
eof, et ipsot tanquam canet ad men»a$ tuat enu- 
triunt, eorumque impudenUM ventres iniquorum 
ccenarum reliquiis differtiunt^ iitdem pro arbitrio 
obutenttM : Rich men keep these lectures, and 
fawning parasites, like so many dogs at their 
tables, and filling their hungry guts with the 
oflals of their meat, they abase them at their 
pleasure, and make them say what they propose. 
Am children do by a bird or a butterfly in a tiring, 
pull in and let him out a$ they list, do they by 
their trencher Chaplains, prescribe, command 
their witty let in and out at to thete it teemt 
bett. If the Patron be precise, so must his 
Chaplain be ; if he be papistical, his Clerks 
must be so too, or else be turned out. These 
are those Clerks which serve the turn, whom 
they commonly entertain, and present to church 
livings, whilst in the meantime we that are 
University men, like so many hide-bound calves 
in a pasture, tarry out our time, wither away 
as a flower ungathered in a garden, and are 
never used : or as so many candles, illuminate 
ourselves alone, obscuring one another's light, 
and are not discerned here at all, the least of 
which, translated to a dark room, or to some 
country benefice, where it might shine apart, 
would give a fair light, and be seen over all. 
Whilst we lie waiting here (as those sick men 
did at the pool of Bethesda till the Angel stir^ 
the water), expecting a good hour, they step 
between, and beguile us of our preferment. I 
have not yet said, if after long expeotation, 



much expense, travail, earnest suit of ourselves 
and friends, we obtain a small benefice at last : 
our misery begins afresh, we are suddenly en- 
countered with the flesh, world, and DevU, with 
a new onset ; we change a quiet life for an 
ocean of trouUes, we come to a ruinous house, 
which before it be habitable must be necessarily, 
to our great damage, repaired ; we are compelled 
to sue for dilapidations, or else sued ourselves ; 
and scarce yet settled, we are called upon for 
our predecessors arrearages ; first fruits, tenths, 
subsidies, are instantly to be paid, benevolence, 
procurations, &c., and, which is most to be 
feared, we light upon a cracked title, as it 
befell Clenard of Brabant, for his rectory and 
charge of his Beginao ; he was no sooner in- 
ducted, but instantly sued, cepimutque (saith he) 
ttrenue litigare, et implaeabili bello conJKgere : at 
length, after ten years' suit, as long as Troyet 
siege, when he had tired himself, and spent his 
money, he was fain to leave all for quietness 
sake, and give it up t9 his adversary. Or else 
we are insulted over, and trampled on by dem- 
ineering ofiicers, placed by those greedy harpies 
to get more fees; we stand in fear of some pre- 
cedent lapse; we fall amongst refractory, se- 
ditious sectaries, peevish Puritans, perversa 
Papists, and lascivious rout of atheistical Epi- 
curet, that wilj not be reformed, or some litigious 
people (thote wild beattt of Ephetut must be 
fought with), that will not pay their dues with- 
out much repining, or compelled by long suit ; 
for Laid clericit oppido infetti, an old axiom ; 
all they think well gotten that b had from the 
church ; and by such uncivil, harsh dealings, 
they make their poor minister weary of his 
place, if not of his life : and put case, they be 
quiet, honest men, make the best of it, as often 
it falls out, from a polite and terse academic he 
must turn rustic, rude, melancholise alone, leara 
to forget, or else, as many do, become maltsters, 
grasicrs, chapmen, &c. (now banished from the 
Academy, all commerce of the Muses, and con- 
fined to a country village, as' Ovid was from 
Rome to Pontus) and daily converse with a com- 
pany of idiots and clowns.*' — Bukton's Jtnato-- 
mie of Melancholie, p. i 42-3. 



[FancUic Preeitumt.] 

"We have a mad, giddy company of Pre- 
cisians, Schismaticks, and some Heretics even 
in our own bosoms in another extreme. 

Dum vilant ttulti vitia in contraria currtmt. 

That out of too much zeal in opposition to Anti- 
christ, human traditions, those Romish rites and 
superstitions, will quite demolish all, they will 
admit of no ceremonies at all, no fasting days, 
no cross in Baptism, kneeling at Communion, 
music, &o., no Bishops' Courts, no Church 
governments, rail afall our Church discipline, 
will not hold their tongues, and all for the peace 
of thee, O Sion. No, not so much as degrees 
some of them will tol^TO.\A^ at \Stvv9«w^«&\ ^»^ 
human leanoxig V\ia cloaca d»a]b«AV\^\»Av>^^^ 
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caps, and snrpUce, such as are things indiflerent 
in themselves, and wholly for ornament, decency, 
or distinction sake, they abhor, hate, and snuff 
at, BA a stone horse when he meets a bear : they 
make matters of conscience of them, and will 
rather forsake their livings than subscribe to 
them. They will admit of no Holidays, or 
honest recreations, as of hawking, banting, &c., 
DO chorches, no bells, some of them because 
Papists use them ; no discipline, no ceremonies 
but what they invent themselves ; no interpre- 
tations of Scriptures, no comments of Fathers, 
no Councils, but such as their own OBUitastical 
spirit dictates, or Recta Ratio, as Sociniam, by 
which spirit misled, many times they broach as 
prodigious paradoxes as Papists themselves. 
Some of them turn Prophets, have secret reve- 
lations, will be of privy counsel with God him- 
self^ and know aU his secrets, Per capilloM Spir^ 
it%un Sanctum ttnent, et omnia $ciunt cum tint 
OMini omnium obitinatiuimi. A company of 
giddy heads will take upon them to define how 
many shall be saved, and who .damned in a 
parish, where they shall sit in heaven, interpret 
Apocalypses (Comtnentatoret pr^cipitet et vet' 
tiginoios, one caUs them, as well he might), and 
those hidden mysteries to private persons, times, 
places, as their own spirit informs them, private 
revelations ^hall suggest ; and precisely set dovm 
when the world shall come to an end, what year, 
what month, what day.'' — Bukton's jinatomie 
^ Melancholy, p. 696. 
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[Dr. Donne'i Seriout ThoughU.] 

Every Tuesday I make account that I turn 
a great hour-glass, and consider that a week^s 
life is run out since I writ. But if I ask myself 
what I have done in the last watch, or would 
do in the next, I can say nothing ; if I say that 
t have passed it without hurting any, so may 
the spider in my window. The primitive Monks 
were excusable in their retirings and enclosures 
of themselves : for even of them every one cul- 
tivated his own garden and orchard, that is, his 
soul and body, by meditation and manufactures ; 
and they ought the world no more since they 
consumed none of her sweetness, nor begot 
others to burden her. But for me, if I were 
able to husbabd all my time so thriftily, as not 
only not to wound my soul in any minute by 
actual sin, but not to rob and cousen her by 
giving any part to pleasure or business, but 
bestow it all uiwn her in meditation, yet even 
in that I should wound her more, and contract 
another guiltiness : as the eagle were very un- 
natural if because she is able to do it, she should 
perch a whole day upon a tree, staring in con- 
templation of the majesty and glory of the sun, 
and let her young eaglets starve in their nest. 
Two of the most precious things which God 
hath afforded us here, for the agony and exercise 
of our sense and spirit, which are a thirst and 
inbiation after the next life, and a frequency of 
prayer and meditation in this, are often enven- 
omed^ AJ3d puin&odf and stray iato a oorrupt 



disease : for as God doth thus occasion, and 
positively concur to evil that when a man is 
purposed to do a great sin, God infuses some 
good thoughts which make him choose a less 
sin, or leave out some circumstance which ag- 
gravated that ; so the devil doth not only snfier 
but provoke us to some things naturally good, 
upon condition that we shall omit some other 
more necessary and more obligatmy. And this 
is his greatest subtilty ; because herein we hava 
the deceitful comfort of having done well, and 
can very hardly spy our error because it is but 
an insensible omission, and no accusing act. 
With the first of these I have often mspectei 
myself to be overtaken ; which is, with a desire 
of the next life, whieh though I know it is not 
merely out of a weariuess of this, because I had 
the same desires when I went with the tide, 
and enjoyed fairer hopes than now : yet I douht 
worldly encumbrances have encreased it I 
would not that death should take me asleep. 
I would not have him merely seise me, and 
only declare me to be dead, but win me, and 
overcome me. When I must shipwreck, I would 
do it in a sea, where mine impotency might 
have some excuse, not in a sullen weedy kle, 
where I could not have so much as exercise for 
my swimming. Therefore I would fain do some- 
thing; but that I cannot tell what, is no wonder. 
For to chuse, is to do : but to be no part of 
any body, is to be nothing. At most, the great- 
est persons are but great wens and excresences; 
men of wit and delightful conversation, but as 
modes for ornament, except they be so incorpo- 
rated into the body of the world, that they con- 
tribute something to the sustentation of the whole. 
This I made account that I begun early, when 
I understood the study of our laws ; but was 
diverted by the worst voluptuousness, which is 
an hydroptique immoderate desire of human 
learning and languages: beautiful ornaments 
to great fortunes ; but mine needed an occupa- 
tion, and a course which I thought I entered 
well into, when I submitted myself to such a 
service, as I thought might tmploy those poor 
advantages which I had. And there I stumbled 
too, yet I would try again : for to this hoor I 
am nothing, or so little, that I am scarce subject 
or argument good enough for one of mine own 
letters : yet I fear, that doth not even proceed 
from a good root, that I am so well content to 
be less, that is dead. You, Sir, are far enough 
from these descents, your virtue keeps yoa 
secure, and your natural disposition to mirth 
will preserve you ; but lose none of these holds, 
a slip is often as dangerous as a bruise, and 
though you cannot fall to my lowness, yet in a 
much less distraction you may meet my sadness ; 
for he is no safer whioh falls from an high tower 
into the leads, than he which falls from thence 
to the ground : make therefore to yourselves 
some mark, and go towards it alegrement 
Though I be in such a planetary and erratiqoe 
fortune, that I can do nothing constantly, yet 
you may find some constancy in my constant 
^advisin^ ^<yatA yiJ^—Dokkk's Letter*, p. 48. 
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[Lcve of Novelty and EviU of Travel.] 

"^^ Ths love of variety, or curiosity of seeing 
new things, which is the same, or at least a 
sister passion to it, seems wove into the frame 
of every son and daughter of Adam ; we usually 
speak of it as one ci nature's levities, though 
pfamted within us for the solid purposes of carry- 
ing forwards the mind to fresh inquiry of knowl- 
edge : strip us of it, the mind (I fear) would 
dose for ever over the present page : and we 
should all of us rest at ease with suoh objects 
as presented themselves in the parish or province 
where we first drew our breath. 

^^ It is to this spur which is ever on oor sides, 
that we owe the impatience of this desire for 
travelling : the passion is no way bad but as 
others are, in its mismanagement or excess ; 
order it rightly, the advantages are worth the 
parsuit ; the chief of which are— 4o learn the 
languages, the laws and customs, and under- 
stand the government and interest of other na- 
tions, to acquire an urbanity and confidence of 
bebtviour, and fit the mind more easily for con- 
venation and discourse ; to take us out of the 
company of our aunts and grandmothers, and 
from the track of nursery mistakes, and by 
shewing us new objects, or old ones in new 
lights; to reform our judgment— by tasting 
perpetually the varieties of nature ; to know 
▼hat is good — by observing the address and arts 
of men, to conceive what is nncrre-— and by see- 
ing the difierence of so many various humours 
and manners — to look into ourselves and form 
oor own. 

*'This is some part of the cargo we might 

n)tum with ; but the impulse of seeing new 

, sights, augmented with that of getting clear 

from all lessons both of wisdom and reproof at 

^e— carries our youth too early out, to turn 

^ venture to much account ; on the contrary, 

if the scene painted of the prodigal in his trav- 

eh, looks more like a copy than an original, — 

will it not be well if such an adventurer^ with 

so unpromising a setting out,— without eartt, — 

without compass, — be not cast away for ever, — 

md may he not be said to escape well — if he 

rstums to his country, only as naked, as he first 

ksftit? 

** But yon wiU send an able pilot with your 
son — a scholar. 

^' If wisdom can speak in no other language 
but Greek or Latin, — ^you do well,— or if. math- 
ematies will make a man a gentleman,^-or na- 
tural philosophy but teach him to make a bow, 
— he may be of some service in introducing 
your son into good societies, and supporting 
him in them when he has done — but the upshot 
will be generally tnis, that in the most pressing 
occasions of address, — if he is a mere man of 
reading, the unhappy youth will have the tucor 
to carry— and not the tutor to carry him. 

^' But you will avoid this extreme ; he shall 
be escorted by one who knows the world, not 
merely from books — but from his own experi- 
—a mtn who has been emphyod oa suoh 



services, and thrice made thi tour of Europe, 
with surceff . 

*^ — That is, without breaking his own or his 
pupil-s neck : for if he is such as my eyes have 
seen! some broken Swise valet de ehambre^ — 
some general undertaker, who will perform the 
journey in so many months^ ' If God permit,' — 
much knowledge will not accrue :^-some profit 
at least, he will learn the amount to a halfpenny 
of every stage from Calais to Rome; he will 
be earned to the best inns, instructed where 
there is the best wine, and sup a livre cheaper 
than if the jrouth had been left to make the tour 
and the bargain himself. Look at our governor I 
I beseech you : — see, is he an inch tailor as he 
relates the advantages. 

** And here endeth his pride^ his knowledge, 
and his use. 

" But when your son gets abroad, be will be 
taken out of his hand, by his society with men 
of rank and letters, with whom he will pass the 
greatest part of his time. 

" Let me observe in the first place, that com- 
pany which is redly good, is very rare — and 
very shy : but you have surmounted this diffi- 
culty; and procured him the best letters of 
recommendation to the most eminent and re- 
spectable in every capitol. 

** And I answer, that he will obtain all by 
them, which courtesy strictly stsuids obliged to 
pay on such occasions, — but no more. 

" There is nothing in which we are so much 
deceived, as in the advantages proposed from 
our connections and discourse with the literati, 
&o. in foreign parts ; especially if the experi- 
ment is made before we are matured by years 
or study. 

*^ Conversation is a traffic ; and if you enter 
into it without some stock of knowledige to baU 
ance the account perpetually betwixt you, the 
trade drops at once : and this is the reason,— 
however it may be boasted to the contrary, why 
travellers have so little (especially good) con- 
versation with natives, o^nng to their suspicion, 
or perhaps conviction, that there is nothing to 
be extracted from the conversation of young 
itinerants worth the trouble of their bad lan- 
guage or the interruption of their visits. 

** The pain on these occasions is usually re- 
ciprocal ; the oonsequence of which is, that the 
disappointed youth seeks an easier society ; and, 
as bad company is always ready, and ever lying 
in wait, the career is soon finished; and the 
poor prodigal returns the same object of pity 
with the prodigal in the gospel." — Stxruk's 
Stmumt, vd. 3, p.. 70. 



[Early Shipping,] 

" In respect to the shape and mode of con- 
struction practised at this time, there is little 
other evidence than the rather vague testimony 
of coins, sculpture, or uncouth painting, all so 
ill descriptive, at least in many points, of the 
object they were intended to T:«^K«M;o>V^CioAX ^v) 
might be coDiidjbtefdL ndSbisc vi Y^x\^«iJi&%v^^w^ 
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elacidating investigation. There are, neTerthe- 
less, some points, and those far from immaterial, 
whioh, from the concarrent testimony of all 
three, appear too well estiUilished to admit of 
rejection. Although it is evident the whimsical 
representation of what is called a ship, impress- 
ed on the Noble of the victorious Edward, (and 
in all probability intended by him to transmit to 
the latest posterity the remembrance of his suc- 
cess,) can never be considered as correct, yet it 
is evident from thence, that the vessels denomi- 
nated ships, were in point of shape infinitely 
shorter than the gallics, that their stems and 
prows were considerably more elevated above 
the surface of the water than the midship, or 
centre of the vessel, which, from the peculiar 
shape of the bow and after part, caused it to 
bear no very contemptible resemblance to an 
half moon ; the masts were, generally speaking, 
iningle, and seldom, if ever, exceeded two in 
■umber ; the saib were all square, and the 
yards, lowering down on the deck like those of 
a modem lugger, when the vessel was brought 
to an anchor, rendered the rigging extremely 
simple, for the art of sailing by the wind, that 
is to say, otherwise than before it, or nearly so, 
was an improvement of an after-time. The 
frame, which formed the strength of the hull, 
was in principle similar to that now construct- 
ed, except that those which are called the filling 
timbers were omitted ; to this, the outside planks 
were fastened with iron nails, a custom preva- 
lent in many countries some years since, and 
not totally abolished even at the present mo- 
ment. These were not set edge to edge, and 
the interstice filled with oakum, as is now most 
generally practised, but lapped over each with 
a sufficient caulking between them to keep out 
the water, a practice frequently made use of 
even at the present moment in the construction 
of cutters, luggers, and vessels of that descrip- 
tion or class intended for light service. The 
more mechanical art of joining the different 
component parts of a ship together, was bor- 
lowed, at this time, in all civilized countries, 
from the practise of the Mediterranean powers; 
so that the only existing variation consisted in 
the exterior, and even that was so trivially dis- 
tinguishable in vessels of the same class or rate, 
that the roost critically discerning eye would 
scarcely have been competent to the task of ap- 
propriating in a squadron collected from difier- 
ent parts of Europe, each ship to its native 
country. The Genoese indeed, and the Vene- 
tians whose example was in some degree fol- 
lowed by the Flemings and Spaniards, rendered 
their ships materially different from those of 
other countries ; but the variation was occa- 
sioned solely by their superior dimensions and 
barthen, (or on examining the best authorities 
which the ravages of time have permitted to 
survive to the present moment, it will be found 
that sculptors as well as painters could either 
not discover any variation in the character (to 
use a quaint scientific term) of vessels belonging 
to different nations, or that they did not think 



it sufficiently consequential to require being 
marked in their works." — Chakrock^s ERttorif 
of Naval jirckUecture, vol. 1, p. 343. 



[Tht WuUa^-^uJut?] 

" On the approach of an hostile army, tke 
unfortunate inhabitants of India bury their moit 
cumbrous effects, and each individual man, woia> 
an and child above six years of age (the infsats 
being carried by their mothers) with a Iced of 
grain proportioned to their strength, leave thor 
homes, and take the direction of a country (if 
such can be found) exempt from the miseries of 
war; sometimes of a strong fortress, but mere 
generally of the most unfrequented hills and 
woods, where they prolong a miserable existence 
until the departure of the enemy ; and if this 
should be protracted beyond the time for which 
they have provided food, a large portion neces- 
sarily die of hunger. The people of a district 
thus deserting their homes are called the Wtdn 
of the district. A state of habitual misery, in- 
volving precaution against incessant war, and 
unpitying depredation of so peculiar a descrip- 
tion as to require in any of the languages of 
Europe a long circumlocution, is expressed ia 
all the languages of Deckan and the south of 
India by a single word. No proofs can be 
accumulated from the most profound research 
which shall describe the immemorial condition 
of the people of India with more precision than 
this single word. It is a proud distinction that 
the Wulsa never departs on the approach of a 
British army when unaccompanied by Indian 
allies.'' — ^WiLKBS, vol. 1, p. 308. 



[TVeei Struck by Lightning.] 

" Bbino lately in Cumberland, Sir John Clark 
there observed three curiosities in Wiofield Park, 
belonging to the Earl of Thanet. The first wu 
a huge ^Jr, at least sixty feet high and four in 
diameter, on which the last great thunder had 
made a very odd impression ; for a piece was 
cut out of the tree, about three inches broad, 
and two inches thick, in a straight line from 
top to bottom. The second was, that in anoth- 
er tree of the same height, the thunder had cot 
out a piece of the same breadth and thickness, 
from top to bottom, in a spiral line, making 
three turns about the tree, and entering into the 
ground above six feet deep. The third was 
the horn of a large deer found in the heart of an 
oak, which was discovered in cutting down the 
tree. It was found fixed in the timber with 
large iron cramps; it seems therefore, that it 
had at first been fastened on the outside of the 
tree, which in growing afterwards had inclosed 
the horn. In the same Park, Sir John saw a 
tree thirteen feet diameter.'' 

Remarkt on the foregoing. By the Editor, Ds. 

MORTIMSR. 

^' This horn of a deer, found in the heart of 
an oak^ and fastened with iron cramps, ia one 
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of the most remarkable instances of this kind, 
it being the birgest extraneoas body ve have 
any where recorded, thus buried, as it were, in 
the wood of a tree. If J. Meyer and J. Peter 
Albrech had seen this, they coald not have im- 
agined the figures seen by them in Beech-trees 
to have been the sport of nature, but must have 
oonfessed them to have been the sport of an idle 
hand. To the same cause are to bo ascribed 
those figures of Crucifixes, Virgin Marys, &c. 
found in the heart of trees ; as, for example, the 
figure of a Crucifix, which I saw at Maestricht 
in the Church of the White Nuns of the Order 
of St. Augustin, said to be found in the heart of 
a walnut-tree, on its being split with lightning. 
And it being usual in some countries to nail 
small images of our Saviour on the Cross, of 
Virgin Mary's &c. to trees by the road side, in 
forests, and on commons ; it would be no great- 
er a miracle to find any of these buried in the 
wood of a tree, than it was to find the deer's 
bom so lodged. 

" Sir Hans Sloane, in his noble museum, has 
a log of wood brought by Mr. Cunningham 
from an island in the East Indies, which on 
being split, exhibited these words in Portuguese, 
Da Boa Ore, i.e. Det (Deus) bonam horam." — 
jiMdged from Philosophical Tkansactions, 
vol. 8, p. 360. 



[Ute of jirrowi in Mahomedan ParadUe.\ 

** The Franks neither know how to make 
arrows nor how to use them. It is known by 
the Traditions that the Prophet being asked 
what the Faithful would do in Paradise, an- 
swered, We shall eat and drink, and dally with 
boys and Hooris, and shoot with arrows. This 
exercise being the favourite exercise of the 
Prophet, the Infidels never could make any 
progress therein." — Evlea Effemdi, vol. 4. 



[TTu Morning Star of Bergea.] 

" The mace was used as late as 1644 at the 
siege of Newcastle, and is thus described by 
Litbgow. 'This club hath a long iron-banded 
stafi*, with a round falling head (like to a pome- 
granate) and that is set with sharp iron pikes, 
to slay or strike with ; the forehead whereof 
being set with a long-pointed pike of iron it 
grimly looketh like to the pale-face of murder.' 
— ^The Germans call it from this radiated form, 
the Morning Star ! morgen */«m." — Scott's 
Edition of the Somen Tractt^ vol. 5, p. 289. 



[Power of Chrittianity.] 

'' Let every one think," says a Goth in the 
fabulous Chronicle, *' that a Christian is bound 
to fight against five Moors, — because we serve 
God and they the Devil. — E cade uno pieme 
eomo et tenmdo de peUar tm Christiant con cenco 
Morot^ porque no$otro$ tervimot a Dioi, y eUat 
al JhabU:'^?, 2, o. 123. 



[" Great Boldneu iometimet great Wickedneu^] 

*'It was bold to violate so openly and so 
scornfully all acts and constitutions of a nation 
and afterwards even of his own making ; — it 
was bold to tremple upon the patience of his 
own, and provoke that of all neighbouring conn- 
tries ; it was bold, 1 say, above all boldness to 
usurp this tyrenny to himself; and impudent 
above all impudences to endeavour to transmit 
it to his posterity. But all this boldness is so 
far from being a sign of manly courage (which 
dares not transgress the rules of any other vir- 
tue) that it is only a demonstretion of brutish 
madness, or diabolical possession. There is no 
man ever succeeds in one wickedness, but it 
gives him the boldness to attempt a greater. 
It was boldly done of Nero to kill his mother 
and all the chief nobility of the empire ; it was 
boldly done to set the metropolis of the whole 
world on fire, and undauntedly play upon his 
harp while he saw it burning : I could reckon 
up five hundred boldnesses of that gi^at person 
(for why should not he too be called so ?) who 
wanted when he was to die that courage which 
could hardly have failed any woman in the Uke 
necessity." — Cowlet. 



[ Want of circulating Medium.] 

The want of any copper coin in Peru has 
occasioned a curious practice of which Lt. 
Maw was informed at Truxillo. A person 
coming to the market of that city and not 
wishing to expend a real upon every article, 
'' purchases a real's worth of eggs, with which 
he or she proceeds to market, buying an egg's 
worth of vegetables from one, and so on from 
others, till all that was wanted has been got. 
The eggs are taken as current payment, and 
finally purchased themselves by those who re- 
quire them for use." 



[Indian Muslin.] 

" By the Gentoo Accounts, it appears, that 
the manufactures in Bengal were formerly in- 
compcurably finer than they are at present ; so 
that they must have fallen off* under the Com- 
pany. There was a sort of muslin, called 
Abrooan, which was manufactured solely for 
the use of the Emperor's seraglio, a piece of 
which costing 400 Rupees, or d£50 Sterling is 
said to have weighed only five Sicca rupees ; 
and, if spread upon wet grass, to have been 
scarcely visible. They amuse us with two in- 
stances of the fineness of this cloth : one, that 
the Emperor Aurengzebe was angry with his 
daughter, for showing her skin through her 
clothes; whereupon the young princess remon- 
strated, in her justification, that she had seven . 
jamahs or suits on : And another, that in the 
Nabob Alaverdy Khawn's time, a weaver was 
chastised, and turned out of the city of Decca, 
for his neglect, in not preventing bia oov Ccqb^ 
eating up & pieo^ ol X^i!^ vbsoA wn\ ^V. ifisaai^i^ 
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which he had spread, and oarelessly left on the 
gnus.'* — ^Lauoebdalk, on the Crovemment of 
India, 



[DtmocrtUie DitquUtwU.] 

*^ It is the datj of every person, under soch 
a govemmeDt as ours, to give his vote on all 
occasions, in which he is anthorized or qoali- 
lled for the act. The theory of oor government 
is, that all power is derived from the people *, 
they appoint, either mediately, or immediately, 
every officer, from the highest to the lowest. 
As it is the duty of them, who are appointed, 
to discharge with diligence and fidelity their 
several obligations *, so it is not less the duty of 
every qualified voter to perform the part as- 
signed to him. which is to attend the elections. 
For should a large number of the citizens neg- 
lect it, — and one man has as much right to 
neglect it as another. — the persons chosen, 
though the legal, may not be the true, repre- 
sentatives of the people, and ordinances may be 
established, which are opposed to the publick 
sentiment. 

**I am sensible that they, who are accus- 
tomed to this neglect, justify it by several rea- 
sons. — One which is urged by industrious citi- 
zens is, that the duties of their profession require 
. all their time, and they conceive that they bene- 
fit their Country more, by attending with dili- 
gence to their several callings, than by inter- 
meddling with publick affidrs. In ansvrer to 
this obj^tion it may be said, that all, which is 
demanded of any voter, in to give to elections a 
few hoars of a small number of days in a year. 
It may also be said, that the industrious are 
generally the most judicious, sober, and orderfy 
members of the community. They ought there- 
fore to attend elections, which otherwise might 
he conducted by the idle. 

*' Another o^ection is, that although it is the 
theory of our government, that all power is de- 
rived from the whole body of the people, yet 
that the fact is different, because nominations 
are, and from the nature of things must of ne- 
cessity be, previously made by men, who either 
with, or without right and reason, take this part 
"Xtn them*, consequently all that any citizen can 
. do is to give either his affirmative or negative 
to such nomination, without being able in many 
instances to vote for a person whom he judges 
the best qualified for the proposed office ; and 
that this power is of so little value, that it is not 
worth exercising. This objection, it must be 
acknowledged. Is of weight ; but in answer to it 
I would say, that if the fact, on which it is 
founded, is an evil, it is an evil which admits of 
no remedy. If every person in the community, 
without regard to a previous nomination, should 
vote only for the man, who in his opinion would 
fill an office with the most wisdom and dignity, 
there are few cases in which an election could 
take place ; for our judgments on human cha- 
racters are as various as our tastes, our preju- 
dices, our sympathies, and our aversions. Be- 



cause we cannot exert all the power which w% 
desire, it does not follow that we ought not to 
use the power which we possess. Besides it 
may be observed, that this evil is not wone 
than others which exist in society, but of wbeh 
no reasonable person ever thinks of oompbiii- 
ing. In many important elections, which vre 
are called upon to make, and in which our use- 
fulness and happiness are involved, we are sel* 
dom allowed to do any thing more than to give 
an affirmative or negative. If these restiietioiis 
are submitted to with patience, an evil, which 
resembles them, should be borne with equal 
resignation." — Fuczmaii's Eighteen Sernwm^ 
p. 249. 



[Roman Conquest of Britain.] 

" With all these Princes, and Leaders, befiore 
they could establish their Dominions, the Brit- 
tains so desperately grappled, as plant thsy 
could not, but upon destruction and desoUtios 
of the whole Country, whereof in the end thej 
extinguished both the Religion, Laws, Las- 
guage, and all, with the people and name of 
Britain. Which having been so long a Prov- 
ince of great honour, and benefit to the Romas 
Empire, could not but partake of the magnifi- 
cence of their goodly structures, Thennes, 
Aqueducts, Highways, and all their ornaments 
of delight, ease, and greatness : all of which 
came to be utterly razed, and confounded by the 
Saxons, as there is not left standing so much as 
the ruins to point us where they were ; for thej 
being a people of rough breeding that wooki 
not be taken with these delicacies of life, seem- 
ed to care for no other monuments but of earth, 
and as bom in the field, would build their fortunes 
only there. Witness so many Intrenchmentc, 
Mounts, and Burroughs raised for Tombs, and 
defences upon the wild champions and eminent 
Hills of this Isle, remaining yet as scratches 
made on the whole face of our Country, to show 
the hard labour our Progenitors endured to get 
it for us. Which general subversion of a state 
is very seldom seei) : Invasion and Bevastatioo 
of Provinces have often been made, but in such 
sort as they continued or recovered, with some 
conunixion of their own with the generation of 
the invaders. But in this, by reason of the 
vicinage and numerous populace of that Nation 
(transporting hither both sexes) the incompati- 
bility of Paganism, and Christianity, vrith the 
immense bloodshed on both sides, wrought such 
an implacable hatred, as but one Nation must 
possess all. The conquest make by the Ro- 
mans, was not to extirpate the Natives, but to 
master them ; The Danes, which afterwiirds in- 
vaded the Saxons, made only at the first depre- 
dations on the coast and therewith for a time 
contented themselves. When they grew to 
have further interest, they sought not the sub- 
version, but a community, and in the end a Sov- 
ereignty of the State, matching with the women 
they here found, bringing lew of their ovm with 
them. The Nonnans dealt the like with the 
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ProTinoe of Nnestria in France, who also after 
they had the Dominion^ and what the victory 
woold yield them in England, were content to 
suffer the people here to have their heing inter- 
matched with them, and so grew in short space 
into their hody. But this was an absolute sab- 
versioD, and concurred with the universal muta- 
tioD, which about that time happened in all 
these parts of the world ; whereof, there was no 
one Country or Province but changed bounds, 
inhabitants, customs, language, and in a man- 
ner, all their names." — ^Daniel's Bittary of 
Engkmd, pp. 9, 10. 



[Effects of the Norman Conquett.] 

" I ooaiB to write of a time, wherein the State 
of England received an alteration of Laws, Cus- 
toms, Fashion, manner of living. Language, 
Writing, with new forms of Fights, Fortifica- 
tions, Buildings, and generally an innovation in 
most things, but religion. So that from this 
mutation, which was the greatest it ever had, 
we are to begin with a new account of an En- 
gland, more in dominion abroad, more in State, 
and ability at home, and of more honour and 
name in the world than heretofore : which by 
being thus undone was made, as if it were, in 
the Fate thereof to get more by losing, than 
otherwise. For as first, the Conquest of the 
Danes brought it to the entircst Government it 
ever possest at home, and made it most redoubt- 
ed of all the Kingdoms of the North : So did 
this of the Norman, by coming in upon it, make 
a way to let out, and stretch the mighty arms 
thereof over the Seas into the goodly Provinces 
of the South : For before these times, the En- 
glish Nation, from the first establishment in 
this Land, about the space of 500 years, never 
made any sally out of the isle, upon any other 
part of the world, but busied at home in a 
divided State, held a broken Government with 
the Danes, and of no great regard, it seems, 
with other Nations, till Knute led them forth 
into the Kingdom of Norway, where they first 
hewed effects of their valour, and what they 
would be were they employed. 

'* But the Normans, having more of the Sun, 
and civility (by their communion with the En- 
glish) begat smoother fashions, with quicker 
motions in them than before. And being a na- 
tion free from that dull disease of drink where- 
with their former conquerors were naturally 
infected, induced a more comely temperance, 
with a nearer regard of reputation and honour. 
For whereas before, the English lived loose, in 
little homely cottages, where they spent all 
their revenues in good fare, caring for little 
other gaiety at all : Now after the Norman 
manner, they build them goodly Churches and 
stately houses of stone, provide better fumish- 
ments, erect Castles, and Towers in other sort 
than before. They inclose Parks for their pri- 
Tate pleasure, being debarred the general lib- 
erty of hunting which heretofore they enjoyed ; 
wlMreopoa all the tenm of boildiog, hunting, 



tools of workmen, names of most handicrafts 
appertaining to the defences and adornments 
of life, came all to be in French. And withall 
the Norman habits, and fashion of living, be- 
came generally assumed, both in regard of nov- 
elty, and to take away the note of difference, 
which could not be weU looked upon in that 
change. 

*^ And though the body of our language re- 
mained in the Saxon, yet it came so altered in 
the habit of the French tongue as now we hard- 
ly know it in the ancient form it had ; and not 
so much as the character wherein it was writ- 
ten, but was altered to that of the Roman and 
French now used.'^ — ^Danixl's History of En- 
gland, pp. 16, 29. 



[On vfaging War with Infidels. A Subject for 
the ThtrnghtftU.] 

In the old Prior of Salon^s Arbre des Batailles, 
is a chapter entitled " Pour quel droit et par 
quelle raison pent on mouvoir guerre contre Us 
Sarrazens et metereans." His decision is not in 
the spirit of his age. 

" A ceste fois vous vueil je faire nne telle 
question. C'est assavoir par quel droit ne par 
quelle raison peut on mouvoir guerre contre les 
Sarrasins ou autres mesoreans ; et se c'cst chose 
deue que le Pape donne pardon et indulgence, 
pour ces guerres. Tout premierement je preuve 
que guerre ne se peut on doit ottroyer contre les 
Sarrasins ou mescreans. La raison est telle. 
Tons les biens de la terre a faitz Dieu ponr 
creature humaine indifferamment tant ponr la 
mauvaise comme pour la bonne. Car Dieu ne 
fait pas le soleil plus chault ni plus vertueux 
pour lun que pour I'autre ; mais le fait luyre sni 
les bons et snr les mauvais. Et fait porter a la 
terre des mescreans, bons vins, bons blez, et bbns 
fruitz, comme des crestiens : Et leur donne science 
et s^avoir nature de vertu et de justice : et si lenr 
a donne empires, royaumes, duchiez, contez, el 
leur foy, et leur loy, et leur ordonnance. Et si 
Dieu leur a cela donne, pourquoy leur osteroient 
les crestiens.'* 



[Superstition or no Superstition ?] 

*' One day, whilst we were all expressing ovr 
wishes for the arrival of the Traders, and looking 
from an eminence in hopes of seeing them come 
over the lake, the chief Priest belonging to the 
band of the Killistinoes told us, that he would 
endeavour to obtain a conference with the Great 
Spirit, and know from him when the traders 
would arrive. I paid little attention to this 
dechiration, supposing that it would be produc- 
tive of some juggling trick, just sufficiently cov- 
ered to deceive the ignorant Indians. But the 
king of that tribe telling me that this was chiefly 
undertaken by the priest to alleviate my anxiety, 
and at the same time to convince me how much 
interest he had with the Great Spirit, I thought 
it necessary to restrain my animad:«(t.t«sn&ci^^iak 
design. 
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The following evening was fixed upon for 
this spiritual oonference. When every thing had 
been properly prepared, the king came to me. 
and led me to a capacious tent, the covering of 
which was drawn up, so as to render what was 
transacting within visible to those who stood 
' without. Wo found the tent surrounded by a 
great number of the Indians, but we readily 
gained admission, and seated ourselves on skins 
laid on the ground for that purpose. 

^* In the centre, I observed, there was a place 
of an oblong shape, which ^^as composed of stakes 
stuck in the ground with intervals between, so 
as to form a kind of chest or coffin, large enough 
to contain the body of a man. These were of 
a middle size, and placed at such distances from 
each other, that whatever lay within tbcra was 
readily to be discerned. The tent was perfectly 
illuminated by a great number of torches made 
of splinters cut from the pine or birch tree, which 
the Indians held in their hands. 

*' In a few minutes the priest entered, when 
an amazing large elk^s skin being spread on the 
ground, just at my feet, he laid himself down 
upon it after having stript himself of every gar- 
ment except that which he wore close about his 
middle. Being now prostrate on his back, he 
first laid hold of one side of the skin, and folded 
it over him and then the other, leaving only his 
head uncovered. This was no sooner done, than 
two of the young men who stood by, took about 
forty yards of strong cord, made also of an elk's 
hide, and rolled it tight round his body, so that 
he was completely swathed within the skin. 
Being thus bound up, like an Egyptian mummy, 
one took him by the heels, and the other by the 
head, and lifted him over the pales into the en- 
closure. I could discern him as plain as I had 
hitherto done, and I took oare not to turn my 
tyea a moment from the object before me, that 
I might the more readily detect the artifice ; for 
such I doubted not but that it would turn out 
to be. 

" The priest had not lain in this situation more 
than a few seconds, when he began to mutter. 
This he continued to do for some time, and then 
by degrees grew louder and louder, till at length 
he spoke articulately ; however, what he uttered 
was in such a mixed jargon of the Chipoway, 
Ottawaw, and Killistinoe huiguages, that I could 
understand but very little of it, having continued 
in this tone for a considerable while, he at last 
exerted his voice to its utmost pitch, sometimes 
raving, and sometimes praying, till he had worked 
himself into such an agitation, that he foamed at 
his mouth. 

^^ After having remained near three quarters 
of an hour in the place, and continued his vocif- 
eration with unabated vigour, he seemed to be 
quite exhausted, and remained speechless. But 
in an instant he sprung upon his feet, notwith- 
standing at the time he was put in it appeared 
impossible for him to move either his legs or 
arms, and shaking off his covering, as quick as 
if the bands with which it had been bound were 
burnt asunder, he began to address those who 



stood around, in a firm and audible voice, ^ My 
brothers,' said he, *the Great Spirit has deigned 
to hold a talk with his servant at my request; 
He has not, indeed, told me when the persons 
we expect will be here ; but to-morrow, sooa 
after the sun has reached his highest point m 
the heavens, a canoe will arrive, and the pec^ 
in that will inform us when the traders wiU 
come.' Having said this he slipt out of the 
inclosure, and aifter he had put on his robes, 
dismissed the assembly. I own I was greatly 
astonished at what I had seen ; but as I curved 
that every eye in the company was fixed on me 
with a view to discover my sentiments, I care- 
fully concealed every emotion. 

*" The next day the sun shone bright, and long 
before noon all the Indians were gathered together 
on the eminence that overlooked the lake. The 
old king came to me and asked me whether I 
had so much confidence in what the priest had 
foretold, as to join his people on the hill, and 
wait for the completion of it. I told him I was 
at a loss what opinion to form of the predictioo, 
but that I would readily attend him. On this 
we walked together to the place where the others 
were assemblod. Every eye was again fixed bv 
turns on me and on the lake ; when just as the 
sun reached his zenith, agreeable to what the 
priest had foretold, a canoe came round a point 
of land about a league distant. The Indians do 
sooner beheld it, than they set up a universal 
shout, and by their looks .seemed to triumf^ in 
the interest their priest thus evidently had with 
the Great Spirit. 

^ In less than an hour the canoe reached the 
shore, when I attended the king and chiefs to 
receive those who were on board. As soon as 
the men were huided, we walked all together to 
the king's tent, when, according to their invaria- 
ble custom, we began to smoke ; and this we did 
notwithstanding our impatience to know the tid- 
ings they brought, without asking any questions; 
for the Indians are the most deliberate people in 
the world. However, after some trivial con- 
versation, the king enquired of them, whether 
they had seen any thing of the traders ? The 
men replied, that they had parted from them a 
few days before, and that they proposed being 
here the second day from the present. They 
accordingly arrived at that time, greatly to 
our satisfaction, but more particularly so to that 
of the Indians, who found by this event the 
importance both of their priest and of their 
nation, greatly augmented in the sight of a 
stranger. 

'^ This story, I acknowledge, seems to carry 
with it marks of great credulity in the relator ; 
but no one is less tinctured with that wen'ness 
than myself. The circumstances of it I own are 
of a very extraordinary nature ; however, as I 
can vouch for their being free from either exag- 
geration or misrepresentation, being mjrself a 
cool and dispassionate observer of them all, I 
thought it necessary to give them to the public. 
And this I do without wishing to muflgjMj the 
judgment of my readen, or to make any super- 
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ititioiis mprestioDs on their minds, but leaving 
them to draw from it what conclusions they 
please.^' — CAEvaft. 



[Q^eition oi to the Modepi Stparation of CkU' 
drtn and Dom€9tic$.\ 

"Oil the 11th of September the priaes for 
merit were dirtributed amongst the sohooi-boya 
of the college, in a small chnrch, which was 
fitted up for the occasion, hong round with 
tapestry, and ornamented with boughs of laurel 
and white lilies. A space was railed off at the 
npper end, where the prefect, the mayor, and 
the commander ia chief of the troops were sta- 
tioned. A row of soldiers stood on each side 
of the aisle, and two trumpeters at the entrance 
of the railing. The church was completely 
filled with company. The productions of the 
boys on different subjects had been previously 
examined, and the prize^ which were books of 
trifling value, adjudged to each ; and now they 
were to be presented. The head master stood 
at the entrance of the railing, and proclaimed, 
with a Ipud voice, the name and place of abode 
of the boy who was going to be rewarded, and 
the particular branch of learning in which he 
had excelled. The boy. rose from his seat ; as 
he passed through the railing the soldiers blew 
their trumpets ; he advanced to the authorities 
of the town ; the prelects kissed him on each 
cheek, put a wreath of laurel on his head^ and 
presented him with the prize he had gained. 
The name of the next best scholar in the same 
line then resounded through the church, but he 
was only crowned and kissed : the blast of the 
triumphal trumpets, and the prize so coveted, 
were not for him. The names of between 
thirty and forty lads were repeated in this Bian- 
ner : only a few received prizes ; but the rest 
received crowns and kisses, and the ceremony 
lasted for upwards of three hours. Such a 
parade about nothing grew extremely tiresome ; 
and my attention, wandering firom the business 
of the day, at length fixed on several old coun- 
try-women amongst the company, dressed in 
their woollen jackets, and appearing to take 
great interest in what was going forward. I 
soon learnt that they were the nurses of some 
of the boys, who had given them tickets of ad- 
mission. Que of these women sat just behind 
us, and her nurseling, a fine lad of ten or eleven 
years old, close by her side, with his arms over 
her shoulder, whilst she was expressing her 
motherly fondness in smiles and whispers. A 
boy in England would have been ashamed to be 
thus caressed by his old nurse in such a public 
assembly. But why should we be at war for 
ever with all the kinder feelings of the heart ? 
The fashion which has prevailed amongst us for 
some years, of entirely secluding the children of 
the family from the domestics, is big with evil : 
it assists to draw the line of separation between 
masters and servants, and to form them into 
distinct coomiunities, with interests diametri- 
caDj opposite to each other. The cold oivfl 
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superiority of manner, in which our children are 
early instructed, leaves no room for the display 
of the benevolent affisctions in them, and is in- 
jurious to the moral feelings of a servant, who 
is thus placed in a degrading point of view. I 
cannot be persuaded, that our young gentlemen 
and ladies, who have never spoken to a servant 
but to command, are better members of society 
than their grandfathers and grandmothers were, 
and assuredly the servants are much worse; 
leas faithful in their calling, imd more depraved 
in their general conduct. Instead of detaching 
them still further, would it not be a wiser plan, 
as we must jog with them perforce through life 
together, to be more circumspect in regard to 
the morals and mannmrs of those we admit into 
our family, and then to endeavour to identify 
them, in some measure, with it; add to com- 
bine, as much as possible, their interests and 
auctions with our own ? Indeed, I think the 
cause of religion and virtue would be more 
effectually promoted by the strict attention of 
families to the conduct and also to the instruc- 
tion of their servants, than by their visiting all 
the charity schools in their vicinity every day, 
and teaching the children their ABC; and 
were a vigilant police (if I may be allowed to 
use the term) to be established in the halls and 
kitchens of the great, it vrould do more in aid 
of the suppression of vice than the efforts of any 
public society could possibly accomplish." -— 
Mas. CAasy's Tomr in Franet^ p. 29. 



[Tkt Ttrm Sib a» apj^itd to Clergymen,] 

'^SiB seems to have been a title formerly 
appropriated to such of the inferior clergy as 
were only Readere of the service, and not ad- 
mitted to be preachers, and therefore were heki 
in the lowest estimation; as appears in a re- 
markable passage in Macheirs MS. Ccklleotions 
for the Hutory of Westmorelaad and Cumber- 
land, in six vdumes, folio, preserved in the 
Dean and Chapter's library at CarUsle. The 
Reverend Thomas Maohell, author of the CoU 
lectioBB, Hved temp. Car. II. Speaking of the 
little chapel of Martindale, in the mouatains of 
WestoBoreland and Cumberiand, the vrriter says, 
" There is Httle remarkable in or about it, but 
a neat chapel-yard, which fay the peculiar care 
of the old Reader, Sir Richard,^ is kept cleaa, 
and as neatt as a bowling-g^reen.' 

** Within the limits of m3me ovm memory all 
Readers in chapels were called Sire, and of old 
have been writ so ; whence, I suppose, such of 
the laity as received the noble order of knight- 
hood being called Sire too, for distinction sake 
had Knight writ after them ; which had been 
superfiuous if the title Sir had been peculiar to 
them. But now this Sir Richard is the only 
knight Templer (if I may so call him) that re- 
tains the old style, which in other places is 
much laid, and grown out of use." — ^BoswsllV 
Hialone, vol. 8, p. 7. 
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[Owr Lady and the Rotary.] 



*' Iif the kingdom of Valencia there was an 
Hidalgo rich and yoong, so that it ^^eed not be 
said what were his inclinations. He naed to 
make his court in the public walks to a married 
ladj of equal or greater quality, and who was 
as virtuous as she was illustrious. This came 
to the notice of the husband, and he, not onlj 
to dissimulate his wrong, but to revenge it, 
under the pretext of passing the heat of the 
summer in the country, removed with all his 
family to a country house. Some dajrs having 
passed, he entered an apartment where his wife 
was sitting alone, turned the key, and drawing 
a dagger, commanded her to write what he 
should dictate. The lady answered very con- 
fidently that daggers were not necessary to 
make her obey him, and that innocent as she 
was, she could have no fears. She wrote, and 
that which the dictated paper contained was to 
reproach the Hidalgo for not having visited her 
in that retirement, telling him if it was for want 
of opportunity, that night he would have a good 
one, as her husband was to be absent } that he 
should come alone, and as secretly as he could ; 
that he would find the garden gate open, and a 
ladder placed against the window; that he 
should come up by it, and he would be well 
received. 

"The letter being sent and delivered vrith 
necessary caution, it may be supposed how 
great was the content of that youth : blinded as 
he was by his passions, he was easily deceived. 
He welcomed his fortune, clothed himself in his 
best attire, and as soon as it was the hour, 
mounting the horse in which he most trusted, 
he began his way. He remembered, which 
was no little thing on such an occasion, that in 
all that day he had not said over his rosary, as 
was his custom *, and just when he had finished 
it he heard a voice which said to him, Stop, 
Cavalier ! he looked, but as he saw no person 
he proceeded, and the voice said again, Stop, 
Cavalier I come here I Near this part of the 
road was the public gallows, from whence, ac- 
cording to the laws of that kingdom they did 
not take the bodies down for a whole year : and 
as it appeared to him that the person who called 
him was within this circle, he alighted, drew 
his sword, and went in to see who it might be. 
Then one of the men who were hanging there, 
asked him for Christian charity to cut the rope. 
He did so, and Hempstretch feU on his feet : 
ajid, thanking him for the benefit which he had 
received, desired that he would take him behind 
him, because he must accompany him in that 
journey. The Cavalier resisted, saying it could 
not be, for he must go alone ; but the reasons 
were so urgent which the dead man gave that 
he was obliged to yield, and away they went 
together. Having arrived at the garden, they 
found the gate op^,. and the ladder placed, and 
as the Hidalgo was about to ascend, Hemp- 
stretch laid hands on him, and asking him to 
lend him his cloak and his hat, said, I must try 



this adventure first, that it may be done widi 
all security. He went up, and he had scarcely 
got though the window when the noise of srms 
was heaird, with which the husband and the 
servants were ready; and the sword thrusts 
with which they ran him through were so many, 
that like one dead and double dead, they threw 
hun out of the same window. He fell a second 
time on his feet, and they both remounted the 
same horse. Those of the house came dovn 
secretly to inter the body, that the afiair might 
not be made public ; and as they could not find 
it they understood tiiat he had not come alone, 
and that his servants had taken him awsj; 
and vrithout having committed murder, they aQ 
absconded as munierers. Who ever saw an 
enchantment like this ? but the dead man who 
rode behind the live one, declared who w«s 
the enchanter, and what the instrument. I, 
sir, said Hempstretch to the Cavalier, was and 
am as dead as you would have been at thb 
hour, if the Mother of God had not delivered 
you : and she delivers you because every day 
you say her Rosary. This which appears life 
in me, and this voice which you hear, are both 
fantastic ; for this reason the enemies who were 
prepared for your death have not killed me with 
so many wounds and swords. If you had gone 
up the ladder, you would have been the dead 
man, and not only in body but in soul, because 
the gate vrhich was open for you was not only 
the garden gate but Hell gate also, from which, 
going on such a business, you could not have 
escaped 1 Thank her to whom you owe your 
life and your salvation, and as for roe (for now 
they had arrived at the place of the gallows) 
put me up again in the place from whence yoa 
took me. With these words, and with this 
explanation of what he had seen without under- 
standing it, the young Hidalgo returned to his 
own house, but so altered, and with such a dif- 
ferent judgement, as if in those few hours there 
had passed many years. He gave such a turn 
to his life, that to all, and to himself, he ap- 
peared more like a man enchanted than con- 
verted. Those who had known him the scandal 
of the city were astonished to see him the 
greatest example of it : those who imagined 
that they had killed him believed that he bad 
risen again ; and he who alone knew what had 
passed, seeing himself with a soul by means of 
a carcass, alive by means of a dead man, and 
saved from Hell by means of a phantom fallen 
from the gallows, and afterwards hung up on it 
again, — all this, which appeared more like 
dreams, he judged to have been enchantments. 
And truly so they were, because he by means 
of the Rosary had enchanted the Mother of 
Grod, and our Lady, for the merits of the same 
Rosary, had transformed and enchanted him.'' — 
Vietra's Ssrmoens, tom. 6, p. 354. 



[jtn Instance of F^aud eanctioned hy the higkett 

jinthority.] 

** BxTT because the Monks and Friars who 
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are most interested in such discoveries have not 
iband within the Gospels a sofficient number of 
references to Nazareth apon which thej might 
erect shops for the sale of their indulgencies, 
they have actually taken the liberty to add to 
the writings of the Evangelists, by making 
them vouch for a number of absurdities, con- 
cerning which not a syllable occurs within their 
records. It were an endless task to enumerate 
all these. One celebrated relic may however 
be mentioned ; because there is not the slightest 
Botice of any such thing in the New Testament, 
and because his . HoUness the Pope has not 
serupled to vouch for its authentiaity, as well 
as to grant very plenary indulgence to those 
pilgrims who visit the place where it is exhib- 
ited. This is nothing more than a large stone 
oo which they affirm that Christ did eat vrith 
his disciples both before and after his resurrec- 
tion. They have buih a chapel over it 3 and 
upon the walls of this building several copies 
of a printed certificate, asserting its title to 
reverence are affixed. We transcribed one of 
tiiese curious documents, and here subjoin it. 
' Tradictto continua est, et numquam interrupta. 
apod onmes nationes Orientales, banc petram, 
dictam Mensa Christi, illam ipsam esse supra 
quam Dominus noster Jesus Christus cum suis 
eomedit Discipulis ante et post suam resurrec- 
tionera a mortms. Et sancta Romana Eool^ia 
Indulgentiam concessit septem annorum et toti- 
dera quadragenarum, omnibus Christi fidelibus 
hunc sanctum locum visitantibus, recitando 
saltem ibi unum Pater, et Ave, dummodo sit in 
statu gratis.' 

'* There is not an object in all Nazareth so 
much the resort of pUgrims as this stone. 
Greeks, Catholics, Arahs, and even Turks, the 
two former classes on account of the seven 
years^ indulgence granted to those who visit it; 
the two latter, because they believe that some 
virtue must reside within a stone before which 
all comers are so eager to prostrate them- 
selves." — Dr. Clarke's TSravels in the Holy 
Land, 4to. edit. vol. 4, p. 179. 



iPrvdena only Craft which eommandt an un^ 
faUhful SUence.] 

" I Kicow it is no part of Prudence to speak 
slightly of those that others admire; but that 
Prudence is but Craji that coounands an un- 
faithful silence. And I know not how an hon- 
est man can discharge his conscience in pru- 
dentially conniving at such falsities as he sees 
ensnare the minds of men, while they do not 
only abuse their Intellectuals by foppish and 
ridiculous conceptions, but insinuate such dan- 
gerous and mischievous opinions, as supplant 
and destroy the very Fundamentals of Christian 
Religion,'' — Hbnrt Mors, ji brief Ditcowne 
of BinthMiioim, sect. xlix. 



[Remedy for Conmtnptum.] 
** I HAVE heard of great and sudden cures in 



far gone consumptions, from effect of a very 
simple remedy. A pint to a quart a day of 
cofiee, made with milk instead of vrater, and 
taken at pleasure like other coffee. Surprising 
changes have been wrought in a fortnight by 
this humble recipe." — ^Aabon Hill, vol. 1, p. 
137. 



[Taneeinej the Orpheui of ^ndoetan,] 

" Under a neat marble tomb, near the pier, 
are deposited the remains of Tanseine, the Or- 
pheus of Hindostan, he being the first who 
brought the art of singing to perfection in this 
part of the world. 8y the Mahomedan ac- 
counts he was a Brahmin boy, converted to Is- 
laroism by Shah Mahomed Gose; who, struck 
with the sweetness of his voice, patronized him 
very early in life, and taking great pains in cul- 
tivating his talents, laid the foundation of that 
celebrity which he afterixrards attained. He 
lived many years at the Court of Akber, high 
in favour with the Emperor, and the admiration 
of his subjects. Dying at Lahore, while at- 
tending his Sovereigrn, Akber out of affection 
and respect to his memory and talents, had his 
corpse conveyed from thence to Gwalior, at a 
great expense, that it might be deposited near 
the remains of his friend and early benefactor, 
Shah Mahomed Grose. Even to this hour the 
memory of Tanseine is so celebrated, that the 
musical amateurs of Hindostan hold it in the 
highest veneration, and many travel from a 
great distance to do homage at his shrine. His 
tomb was formerly shaded by a spreading tam- 
arind-tree which has been so often stripped of 
its leaves, bark, and tender branches, by these 
musical votaries, that it is now almost a sapless 
trunk in the last stage of decay. A chief rea- 
son for this spoil is the prevailing idea, that a 
decoction from the bark, leaves, and wood of 
this tree, gives a clearness and melody to the 
voice. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Many stories are told of Tanseine, nearly as 
surprising as those related of Orpheus, Amphi- 
on, and other celebrated musicians of antiquity. 
Tanseine composed verses, as well as sang them 
with such superiority, that when Akber, who 
was extremely luxurious and magnificent in his 
entertainments, invited strangers, and resolved 
to give an extraordinary zest to the ro3ral ban- 
quet, Tanseine had his allotted share in the 
feast. When the company assembled in the 
dusk of evening to enjoy the gentle breeze, and 
taste the perfumes of the gardens, percolated 
and cooled by the numerous fountains playing 
round the shrubberies, darkness was gradually 
permitted to approach; but lamps of various 
colours, intended for a general illumination, 
were notwithstanding properly arranged, though 
ordered not to be lighted until a private signal 
was given by the emperor to Tanseine, who 
then suddenly burst forth into a strain so aston- 
ishingly harmonious, that the whole scene be- 
came illuminated b^ \V» teai^ ^\^ 'H^vi.O'* — 
Forbes, vol. 4, ^y. ^, ^^. 
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[Hafiz at Piriiebz^-ihe Penian Aganippe.] 

*^ There it a place caUed Piriiebz, or the 
green oU man about four Pendaii leagues from 
the city ; and a popular opinkm had long premled, 
that a jTOuth who shocdd pass forty luooeesiTe 
nights at Piriubz without sleep, would infalli- 
blj become an excellent poet : young Hafiz had 
accordingly made a vow, that he would serve 
that apprenticeship with the utmost exactness, 
and for thirty-nine days he rigorously discharged 
his duty, walking every morning before the 
house oif his coy mistress, taking some refresh- 
ment and rest at noon, and passing the night 
awake at his poetical station ; but on the fortieth 
morning, he was transported with joy on seeing 
the girl beckon to him through the lattices, and 
invite him to enter : she received him with rap- 
ture, declared her preference of a bright genius 
to the son of a king, and would have detained 
him all night if he had not recollected his vow, 
and, resolving to keep it inviolate, returned to 
his post. The people of Skiraz zAA (and the 
fiction is grounded on a couplet of Hafiz,) that 
early next uKiming an oki man, in a green 
mantle, who was no less a personage than 
Kkian himseU^ approached him at Piruebz with 
a cup brimful ojf nectar, which the Greeks 
wouki have called the water of Aganippe^ and 
rewarded his perseverance with an inspiring 
draught of it."— Sib W. Joirxs. 



[The Lark't Song.] 

** I, SAID the Lark, before the Sun do rise, 
And take my flight up to the highest skies ; 
Then sing some notes to raise Apollo^s head, 
For fear that he might lie too long a bed. 
And as I mount, or if descend down low, 
Still do I sing, which way soe'er I go ; 
Winding my body up just like a screw. 
So doth my voice wind up a trillo too "^- 

COUNTESS OF NeWCASTLK. 



[Smpe n t it umi Viewi of an all merciful and gra- 

chut Ood.] 

''Tou have been bred, its like, in a great 
detestation of Superstition, and may have 
beard so many declamations out of the pulpit 
against it, that you may think it thunderstruck 
many years ago : but let me tell you, that if 
you cherish not good thoughts of God in your 
mind, all your religion will degenerate into this 
spurious and base-bom devotion. Instead of 
that free and friendly converse that ought to be 
maintained between God and his creatures, you 
will only flatter him in a servile manner, and 
bribe Him not to be your enemy. Do not ima- 
gine that I abuse this word Superstition, or that 
you are in no danger to fall into it ; for there 
are none more guilty of it than they that seem 
to be most abhorrent fipom it. Did you never 
observe what a terrible Image of God there is 
erected in most men's minds, and how frightful 
their apprehensiona are when they look uponit*^ 



Never was there any Devfl more cruel, or 
sought more to devour, than they have painted 
him in their souls. How is it posable, then, tbej 
should address themselves with any confidence 
and pleasure to him ? How can they entertain 
any cheerful and fneadly society with a Beiag 
which appears in a dress so horrible to them? 
and yet worship him they must for fear of is- 
curring his displeasure, and lest their negleoti 
of him should rouse up his anger against thea. 
Now between this necessity of coming to kin, 
and that fearfulness to approach kim, what csa 
there be gotten but a forced and constiained 
devotion ; which, because they do not love, thcj 
would willingly leave, did not the -dread and 
horror they have in their souls of him, drag 
them to his Altars ? And what are they wont 
to do there? Truly nothing but make laees, 
and whine, and cry, and look as if they were 
going to execution, till they can flatter them- 
selves into some hopes that he is moved, bjr 
these pitiful noises, and forced submission, to 
lay aside his frowns, and cast a better aqieet 
upon them. But then his nature remains the 
same still, and they fancy that he delights b 
the blood of men ; though for that time he was 
pleased to smile a little upon them. And there- 
fore they are constrained to renew these slavish 
devotions, and to fawn again upon him, that 
they might purchase another gracious look finom 
him. In this circle do these poor wretches 
spend their days, and advance not one step to* 
ward Jerutalem. For as there can be little 
comfort to them, I should think, in such grim 
smiles : So you cannot imagine that it can be 
acceptable to God to aee men crouch in thij$ 
fashion to him, and out of meer fear afibrd him 
their unwrithing prostrations ; No, this, if asf 
thing in the world is that which ought properij 
to wear the name of Superstition, A devotioD 
which hath no inward spring in the heart, do 
life nor spirit in it ; and by consequence is void 
of all savour and taste to them that perform it. 
It is sottishness to think that God will be con- 
tented with that which hath no better original 
than outward compulsion, and in its own nature 
is dead and heartless, dry and insipid : and yet 
no better serriee will you present Him withaD, 
unless you frame a lovely fair image of Him in 
your mind ; and always represent Him to your- 
self as most gracious, kind and tender-hearted 
to his creatures." — Pateice's ParabU of tkt 
Pilgrim, p. 27. 



[A Pagan's Notion of God.] 

** GuMiLLA once questioned a convert of more 
than ordinary understanding whether he had 
ever any notion of God in his Pagan state. The 
man paused a while and then answered. No ! — 
but that even when looking at the stars and the 
moon on a clear night, and perceiving that they 
moved, he thought they also were men : ana 
then remembering all the plagues to which he 
was exposed of snakes, mosquitoes, &o., he had 
\ «a\d Vi^ Vvav&^\^^ ^^ tbs.T^ ^bo live on high and 
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the reach *of these eTila — ah ! why did 
\rho placed them there, place me there 
.27. 



pfn ugmtiu nmgmm ne$cit jiwiorU,] 

ir they who seeketh Love's grace 

that these worthy women are, 
ie net than him selye spare 
us travaile for to serve, 
f that he maie thanke deserve, 

as these men of armes be 
Tse over the great sea, 
: by londe and eke by ship 
te travail for worshyp, 
ake many hastie rodes, 
me in Priiis, sometime in Rodes, 
metime into Tartaric, 
: these heraoldes on hjrm orie, 
t t^aylant, lo where he goth I 
an he geveth hem golde and oloth ; 
. his &me might sprynge, 

his ladies care bringe 
idynge of his worthinesse, 

she might of bis prowesse 

she herde men reoorde, 
tter unto his love aooorde. 
longer pot oat of hir mood, 
ill men recordsn good ; 
at she wote well for hir sake 
B no travaile woD forsake."— 

GowxR, ff. 72. 



[Ckitute Juttia,] 

« Chinese judges, to deter the people 
mimitting crimes, used to pat the body 
party kiUed or murdered in a coffin, in 
ise of the murderei^ till he compounds 
le friends. This I saw practised npon 
el de Aranjo at Macao, becanse a serv- 
his, being a black of Mangiar Massen 
led a Chinese, who provoked him by 
: him over the iiace with a frog, which is 
: they hate. And though Aranjo had 
he black and offered to pay a thousand 
yet he could not prevail with the kindred 
e>nt that the dead body should be taken 
lis house.'*-— Gemelli Carbbi. 



[Imtinet of Ben,] 

fA» visited," says Stencan, " by a neigh- 
; gentleman, vriiom I conducted up my 
but he had no sooner entered my aerial 
g, than he leaped down from the top to 
und, roaring like a madman, afier which 
sntly plun^ his head into the river, 
king up, I soon discovered the cause of 
ress to be an enormous nest of wild bees, 
nt-wuue^ in the thatch, directly above 
td as I stood within my door; when I 
ately took to my heels as he had done, 
bred them to be demolished by my slaves 
: delay. A tar mop was now brought, 
» devastatioD jn»t going to oommence, 



when an old negro stepped up and ofiered to 
receive any punishment I should decree, if ever 
one of these bees should sting me in pereon. 
'Masera,' said he, ^they would have stung you 
long ere now, had you been a stranger to them ; 
but they being your tenants, that is, gradually 
allovrod to build upon your premises, they assur- 
edly know both you and yours, and will never 
hurt either you or them.' I instantly assented 
to the proposition, and tying the old black man 
to a tree ordered my boy Quako to ascend the 
kdder quite naked, which he did and was not 
stung : I then ventured to follow, and I declare 
upon my honour, that even after shaking the 
nest, which made its ibhabitants bus about my 
ears, not a single bee attempted to sting me. 
I next released the old negro, and rewarded 
him vrith a gallon of rum and five shillings for 
the discovery. This swarm of bees I since kept 
unhurt as my body guards, and they have mode 
many overseers take a desperate leap for my 
amusement, as I generally sent them up my 
ladder upon some frivolous message, when I 
wished to punish them for injustice and cruelty, 
which was not seldom. 

*'The same negro assured me that on his 
master's estate was an ancient tree, in which 
had been lodged ever since he could remember, 
a society of birds and another of bees, who lived 
in the greatest harmony together; bat should 
any strange birds come to disturb or feed upon 
the bees, they were instantly repulsed by their 
feathered allies, and if strange bees dared to 
venture near the birds' nests, the native swarm 
attacked the invaders. His master and family 
had so much respect for the above association, 
that the tree v^as considered as sacred, and was 
not to be touched by an axe until it should yield 
to all destroying time." — Narrative, ^c, vol. 2, 
p. 245. 



[EffeeU of Miuic,] 

"In musiok they arrived to a certain har- 
mony, in which the Indians of Colla did more 
partioulariy excell, having been the inventors 
of a certain pipe made of canes glued together, 
every one of which having a different note of 
higher and lower, in the manner of organs, 
made a pleasing music by the dissonancy of 
sounds, the treble, tenor, and basse, exactly cor- 
responding and answering each to other ; with 
these pipes they often plaid in consort, and made 
tolerable musick, though they wanted the qua- 
vers, semiquavers, aires, and many voices which 
perfect the harmony amongst us. They had 
also other pipes, which were flutes with four or 
five stops, like the pipes of shepherds ; vrith 
these they played not in consort, but singly, and 
tuned them to sonnets, which they composed in 
metre, the subject of which was love and the 
passions, which arise from, the favours or dis- 
pleasures of a mistress. These musicians vrere 
Indians trained up in that art, fbr divertisement 
of the Ineas, and \!bA Cxoac^ nJV^<^ ^«t^ \a& 
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wms, it wmi not oommoo, but acquired witk 
great industry and study. 

" Every song was set to its proper tone ; for 
two songs of different sabjects cocdd not corres- 
pond with the same aire, by reason that the 
mnsiok which the gallant made on his flute, was 
designed to express the satisfaction or discontent 
of his mind, which were not so intelligible per- 
haps by the words, as by the melancholy or 
ohearfolness of the tune which he plaid. A 
certain Spaniard one night late, encountered an 
Indian woman in the streets of Cozco, and would 
have brought her back to his lodgings ; but she 
cried out, for CM^ take, Sir, Ut me go, for that 
pipe which you hear in yonder tower, caiU me 
with great pauion, and I cannot refuse the mtm- 
mont, for Love constraint me to go, that J may 
be hit wife and he my AnsAani//'-— Gaecilasso. 



[New Praite of jirthur.] 

Hardtno, in the usual strain of his poetry, 
praises Arthur for his latitude and longitude. 
He says he was 

^* Throughout the world approved of his age, 
Of wit and strength, beaute and largesse ; 
Of person high s^bove his baronage 
And other all of Britain's vassalage. 
By his shoulders exceeded in longitude 
Of all members full fair in latitude.'* 



[CcUifomian CroldJ] 

" AaEBCTis igitur multorum mentibus ire 
Pars parat, exigu» vel opes aderant quia nulls, 
Pars quia de magnis majore subire volebant. 
Est acquirendi siroul onmibus una libido." 
-— GiUL. Appuli de Reb. Norman. Muratan, torn. 
6, p. 254. 



[England the Refuge of the Dittretted.] 

When we remember the shelter which this 
country has afforded to the Huguenots in Louis 
the Fourteenth's .persecution, to the emigrant 
Clergy under the Atheistical persecution, and 
to men like Paoli and Mina, with what feeling 
may an Englishman apply to his country the 
praise which Pindar bestows upon iCgina, and 
the prayer with which he ooooludes it. 

" redfidc di nc adavdruv 
Kai ravd' aXiepicia x^^P^'*' 
Tlavroda'Koitnv vnioraae ^ivoic 
Kiova daifioviav 
(*0 d* iiravriX^up xp6voc 
TovTO Kpdaouv laj KUfwt.y^ 

PiNDAB, Olymp, Viii. v. 34. 



[Eccletiattical Courtt,] 

A QuAKxa was looking at the great painted 
window in Exeter Cathedral, and fals companion 
observed that St. Peter looked very fleroe there. 
" How can he help it, friend," replied the Quaker, 
'*when he observes what scandalous work is 
earned on in the Eoclesiastical Court opposite." 



[The Utteltoe.] 

" That Viscus Arboreus or Miseltoe is hni 
upon Trees, from seeds which Birds, especiallj 
Thrushes and Ringdoves, let frdl thereon, ws> 
the Creed of the Ancients, and is still b^ieved 
among us, is the account of its production, set 
down by Pliny, delivered by Virgil, and subscribed 
by many more. If so, some reason must be ss- 
signed, why it groweth only i;ipon certain Trees, 
and not upon many whereon these Birds do light 
For as Exotick observers deliver, it growelh 
upon Almond Trees, Chesnut, Apples, Oaks, 
and Pine-trees. As we observe in England vwy 
commonly upon Apple Crabs, and White-tbom, 
sometimes upon Sallow Hazel, aJMl Oak : rarelj 
upon Ash,' Limetree, and Maple ; never, that I 
could observe, upon HoUy. Elm, and many mare. 
Why it groweth not in all Countriea and places 
where these Birds are fonnd ; for so Brassavolui 
affirmeth, it is not to be found in the Territory 
of Ferrara, and he was fain to supply himself 
from other parts of Italy : Why, if it ariseth from 
a seed, if sown it will not grow again, as Pliny 
affirmeth, and as by setting the Berries thered^ 
we have in vain attempted its production ; why, 
if it Cometh from seed that ialleth upon the tree, 
it groweth often downwards, and puts forth under 
the bough, where seed can neither ikll nor yet 
remain. Hereof^ beside some others, the Lord 
Verulam hath taken notice. And they surely 
speak probably who make it an arboreous ex- 
crescence, or rather super-plant, bred of a viscous 
and superfluous sap which the tree itself cannot 
assimilate. And therefore sprouteth not forth 
in boughs and surcles of the same shape and 
similary unto the Tree that beareth it ; but in 
different form, and secondary unto its specifical 
intention wherein once failing, another form sac- 
ceedeth } and in the first place that of Miseltoe, 
in Plants and Trees disposed to its production. 
And therefore also where ever it groweth it is 
of constant shape, and maintains a regular figure ; 
like other supercrescences, and such as living 
upon the stock of others, are termed parasitical 
Plants, as Polypody, Moss, the smaller Capilla- 
ries, and many more : So that several regions 
produce several Mtseltoes : India one, America 
another, according to the law and rule of their 
degenerations. 

" Now what begot this conceit might \ie the 
enlargement of some part of truth contained in 
its story. For certain it is that some Birds do 
feed upon the Berries of this Vegetable, and we 
meet in Aristotle with one kind of Thrush, called 
the Misel-thrush, or feeder upon Miseltoe. But 
that which hath most promoted it is a received 
proverb, T\trdut sibi malum caccUy applicable unto 
such men as are authors of their own misfortune. 
For according unto ancient tradition and Pliny's 
relation, the Bird not able to digest the fruit 
whereon she feedeth, from her inconverted mat- 
ing ariseth this Plant, of the Berries whereof 
Birdlime is made, wherewith she is often en- 
tangled. But although Proverbs be popular 
,^i\n&\^\n^ ^qX i& ufll aJl true that is proverbial j 
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and in many thereof, there being one thing de- 
livered, and another intended ; though the verbal 
expression be false, the Proverb is tme enough 
in the verity of its intention. 

*^ As for the Magical virtues in this Plant, and 
oonoeived efficacy unto veneficial intentions, it 
seemeth a Pagan reliqae derived from the an- 
cient Druides, the great admirers of the Oak, 
especiaUy the Miseltoe that grew thereon ^ 
which according unto the particular of Pliny, 
they gathered with gpreat solemnity. For alter 
sacrifice, the Priest in a white garment ascended 
the Tree, cut down the Miseltoe with a golden 
hook, and received it in a white coat ; the vertue 
whereof was to resist all poisons, and make fruit- 
fal any that used it. Vertues not expected from 
Classical practice; and did they fully answer 
their promise which are so commended, in 
Epiieptical intentions, we would abate. these 
qualities. Country practice hath added another 
to provoke the after-birth, and in that case the 
decoction is griven unto Cows. That the Berries 
are poiaon, as seme coticeive, we are so far from 
averring, that we have safely given them in- 
wardly; and can confirm the experiment of 
Brasaavolus, that they have some purgative 
quality.^^ — Sia Trom as Bkowm, Vulgar Errort^ 
vol. 2, p. 367. £d. Wilkmt. 



[jinticipation of Bunyan in the HermoHmut of 

Lucian.] 

" Lucian, Let Virtue then be a city (as your 
master who has been there can tell you) inhab- 
ited by none bat happy citizens, such as are 
perfectly wise, valiant, just, tcimperate, not much 
inferior even to the Gods themselves. Let those 
crimes too common amongst us, as rapine, vio- 
lence, avarice, &o. be not so much as heard of 
in that city; but let every one peaceably ex- 
ecute his function in the service of the Republic^, 
and all this not without a great deal of reasod, 
since these things which in other cities eause 
dispute and seditions, make people lay snares 
one for another, are not here to be found ; for 
pleasni^ gold, and honours, are not here so 
mooh regarded, as to make the least division 
amongst them, but have been long since ban- 
ished the city, as things unnecessary to a civil 
society. So they lead an easy sort of a quiet 
life, perfectly happy, blessed with good laws, 
equality, liberty, and whatever else is desirable." 

" Hermo. Well then, Lucian, pray is it not 
reasonable that all people should desire to be- 
come inhabitants of such a city, without despond- 
ing, either through the lengtk of time, or of the 
road, till they can arrive at the wished for 
haven, and being enrolled amongst the number 
of the citizens enjoy all the rights and privileges 
of the place?'' 

'^ Lucian, By /ove, HermoHmut, this is above 
all things to be endeavoured, without any other 
oonsideralion ; nor ought any one to be here 
detained, either by an aflection to his country, 
or by the entreaties of his children and relations ; 
bat those he must exhort to go along with him, 



whom if he find either incapable or unwilling, 
he must even shake them off, and go himself to 
that seat of perfect happiness, nay, though they 
caught hold of his clcMik, he must leave it and 
b'reak from them, since you need not fear any 
body should exclude you for coming naked ; for 
heretofore I once heard an old gentleman give 
an account of the place, and he pressed me 
very much to accompany him thither, telling 
me, that he would go befdre, and when we 
came thither would make me a freeman of the 
oity^ as also give me the honour of being his 
companion, that I might be happy like the rest 
of them. But I (such wa« the fdly of my 
youth) being not then fifteen years old, would 
not take his advice, which, if 1 had done, I 
might perhaps have now been in the suburbs, 
or at the very gates. Yet, if I do not mistake, 
he told us amongst other things, that in this 
city there was no such thing as a native of the 
place, but that all were strangers ; nay, that in 
it there dwelt many barbarians, slaves, as also 
many little, deformed, poor people; in short, 
that whosoever pleased might be made free ; it 
being a law amongst them, when they bestowed 
the freedom of their city, not to have any con- 
sideration either for riches, habit, stature, beauty, 
frunily, or illustrious ancestors, since all these 
things are with them of no account. But he 
said, that whoever did pretend to be a citizen 
of the place, must be a man of very good sense, 
must , be ambitious of all things that are good 
and honourable, and must not shrink at any 
sort of fatigue, or be discouraged at the many 
difficulties he may meet with in the way : and 
that when he had once done these things, and 
was arrived at the city, he was then immediately 
allowed to be a citizen, and as good as the best 
of them, since better or worse, noble or ignoble, 
bond man or free, were names not so much as 
heard of amongst them.'' 

" Hermo. Well, Lucian, you see I do not 
trifle away my time, whilst I endeavour to be- 
come a citizen of so happy a mansion." 

^*^ Lucian, 'Tis true, Hermotimui, and I love 
the same things which you do : nor is there 
any thing I could sooner wish to attain ; nay, 
had that city been near, or eminent, and visible 
to all the world, I should have been there long 
since. If therefore, as you and the poet Hesiod 
tell us, it is situate in a ver]^ remote country, 
we lie under a necessity of inquiring the way 
thither, as weU as the best and surest guide. 
Are not you of this opinion ?" 

" Hermo. How else is it possible for us ever 
to arrive at it?" 

*' Lucian. Very well, now an innumerable 
company of guides present themselves to yoo, 
and assore you, that they will conduct you the 
direct way, for there are abundance who pre* 
tend themselves natives of this place, and ply 
as it were for their (are. Again, the ways that 
they would persuade you lead to this city are 
many, various, and quite different, that have no 
correspondence "with QanVi <3^«t \ Sox ^^ka %ft«cfia^ 
directbf to the ^ve^ \)bax \a >^ ^j«aX^^>a^\» "^s^ 
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aorth, and that to the loath. This leads jroa 
tliroagh iiieado¥ni, green herbs, throagh shady 
groves, springs, and pleasant prospects, in which 
yoa meet with no ragged uneasy way. Whilst 
another offers you nothing bat rocky, and scarce 
passable roads, with the unpleasant fatigue of 
being exposed to the sun's heat, thirst, hanger, 
and great labour and pain. Yet these men would 
persuade you, that all these various and different 
ways lead to this one city, though they termi- 
nate in contrary places. This it is involves me 
in the most perplexing doubts. For let me 
oome into which yon please, the guide that 
waits in the very entrance of each way, and 
whose assurance merits our belief, immediately 
offers you his hand, and urges you with a great 
deal of earnestness to choose his road, which he 
affirms he only knovrs to be the right, and that 
all the rest deviate into erroneous paths; aad 
as they never have been there themselves, so 
they are utterly incapable of conducting any 
other thither. The same I find his neighbour 
assert of his way, aad detract from all others, 
and so through all the tribe. This number and 
diversity of these ways embarrass me extremely, 
and fix me in a perpetual uncertainty, to which 
nothing contributes more than the guides them- 
selves who oppose each other with the highest 
obstinacy, each extolling their own with a thou- 
sand extravagant eulogies. For I am not able 
to judge which to follow, nor by whose conduct 
I shall be sure to arrive at this oity."-— Lvoum's 
Worki, vol. 2, p. 551. 



[Praiu of Night.] 

"SvexxT Night, without thee, without thee, 

alas, 
Our life were loathsome, even a hell to passe : 
For, outward pains aad invrard passion still. 
With thousand deaths, would soule and body 

thrill. 
O night I thou pullest the proud mask away 
Wherewith vain actors in this world's great play 
By day disguise them. For no difference 
Night makes between the peasant and the 

prince, 
The poore and rich, the prisoner and the judge, 
The foule and faire, the master and the drudge. 
The foole and wise. Barbarian and the Greek ; 
For Night's black mantle covers all alike. 

" He that oondemn'd for some notorious vice 

Seeks in the mines the baits of avarice. 

Or, swelting at the furnace, fineth bright 

Our soules dire sulphur, resting yet at night. 

He that, still stooping, toghes against the tide 

His laden barge alongst a river's side, 

And filling shoaras with shouts, doth melt him 

quite. 
Upon his pallet reeteth yet at night. 

** He that in summer, in extremest heat 
Soorohed all day in his owne scalding sweat, 
Shaves with keen sythe the glory and delight 
Of motly medowes, reeteth yet at nighty 



And in the arms of his deere plieer fbrgoos 
All former troubles and all former woes. 
Onely the learned Sisters sacred minions, 
While silent Night under her sable piaioas 
Fokis all the world, with paine-lesse paiae they 

tread 
A sacred path that to the Heavens doth lesd, 
And higher than the Heavens their reatei 

raise 
Upon the wings of their immortal layes." 

STLTxsTBa's Dm Bartat. 



[Prayer of more jivail than jirwu.] 

*^ Nam curavam entam do dito que dix, fm 
maia ajuda a Igrtja o Reyno cam orofonu, ^ai 
OS cavaUirot com a» anmu ; nam guardavam sOi 
a decretal, EccUeioBtici arwM portmmtu.^^ — Fbip 
KAN. LoFBS, p. 203. 



(( 



[Profit of Umty ami Comeord.] 

A Buox fragment of rook from an adjaocat 
cliff fell upon a horiiontal part of the hill b^ov, 
which was occupied by the gardeaa and vine- 
yards of two peasants. It covered part of dn 
property of each, nor ooukl it be easily decided 
to whom the unexpected visitor belonged : bat 
the honest rustics, instead of troubling the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe with their dispute, wuelj 
resolved to end it, by each party excavating the 
half of the rock on his own grounds, and con- 
verting the whole into two useiful cottages, with 
oomfcntable rooms and cellars for their little 
stock of wine, and there they now reside with 
their families."-^FoaBBS, iMtnfrom IVoact, 
&0., vol. 2, p* 121. 



[Fly-UiJktr% of Cape Colony.] 

" A LAKox wisp of straw ii dipped in milk 
and hung by a string to the beams of the roofj 
when this is covered with flies they oome with 
a large bag slowly under the straw, and getting 
it in to a certain depth, shake it so that the flies 
are shaken to the bottom of the bag. In thii 
manner they sometimes take as many as a buahel 
of flies a day."-»LicHTxiisTEiR. 



[Uove de PoBca,] 
All Italian Priest preaching on Easter Sunday 
before Cardinal Borromeo, Archbishop of Milsn, 
said he was like "a Pace egg, red, bleued, Imta 
little hard. Havete un Prelaio mnttgnmo ; e tm» 
Pnove de Fa$ca^ romo e Benedetto^ ma e ver« c&' e 
Ml poco duretto.^^ 



[Paeh^Eggi.] 

" DuKme the fifteen days after Easter, which 
are the Russian Carnival, they have eggs dyed 
all manner of colours, which they send or gin 
in preeenu to each other ; and when they meet 
during this Ume they salute with these words, 
Ckritta wot CKrtsC^Chxisi ia riseii ; to which the 
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other having answered Woistin irot Chrett^ He 
is certainly risen, they kiss ^ne another ; he that 
ndates first is obliged to present the other with 
an egg ; nobody, of whatever condition or sex, 
daring to refbse the egg or kiss. The people 
of quality have them covered with gold or silver 
leaf^ or very ourioosly painted both outside and 
in."— PsTEa HxK£T Bruce. 



[Poor MtmU Market at JbUdo.] 

^'Iti the shambles at Toledo, of seventeen 
stands there were two which were called tabUu 
de Rey, where meat was sold at a lower price, 
for the poor." — Francisco de Pisa, Detc. de 
Ibiedo, lib. 1, c. 21. 



[IfoNcy amd the Magfne.] 

** Alt old woman in Wdes, who was known 
to be possessed of money, died and left only two 
pence halfpenny to be fomid in the honse. This 
occasioDed great suspicion of a poor girl who 
lived with her, and who solemnly declared she 
knew nothing of her mistress's affairs. While 
the relations were examining her, a magpie 
which the old woman kept repeatedly cried, FU 
kidi more yet^FU hide more yet — striking his 
bill against the floor in one place so often, that 
he attracted notice, and a carpenter was sent for 
to take up the plank. It was fastened with a well 
eoncealed spring, and more than<£900 was found 
under it." 



Confiuicm 0/ Tbnguee. 

*' Arise betimes, whil*) the opo/-colourM mom 
In golden pomp doth May-dayet door adorn : 
And patient heare th' all-difTering voyces sweet 
Of pointed singers that in groves do greet 
Their love-boH'jaurt, each in his phrase and 

fashion, 
From trembling pearch tittering his earnest pas- 



sion; 



And so thou mayst conceit what mingle-mangle 
Among his people everywhere did jangle." 

Sylvester's Du Bartat. 



[Water'ipotUM. Curioue SvperetitioH.] 

" Whilst the tempest tossed our ship with 
all imaginable violence, they called me to see 
a spout, thst was to the larboard, near land, 
and a musket shot from the ship : it was to the 
leeward of us, and lasted but a little while. 
Turning to the other side, just as it was spent, 
I perceived another beginning not much above 
the same distance from us : it was likewise to 
the leeward, for the wind turned and changed 
then into all corners. Whilst I observed it, a 
second broke out at the side of it, and within a 
trice a third, by the side of the second. 1 pre- 
sently beiran to say the Gospel of St. John, which 
is said at the end of mass, that God Almighty 
might, for the sake of that Gospel, preserve us 
from those spoats; not that I thought the danger 



so very great, being they were to the leeward 
of us ; and in reality, they wrought more adroira^ 
tion than fear in me. Nevertheless there was a 
great consternation amongst our company, all 
hands were at work, and our Franks kept a 
heavy stir, calling and asking, whether any one 
had the Gospel of St. John; they addressed 
themselves to me, and I told them that I was 
a saying it ; and whilst they praved me to con- 
tinue, one of them brought a knife with a black 
handle, asking if any body knew how to cnt the 
spouts : I made answer that I would not put it 
in practice, because it was a bad and unlawful 
superstition; he objected, that the spouts were 
so near, that they would quickly fall upon the 
ship, and infallibly sink her, and that if he knew 
the secret, he would do it : I endeavoured to 
reassure him and the rest from the fear of which 
made him speak so, telling them that the spouts 
being to the leeward, there was not so much 
danger as they imagined. And in short, to put 
that quite out of their heads, I plainly told them 
that I neither would do that superstitions act 
myself, nor teach any body else how to do it ; 
and that for the Gospel of St. John, I should 
williqgly persist in saying it, because it was a 
good and lawful means to procure protection 
from God Almighty. _ And indeed, I forbore not 
to say it. till all the spouts were dispersed, which 
was not before one o'clock afternoon, or there- 
abouts. 

*^ These spouts are very dangerous at sea, for 
if they come upon a ship, they entangle the sails, 
so that sometimes they lift it up, and then letting 
it fall again, sink it to the bottom ; which chiefly 
happens when the vessel is small; but if they 
lift not up the ship, at least they split all the 
sails, or else empty all their water into it, which 
sinks it to rights ; and I make no doubts but that 
many ships that have no more been heard of, have 
been lost by such accidents : seeing we have but 
too many instances of those which have been 
known to have perished so of a certain. Besides 
the devotion of the Holy Gospel, the human re- 
medies which seamen use against spouts, is to 
furl all the sails and to fire some guns with shot 
against the pipe of the spout; and that their 
shot may be surer to hit, instead of buUet they 
charge the gun with a cross-bar shot, wherewith 
they endeavour to cut the pipe, if the spout be 
within shot of them ; and when they have good 
luck to level them just, they fail not to cut it 
short ofi*: this is the course they take in the 
Mediterranean Sea; but if that succeed not, 
they betake themselves to the superstition which 
I would not practise, though I knew it, having 
learned it in my former travels. One of the 
ship's company kneels down by the main-mast, 
and holding in one hand a knife with a black 
handle (without which they never go on board 
for that reason), he reads the Gospel of St. John, 
and when he comes to pronounce those holy 
words, £t verbum caro factum est habitavit m 
nobis^ he turns towards the spout, and with his 
knife cuts the ait ttXVrvKtl ^^\ «^xjX^ *& *^ V^ 
would out It, axA Wivj ^k^ \!!D«x^wi\N.\^^^'«^ 
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cat, and lets all the water it held fall with a 
great noite. This is the account that I have 
had from several Frenchmen, who (as they said) 
had tried it themselves ; whether that hath suc- 
ceeded so or not, I know not ; but for the knife 
with the black handle, it is a foul superstition, 
which may be accompanied with some implicit 
compact with the Devil, and I do not think that 
a Christian can with a good conscience noake 
ase of it. As to the virtue of these holy words, 
which (as I may say) put God in mind of the 
covenant that he hath made with man, I make 
BO doubt, but that being said with devotion, 
without a^y mixture of superstition, they are 
of great efficacy to draw a blessing from God 
upon us on all occasions." — The ve not. 



The Sea. 



*^ Tell me, ye Naturalists,^' saith Fuller, 
" who sounded the first march and retreat to 
the tide — ^hither shalt thou come and no further ? 
Why doth not the water recover his right over 
the earth, being higher in Nature? Whence 
came the salt, and who first boiled it, which 
made so much brine ? When the winds are not 
only wild in a storm, but even stark road in a 
hurricane, who b it that restores them again to 
their wits and brings them asleep in a calm ? 
Who made the mighty whales, who swim in a 
sea of water, and have a sea of oil swimming 
in them ? Who first taught the water to imi- 
tate the creatures on land, so that the sea is the 
stable of horse-fishes, the stall of kine-fishes, 
the sty of hog-fishes, the kennel of dog-fishes, 
and in all things the sea the ape of the land ? 
When grows the ambergrease in the sea, which 
is not so hard to be found where it is, as to 
know what it is? Was not God the first Ship- 
wright ? and all vessels on the water descended 
from the loins, or rather ribs, of Noah's ark? 
or else who durst be so bold with a few crooked 
boards nailed together, a stick standing upright, 
and a rag tied to it, to adventure into the ocean ? 
What loadstone first touched the loadstone ? or 
how first fell it in love with the North, rather 
afi*ecting that cold climate than the pleasant 
East, or fruitful South, or West ? How comes 
that stone to know more than men, and find the 
way to the land in a mist ? — In most of these 
men take sanctuary at occulta qtuUitat, and 
complain that the room is dark, when their eyes 
are blind. Indeed they are God's wonders, and 
that seaman the greatest wonder of all for bis 
blockishness, who seeing them daily, neither 
takes notice of them, admires at them, nor is 
thankful Ibr them." 



which themselves might have ended without 
much trouble. The two Missals were hud opoa 
the altar, and the church door shut and sealed 
By the morrow matins they found S. Gregory'i 
Missal torn in pieces, saith the story, and thrown 
about the church, but S. Ambrose's opened and 
laid upon the altar in a posture of being read. 
If I had been to judge of the meaning of thii 
miracle, I should have made no scruple to have 
said it had been the will of God that the MisaJ 
of S. Ambrose which had been anciently used, 
and publicly tried and approved of, should still 
b^ read in the church, and that of Gregory kc 
alone, it. being torn by an angelical hand as an 
argument of its imperfection, or of the incon- 
venience of innovation. But yet they judged 
it otherwise, for by the tearing and scattering 
about they thought it was meant it should be 
used over all the world, and that of S. Ambroas 
read only in the church of Milan. I am more 
satisfied that the former was the true meaning, 
than I am of the truth of the story.*' — ^Jeeemt 
Tayloe, Lib, of Prophecying. 



[Miuali of St. Ambrose and St. Gregory.l 

"It was an argument of some wit, but of 
singularity of understanding, that happened in 
the great contestation between the Missals of 
S. Ambrose and S. Gregory. The lot was 
thrown, and God made to be Judge, so as he 
was tempted to a miracle, to answer a questioa 



[ji/rican Sand-hillt.] 

" The deep sandy plains were succeeded by 
still deeper sandy hills, over which the waggon 
made but very slow progress, the wheels sinkkig 
to the axis every moment. These hills, or 
rather mountcuns of sand, extended near thirty 
miles beyond the point of the Picqnet-berg, 
before they attained their greatest elevatioo, 
where a very curious and grand spectacle pre- 
sented itself. Along the summit, which was 
several miles in width, and the length from noitk 
to south bounded only by the horizon, rose out 
of the coarse ohrystallized sand and fragments 
of sandstone, a multitude of p3nramidal columns, 
some of which were several hundred feet in 
diameter, and as many in height ; these viewed 
from a distance had the regular appearance of 
works of art. The materials were also sand* 
stone, bound together by veins of a firmer tex* 
ture, containing a portion of iron. The cav* 
emous appearance of these peaked columns 
that had hitherto withstood, though not entireh 
escaped, the corroding tooth of time, and the 
vicissitudes of devouring weather, proclaimed 
their vast antiquity ; and the coarse sand in"" 
which their bases were buried, and the frag- 
ments of the same material that were scattereid 
over the surface, and not yet crumbled awaj, 
were sufficiently demonstrative that these pyr- 
amids had once been imited, making at that 
time one connected mountain, similar to the 
great northern range. Out of the mouldered 
remains of these mountains had been formed the 
inferior hills of sand, while the finer particles, 
waited by the winds and the torrents, have 
rested on the plains that stretch along the sea- 
coast. The united streamlets of water among 
these hills compose a sheet of considerable 
extent, called the Verlooren vaiUy, or the For- 
lorn lake. The Forlorn lake was surrounded 
by baicen mountains of sand, crowned with 
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masses of naked rook. The margin of the lake, 
lioweTer, was belted with good ground, and 
seemed to be tolerably well inhabited. 

'^This part of the chain of monntains was 
exceedingly grand and lofty, and the road that 
serpentized through the lower passes, between 
the high points, was dreadfully steep and rooky. 
On approaching the summit, the same kind of • 
pyramidal remains made their appearance, in 
the midst of a surface of sand and frag^ments of 
rock. These peaks were, some of them, a 
thousand fiset high, and of such vast bulk, that 
each might be' considered as a separate mount- 
ain. They form the very highest ridge of the 
great chain, but the general summit to be passed 
over, in the approach to them, was at least five 
miles in width. The grotesque manner in 
which the resisting fragments grew out of this 
foHaoe, or rolling from the upper ridges, had 
tumbled on each other, forming natural cham- 
bers, arches, colonnades, and Stonehenges, to the 
magnitude of which, that on Salisbury Plain 
would appear but as a oottage by the side of 
that city's great cathedral; all of these so 
wasted, and corroded, and cavernous, the skele- 
tons only of what they once were, struck the 
mind with the same kind of melancholy awe, 
that the contemplation of the remains of ancient 
grandeur generally inspires. Waiting in the 
midst of these antique ruins, the mind was in 
▼ain busied in trying to form some estimation 
of the measure of time that had passed away 
in efiecting the general depression of the mount- 
ain, and equally vain was it to attempt a cal- 
eulatioo, in how many ages yet unborn, the 
stupendous masses, of at least a thousand feet 
high, of solid rock, would dissolve, and 'leave 
not a rack behind.' 

*' It could be at no loss, however, to com- 
prehend, whence proceeded the sandy plains 
that stretched along the western coast of this 
country, to a distance yet untravelled. This 
range of mountains alone, taken at two hundred 
miles in length, five miles in width, and the 
general depression at a hundred feet only, would 
have supplied materials to cover uniformly to 
the depth of three feet, a plain of thirty-three 
thousand square miles. A farther idea sug- 
gested itself, that all the sand of the sea shores 
lirobably owed its origin to the remains of worn 
down mountains, scattered by the winds, and 
borne down by torrents into the ' bosom of the 
deep,' and thence thrown back upon its shore. 
This theory seems to be established by facts." 
— Babjlow's Africa. 



thickly with the same kind of arboreous and 
succulent plants as had been observed to grow 
most commonly in the thickets of the adjoining 
country. The water was perfectly clear, but 
salt as brine. It was one of those salt-water 
lakes which abound in Southern Africa, where 
they are called Zaut pant by the colonists. 
This, it seems, is the most famous in the coun- 
try, and is resorted to by the inhabitants from 
very distant parts of the colony, for the purpose 
of procuring salt for their own consumption, or 
for sale. It is situated on a plain of donsider- 
able elevation above the level of the sea. The 
greatest part of the bottom of the lake was 
covered with one continued body of salt, like a 
sheet of ice, the crystals of which were so united 
that it formed a solid mass as hard as rock. 
The margin, or shore of the basin, was like the 
sandy beach of the sea-coast, with sand-stone 
and quartz pebbles thinly scattered over it, 
some red, some purple, and others grey. Be- 
yond the narrow belt of sand the sheet of sah 
commenced with a thin porous crust, increasing 
in thickness and solidity as it advanced towards 
the middle of the lake. The salt that is taken 
out for use is generally broken up with picks, 
where it is about four or five iscbes thick, which 
is at no great distance from the margrin of the 
lake. The thickness in the middle is not known, 
a quantity of water generally remaining in that 
part. The dry south-easterly winds of summer 
agitating the water of the lake produce on the 
margin a fine, light, powdery salt, like flakes 
of snow. This is equally beautiful as the re- 
fined salt of England, and is much sought after 
by the women, who always commission their 
husbands to bring home a quantity of snowy 
salt for the table." -^ Barrow's Intnior of 
Southern Africa. 



[Jfrican Salt Lake.] 

" On the evening of the seventeenth we en- 
camped on the verdant bank of a beautiful lake, 
in the midst of a wood of fruitescent plants. It 
was of an oval form, about three miles in cir- 
cumference. On the western side was a shelv- 
ing bank of green turf, and round the other 
parts of the basin, the ground rising more ab- 
ruptly, and to a greater heightf was covered 



[FaUing of Ice.] 

I " Whilst at dinner in this situation they fre- 
quently heard a very loud rumbling noise, not 
unlike loud, but distant thunder ; similar sounds 
had often been heard when the party was in the 
neighbourhood of large bodies of ice, but they 
had not before been able to trace the cause. 
They now found the noise to originate from im- 
mense ponderous fragments of ice breaking off 
from the higher parts of the main body, and 
falling from a very considerable height, which 
in one instance produced so violent a shock, that 
it was sensibly felt by the whole party, although 
the g^round on which they were was at least 
two leagues from the spot where the fail of ice 
had taken place." — ^Vancouvxr. 



[jitque ipta nlentia terrent. — Yiro. ^n.]] 

** Thk region we had lately passed seemed 
nearly destitute of human beings. The brute 
creation also had deserted the shores ; the tracks 
of deer were no lon^t \o V» «««^\ "wst '^^a^ 
there an aquntko \»id «v i^^>u^ «i^«b^^^^b^ 
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eanal ; animatod nature teemed nearly ezhaiut- 
ed; and her awful silenee was oolj now and 
then intermpted bj the croaking of a raven, the 
breathing of a aeaJ, or the scream of an eagle. 
Eren these solitary sounds were so seldom 
heard, that the rastUng of the bntwt along the 
shore, assisted by the solemn stillness that pre- 
vailed, gave rise to ridionloos suspicions in our 
seamen of hearing rattlesnakes, and other hide- 
eos monsters in the wilderness, which was com- 
posed of the prodootiotts already mentioned, bat 
which appeared to grow with infinitely less 
vigour than we had been aoowtomed to wit- 
."— Vahoouvke. 



[BemUy of VegeiaHan,] 

^^ Tbx rivulets which flow throogh the woods 
afibrd the most pleasing retreats imaginable. 
The waters run through the midst of the rocks ; 
in one part gliding along in silence, in another 
fidling precipitately from a height, with a con- 
fused and mnrmuring noise. The borders of 
these ravines are covered with trees, from which 
hang large bunches of tcohptndria (hart's 
tongue,) and fumiMf, which (hllen down, are 
suspended by their own twigs. The ground 
about them is rugged, with great pieces of 
black rock, overgrown with moss and maiden- 
hair. Large trunks, overthrown by the hand 
of time, lay, covered with fungus waved with 
various colours. 

*'An infinite variety of fern appears every 
where. Some, like leaves separated from the 
stem, meander among the stones, and draw their 
substance from the rock itself. Others spring 
up like a tree of moss, and resemble a plume 
of silken feathers. The common sort is of 
twice the size here, that it is in Europe. In 
lieu of the groves and reeds, which so beauti- 
fully variegate the borders of our rivers, along 
the sides of these torrents grow a kind of water- 
lilies, in great abundance, with very large leaves, 
in the form of a heart. They are called ionget. 
It will float upon the water without being wet, 
and the drops of rain amass together upon it, 
like globules of shining silver.^' — St. Pibbbe, 
Voyage to the hie of France. 



The Cauldrone of Lance Caraibe, near Lance- 
bertrand, a Part of the hland of Qrande 
Terra Oaudaloupe. 

** The coast is furnished with hollow rocks 
and vaults underneath, with chinks and crevices ; 
and the sea pushed into the«e deep caverns by 
the force and agitation of the waves, compresses 
the air, which, recovering its spring, forces the 
water back in the form of the most magnificent 
fountains, which cease, and begin again at every 
great pressure. 

'* As I walked within about forty paees from 
the brink of the sea where the waves broke, I 
peroeived, in one place, the plants were mooh 
agitated by. some cause that was not yet appa- 
raot. I drew nsar, and diaoov«rad a hob ibool 



six feet deep, and half a foot diameter; and, 
stopping to consider it, I peroeived the earth 
tremble under my feet This increased my 
attention, and I heard a dull kind of noise under- 
ground, like that which precedes eommcn earth- 
quakes. It iras followed by a quivering of the 
earth ; and, after this, wind issued out of the 
hole, vrhich agitated the plants round about 

*^ I made my negroes go down where the 
waters broke -, for they doubted the report of 
the greatness of these caverns ; and when the 
sea was calm, one of them ventured in, but re- 
turned very quickly, or he most have perished. 
Therefore I conclude that these small earth- 
quakes round the hole about forty paces Irom 
the shore, were only caused by the oompresnd 
air in some great vault about this place, whieh 
by its force was driven up the hole ; that this 
air in the caverns compressed to a certain de- 
gree, first caused the dull noise, by the rolliag 
of the water, which resisted, in the cavern; thsa 
acting more violently, caused the small ear^ 
quake, which ceased when the vrind passed out 
of the hole, and that the sea retired, and gave 
liberty to the air, which was contained and 
oompreasad."— Petssowel. 



[SaU Licke.] 

" The saH-lake and springs,'' sa]ns Mr. Asnx, 
speaking of the Onondargo, ^^ are aiso frequented 
by all the other kinds of beasts, and even by 
birds:' and, from the most minute inquiries, I 
am justified in asserting that their visitatioas 
were periodical; except doves, which appear 
to delight in the neighbourhood of impregnated 
springs, and to make them their oonstant abode. 
In such situations, they are seen in unmenss 
numbers, as tame as domestic pigeons, hot 
rendered more interesting by their sditary 
notes, and plaintive melody."— Ashx, vol. 1, 
p. 102. 



[Red Tb^^ am JmnUifw ths Piagme.] 
" BEroBx the rebellion broke out in Wexfiord, 
all the red tape in the country was bought up, 
and more ordered £rom Dublin. It iras generally 
bought in half-yards, and all the Roman Catho- 
lic children, boys and girls, vrore it round their 
necks. This iras so general, and so remarkable, 
as to occasion some enquiry, and the reason 
given iras this : A priest had dreamt there 
would be a great plague among all the chil- 
dren of their Church under fifteen years of age; 
that their brains were to boil out at the beck 
of their heads. He dreamt also that there was 
a charm to prevent it ; which vraa, to get some 
red tape, have it blessed and sprinkled with holy 
vrater, and tie it round the children's necks, tiU 
the month of May, when the season of dangor 
would be past The Protestants had good cause 
to suspect that it was in reality intended as a 

^ The Tirtue of Cheltenhsin Springs was fint dts sow s e d 
by the owner of the ground noticing the resort of nlonm 
m \ha ig0ir-Mwvimx.x IU«. Jan. le, 1810. 
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lark to ctistingnish their own children, like the 
lood of the Paschal Lamh, when the Egyptian 
rst-bom were to be cut off."— ^Taylor's .tfc- 
mnt of the RebeUion in Wexford. 



u 



[MMmuh.] 

MuTVDo qnien discreto fnesse (fnere?) 

cierto so que no te alabe ; 

qnien te qniere no te sabe, 
qnien te sabe no te qniere. 
To me despedi de ti 

por qnedar alegre y ledo. 
T toniar como naoi» 
Y porqoe gane sin ti 

lo que contigo no pnedo." 
Juan Altaeez Gato, CancionerOj p. 81. 



[Much would kant More.\ 

I HAVE known Chnffes, that, having well to 

live, 
officient also both to lend and gire, 
et nathless toil and moyl and take more pain 
lian a Jew's bond->slave, or a Moor in Spain.' ' 

WiTHEE, Satyr 8. 



[CoMtle^Bmlding.] 

We speak of building Castles in the air. 
he phrase in Charron is bnilding Ca»tUi in 
pain. 



[Story of Act€ton Moralited.] 

" Castille JO moralizes the story of Acteon, 
id says it was designed to represent 

Qnalqoier persona de estado, 
A caza muy inclinado 

Y tflw ella embebicido. 
Por las selvas y boscages 
Islas, montes y labrados, 
Tras los ciervos espantados 
Osot y pnercos selvages, 

Y otros qnalesqnier venados, 
Con redse, cnerdas y telas, 
Yocinas, gnardas y velas, 
Podencos, galgos, lebreles, 
Ballestas y cascabeles 
Capirotes y pihuelas." 

Tom. 5, p. 278. 



[Pilgrim' i-i$iarkt.] 

'* Wx spent all Tuesday, the 29th of April, 
getting marks put upon onr arms, as com- 
mly all Pilgrims do; the Christians o( Bethlem 
ho are of the Latin Chnrch) do that. They 
re several wooden moulds, of which yoti may 
9ose that which pleases yon best, then they 
it with coal-dnst, and apply it to yonr arm, 
that they leave npon the same the mark of 
lat is cut in the mould; after that, with the 
t hand they take hold of your arm, and stretch 
; skin of it, and in the right hand they have 
little cane with two needlea /astcned in it, 



firom time to time, they dip into ink, 
mingled with ox's gall, and prick your arm all 
along the lines that are marked by the wooden 
mould. This without doubt is painful, and 
commonly causes a slight fever, which is soon 
over; the arm in the meantime for two or three 
days continues swelled three tinvM as big as it 
ordinarily is. After they have pricked all along 
the said linet, they wash the arm. and observe 
if there be anything wanting, then they begin 
again, aiid sometimes do it three times over. 
When they have done, they wrap up your arm 
very straight, and there grows a crust upon it, 
which Culling off three or four days after, the 
BUtfks remain blue, and never wear out, because 
the blood mingling with the tincture of ink and 
ox's gall, retains the mark under the skin."— 

TaSlVXKOT. 



[Pouter of Superttition.^ 

" I HAVE heard of s e a Xa ring men and some 
of that City, how a Quarter-master in a Bristol 
ship, then trading in the Streights, going down 
into the hold, saw a sort of women, his knowne 
neighbours, making merry together, and taking 
their cups liberally: who having espied him, 
and threatning that he should repent their di». 
covery, vanished suddenly out of sight, who 
thereupoa was lame ever after. The ship hav- 
ing made her voyage, nowe homeward bound, 
and neere her harbour, stuck fast in the deepe 
•ea, befora a fireah gaile, to their no small 
amaaeoMnt : nor for all they could doe, together 
with the helpe that came from the shoare, could 
they get her loose, until! one (as Cymothoe the 
Trcjan ship) shoved her off with his shoulder 
(perhaps one of those whom they vulgarly call 
Wisemen, who doe good a bad way, and undoe 
the enchantments of others). At their arrivall 
the Quarter-master accused these women : who 
were arraigned and oonvicted by their owne 
confessions, for which five-and-twenty were exe* 
outed." — Sahst's OM. 



[Rogou^ WeUy—lncreau of the NiU.] 

" Neae the village Habeelnarah is the city 
Behnese, built by an ancient Abagus or philos- 
sopher called Behnes. Without it is a well 
made by one Rogoea, a notable magician, to 
discover the increase of the Nile; it is now 
called Ber Elgiemus, Rogoes' well. The Na- 
tives believe that on the 15th of June at night, 
there falls in that place a dew called Boctaa, or 
dropping, through the intercession of St. Michael 
the Archangel, sent that night by God to stir and 
bless the river, and they are the moVe confirmed 
in this opinion, because they see the river swell 
from that time forward. For this reason the 
Coptic Christians throughout the kingdom, cele- 
brate the feast of St. Michael with great solem- 
nity in their way. The ceremony is thus. On 
the 14th, at night, their bishops and the Cadi 
of the country ^ thitliet asnd «le(^ '^k^ ^vm^ w»&. 
the welL TtiQ ubxX iB!wnAB%^ >Dvra)k2^ «»^ ^ubaa 
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they again go to open it to meaimre the water, 
and by the greater or less increase of it, they 
judge of wluit there will be in the Nile, and 
consequently of the plenty or scarcity of the 
year." — Gbmxlu Carbbi. 



[Fuk mittakenfor Bnaktn.] 
**Wb were astonished, when in twenty-two 
(athom, with the white appearance of breakers; 
when the Captain immediately let go the anchor. 
The Pilot declared that it was only fish, and so 
it proved ; for, soon afterwards, it approached 
and passed under the ressel. It is singiilar thai 
the same circumstance should have been ob- 
served by Don Juan de Castro, and should hare 
had the same effect, of inducing him to let go 
his anchor. He does not account for it, beoanse 
it happened in the night, but he mentions, that 
it cast flames like fire, which confirms the con- 
jecture, that the brilliant appearance of the sea 
is owing to fish-spawn and animaloula."— Lobd 
Valbmtxa, Tol. 2, p. 261. 



[Q^erff f^^Th* mum Came f] 

"Fbbruart 2&. At the beginning of the 
second watch, we fell on a sudden in oertain 
▼cry whitish spots, the which did raise and cast 
from themselTCs certain flames like unto light- 
nings. Wondering at the shew of this strange 
event, presently we took in our sails, and believ- 
ing we were upon some shoalds or banks, oom- 
manded to cast the lead, I found twenty-six 
fathoms water: now this novelty making no 
impression on the pilots of the country, and 
seeing how we went by a great depth, we set 
sails again." — ^D. Juan db Castbo, m PurcluUf 
1129 



[Vieyra on tki Dela^fM of Cotmeil in Portugal.] 

'* The delays of Council in Portugal are flnely 
described by Yibtba. Speaking of the council 
of Ahitophel given as soon as it was required, 
he proceeds with his usual and untranslatable 
rapidity of style. Jtfa« en nao aeabo de entender 
eomo i$to podia ter logo no metmo dia^ e na meema 
hora, em que eefezo coneelko. Quatuio ee lan- 
caram oe votoe f Q^ando te ieereveo a eomuUa ? 
Quando ee ateinouf Quando tubiof Qjuando 
ie reioheo ? Quando baxou f Quando $e fixe^ 
ram oi denpachot ? Quando $e regiataram f 
Quando tomaram a tubir ? Quando u firma- 
ram ? Q^ando tomaram a baxar ? Quando te 
pattaram as ordet ? Quando te dittribmram ? 
Tudo iato nam te podia fazer em huma hora, nem 
em hum dia nem ainda em nntytot. Se fora no 
notto tempo, e na notta terra^ atti avia de ter ; 
mat tudo tefez, e tudo te pode fazer. Porque ? 
Porque nam ouve tinta nem papel neite conulho.^^ 
'^Sermoent^ torn. 2, p. 229. 



Cape de Yerds, to be cured by eating turtles 
and washing themselves in their bkxtd. By 
Herrera's expression * where all the lepers of 
Portugal went,' it may be suspected that tliii 
transportation was eompulsoty. There were so 
sound inhabitants on this island exoept six or 
seven men whose business it was to kill the goats 
and prepare the skins to be sent to Portugal, 
which were sometimes so many as in one yesr 
to be worth two thousand ducats. Eight goats 
had been left upon the island, and had multqilied 
there prodigiously."— Hbbbxba, 1. 3. 9. a.o. 
1498. 



[Lepert ptred by eeUing T^U$, ^e.] 
" Lbpbbs from Portugal went to one of the 



[ Curiout Way of drawing fretk Water from tit 
Sea WeUt at Bahrem.] 

*' Iif the Isle of Bahrin there is a town, and 
a fort distant from it a large league and a half. 
Though there be good water in that town, yet 
the Fishermen take not in fresh water there; 
they flnd it more convenient to draw it out of the 
bottom of the sea, where there are three springs 
of good water, yet not all in one place, but hoe 
and there, and all above two leagues distant from 
the town. 

** Senhor Manoel Mendez Henriquez, Agent 
for the King of Portugal at Congo, had often 
told me the way how they draw this water, 
which is thus. The Barks go near to the place 
where the springs are, which they know by the 
bearing of the Island : at high water, there is 
two fathom water in those places, but when the 
sea is out, they have not above three foot water, 
and many times they are on dry ground : for 
Bahrem is encompassed with banks of sand, that 
ran out a great way, where there are such flats 
that vessels cannot pass them ; but amongst these 
banks there are deep channels, which the vessels 
keep ; and whatsoever storm may blow at sea, 
the vessels that are in these channels are safe 
and secure. When these barks are come near 
the wells, they stay till low water, and then 
they plant two oars in the sand, one on each 
side of the well where they intend to water at, 
then they strain a rope under the water from 
one oar to the other. We must know that upon 
every one of these wells, the jirabt have always 
the half of a jar, to wit upper half where the 
mouth is, which may be called an earthen pipe; 
they put the wider end upon the mouth of the 
spring, and then thrust it down about four inches 
in the sand ; they dawb it besides all round with 
phister and Bitumen, that the salt water may 
not get in : when these half jars break or are 
worn out they take care to put another in the 
place of them ; after that the Fishermen then 
have planted the oars, and fiaistened the rope, a 
man gets down into the sea, with a Borrachio 
stopt, and diving down his head, puts himself 
under the strained rope, that so the force of the 
fresh water, that gushes out of the jar may not 
raise him up again ; for it gushes out with great 
impetuosity; and then he claps the mouth of 
his Borrachio to the mouth of the jar, which be- 
ing narrow and opened, is immediately filled with 
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fivdi -wster ; 'when it is fnll, he stops agam, and 
brings it up to the bark, '^ere he empties his 
fresh water and then goes down again for more, 
till the bark be supplied. This Portuguete gen- 
tleman told me that it was very easy to be done, 
and that he himself had been so enrioos as to go 
and fill a Borrackio there.'^— Tbetxiiot. 



On a valiant Souldier. 

'^ A Spanish Sooldier in the Indian watres, 
Who oft came off with honour and some scarres, 
After a tedious battell, when they were 
Enforced for want of bulletts to forbeare, 
Farther to encounter, which the Sav^e Moore 
Perceiving, scoffed, and neerer then before, 
Approached the Christian host ; the Souldier 

griered 
To be outbraved, yet could not be relieved, 
Beyond all patience vexed, he said, dthongh 
I Imlletts want, myself will wound the Foe ; 
Then from his mouth took he a tooth, and sent 
A (atall message to their Regiment : 
What armes will fury steed men with, when we 
Can from our selves have such artillerie ; 
Samson the jaw-bone can no trophy reare 
Equall to hiis, who made his tooUi his speare/' 

WiTT^s Recnatiom. 



[Death by being beat with Sand bag9.] 

^^ BoccAi.nfi fu eacchettato for his Pietra di 
Parrangone. The Spaniards beat him with sand 
bags so severely that he died in a few hours. 
YioifKUL-MARviLLB says that this mode of mur- 
disring is an Italian invention. It seems like 
Italian ingenuity of wickedness, but it is prac- 
" in Portugal.'' 



[ Sebastian, King of Portugal. 

'* With the common people about London," 
says Nashe, writing in 1599, "it is current that 
Doo Sebastian,, King of Portugal, slain twenty 
years since with Stukeley atthe battle of Alcazas, 
is raised from the dead like Lazarus, and alive 
to be seen at Venice."— Nashe's Lenten Stuff, 
Harl. MSS. vol. 2, p: 326. 



[National Propensitiet.] 

^'Ertuemos primeramente 
Por Espana de rondon. 
Do soberbia y presuncion 
Reyna mas que en otra gente ; 

Y pasemos 

A Francia donde veremos 
La mentira triumfante, 

Y a Italia pueblo inoonstante, 

Y a Hungria, do hallaremos 
So maldad 

De loda infidelidad, 
Crueldad y tirania, 

Y a Grecia que ser solia 
Quando tuvo autoridad 
Palabrera. 



Y a Moscovia la grosera, 

Y a Polonia y a Rusia, 
Donde la glotoneria 
Tiene puesta la bandera, 

Y volvamos 

Sobre el Norte, y decendamos 
A Alemana populosa, 
Pero ingrata y codiciosa 
Sobre quantas hov hallamos ; 

Y baxemos 

A Flandes, donde veremos 
La miseria y la avaricia, 
A Inglaterra y su malicia 
Tras esto visitaremos 
De pasada." 

Castillbjo, torn. 2, p. 262, 



[Divertitiet of Jkmguee.] 

" Hablo en lingua Caldayca, Egypcia, Pend, 
Hebrea, Chretga, jimieniea, Latina, 
Ootiea y Agarena, y oy tue gentet 
Meeclan todo en idiomae diferenteeP 

Miguel de BARRiost, Coro de las 
MuMtUj p. 55. 



[Help from Heaven.] 

" Si tamen in dubiis ulla est sententia rebus, 
Consilioque locus, superis e sedibus omne 
Auzilium, e o<b1o tantis optata periclis 
Est quflerenda salus ; tempus nunc ire per aras, 
Aversamque Dei mentem, magnasque Parentis 
Implorare oculos, superorumque agmina votis 
Flectere, et oblatis cumulare altaria donis. 
Templa fores reserent, passim fumantia dentur 
Thura focis, pateantque adytis sacraria, et om« 

nes 
Longa Sacerdotum pedibus nudata per urbes 
Pompa fleat, mistoque sonent suspiria cantu. 
Dent homines squallentem humeris pro murice 

saccum. 
Pro gemmis oinerem capiti det fcsmina, coUo 
Dent funes pueri insontes, materque tenellum 
Infantem al»tineat mammis, vagitus in auras 
Conscendat, gens nulla dapes, non flumina libent 
Quadrupedes, tristetque hominum pia sidera 

luctus." 

Pacibcidos, lib. 1. 



[Venda.] 

"A.D. 750. Cracus avoit laiss^ une fille 
nomm6e Yenda ; elle 6toit c^lebre par sa beaut^ 
et encore plus par les qnalit^s de son ccBur et de 
son esprit. Le peuple vouhit Favoir pour Reine. 
Rittiger, Prince Allemand, lui envoya des Am- 
bassadeurs pour traiter de son marriage aveo 
elle ; mais Yenda avoit fait un vgbu de virginity ; 
on plutot elle craignoit de remettre Tautorit^ 
souveraine, dont elle ^toit d^positaire, entre les 
mains d'un 6poux. Son refus parut un outrage, 
et lui attira la guerre. Yenda se mit a la tite 
de son peuple, eUe marcha en guerriere centre 
Rittiger. La vue de oettA BaVsa ^t^nrGu^VA 
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donna la mort. Venda triompbante retooma a 
Cracovie ou par one lapentitioa cmelle elle se 
rendu elle-meme la riotime do saorifioe qu^eile 
ofirit a sea Dieux, et le pr6oipita dans la Vistole." 
— Hist, de Pohpu. 



[Cid Ohazi BaUai.] 

" This ooontry (aboat Siwas) was conquered 
in the time of Haroon Al-Rashed bj bis famous 
bero Sid Gbazi Battal^ (the tme Arabic Cid). 
That most celebrated hero was bom in the town 
of Malatia, from whence he made nocturnal in- 
roads on Siwas. He was stationed then at 
Scutari, opposite to Constantinople, where he 
made love to the Greek Princess shut up in the 
sea-begirded tower called KizkooUe, the Tower 
of the Girl. Having come to an assignation of 
his love to the quarter of the town called after 
his name, and having fallea asleep at the foot of 
the wall, the Princess wishing to awake him, 
that he might not be overtaken by his enemies, 
threw down a pebble, but so unfortunately that 
it killed him.'' — ^Ewlha Effkmdi, vol. 3. 



[Bohemian Cuitom.1 

^^ Whsn the people of Prague in 1619 threw 
the two obnoxious ministers of state, Martinets 
and Slavata, with their secretary, out of the 
window, they stated in their public apology, 
that they had done so * in conformity with an 
ancient custom prevalent throughout all Bohe- 
mia, as well as in the capital,' and this custom, 
they argued, was justified by the example of 
Jezebel in Holy Writ, who was thrown from a 
window for persecuting the people of God j and 
was common among the Romans and all other 
nations of antiquity, who hurled the disturbers 
of the public peace from rocks and precipices." 
— Coxx's History of the Houu of Jiuetria, vol. 
1, p. 752. 



[Locust-Flightt.] 

" Of the innumerable multitudes of the incom- 
pleate insect, or larva, of the locusts, that at this 
time infested this part of Africa, no adequate 
idea could possibly be conceived without having 
witnessed them. For the space of ten miles on 
each side of the Sea-Cow river, and eighty or 
ninety miles in length, an area of sixteen or 
eighteen hundred square miles, the whole sur- 
face might literally be said to be covered with 
them. The water of the river was scarcely 
visible on account of the dead carcases that 
floated on the surface, drowned in the attempts 
to come at the reeds which grew in the water. 
They had devoured every green herb and every 
blade of grass ; and had it not been for the reeds, 
on which our cattle entirely subsisted while we 
skirted the banks of the river, the journey must 
have been discontinued, at least in the line that 
had been proposed. The larva, as generally is 

> Sid Al Basiat. In anmber pkiee be in culled, which 
the tnuuUtor expUios, CUl le beullkur, or II Cimpcadof. 



the case in this class of nature, are much nun 
voracious than the perfect insect ; nothing tkst 
is green seems to come amiss to them. The? 
are not, however, without a choice in their food. 
When they attack a field of com just struck into 
ear, they first nsonnt to the snmmif, and peek 
out every grain before they tonich the leafes 
and the stem. In such a state it is lamentshle 
to see the ruins of a fine field of com. The is- 
sect seems constantly to be in motion, and to 
have some object in view. When on a raarek 
during the day, it is utterly imposaible to ton 
the direction of a troops which is generally wiik 
the wind. The traces of their route over ths 
country are very obvious for many weeks after 
they have passed it, the snr&ce appearing as if 
swept by a broom, or as if a harrow had been 
drawn over it. Towards the setting of the sob 
the march is discontinued, when the troop divides 
into companies, which surround the saDall shrubs, 
or tufts of grass, or ant-hills, mud in such thick 
patches that they appear like so many swaiBS 
of bees ; and in this manner they rest till daj* 
lighL It is at such times as they are thai 
formed that the farmers have any chance of de- 
stroying them, which they sometimes eflect by 
driving among them a flock of two or diree 
thousand sheep. By the restlessness of these 
they are trampled to death.' '^-BAaaow's /•- 
tenor of Southern Africa. 



{LocMUBird,^ 

*' Thb baakan of the governor was leas t 
subject of curiosity than one that appeared « 
the opposite bank of the river. This was a 
clump of about half a dozen large bushes, the 
first that had occurred for as many days; yet 
the rarity of fruitescent plants would not hate 
attracted so much notice, had it not been for 
the vast number and size of neats with whiok 
they appeared to be loaded. Theee were judged 
to be at least sufficiently large for the vuhnm 
that were hovering in the air, or for the iarge 
blue cranes that sat by the river's aide aeif 
them. On approaching the bushea, a nomerooi 
flock of birds, about the size of the ^^hp-u^ 
sky-lark, issued from them. The fturmers, though 
unacquainted with the nests, immediately recog- 
nised the bird to be the locust-eater, and rejoioed 
not a little at its appearance so near the colony. 
This species of thrush is a migrating hiid, and 
is only met with in places where the migration 
locusts frequent. It had not been seen in the 
colony for the space of thirteen years ; that is 
to say, since the last time that the locusts infested 
the Sneuwberg. The head, breast, and back 
are of a pale cinereous colour; the abdomeo 
and rump white ; wings and tail Uaok, the lat- 
ter short, and a little forked ; from the angle of 
the mouth a naked area of sulphureous yeUow 
extends under the eye and a little beyond it; 
and two naked black stris under the throat. 
The apecific name of grylliwonu nmy with pro- 
priety be given to it, as its whole food seems to 
I consist of the larve of this insect, at least when 
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tbey are to be obtained. Nature has seldom 
given a bane but she has accompanied it with 
an antidote ; or, in other words, she has or- 
dained that one half of the creation should de- 
stroy and devour the other, that the constant 
operations of reproduction might be going on. 
The numbers of the gryllivori are xiot less 
astonishing than those of the locusts. Their 
nests that at a distance appeared to be of such 
great magnitude, were found on examination 
to consist of a number of cells, each of which 
was a separate nest with a tube that led into it 
through the side. Of such cells each clump 
contained from six to twenty ; and one roof of 
interwoven twigs covered the whole like that 
made by the magpie. Most of them had young 
birds, generaUy five ; the eggs were of a bluish 
white with sniall, iaint, reddish specks. These 
birds had here taken up a temporary abode in 
a place where they were not likely, in a short 
space of time, to be under the necessity of quit- 
ting for want of food." — Babrow. 



NiU. 



** Thk greatest breadth of this majestic river 
may be computed at 2000 feet, or about a third 
of a mile, its motion is even slower than that of 
the Thames, and does not exceed three miles 
an hour. The water is always muddy : in 
April and May when it is dearest it has still a 
cloudy hue. When it overflows the colour is 
a dirty red. 

** From Kahira to Assi^an, a distance of about 
360 miles, the banks, except where rooky, pre- 
sent no natural plant j they somewhat resemble 
the steps of stairs, and are sown with ail sorts 
of esculent vegetables, chiefly that useful plant 
the Bamea. It grows to a little more than 
three feet in height, with leaves like those of 
the currant bush ; and produces oblong aculeated 
pods, which lend a pleasant favour to the re- 
past. 

*^ Other striking and ancient features of this 
distinguished stream, are the rafts of Bdatut^ or 
large white jars used for carrying water ; little 
rafis of gourds on which a single person con- 
dnets himself with great philosophical dignity 
across the stream; and the divers, who, con- 
cealing their heads in pumpkins, approach the 
water-fowl unperceived, and seize them by the 
legs.'' — BaowNx's TraveU, 



[Ttu Kafntin, or, Hurricane of Egypt.] 

'*I HAD often heard speak of the Kamtin, 
'vdiich may be termed the hurricane of Egypt 
and the Desert; it is equally terrible by the 
frightful spectacle which it exiiibits, when pres- 
ent, and by the consequences which follow its 
ravages. We had already passed with security 
one half of the season in which it appears, when 
in the evening of the 18th of May, I felt my- 
self entirely overcome by a sufibcating heat : it 
seemed as if the fluctuation of the air was sud» 
denly suspended, I went out to bathe in order to 

8 



overcome so painful a sensation, when I was 
struck on my arrival at the bank of the Nile 
with a new appearance of nature around me ; this 
was a light and colours which I had not yet seen. 
The sun without being concealed, had lost its 
rays: it had even l^ss lustre to the eye than 
the moon, and gave a pale light without shade : 
the water no longer reflected its rays, but ap* 
peered in agitation^ every thing had changed 
its usual aspect : it was now the Qat shore that 
seemed luminous, and the air dull and opaque, 
the yellow horizon shewed the trees on its sur- 
face of a dirty blue; flocks of birds were flying 
ofi* before the cloud ; the frightened animals ran 
loose in the country, followed by the shouting 
inhabitants, who vainly attempted to collect 
them together again; the wind which had 
raised this immense mass of vapour, and was 
urging it forward, had not yet reached us ; we 
thmight that by plunging our bodies in the 
water which was then calm, we could prevent 
the baleful efiects of this mas^ of dust which 
was advancing from the southwest, but we had 
hardly entered the river when it began to swell 
all at once as if it would overflow its channel, 
the waves passed' over our heads, and we felt 
the bottom heave up under our feet : our clothes 
were conveyed away along with the shore it- 
self, which seemed to be carried off by the 
whirlwind which had now reached us. We 
were compelled to leave the water, and our 
wet and naked bodies being beat upon by a 
storm of sand, were soon encrusted with a black 
mud which prevented us from dressing our- 
selves, enlightened only by a red and gloomy 
sun, with our eyes smarting, our noses stuffed 
up, and our throats clogged with dust, so that 
we could hardly br^the, we lost each other 
and our way home, and arrived at our lodgings 
at last one by one groping our way and guided 
only by the walls, which marked our track. 

*^ The next day the same mass of dust, at- 
tended with similar appearances, travelled dong 
the desert of Libya ; it followed the chain of tho 
mountains, and when we flattered ourselves that 
we were entirely rid of this pestilence, the west 
vrind brought it back, and onoe more over- 
whohned us with this scorching torrent. Thft 
flashes of lightning appeared to pierce with 
difficulty through this dense vapour; aU the 
elements seemed to be still in disorder f the 
rain was mixed vrith whirlwinds of fir e^. wind, 
and dust, and in this time of confusfon the trees 
and all the other productions of nature seemed 
to be again plunged in the horrors of chaos.'* 

^DxMON. 



[JJu leise VirgU o/ NaplaJ] 

" Gbrvasx, who was Chanoellour to the Em- 
peror Otho III. sales, that the wise Virgil set 
up a braxen fiy on one of the gates of Naples, 
which for the space of eight years that it re- 
mained there, permitted not a fly to enter thA 
said city : that m \k<e vaxae ^f^&»^ \i<& ^voan^ ^ 
tluiMUz Xo V» mai^> ^^iiCRAax vmX ^okh^i ^sfi^iK. 
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or was the least tainted : that he placed on one 
of the gates of the same city, two great imaget 
of ttone, one whereof was said to be handsome 
and merry, the other sad and deformed, having 
this power, that if any one came in on the side 
of the former, all his affairs prospered according 
to his own desires, as he who came on the other 
was unfortunate and disappointed in all things : 
that he set up, on a high mountain near Naples, 
a brazen ttaiue^ having in its mouth a trumpet, 
which sounded so loud when the north wind 
blew, that the fire and smoke issuing out of 
those forges of Vulcan, which ai^ at this day 
seen near the city of Poussola, were forced back 
towards the sea, without doing any hurt or in- 
jury to the inhabitants, that it was he made the 
batfu of Calatura di petra bagno et adjuto di 
VhomOy with fair inscriptions in letters of gold, 
defaced since by the Physicians of Salerno^ who 
were troubled that men should thereby know 
what diseases every bath could cure. That the 
same Virgil took such a course that no man 
oould be hurt in that miraculous vault cut 
through the mountaine of Pautilippo, to go to 
Naples ; and lastly that he made a publick fire^ 
whereat every one might freely warme himself, 
near which he had placed a brazen jSrcher 
with his arrow drawne out, with such an in- 
scription, if any one ttrike me I will thoot off my 
arrow : which at length happened, when a 
, oertaine foole striking the said Archer, he 
immediately shot him with his arrow, and 
sent him into the fire, which was presently ex- 
tinguished. 

** These impertinencies wore first transcribed 
out of this author by Helinandus, the monk, into 
his UnivertcUl Chronicle, and theii by an English- 
man, one Alexander Neckham, a Benedictine 
monk, who relates some of the precedent in his 
book Of the nature and property of thingt. To 
which he addes, that Naples being troubled 
with an infinite trouble of infectious leaches, it 
was delivered as soon as Virgil had caused a 
golden one to be cast into a well : that he com- 
passed his dwelling house and garden, where it 
never rained, with an immoveable stream of aire, 
which was instead of a wall, and had built in it 
a brazen bridge, by meanes whereof he went 
whither he pleased. That he had made also a 
steeple with such miraculous artifice, that the 
tower wherein it was, though of stone, moved in 
the saoie manner as a certain bell that was in 
it did, and that both had the same shaking and 
motion. Besides all which, he had made those 
statues called the Preservers of Rome, which 
were watched night and day by priests, for that 
as soon as any nation entertained any thought 
of revolting and taking armcs against the Ro- 
mane Empire, immediately the statue represent- 
ing that nation, and adored by it, moved ; a bell 
it had about the neck rung, and with its finger 
it pointed at that rebellious nation, insomuch 
that the name of it might be perceived in writ- 
ing, which the priest carrying to the Emperour, 
be immediately raised an army to reduce and 
qaietit,^^ — History of Magic, 



[Primigeniim Civiiai Virorum.] 

*^ Along the broidered bank 
Their city rises like the mountain pine, 
Whose summit meets the clouds. A Toani it 

forms 
Stretch'd on the hither side ; the hamlets line 
The farther bank, but thin and loosely spread. 
Trees, round the wide circumference disposed 
At equal distance, hold the speoe within 
Bheltered from every wind. Between them 

shoots 
The pliant ozier with the woodbine twined, 
And willow^s flexile stem, a spreading fence 
To sight impervious, shading while it guardi 
The rustic fabrics. These on steady piles 
Are reared, by banks of solid earth secured ; 
And by the furze that shades the desert, screened 
From rain or storms above. Inclosing all 
A broad and hollow fosse arrests the view. 
From man secured, as from the ravenous foes 
That nightly howl without, by ttwted stakes, 
That planted close around its inmost verge, 
As with a mound of rock, invest the whole.** 

Da. Ogilvis's Britannia. 



[Sigm of a Hurricane. 1 

'^ The night before the sun set in a black clood, 
which appeared just like land ; and the cloods 
above it were gilded of a dark red colour. And 
on the Tuesday, as the sun drew near the hori- 
zon, the clouds were gilded very prettily to the 
eye, though at the same time my mind dreaded 
the consequences of it. When the sun was now 
two degrees high, it entered into a dark smoky- 
coloured cloud, that lay parallel with the hori- 
zon, from whence presently seemed to issue 
many dusky blackish beams. The sky was at 
this time covered with small, hard clouds (as 
we call such as lye scattering about not likely 
to rain) very thick one by another, and such of 
them as lay next to the bank of clouds at the 
horizon were of a pure gold colour to three or 
four degrees above the bank. From these, to 
about ten degrees high, they were redder, and 
very bright, above them they were of a darker 
colour still, to about si;cty or seventy degrees 
high, where the clouds began to be of their 
common colour. I took the more particular 
notice of all this, because I have generally ob- 
served such coloured clouds to appear before an 
approaching storm. And this being winter 
here, and the time for bad weather, I expected 
and pro\'ided for a violent blast of wind, by 
reefing our topsails, and giving a strict charge 
to my officers to hand them or take them in, if 
the wind should grow stronger. The wind was 
now at W.N.W. a very brisk gale. About 
twelve o'clock at night we had a pale whitish 
glare in the N.W. which was another sign, and 
intimated the storm to be near at hand ; and the 
wind increasing upon it, we presently handed 
our topsails, furled the mainsail and went away 
only with our foresail ; before two in the mom- 
\mg^ Vx CAXSL^ «a N^T^ ^«t<i^. wid we kept right 
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lefore tbe wind and sea, the wind still increas- 
og. But the ship was very governable, and 
teered incomparably well. At eight in the 
loming we settled onr fore-yard, lowering it 
yar or five foot, and we ran very swiftly j espe- 
ially when the sqoalls of rain or hail, from a 
iauA cloud, came over head, for then it blew 
xcessive hard. These, though they did not 
ist long, yet came very thick and fast one after 
nother. The sea also ran very high ; but we, 
aiming so violently before wind and sea, shipped 
ttle or no water; though a little washed into 
ur upper deck-ports, and with it a scuttle or 
attle-fish was cast upon the carriage of a gun." 
— Daxpixb. 



[Wither^t MiMtreu of PkilareU.] 

'' If to gold I like her hair. 
Or to stars her eyes so fair ; 
Though I praise her skin by snow, 
Or by pearls her double row, 
^Tis that you might gather thence 
Her unmatched excellence. 

^ Eyes as fair, for eyes hath she, 
As stars fair, for stars, may be : 
And each part as fair doth show 
In its kind as white in snow. 
'Tis no grace to her at all 
If her hair I sunbeams call ; 
For were there a power in art 
So to pourtrait every part, 
AH men might those beauties see 
As they do appear to me, 
I would soom to make compare 
With the glorioust things that are. 

" Nought I ere saw fair enow 
But the hair, the hair to show. 
Yet some think him over bold 
That compares it but to gold. 
He from reason seems to err 
Who commending of his dear, 
Gives her lips the rubies hue. 
Or by pearls her teeth doth shew : 
But what pearls, what rubies can 
Seem so lovely fair to man 
As her lips whom he doth love, 
When itk sweet discourse they move ? 
Or her lovelier teeth the while 
She doth bless him with a smile ? 

" Stars indeed fair creatures be, 
Yet amongst us where is he 
Joys not more the while he lies 
Sunning in his mistress' eyes, 
Than in all the glimmering light 
Of a starry winter's night ? 
Him to flatter most suppose 
That prefers before the rose. 
Or the lilies while they grow, 
Or the flakes of new fallen snow. 
Her complexion whom he loveth ; 
And yet this my Muse approveth, 
For in sack & beauty meets 



Unexpressed moving sweets. 
That the like unto them no man 
Ever saw but in a woman. 
Look on moon, on stars, on sun, 
All God's creatures overrun. 
See if all of them presents 
To your mind such sweet contents, 
Or if you from them can take 
Aught that may a beauty make. 
Shall one half so pleasing prove 
As is her's whom you do love. 
For indeed if there had been 
Other mortal beauties seen " 
Objects for the love of men 
Vain was their creation then. 
Yea, if this could well be granted, 
Adam might his Eve have wanted. 
But a woman is the creature 
Whose proportion with our nature 
Best agrees, and whose perfections 
Sympathize with our afiections : 
And not only finds our senses 
Pleasure in their excellencies, 
But our reason also knows 
Sweetness in them that outgoes 
Human wit to comprehend. 
Much more truly to commend. 
Note the beauty of an eye. 
And if aught you praise it by, 
Leave such passion in your mind, 
Let my reason's eye be blind. 
Mark if ever red or white 
Any where gave such delight 
As when they have taken place 
In a worthy woman's face." 



[A Painful Query,] 

" Meanwhile Epicurus lies deep in Dante's 
hell, wherein we meet with tombs enclosing 
souls which denied their immortalities. But 
whether the virtuous Heathen who lived better 
than he spake, or erring in the principles of 
himself, y^t lived above philosophers of more 
specious maximes, lye so deep as he is placed, 
at least so low as not to rise against Christians, 
who believing or knowing that truth, have last- 
ingly denied it in their practice and conversa- 
tion, were a quaery too sad to insist on."— Sir T. 
Brown's ffyrfrio/apAia, vol. 3, p. 487, ed. WHkins. 



[Better Protpeeti.] 

"It is the heaviest stone that melancholy 
can throw at a man to tell him that he is at the 
end 6f his nature ; or that there is no further 
state to come unto which this seems progres- 
sional, and otherwise made in vain ; without this 
accomplishment the natural expectation and de- 
sire of such a state were but a fallacy in nature j 
unsatisfied considerators would quarrel the jus- 
tice of their constitutions, and rest content that 
Adam had fallen lower, whereby by knowing 
no other original, and deeper i^otwvci^ ^^ \3okfc\sv.- 
selves, they migVit Yiak^^ diyy}^ >\v^ \sa.\i^\»fc%'^ 
of inferior creatucea *, wVlo Vsw Xxww^kKCxvj >^«ar 
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sess their constitatioas as having not the appre- 
hension to deplore their own natures. And 
heing framed helow the circnmferenoe of these 
hopes or cognition of hetter being, the wisdom 
of God hath necessitated their contentment. 
Bat the superior ingredient and obscured part 
of ourselyes, whereto all present felicities aflbrd 
no resting contentment, will be able at last to 
tell us we are more than our present selves, and 
evacuate such hopes in the fruition of their own 
accomplishments." — Sir T. Brown's Hydrith 
taphia^ vol. 3, p. 408, ed. Wilkint, 



[FreMh-Water Still.] 

" No firesh water could be obtained upon 
Turn-again Island ; and had not Captain Bamp- 
ton ingeniously contrived h stilly their state would 
have been truly deplorable. He caused a cover, 
with a hole in the centre, to be fitted by the 
carpenter upon a large cooking pot j and over 
the hole he luted an inverted tea-kettle, with 
the spout cut off. To the stump of the spout 
was fitted a part of the tube of a speaking- 
trumpet, and this was lengthened by a gun- 
barrel which passed through a cask of salt 
water, serving as a cooler. From this machine 
good fresh water, to the amount of twenty-five 
to forty gallons per day, was procured ; and ob- 
tained a preference to that contained in the few 
casks remaining in the Hormuzeer.' '-^Flind- 
ers, vol. 1,-p. 43. 



[Coral'Reefi.] 

" In the afternoon I went upon the reef with 
a party of gentlemen ; and the water being very 
clear round the edges, a new creation, as it 
were to us but imitative of the old, was there 
presented to our view. We had wheat-sheaves, 
mushrooms, stags' horns, cabbages, leaves, and 
a variety of other forms, glowing under water 
with vivid tints of every shade betwixt green, 
purple, brown, and white, equalling in beauty 
and excelling in grandeur the most favourite 
parterre of the curioUs florist. These were 
different species of coral and fungus, growing, 
as it were, out of the solid rock, and each had 
its peculiar form and shade of colouring ; but 
whilst contemplating the richness of the scene, 
we could not long forget with what destruction 
it was pregnant 

** Different corak in a dead state, concreted 
into a solid mass of a dull white colour, com- 
posed the stone of the reef. The negro heads 
were lumps which stood higher than the rest ; 
and being generally dry, were blackened by the 
weather ; but even in these, the forms of the 
different corals and some shells were distin- 
guishable. The edges of the reef, but particu- 
larly 'On the outside where the sea broke, were 
the highest parts within, there were pools and 
holes' containmg live corals, sponges and sea 
eggs and cucumbers,^ and many enormous 



^ What we called sea eacumben, from their shape, 
appeuB to have been the bdth* d$ lur, oc tr^penf ; ot 



cockles {chama giga$) were acatlered upon Af- 
ferent parts of the reef. 

*^ At low water, this cockle seems mmt com- 
monly to lie half open; but frequently doses 
with much noise, and the water withia the 
shells then spouts up in a stream, three or firar 
feet high : it was from this juid the spouting of 
the water that we discovered them, for in other 
respects they were scarcely to be distingoidied 
from the coral rock. A number of these cockles 
were too rank to be agreeable (bod, and vers 
eaten by few. One of them weighed 47^ tta. 
as taken up, and contained 3 lbs. 2 oz. of raeaSi 
but this size is much inferior to what wis fooad 
by Captains Cook and Bligh upon the ree(s of 
the coast further northward, or to several in tbe 
British Museum ; and I have since seen sio^ 
shells more than four times the weight of tbe 
above shells and fish taken together.'' — Fleid- 
ERs, vol. 2, p. 88. 



[Uteofthe Chama giga»^ or Gigantic Codde] 

'*' There grew upon this island numbers of 
pandanut trees, similar to those of the east coast 
of New South Wales, and around many ol them 
was placed a circle of shells of the chama gigat, 
or gigantic cockle, the intention of which ex- 
cited my curiosity. 

^^ h appeared that thb little island was vinted 
occasionally by the Indians, who obtained from 
it the fruiu of the pandanus, and probably turtle, 
for the marks of them were seen ; and the reef 
furnishes them with cockles, which are of a so- 
perior size here to those we had found upoo the 
reefs of East Coast. There being no water 
upon the island, they seem to have hit upoo tbe 
following expedient to obtain it : Long slips of 
bark are tied round the smooth stems of tbe 
pandanus, and the loose ends are led into the 
shells of the cockle, plaeed underneath. By 
these slips, the rain which runs down the 
branches and stem of the tree, is conducted into 
the shells and fills them at every censidwabie 
shower; and as each shell will contain two or 
three pints, forty or My thus placed under dif- 
ferent trees will supply a good number of meo. 
A pair of these cockle shells, bleached in tbe 
sun, weighed a hundred and one pounds; bat 
still they were much inferior in siie to some I 
have seen." — ^Flinders, vol. 2, p. 114. 



[Progre9tion of the Coral Reefi.] 
"Half-wat Island was at no very distast 
period of time one of those banks produced br 
the washing up of sand and broken coral, of 
which most reels afford instances, and those of 
Torres' Strait a great many, 

" These banks are in di^ent stages of pro- 
gress : some, like this, are become islands, but 
not yet habitable ; some are above high water 
mark, but destitute of vegetation ; whilst others 
are overflowed with every returning tide. 

which tbe Chineee make a soap mach eeieened ia Ibat 
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" It seems to me, that when the animalcules 
which form the corals at the bottom of the 
ocean cease to live, their stmctares adhere to 
each other, by virtue either of the glutinous re- 
mains within, or of some property in salt water ; 
and the interstices being gradually filled up with 
sand and broken pieces of coral washed by the 
sea, which also adhere, a mass of rock is at 
length formed. Future races of these animal- 
eales erect their habitations upon the rising 
bank, and die in their turn to increase, but 
principally to elevate, this monument of their 
wonderful labors. The care taken to work per- 
pendicularly in the early stages, would mark a 
surprising instinct in these diminutive oreatures. 
Their wall of coral, for the most part in situa- 
tions where the winds are constant, being ar- 
rived at the surface, affords a shelter, to leeward 
of which their infant colonies may be safely sent 
forth ; and to this their instinctive foresight it 
seems to be owing, that the windward side of a 
reef exposed to the open sea is generally, if not 
always, the highest part, and rises almost per- 
pendicular, sometimes from the depth of two 
hundred, and perhaps many more fathoms. To 
be constantly covered with water seems neces- 
sary to the existence of the animalcules, for 
they do not work, except in holes upon the reef, 
beyond low water mark ; but the coral sand and 
other broken remnants thrown up by the sea, 
adhere to the rock, and form a solid mass with 
it, as high as the common tides reach. That 
elevation surpassed, the future remnants, being 
rarely covered, lose their adhesive property; 
and remaining in a loose state, form what is 
usnally called a key, upon the top of the reef. 
The new bank is not long in being visited by 
sea birds; salt plants take root upon it, and a 
soil begins to be formed : a cocoa-nut, or the 
drupe of a pandanus is thrown on shore ; land 
birds visit it and deposit the seeds of shrubs and 
trees; every high tide, and still more every 
gale, adds something to the bank ; the form of 
an island is gradually assumed ; and last of all 
comes man to take possession. 

*' Half-way Island is well advanced in the 
above progressive state; having been many 
years, probably some ages, above the reach of 
the highest spring tides, or the wash of the surf 
in the heaviest gales. I distinguished, however, 
in the rock which forms its basis, the sand, 
coral, and shells formerly thrown up, in a more 
ot less perfect state of cohesion ; small pieces 
of wood, pumice stone, and other extraneous 
bodies which chance had mixed with the calca- 
reous substance when the cohesion begun, were 
enclosed in the rock; and in some cases were 
still separable from it without much force. The 
upper part of the island is a mixture of the same 
substances in a loose state, with a little vegeta- 
ble soil ; and is covered with the camarina and 
a variety of other trees and shrubs, which give 
food to paraquets, pigeons, and other birds; to 
whose ancestors it is probable the island was 
originally indebted for this vegetation."— Flind- 
Bsa, voL 2, p. 115, 



[NcUunU Detire of Playing tU Soldien.] 

^ Ova friends, the natives, continued to visit 
us ; and the old man, with several others, being 
at the tents this morning, I ordered the party 
of marines on shore to be exercised in their 
presence. The red coats and white crossed 
belts were greatly admired, having some re- 
semblance to their own manner of ornamenting 
themselves ; and the drum, .but particularly the 
fife, excited their astonishment ; but when they 
saw these beautiful red and white men, with 
their bright muskets, drawn up in a line, they 
absolutely screamed with delight, nor were 
their wild gestures and vociferation to be si- 
lenced, but by commencing the exercises, to 
which they paid the most earnest and sUent 
attention. Several of them moved their hands 
involuntarily, according to the motions ; and the 
old man placed himself at the end of the rank 
with a short staff* in his hand, which he should- 
ered, presented, grounded, as did the marines 
their muskets, without, I believe, knowing, what 
he did."-— Fi.iif DEBS, vol. 1, p. 61. 



[Primitivs Sketches.] 

" In the steep sides of the chasms were deep 
holes or caverns, undermining the olifis; upon 
the walls of which I found rude drawings, made 
with charcoal and something like red paint upon 
the white ground of the rock. These drawings 
represented porpoises, turtle, kangaroos, and a 
human hand ; and Mr. Westall, who went after- 
ward to see them, found the representation of a 
kangaroo, with a file of thirty-two persons fol- 
lowing after it. The third person jof the band 
was twice the height of the others, and held in 
his hand something resembling the whaddie, 
or wooden sword of the natives of Port Jack- 
son ; and was probably intended to represent a 
chief. They could not, as with us, indicate su- 
periority by clothing or ornament, since they 
wear none of any kind ; and therefore, with the 
addition of a weapon, similar to the ancients, 
they seem to have made superiority of person 
the principal emblem of superior power, of 
which, indeedf power is usually a eonsequence 
in the very early stages of society." — Flimdbbs, 
vol. 2, p. 189. 



[Turkith Feast.] 

In 1567 when the Imperial Ambassadors 
were at Constantinople, what Knolles calls a 
homely feast was given to their followers in 
the Turks Court. " They brought in their din- 
ner, covering the ground with table cloths of a 
great length spread upon carpets, and after- 
wards scattering upon them a niarvellous number 
of wooden spoons, with so great store of bread 
as if they had been to feed 300 persons ; then 
they set on meat in order, which was served in 
42 great platters of earth, full of rice \iott&^4^ 
of three ot iowx ^vads, dv^ctviv^ c!«k» Itwa^sssJOo^t ^ 
some oC them ae^kSon^^L VvCi[i \kotk«^ ^xA ^^^^ ^^ 
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colour of honey, some with sour milk and white 
of colour, and some with sugar : they had frit- 
ters also, which were made of like batter, and 
mutton beside, or rather a dainty and toothsome 
morsel of an old sodden ewe. The table (if 
there had any such been) thus furnished, the 
guests without any ceremony of washing, sate 
down on the ground (for stook there were none) 
and fell to their victuals, and drank out of great 
earthen dishes water prepared with sugar, which 
kind of drink they ciUl Zerbet/'^KMouLss. 



[Sigm of the Weather.] 

*' At length the day appeared, but with such 
dark black clouds near the horizon, that the 
first glimpse of the dawn appeared 30 or 40 
degrees high ; which was dreadful enough ; for 
it is a common saying among seamen, and true, 
as I have experienced, that a high dawn will 
have high irifuif, and low dawn small winds." — 
Dampieb. 



[Curiam Cuttom of the Korcu.] 

"In swinuning across the wide and rapid 
Orange river, and transporting at the same 
time their sheep or other articles, the Korat 
make use of a curious contrivance. 

" They take a log of wood from six to eight 
feet in length, and at the distance of a few 
inches from one of its ends fix a wooden peg. 
On this log the person intending to cross the 
river stretches himself at full length, and hold- 
ing fast by the peg with one hand whilst with 
the other and occasionally with his feet he 
strikes to keep the end of the log in a certain 
direction (which is that of an angle of about 45 
degrees with the stream) the obliquity of the 
log opposed to the current causes it, in floating 
down the stream, to push gradually over to the 
opposite side in the hypothenusal line of a tri- 
angle, whose base is the width of the river.'' — 
Barrow. 



[Ji Seriout Thought.] 

" Mortality is Changes' proper stage : 
States have degrees as human bodies have. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter and the 
Grave." — Lord Brooks. 



[Changes of Temperature in different Countries.] 
"It is difficult to persuade ourselves that 
with the fall of the celebrated towns and monu- 
ments of Greece, a great change must have 
taken place in the temperature of the Coun- 
try. • 

"If one observes the effect produced by 
clearing away the vast forests of North America, 
in softening the rigour of the seasons, and cor- 
recting the unwholesomeness of the atmosphere, 
by a parity of reasoning it seems by no means 
improbable, that Greece at the time the arts 
declined, falling oS from its former state of 



'civilization, some deleterious effects shoolden 
sue to the physical nature of the Country. 

" The rivers, till then restrained within their 
channels being neglected, obstmotioos may have 
arisen which have formed vast marshes; the 
time when several lakes in Arcadia spread them- 
selves over the valleys is still recent in tke 
memory of the inhabitants. It was probable k 
this way that the stagnant waten of the Alpheos 
formed the marsh where its sources now rise; 
doubtless it never would have existed if tbe 
channel in which the river formerly flowed hid 
not been suffered to get by degrees choked op. 
The woods so necessary to invite rains, by wfai<^ 
the mountains were formerly covered, and which 
were held sacred by the religion of the ancieats, 
exist no longer \ or, if in some spots still to be 
found, those remains are daily destroyed by the 
shepherds. Many valleys have been reoderod 
barren by this loss ; those of Argolis in paiticukr, 
where the mountains deprived of their clothing 
no longer send forth during Summer from their 
heated sides anything but parching exhalations. 

" The convulsions, the invasions of the btr- 
barians which succeeded, having exterminated 
the ancient inhabitants, and future gcneratioos 
growing up feeble and depressed, the disorgtn- 
ization of the country has continually increased, 
and with it its insalubrity." — Poijquevilxs, 174. 



[Ice- Sledges of the Finlanders.] 

" We have before observed, that the frost is 
here so intense, as to arrest the sea in its waring 
motion. The sim becoming more powerful 
with the advancement of the season, melted 
considerably the ice on the surface ; the watsr 
thus produced during the day, collected in the 
cavities or furrows, and formed little pools or 
rivulets, which we were under the necessity of 
traversing in our sledges; and as they were 
always a considerable depth in the middle, we 
saw ourselves descending we knew not virhere, 
and actually thought we should sink to the bot- 
tom of the Ocean. The intrepidity, or rather 
indifference with which the Finiander made his 
way through these pools encouraged us a httle; 
but the recollection that we were upon the sea, 
and a consciousness that the water was entering 
our sledge, excited at first frightful apprehen- 
sions, and a continued disagreeable feeling. 

"In nights of severe and intense cold, such 
as frequently occur at that time of tbe year, a 
crust of ice is formed over those pools, insomuch 
that the water becomes inclosed between two 
plates of ice : in this case the sledgo as it passes 
over the upper crust, which is generally of bat 
a brittle texture, breaks it, and suddenly falls 
into the water which bubbles up all about tbe 
sledge, nor does it stop till it gets to the second 
layer of ice. This unexpected fall produces a 
horrible sensation ; and though there are rarely 
more than two feet of distance from one stratum 
of ice to the other, yet the sight of the water, 
the plunging of the horse, &c, are exceedioglj 
alarming." — Acerbi. 
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[Q^erpo$ Santos :^-what ?] 

'' In a storm of rain and hail with a high and 
bleak wind appeared the Sailors' Deities, Castor 
and Pollux, or the same it may be gave light 
to those fables, they boding fair weather to 
seamen, thoogh never seen but in storms, look- 
ing like a candle in a dark lanthom, of which 
there were divers here and there above the sails 
and shrouds, being the ignes/atui of the watery 
element, by the Portugals christened Qurjipos 
Santos the bodies of Saints, which by them are 
esteemed ominous. But I think I am not too 
positive in relating them to be a meteor-like 
snbstance, exhaled in the day and at night (for 
except then they show not themselves) kindled 
by the violent motion of the air, fixing them- 
selves to those parts of the ship that are most 
attractive ; for I can witness they usually spent 
themselves at the Spindles of the Top-mast- 
heads, or about the Iron hoops of the Yard 
arms, and if any went towards them they shifl- 
ed alvmys to some part of the like nature/' — 
FaYxa's Dravelt. 



[Jtanm, novtl Name for a King.] 

^' From the accounts which have reached 
this Country it would appear," says Cobbett, 
** that Mr. Aaron Burr, who is a man of great 
ambition and of talents and courage equal there- 
to, had formed a scheme for separating the 
Western from the Eastern part of that immense 
Country called the United States, and to erect 
a kingly government in the Western parts, of 
which he himself intended to be king. In this 
project, viewing it with a mere philosophical 
eye, I see nothing more objectionable than the 
novel circumstance of there being a king of the 
name of Aaron." 



[Salubrity of CornwcUl.] 

"I HAVE noted," says Carew, speaking of 
the temperature of Cornwall, *'that this so 
piercing an ayre, is apter to preserve than 
recover health, especially in any languishing 
sicknesse which hath possessed strangers : nei- 
ther know I whether I may impute to this 
goodnesse of the ayre, that upon the retume 
of our fleet from the Portugall action, 1589, 
the diseases which the Souldiers brought home 
with them, did grow more grievous as they 
carried the same farther into the land, than it 
fell out at Pl3rmouth where they landed; for 
there the same was, though infectious, yet not 
so contagious, and though pestilentiall, yet not 
the verie pestilence, as afterwards it proved in 
other places." — Survey of ComtPoU, Book 1, 
C 5. 

"In 1588 an infectious distemper brought by 
8ome Portugneze prisoners who were confined 
at Exeter destroyed the Judge, and most of the 
persons summoned to the Lent Assizes." — 
Sbaw's Tour to the West df England^ p. 345. 



[Chance"^ Reading never comes amiss.] 

" Br. Hammond's method was (which like- 
wise he recommended to his friends) after every 
sermon to resolve upon the ensuing subject; 
that being done, to pursue the course of study 
which he was then in hand with, reserving the 
close of the week for the provision for the next 
Lord's Day. Whereby not only a constant 
progress was made in science, but materials 
unawares were gained unto the immediate fu- 
ture work ; for he said, be the subjects treated of 
never so distant^ somewhat will infallibly fall in 
conducibU unto the present purpose. ^^^ — Da. 
Wordsworth's Eccles, Biog. vol. 5, p. 346. 



[Unde derivatur Norman?] 

** Ho9 quando ventus, qnem lingua soli geni- 
alis 
North vocat, advexit Boreas regionis ad oras 
A quk digressi fines petiere Latinos : 
£t man est apud hos, homo quod perhibetur 

apud nos, 
Nermanni dicuntur, id est, homines boreales." 
GuiL. Appuli, de Rebus Norm. Muratori^ 
torn. 5, p. 253. 



TStiss's Verbal Index to Shakspeare, 

" If the compiler of these volumes had been 
properly sensible of the value of time, and the 
relation which the employment of it bears to 
his eternal state, wo should not have had to 
present our readers with the pitiable spectacle 
of a man advanced in years consuming the 
embers of vitalityi in making * a complete verbal 
index to the plays of Shakspeare.* 

^^Had we found him sitting upon the sea- 
shore, busily occupied in arranging, according 
to their sizes, shapes, and colours, a huge mass 
of pebbles, the direction which our feelings 
would have taken may easily be conceived. 
With similar emotions should we, most probably, 
have now taken leave of him, had we confined / 
our attention to the relative value of his zeal 
and supposed labours. In importance they 
appear to be nearly upon a par ; although, by 
the former he has raised a somewhat more du- 
rable monument than he could have done by the 
latter, of the futility of his pursuits. 

" Sensations of a stronger kind, whether more 
nearly allied to pity or contempt we leave the 
reader to conjecture, take place in our minds, 
when we come to the account which the author 
gives of his production and the estimate which 
he forms of its worth. 

" So fully does he seem to be convinced of 
his having merited the gratitude! of mankind, 
that he can find no adequate way of expressing 
the extent of his pretentions, except by com- 
paring his Verbal Index to the Plays of Shak^ 
speare to a Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 

1 Thla I have long since foand in my own vxpetienoa. 
Upon whatever subject I mV|Cti\ YA^twadSaa^xXK*! Odas^a 
reading nevwc came vnVia W\\»'— ^ ^. 
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Hear him! *It has long been admitted by 
divines that the Scriptaros are best elucidated 
by making them their own expositors; and 
there seems to be m> reason why this method 
of interpretation should not, with equal success, 
be applied to all antient writers, and particu- 
larly to Shakspeare.' This happy illustration 
of the labouring thoughts of the writer we can- 
not help suspecting to be the suggestion of some 
drama- loving son of the Church ; for is it to be 
supposed that the labours of Alexander Cruden 
were to be found amidst the immense pile of 
'all the editions of Shakspeare* which choked 
Mr. T.'s study? if, however, we are mistaken 
in this conjecture, and the Concordance is really 
there, we would seriously recommend him to 
turn to the words. Time, Eternal, Soul, Death, 
Judgement, and a few others which these may 
suggest, and carefully weigh the passages to 
which he will be referred. By making these 
interesting sentences * their own expositions,' 
he will not only find them to be * best eluci- 
dated,' bat he will fully discover the reasons 
for which we form so low an opinion of his 
toilsome performance, and exhort him to make 
the Bible and not Shakspeare, the companion 
of his declining days. 

*^ It is not impossible, that Mr. T. may justly 
attribute this censurable misapplication of his 
time and talents to that blind devotion which 
fashion requires to be paid at the shrine of 
Shakspeare, by every one who makes the slight- 
est pretentions to refinement of taste ; 

* Ah pleasant proof 
That piety has stiU in human hearts, 
Some placed a spark or two not yet extinct.' 

'* We are not insensible of the inimitable ex- 
cellenoies of the productions of Shakspcare^s 
genius ; and so far as the tribute of transcendant 
admiration can be paid, without the sacrifice of 
«ooral feeling, and especially of religious prin- 
ciple, we do not withhold it from him : but we 
say with a far more estimable poet, 

* Much less, methinks, than sacrilege might 

serve/ 

"He has been called, and justly too, the 

* Poet of Nature.' A slight acquaintance with 
the religion of the Bible will shew, however, 
that it is of human nature in its worst shape, 
deformed by the basest passions, and agitated 
by the most vicious propensities, that the Poet 
became the Priest, and the incense ofiered at 
the altar of his goddess, will continue to spread 
its poisonous fumes over the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, till the memory of his works is extinct. 
Thousands of unhappy spirits, and thousands 
yet to increase their number, will everlastingly 
look back with unutterable anguish on the nights 
and dap in which the plays of Shakspeare 
ministered to their guilty delights. And yet 
these are the writings which men, cotuecraied 
to the service of Him who styles himself the 
Holy One, have prostituted their pens to illus- 
trate! such the writer, to iopimortaUzQ whose 



name, the resources of the most precious aits 
have been profusely lavished ! Epithets amooai. 
ing to blasphemy, and honours approaching to 
idolatry, have been and are shamelessly heaped 
upon his memory, in a country professing itself 
Christian, and for which it would have bees 
happy, on moral considerations, if he had Derer 
been bom. And, strange to say, even oar 
religious edifices are not free froxn the poUatioo 
of his praise. What Christian can pass throagh 
the most venerable pile of sacred architectore 
which our metropolis can boast, without baring 
his best feelings insulted by observing, within 
a few yards of the spot from which prayers sod 
praises are daily ofiered to the Most High, the 
absurd and impious epitaph upon the tablet 
raised to one of the miserable retailers of his 
impurities? Our readers who are acquaioted 
with London, will discover that it is the in- 
scription upon David Garrick, in Westminster 
Abbey, to which we refer. We commiserate 
the heart of the man who can read the follow- 
ing lines without indignation : — 

' And till eternity, with power sublime. 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick, like twin stars, shill 

shine, 
And earth irradiate ^th a beam divine.' 

" ^ Par nobile fratrum !' your fame $haU last 
during the empire of vice and misery, in the 
extension of which you have acted so great a 
part ! 

^^We make no apology for our sentiments, 
unfashionable as they are. Feeling the import- 
ance of the condition of man as a moral agent, 
accountable not merely for the direct efiect, bat 
also for the remotest infiuence of his actions, 
while we execrate the names, we cannot bat 
shudder at the state of those, who have opened 
fountains of impurity, at which fashion leads its 
successive generations greedily to drink. 

*' Nor shall we cease, as long as our voices 
can be heard, from warning our oouotrymra 
against tasting the deadly stream of theatrical 
pleasure, or inhaling the pestiferous vapoars 
which infest its borders. 

'* Of our author we feelingly take our leave; 
regretting the misapplication of that talent of 
patient and persevering industry, which, in a 
better pursuit, might have entitled him to the 
lasting esteem of his country. We would recall 
to his attention the expression ascribed to the 
dying Grotius, one of the most pungent, oca- 
sidering who he was that uttered it, which 
ever fell from the lips of man — * Vitam perdidi 
operose nihil agendo.' " — Eclectic Review^ Jom, 
1807. 



Prior'i Chloe. 

I hxaRd my eldest brother say, " Her name 
was Miss Taylor, that he knew her well \ and 
that she once came to him (in Dean's Yard, 
Westminster) purposely to ask his advice. She 
told hMCL^ * S\x^ I know not what to do. Mr. 
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lakes larj^e professions of his love ; but 
3r offers me marriage.' My brother ad- 
er to bring the matter to a point at once. 
»nt directly to Mr. Prior, and asked him 
' Do yon intend to marry me, or no ?' 
1 many soft and pretty things : on which 
d, *Sir, in refusing to answer, yoa do 
I will see you no more.' Ajid she 
I him no more to the day of his death, 
erwards she spent many honrs standing 
eeping at his tomb in Westminster 



n 



[Fat Shepherd of Oreh(mteno§.] 

NO the remarkable things at the modem 
lenos, Mr. Hobhousb mentions "a living 
y which is seen by most visitants. This 
ipherd named Demetrins, the fattest man 
saw, who in the summer passes the hot- 
»urs of the day up to the neck in the 
>uring river. The practice not only does 
ure him, but has become by habit so 
iry to him, that he declares he should 
thout it, be abte to support the rage of 
nmer Btm.^^-^J<ntmey through Mbania^ 
271. 



[Good Claret.] 

rB fmit of the bramble, being rightly 
with good pippen or poarroain cyder, 
lake good claret.'* — Yworth's Cererwt- 
me$f p. 73. , 



[Fighting Fith.] 

Normandy, a few days before the death 
ry the Second, the fish of a certain pool 
5es, five miles from the castle of Exme, 
during the night so furiously with each 
tx>th in the water and out of it, that the 
9uring people were attracted by the noise 
spot ; and so desperate was the conflict, 
arcely a fish was found alive in the raom- 
lus by a wonderful and unheard of prog- 
foretelling the death of one by that of 
' — rioARE's GiralduSj vol. 1, p. 6. 



[7^ Great Sepia.] 

the neighbourhood of S. Catharina, and 
Jarly about the island of Alvoredo, and 
islands in the same cluster, a very largo 
tepioy the sepia octopus, or polvo, is found, 
assured that these creatures sometimes 
x> the size of a man, and are very dan- 
, since they will twine their suckers round 
on bathing or fishing, in such a manner 
is impossible to get free from them; and 
le is at hand to assist the person attacked 
Ling the animal away, death is inevitable. 
, very large sepia may in this way become 
ous to a man, I can believe ;. but that 
is a species which will, in the open sea, 
wine itself rdund a iar^ three-zna3ted 



vessel, 90 aft to draw it under the water, does 
not come within the compass of belief." — 
Lanosdorff's Histoire Naturelle des MoUusquet^ 
par Denyt Montfort. Paris An. 10. Le potUpe 
colossal. 
Why not ? 



[The Caribs and their Wives.] 

'^Tbe women of the Carib Islanders had," 
according to Lafitan, *'a language altogether 
diflferent fVom their husbands." He has not 
referred to his authority. There is however no 
reason to doubt the fact ; and the inference is, 
that the Caribs were a race of conquerors, who 
took no women with them when they left their 
original country. ** Their wives never ate with 
them, never called them by their names, and 
served them in all things like slaves." — ^Tom. 1, 
p. 55. 



Verses Sung by the Family of (hjeain Cyveilioe 
to the Circuit of Wales. 

"The family of Owain the mild, whom the 
restless hosts of violence frowardly threat- 
en, on the paths of songs and social feasts, 
which way shall we repair to Mortnn. 

Go, youth, quickly, without greeting the good 
man there, take thy course ; penetrate 
through it; say that we shall come to 
Ceri. 

Go, youth, from Ceri, we request of thee, for 
fear of our wrath, and the end we have in 
store to bring upon thee ; say thajt we come 
to Arwystli. 

Messenger, be setting off, before an illustrious 
band to the confines of Ceredio ; take thy 
course wildly as an arrow's wing ; say 
that we shall visit Penwedic. 

Go from Penwedic, messenger of honourable 
toil, since no disgrace belongs to thee ; 
range, and with increased eloquence, say 
that we shall visit Merrion. 

Messenger, be setting off, approaching the green 
ocean stream, bordered with loud tumult ; 
take a course the third of the journey is 
done ; say that we shall visit Ardudwy. 

Messenger, be setting of!^ along the fair borders 
of the country which Merwyn swayed ; go, 
be a guest with Nest of Newyn ; speak of 
our coming to Lejm. 

Messenger, be setting ofT, drawing near a mild 
leader of magnanimous heart; go, armed 
knight, and traverse Arvon; say that we 
visit Mon. 

The family of Owain the Bounteous, to whom 
belong the ravage of England, abundant in 
spoils, will meet with a welcome after a 
tedious journey : shaU we abide one night 
atRhos? 

Toung man, go fVom me, and no longer one 
greet unless it be my mistress; sweep 
along on the fleet bay steed ; say that we 
visit Lanere. 
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gion of a tribe deserving mead out of the 
horn, and traverse Tyno Bydwal ; and say 
that 'we visit Tal. 

Pass onward to its extremity, heeding not the 
gallantry of its men with the long yellow 
spears; take thy course on the first day 
January ; say we visit Maclor. 

Go, youth, and Unger not, let not thy progress 
be half complete ; to stop thee is no easy 
task; from tedious Maelor take thy way; 
make known we visit Cynlaith. 

Young man, go with discretion, announce not 
our troop as of sorry tribes; take thy 
course, with the fleetness of a stag thy 
tidings bear ; say we visit Mecain. 

The family of Owain the chief withstood king- 
doms ; may the regions of heaven be our 
retreat I A range altogether pleasant, al- 
together prosperous, with united pace, the 
circuit of Wales We have taken." ^ 



[Love of Company in AnimaU.\ 

** An idea daring this excursion had occurred 
to us, that part of the brute creation have an 
aversion to the absence of the human race ; this 
opinion seemed now in some measure confirmed 
by the appearance for the first time during the 
last three days of several species of ducks and 
other, aquatic birds. I do not, however, mean 
absolutely to infer, that it is the alfection of the 
lower orders of the creation to man, that draws 
them to the same spots which human beings 
prefer, since it is highly probable, that such 
places as afibrd the most eligible residence in 
point of sustenance to the human race, in an 
uncivilized state, may be by the brute creation 
resorted to for the same purpose." — Vancouvbr. 



[An Insight into Nature."] 

"I WAS an orphan of the people of Tuaya, 
in utter poverty, and destitute of everything. 
There was in the place where I dwelt a statue 
of stone raised upon a wooden pillar; on the 
pillar these words might be read, / am Hermesy 
to tohom knowledge hath been given. I made 
thii marvelloui work in public, but a/terwards I 
concealed it by the tecrets of my art, so that it 
can only be discovered by a man a* wise as me. 
Upon the breast of the statue these words were 
in like manner written in ancient language, 
If any one desires to know the secret of the crea- 
tion of beings^ and in what manner Nature hath 
been formed, let him look under my feet. Mul- 
titudes came to see the statue, and every one 
looked under its feet without seeing any thing. 
For me, I was then but a child, but when I 
grew stronger and had reached a more advanced 
age, having read these words I understood their 
meaning, and began to dig under the foot of the 
column. I discovered a cavern where there was 
thick darkness, and into which the light of the sun 

1 The places mentioned in the foregoing veraes are all 
well known at the preaent time : they are points which 
oMTly dMcxibo a dxcle round North Wal«i. 



could not penetrate. If one attempted to eany 
a torch there, it was immediately extinguislied 
by the force of the winds which blew there is* 
cessantly. I could find no means of foUowiog 
the path which I had discovered, because of the 
darkness which filled the cavern ; and the (am 
of the winds would not permit me to enter br 
the light of torches. Not being able therelion 
to overcome these obstacles, I became sonnow. 
ful, and sleep fell upon me. While I was slum- 
bering in a disturbed sleep, my mind full of tke 
cause of my trouble, an old man whose form 
resembled my own, presented himself before 
me, and said, ** Rise, Belinous, and enter this 
subterranean passage ; it will lead thee to t]» 
knowledge of the secrets of created things, aod 
thou shalt attain to know how nature hath been 
formed.* I replied, ' The darkness hinden m» 
from discerning anything in this place, and the 
light cannot resist the breath of the winds which 
reign here.* Then the old man said, ^Belinous, 
place thy light under a transparent vase, it vili 
then be protected from the wind, and will give 
thee light in this dark place.' These words 
made joy revive in me. I felt that I was about 
to enjoy the object of my wishes, and address* 
ing myself to him, I asked, 'Who art thou, 
thou to whom I am indebted for so great a 
benefit ? He answered, ' I am thy Creator, ths 
Perfect Being.* At this moment I awoke, foil 
of joy, and having placed a light in a traospa< 
rent vase, as it had been enjoined, I entered the 
subterraneous way. And I saw an old man 
seated upon a throne of gold, and he held in his 
hand a tablet of emerald, on which was written, 
Here is the formation of Nature : before him 
was a book, on whiefa this might be read. Hen 
is the secret of the creation of all beings, and tiu 
science of the causes of all things. I took this 
book boldly and without fear, and I left the 
place. I learnt what was written in this book. 
I comprehended how nature had been formed, 
and I acquired the knowledge of the causes of 
all things.** — Le Litre de la Creature, par U 
Sage Belinous. Notices des M8S. tom. 4« 



[Burlesque Poetry the Depraver of Taste.] 

The author of the fabulous Chronicles im- 
putes the melancholy strain of the old Spanish 
poetry to the disasters of Roderick's reign. 
'^ Ciertamente podeys creer que en la mayor parU 
del tiempo que el rey Don Rodrigo reyno nmcA 
fue ano que en Espaho no oviesse duelos, y trih 
tezas, y perdimientos de cavcMeros ; de tal tnant- 
ra que nunca fue tierra en el mundo que am 
tanto pesar los moradores deUa biviessen a tan 
luenzo tiempo. E de entonces en adelante todof 
los cantares que en Espana u fizieron, las ro- 
zones, y los sones, o de muertos, o de grandes 
pesares como u da alegria. Ca tanto les dmro 
los perdimientos de las gentes, que les quedo por 
costumbre los cemtares pensosos. E aun crto 
que para tiempre lo usaran.^^ — P. 1, c. 127. 

This writer lived before burlesque verses 
became popular in Spain,— a fitshion which, 
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ver it prevails, tends rapidly to extend 
iepravity of taste and feeling in which it 

EUes." 



Bark of Treet tutted to the Climate.] 

lie greater part of the trees hare bat a 
hin bark ; some of them even have nothing 

sort of skin over them, differing widely 
the trees in the north, which Natare has 
bed with a variety of coats to protect 
from the cold. Most of them have their 
upon the sm'face of the earth, and twist 

the rocks as they shoot up. They are 
ihort: their heads little furnished with 
i, and are very heavy; which, with the 
!i that grow round them, is their only sup- 
igainst the hurricanes, which would else 
lUy tear up the firs and chesnuts." — St. 
Lz's Voyage to the Isle of France. 



[Hurricane caused by Sorcerers.] 

*HX inhabitants of the coast adjoining be- 
that the hurricanes which are so frequent 
Gulf of Camero, are occasioned by sor- 
; that these sorcerers, when offended, 
grreat fires in their caverns in the mount- 
md that the earth enraged with the pain 
this occasions, raises such commotions in 
r as cause the destruction of those against 
the wrath of the magicians is directed." 

(SAS. 



[Muiical Dilettanti.] 

n' arietta de Perez cantata in un Acca- 

eccitava un giomo i pin sinceri applausi 

idienza. Chi lo crederebbe? diceva un 

Maestro di Cappella : vi aono in quest' 

I due errori de contrappunto I correggeteli, 

3 un accorto ascoltante, vol che potete 

Yolentieri, replico il Maestro, Dopo po- 

Dmi fu cantata nuovamente I'aria corretta, 

parve si languida, che* la medesima per- 

i aocosto all' orecchio del correttore, e 

tiano gli disse, de grazia restituite a questa 

ft i suoi errori." — Pionotti. 



[Reformed Parliament.] 

[a. PopHAM, when he was Speaker, and 
ouse had sat long and done in effect noth- 
oming one day to Queen Elizabeth, she 
JO him, ' Now, Mr. Speaker, what hath 
1 in the Commons House. He answered, 
please your Majesty, seven weeks.^^^ — 

f. (?) 



[Zomdorff.] 

VISITED Zomdorff*, a spot rendered famous 
e sanguinary battle fought between the 
aAs and Prussians, where thousands of men 
th sides were immolated on the altar of 
am, and thus escaped from- the galling 



yoke which opprassed them. The place of their 
interment was easily recognized by its greater 
verdure, and by yielding more abundant crops 
than the barren and unproductive soil in its im- 
mediate vicinity. On this occasion, I reflected 
with sorrow, that slaves seem eVery where only 
bom to fertilize the soQ on which they vege- 
tate." — ^ALFizai's Life, 



[Blxtraordinary Bird.] 

"In 1621," says the Abyssinian historiaoy 
" there was brought into Abyssinia a bird called 
P^raj which was about the bigness of a hen, 
and spoke all languages ; Indian, Portuguese, 
and Arabic. It named the King's name; al- 
though its voice was that of a man, it could 
likewise neigh like a horse and mew like a cat, 
but did not sing like a bird. It was produced 
before the assembly of judges, of the priests, 
and the azages of court, and there it spoke with 
great gravity. The assembly, after considering 
circumstances well, were unanimously of opinion 
that the evil spirit had no part in endowing K 
with these talents. But to be certain of this, it 
was thought most prudent to take the advice of 
Res Sela Christos, then in Gojam, who might, 
if he thought fit, consult the Superior of Mahe- 
bar Selasse ; to them it was sent, bat it died on 
the road. The historian closes his narrative by 
this wise reflection on the parrot's death, * Such 
is the lot of all flesh.' " — Bruce. 



[Power of Darkness over jSnimals.] 

"DoLOMiBu says that during the annular 
eclipse of the sun in 1764, the agitation and 
cries of domestic animals continued for a great 
part of the time, notwithstanding its light was 
not more diminished by it, than it would have 
been by the interposition of a dark thick cloud : 
the difference of the heat of the atmosphere was 
scarcely sensible. What impression, then, he 
asks, can animab have of the nature of the 
body which eclipses the aun ? How are they 
able to divine' that it is a different circumstance 
from the sun's being veiled by a cloud which 
intercepts the light ?" — Note to Dissertation on 
the Earthquakes in Calabria. 



[The Emperor Charles V. and the SwaUow^s Nest.] 

" A SIMILAR story is told by Yistra of Charles 
v., but that emperor acted from a different feel- 
ing. The swallow had built her nest upon his 
tent, and when he moved his camp he ordered 
the tent to be left standing till her young should 
have fled ; so sacred, says the preacher, did he 
hold the rights of hospitality. If this anecdote 
be trae, there is hardly any fact in Charles's 
life which does so much honour to his heart." 
— Sermones, vol. 15, p. 195. 



[Rosemary-'-at Funerals and Marria%it\ 
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fonerali. The stage direetioit with which the 
Woman^s Prize, or the Tamsr Tambd, of Bean- 
mont and Fletcher opens is this, ^ Enter Moroso, 
Sophocles, and Tranio with Rosemary, as from 
a wedding." 



[EffectM of Maker' B BiUk,] 

' " In oar days a strange occurrence happened 
in the same district. A wild sow, which by 
chance had been suckled by a bitch famous for 
her nose, became on growing up, so wonder- 
folly active in the pursuit of wild animals, that 
in the fieu^ulty of scent she was greatly superior 
to dogs, who are assisted by natural instinct, as 
well as by human art ; an argument that man 
(as well as every other animal) contracts the 
nature of the female who nurses him.'' — 
HoAKK^s Oiraldmi, vol. 1, p. 31. 



[Glamorgamhirt Sheep.] 

"Thsre is a peculiarity, it is said, in the 
sheep bred in Glamorganshire, when sold and 
delivered into Breconshire which is very remark- 
able : but incredible as it appears, it is attested 
by the universal voice of those who are convers- 
ant in this species of traffic. They assert posi- 
tively that if a lot of sheep be brought from the 
former country into the latter, the purchaser is 
obliged to vratch thcra for a considerable time 
more narrowly and with greater care than the 
other part of his flooks : they say that when the 
wind is from the south they tmell it, and as if 
recognizing their native air, they instantly med- 
itate an escape. It is certain, whatever may 
be the cause, that they may be descried some- 
times standing upon the highest eminence turn- 
ing up their noses, and apparently snuffing up 
the gale : then they remain as it were ruminat- 
ing for some time, and then, if no impediment 
occurs, they scour with impetuosity along the 
waste, and never stop until they reach their 
former homes." — Joss's Hist, of Brecknock^ 
thirt, vol. 1, p. 322. 



' distanee from home, though it be only as iir ts 
Cape Mount, they are afraid of going into the 
water, lest they should be devoured by sharks; 
at the Turtle Islands in the Bay of Sherbro (ae> 
cording to Mr. Matthews,) there never wu u 
instance known of a shark attacking any oae, 
though the chOdren are constantly playing ii 
the water. It is farther said that in the riTcr 
Gallenhas (between Sherbro and Cape Meant) 
where alligators are in great abondance, then 
was not an instance upon record of any penoo 
being hurt by them, although the natives ven 
much in the river, until a few years ago, vbei 
a slave ship blew up opposite its eatraoee. 
Monsieur Brue ^ says, at a Tillage situated tt 
the mouth of the Rio San Domingo (north of 
Sierra Leone) that the crocodiles hurt no per* 
son, and that children play with them, riding oa 
their backs, and sometimes beating them, with- 
out their showing the least resentment. The 
natives account for these circunistances by the 
great care they take to bury their dead, and aQ 
their ofials, at such a distance from the sea side 
that the sharks cannot smell them." — Wnmi^ 
BOTTOM, vol. 1, p. 256. 



[Came of the Oigantie Stature of the Royal 

Chicoranos.] 

"The royal family of the Chicoranos (who 
inhabit the country about Charlestown) were 
all of gigantic stature. When they were asked 
the reason, they said that enchanted herbs were 
given them to eat, but some of their subjects 
who were baptized said that they were stretched 
when children, and their bones softened with a 

decoction of certain herbs for that purpose." 

HsaRzaA, vol. 2, 10, 6. 



[Curiome Fact relative to Sharke and ^Uigaton. 

Query?] 

"It is a curious fact that upon the Kroo 
coast the natives have so little apprehension of 
sharks, that the children are constantly playing 
in the water; bat when they remove to any 



[Evil of Rhapioekeal Lemgumge.] 

Well has Miss Baillik said that such rkap* 
sodies are " the language of a natural deliriom, 
proceeding from a vain endeavour to protrset, 
by forced excitement, the ecstasy of a few short 
moments, and to make that a continued state d 
the mind which was intended by its beneficest 
Creator only for its occasional and transient joy. 
Of this (she continues) we may be well assured; 
for if otherwise indulged, it would have rendered 
men incapable of the duties of social life ; those 
duties which the blessed founder of our religioo 
did so constantly and so earnestly inculcate !"— 
Preface to the Martyr. 



jS Senvht* 

" A ToiTNo niali who wishes to retire from 
the world, and live as a Hermit in some cooveo- 
ient spot in England, is willing to engage with 
any nobleman or gentleman who may be desirous 
of having one. Any letter directed to S. Law- 
rence (post paid), to be left at Mr. Ottons, No. 
6, Colmer's-lane, Plymouth, mentioning what 
gratuity will be given, and all other particulars, 
will be duly attended to." — Courier, Jan. IJ, 
1810. 



[Hebrew Language,] 
"Oh that the Lord would put it into tbe 
heart of some of his religious and learned serf- 
ants, to take such pains about the Hebrew lan- 
guage as to fit it for universal use ! considering 
that above all kmguages spoken by the lip of 
man it is most capable to be enlarged, and fitted 
to express all things, and motions, and notions, 
that our human intellect is c apable of in tliia 
^ Vov^i«& «^ l«. Cote D*Aflrtqiie occtdeat. 
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■mortal life ; oooaidering also that it is the in- 
Tention of God himself; and what one is fitter to 
liA the universal language, than that which it 
pleased our Lord Jesus to make use of^ when 
he spake from Heaven unto Paul." — ^Eliot, 
quoted by Cotton Mather. Magnolia, hook 3, 
p. 184. 



of respect or of familiarity in a language cannot 
be improper; but signs which are invented on 
purpose to. remind a person that he is an inferior 
being, are a blot upon every form of speech.^' 
— Waw), vol. 1, p. 189. 



[Olive JVeti of Meaa.] 

" Thkre is an extensive plantation of olive 
trees in the neighbourhood of Messa, the trees 
of -which are of great size and beauty, and are 
planted in a very whimsical and peculiar man- 
ner.' When I visited Messa I enquired the 
cause of their being.so arranged, and learnt from 
the Viceroy's aid-de-camp who attended me, 
that one of the Kings of the Dynasty of Saddia, 
being on hh^ journey to Sondan, encamped here 
with his army ; that the pegs with which the 
cavalry picketed their horses were cut from the 
clive trees in the neighbourhood, and that these 
pegs being left in the ground on account of some 
sadden cause of departure of the amy, tha olive 
trees sprung up from them." — Jacjcsojm's Mo- 
rocoff p. 137, 



[hUerjectioni.] 

^' iNTSBJXCTioiii's main office is to paint sen- 
sation, whether from within or without; and to 
repeat sounds compound as well as simj^e, of 
which therefore the images must be cpmition as 
their objects. 

" Thus vibration or othef regular return pro- 
duces universally such sounds as the English 
tang-tang, dong-dong ; ting^tong, ding-dong ; 
tU-taCy cric-craCy clic-claCy Jlie-ftaCy thwic-thwaCy 
gnic-snacy andc'tmac, &c., from such the dimini- 
tive nouns knic-knac, tohim-whamy chit<hatj rij- 
Tof ; iHp-^cpy tpic and tpan, &c. 

^' Of vocal vibration or undulation, laughter 
bursts into ha-kal Joy exults in ahat or oA- 
ok ! Fatigue sighs in heigh-ho I Vociferation 
summons in eoho ! halo / (perhaps from hola /) 
and Music trills, or quavers, her notes m/a-lay 
tol-loly &c. 

'^ So impetuous assailants fall an.pal'mal (from 
p61e-mele) or elap-daeh : make the heart of the 
surprised go pit-a-pat, and their tongue cry hey- 
day, or hoity-toily ! But now to the kurry, all 
fly in a flurry. In the hubbub, or hurly-burly 
(from hurlu berlu) some stand thiU-I? ehcdl-l? 
or more will-they, nil-they : while others run 
kelter-tkelter, thiow all things higgledy-piggledy, 
or turn them topey-turvy.^^ — Elfhinstone's jin- 
alysi* of the French and English Languages. 



[Distinctions of Persons expressed in Lan^ 

guages.] 

" In the Bengalle language an honorific pro- 
noun b used in addressing superiors, and to in- 
feriors they use a pronoun which indicates infe- 
riority. The verbs also in their terminations 
receive signs of respect and iniedority. Signs 



[ What is Life mthout Hope.] 

"It is remaricable that in the Tamul lan- 
g^uage there is no word for hope.^^ — ^Niscamp, 
vol. 1, lOj H6. Note. 



[Humility.] 

"The. whole Roman language," says Wss- 
LBT| ** even with all the improvements of the 
Augustan age, does not afford so much as a 
name for humility (the word from whence we 
borrow this, as is well known, bearing in Latin 
a quite difierent meaning) : no, nor vtras one 
found in all the copious language of the Greeks, 
till it was made by the great Apostle." — ^Vol. 
7, p. 329. 



[The trUitered MonosyUahU attm.] 

" Brahma millced out from the three V^as, 
the letter A, the letter U, and the letter M, 
which form by their coalition the triliteral mon- 
osyllable, together with three mysterious words, 
bhur, bhwiohy moer, earth, sky, heaven. From 
the three Vedas also the Lord of creatures suc- 
eessively milked out the three measures of that 
inefiable text entitled gayairi. The three great 
immutable words, preceded by the triliteral syl- 
lable, and followed by the gayatri which con- 
sists of three measures, must be considered as 
the mouth of the Veda. All rites ordained in 
the VedOy oblations to fire, and solemn sacrifices 
pas^ away ; but that which passes not away is 
declared to be the syllable aum." — Institutes of 
Menu. 



[Opium J^nges.] 

" Tbavsli^bbs in Turkey carry with them 
loxeages of opium, on which is stamped Mash 
jiUaky the gift of Qod."-^Kawrnu. 



[Fashions for the Middle of the last Century.] 

" The dress iii the year sixty-six that was worn, 
Is buried and lost, and new Fashions are bom : 
But mind what our good correspondents ad- 
vance, 
'Tis the Pink of ^e Mode 1 And just oqv» from 

France I 
Let your Cap be a Butterfly slightly hong on, 
Like the Shell of a Lapvring just hatched on her 

orown, 
Behind, with a stnmted short Book out yonr 

Hair; 
Prick a Flower before, Aew whiff* with an ak : 
A Vandike in prize your Neck must surround^ 
Turn yoQT Lawns Vnto 0«.\>3A^ «d!^ -^^nx '^x^ac 
sela to Blond \ 
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Let yoor Stomacher reach from Shoulder to 

Shonlder, 
And yoar Breasts will appear the higher and 

bolder : 
Wear a Gown, or a Sack as Fancies prevail, 
Bat with Flounces and Furbelows ruffle your 

TaU: 
Set jour Hoop, shew your Stockings and Legs 

to your knees, 
And leave Men as little as may be to guess. 
For other shall Ornaments, do as before, 
Wear Ribbons an hundred, and Ruffles a score : 
Let your Talk, and your Dress, be fantastick and 

odd. 
And you^U shine in the Mall ; — it is Taste a-la- 

mode.** 

Poor Roifin, for 1767. 



[Power of IfOve.] 
" Je ne vau$ mentx : 
jinumn irouva premier haulx imtrumeni^ 
Chansons, dancet, /ettet, ubaiemens, 
JousUSy euaizj bouhori et tcumoyemem, 
Preaux et treUUs, 
£t tonellu a cortinet deJueUUe; 
Kt fit fair t Ut galee et let veiilet, 
Letjeux, Ut rit, et Ut autret merveiUet 
Dont joye tourd. 

Jimtmrt refak Ut nicet et rettourd, 
IPil n^ett ti tot, ti timpU, ne ti lourd, 
Qm nUmende de venir a ta court.^^ 

Alain Chartiks, Le Debat det detu 
Fortunet d'jimourt. 



[Gunpowder Pht.] 

^ Oui Gresham* was had in suspicion to have 
nad a Utnd in the Gunpowder-plot, he wrote to 
near it in hit Mmanaek." — ThUh brought to 
Light, p. 20. 



[Phin Walkert.] 

^' These men walked bye-walks, and the say- 
ing is, many bye-walkers many balks, many 
oalks much stumbling, and where much stum- 
bling is, there is sometimes a faU ; howbeit there 
were some good walkers among them, that 
walked in the King^s highway, ordinarily, up- 
rightly, plain dunstabU vray.** — LATDfsa. 



[Proteetant Papittt.] 

A&CHBiSHOP Abbot in the Account of his 
Province for the year 1632, says *' there hath 
been these two last years past, mention made 
of Papists frequenting Holy- Well, or St. Wini- 
fred's Well in Wales ; and the Bishop of St. 
Asaph doth not forget to touch it again in these 
words, there hath been all this tummer more than 
ordinary concourte ofpeopU, and more told and 
open practice of tuperttition. When it is not to 
be forgotten that at that Well a great part of 

* This man was concerned in the murder of Sir T. Over- 
bmj. 



the Powder Treason was hatched. And there- 
fore my humble opinion is, that serious letten 
should be directed from your Majesty or Privj 
Council, to the Lord President of Wales and hs 
Fellow Commissioners that at summer next, 
some course should be taken for the represug 
of this confluence, being indeed no better tlno 
a Pilgrimage." — Hittory of the tronbUt ifc. oj 
Archbuhop Laud, p. 519. 



[Rome in ker Day /] 

" Do. Volate voiforu dire, che Roma per noa 
havere hoggi, coma hebbe gia V imperio del momde^ 
non tia nulla ? Vol. Questo non vi dieo to ; dU, 
sV//a fu gia padrona delta terra, hoggi i Signon 
delta terra e del cielo. Do. Et con t'ha da en- 
derey — Dombkichi, Dialogo delta vera NobUta, 
p. 45. 



[New Ortkogre^hy of Cheke.] 

Thomas Chvbchtabde, Gentleman, whose 
" orthographie and manner of writing are ob- 
served in his Commendatcnry Verses to Bamabe 
Riche's AUarme to England, 1578, was proba- 
bly the first who attempted to mend our ortho- 
graphy upon system, or rather to introduce an 
uglyography of his own. The following speci- 
men is copied from the British Bibliographer. 

'* If chyld thatt goes to skoel, dyd any warn- 
ing tack 
Att fellows fawtts who feels the rod, when thev 
ofl*ence do mack, 
Himselff shuld skaep the skorge, and construe 
many a lyen. 
And lawghe to skom the whisking whip that 
macks the skollars whyen. 
But neyther chyld nor man wyll warning taeke 
youe se 
Tyll tempest coms wyth thonder crak, and stiyeb 
doun staetly tre. 
Owr nebors bowse a fyer byds wyves to loek 
abovirtt 
And rack upp coeUs in imbers does, and pott the 
candeU owtt. 
Least sperkulls creep in strawe, and smothiyng 
smock aryes 
And styefull sylly sleeping soells in bed that caer- 
less lyes. 
The warrs att hand we beer macks hoUowe 
peace to bloeshe, 
Byds call for warrs and coets of steel to stande 
and byed the poeshe. 
A man who long gyvs aem may shooth hjm 
selff att leynth : 
A heddy hors must corbbed be by connyng or 
by streynth. 
A wyelly wycked world byds wantton beds 
bewaar : 
What needs moer words, when peace is craktt 
for lusty warrs prepaer. 
Does not your old renown, O baebs of Bry^ 
tayn bloed ! 
Dance after dram -, let tabber goe,— the mwjck 
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That macks men loek liek gyrlls and mjuce 
on carpeytts gaye, 
As thoghe Mayd Marryon mentt to martch, and 
Juen should bring in May. 
The sownd of trumpett suer wyll change your 
maydens face 
To loek lyek men, or lyons whelpps, or tygers 
in the chace." 



ception, as oylo in a lampe, or wax in a taper." 
— Hakewill, p. 5. 



[Change of Strain.] 

** Weix, I will set my kit another string, 
And play mito it whilst that thoa dost sing." 
Wither's Shepkerdi Hunting. 



cc 



[Xa<t«vKrV Centure of Phynciam.] 

Ye see by the example of Hezekiah that 
it is lawful to use physick. Bat now in 
oar days physick is a remedy prepared only 
for rich folks, and not for poor, for the poor man 
is not able to wage the Physician. God indeed 
hath made physick for rich and poor, but Pbpi- 
cians in our time seek only their own profits, 
how to get money, not how they might do good 
mto their poor neighbour. Whereby it appear- 
eth that they be for the most part without charity, 
and so consequently not the children of God ; and 
no doubt but the heavy judgement of God hang- 
eth over their heads, for they are commonly very 
wealthy, and ready to purchase lands, but to help 
their neighbour, that they cannot do. But God 
will find them out one day I doubt not." — ^La- 

TIMEB. 



[JU Me not Good Me.] 

" This muddy drench of ale docs taste too much 
Of earth ; the malt retains a scurvy touch 
Of the dull hand that sows it ; and I fear 
There's heresy in hops." 

In the Virtue of Sack, which is printed among 
Beaumont's Poems. 



[Imagei of SouU.] 

" Damascius says expressly, that in a battle 
fought near Rome with the Scythians, com- 
manded by Attila, in the time of Valentinian 
[the Third], who succeeded Honorious (in the 
year 425), the slaughter on both sides was so 
great, that none on either side escaped, except 
the generals and a few of their attendants ; and, 
which is very strange, he says, when the bodies 
were fallen, the souls still stood upright, and 
continued fighting three whole days and nights, 
nothing inferior to living men, either for the 
activity of the hands or the fierceness of their 
minds. The images of the souls therefore were 
both seen aUd heard, fighting together, and 
clashing with their armour He moreover en- 
deavours to confirm the truth of this by other 
relations of a like kind." — Labdnee. 



[The Brain.] 

"It was believed that the three principal 
faculties of the mind, the Understanding, the 
Imagination and Memory, resided in the difier- 
ent ventricles of the brain; the Imagination 
having its seat in the fore part, the Memory in 
the hinder cell, and the judgement or Under- 
standing in the middle. 

"That the radical moisture and primogenial 
heat wasted gradnaUj from the time of our con- 



Tke Old Song of the Ex-ale-tatum of Ale aUwien 
to the Time tohen Beer tra« introduced. 

"It helps speech and wit; and it hurts not a 
whit 

But rather doth further the virtues morale, 
Then think it not much of a little I touch 

The good moral parts of a pot of good ale. 

" To the Church and Religion it is a good friend. 
Or else our forefathers their wisdom did fail, 

That at every mile next to the church stile 
Sat a consecrate house to a pot of good ale. 

" But now, as they say. Beer bears it away. 
The more is the pity if right might prevail ; 

For with this same Beer came up heresy here, 
The old Catholick drink is a pot of good Ale." 

The same song distinctly marks the difierence 
between Ale and Beer. 

" And Physic will favour Ale as it is bound, 
And be against Beer both tooth and nail ; 

•They send up and down all over the town 
To get for their patients a pot of good ale. 

"Their ale-berries, cawdles and possets each 
one. 

And syllabubs made at the milking pail, 
Although they be many, Beer comes not in any, 

But all are composed with a pot of good ale. 

" And in very deed the hop's but a weed 
Brought over against law, and here set to 
sale; 
Would the law were renewed, and no more Beer 
brew'd. 
But all good men betake them to a pot of 

good Ale. 
******* 

" But to speak of killing, that am I not willing, 

For that in a manner were but to rail ; 
But Beer hath its name, 'cause it brings to the 
bier. 
Therefore well fare, say I, to a pot of good 
Ale. 

" Too many, I wis, with their deaths proved this, 
And therefore (if ancient records do not fail) 

He that first brewed the hop was rewarded with 
a rope, 
And foTXtid \us "Bwt Im TCkQt^\«xxci ^Qoaav >^ft. 
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*^ O Ale ab aUndo^ thoa liquor of life ! 

That I had but a mouth as big as a whale, 
For mine is too little to touch the least tittle 

That belongs to the praise of a pot of good 

Ale/» 



Copla dt Cartagena^ en que pone el nondfre de 

Mencia. 

'* PoR la M que nos mata, 

per la E que la entendamoe, 

por la N no podamoe 
desatamoe si nos ata. 
Por la C cessa el plazer 

de todos lo8 que la vcmoa^ 
por la Y jrerra el saber, 
siendo de otro parecer 

por la A que la adoremos.^' 

Cancionero Otneral. Seville. 
1540, ff. 69. 



[Craft of Mahomet.] 

'* Mahommed also isi said to have been a 
shoemaker, and for that reason the 'gentle 
craft^ is held to be the most honourable of all 
trades in Morocco.'^ — GasT, Jackson'i Letters^ 
p. 9S. ' 



[Evlia EffendVt Story of a DervUK Rtytaahi.] 

"Wk were thus talking when we beheld 
suddenly at the door a Dervish Rejtashi, crying 
the usual formulas of that order, ^ from God the 
truth of religion,' and again ^ God is the truth.' 
Walking in he began to play on his flute, play- 
ing first twelve tunes in honour of the twelve 
Imams, which put me and the Fashaw in 
astonishment ; we were so much the more sur- 
prised how he came in, as the doorkeepers had 
the strictest orders not to walk in. I began 
now to examine the Dervish more closely, and 
saw he was barefooted and bareheaded, of 
pleasant parley, a clear and eloquent man, with 
a orown, or head-dress, divided into twelve red 
divisions in honour of the twelve Imams and of 
the twelve Elders of the order of the Reytashis. 
He took his flute again in his hand, and began 
now to accompany himself^ reciting the ninety- 
nine names of God, and after the exclamation 
'the truth of God is friend and friend,' ho 
remained silent. 

" I began now to look to his body, and saw 
on his breast the deep wounds in remembrance 
of the killing of Hossein, wounds and scars so 
deep that I niight lay a hsmd in each of them. 
He took of£ his crown, and then I saw a scar on 
his forehead which is the mark of resignation to 
the orders of God : he showed it to witness the 
purity of his religion, and true Derviseship. On 
his right arm he had the wounds in remem- 
brance of the four friends of Mahommed (Abu- 
bekr, Omar, Othman, and Ali) and on the left 
arm the bloody marks of the battle of Kerbela. 
His being entirely and so cleanly shaved that no 
hair could be iound on the whole body, indicated 



his renunciation of all forbidden pleasures, Ibr 
he had neither beard, nor whiskers, nor eye- 
brows, nor eyelashes, and his face was hrifk 
and shining. At his girdle hung his fire-hod, 
or coal-pan ; (?) in the hand he had his btck- 
scratcher, at his waist a sling like that vitk 
which David killed Goliath ; on his brer 
flute, breathing wonderfully like Moses : in 1 
all the instruments and things necessary for 
a soldier of God. I took then the Ubertj u. 
addressing to him these words. My Snltam 
(of sanctity) you bring us health ; and theo I 
declaimed a stanza of six verses : *' Thy sweet 
breath, of what rose is it the morning gale? 
Thy shining cheeks, of what candle are they the 
splendour ? The moisture of thy face, of what 
river is it the water ? The dust of thy feet, of 
what ground is it the earth ? Of what natore 
arc you who charm all nature ? What is yooi 
name, your country and your master ?' 

*' Having sang these verses, the Derviak be- 
gan to move with nimbleness so lightly, that hu 
feet did not touch the ground. He answered 
my Turkish sextain with an Arabie quatxain, 
declaiming with great preciseness and elegance; 
then he answered my questions in the foUoviBg 
way. I am of the order of the Reytashis, the 
disciple of Dervish Ali, who fasted forty yean, 
and in his life never ate anything touched by % 
knife. I am a native of Irak, bom at Bagd^ 
and my name is Dervish Sunnctti. I kissed 
then his hand as a sign of homage and daty, 
and answered now his questions saying. Thy 
servant Evlia is the son of Dervish Mahommed. 
So accept then of roe, said he, as thy ccHmpoiuoD 
on land and on sea, and stretching his band 
which he (I?) took hold of, he recited the verse. 
Those who render homage unto thee render 
homage unto God, and the hand of God is over 
their beads ! And I was awakened to a oev 
life after this homage paid. 

" Melek Pashaw having witnessed this scene 
desired to avail himself of the opportunity, and 
to pay the same homage to the Dervish, who 
said immediately, O Lover, you are Melek 
Ahmed Pashaw, who have followed the path 
of the righteous. It is for your sake that I 
have put my foot into this country, that I have 
travelled during seven months, till I reached 
the port in safety, God be thanked. Be it thea 
known to you Melekede that two Dervishes 
who travel among the Spaniards under the dis- 
guise of Christians, but are true believers and 
faithful cfaic& of the order, having paid homage 
to me told me. Go DervlsL Sunnctti, and meet 
at Constantinople with Melek Ahmed Pashaw 
and his friends. Give our greetings to him as 
to our spiritual father Melekede, and console 
him with this vefse taken from the Soon 
Yoossuf, Who trusts in God shall find in him 
his support till the end. They send to yoa 
this verse as a pledge, and admonish you not 
to be afraid of the business, because God vill 
assist you. The Pashaw got up, and said 
standing, Thanks and praise to God, and li^th 
to you^ and his mercy and his blessing. All 
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tour I bad from Ipsbir is vanished in my breast, 
and I am free from sorrow. As soon as I heard 
this Terse I became quiet, and attained there- 
fore the object of my desires, which is interior 
peace and quietness of mind. He took the hand 
of Dervish Sunnetti and enquired who were the 
brethren in Spain and elsewhere. Sunnetti said, 
From Cordoba Babersadik greets you ; from 
Tangier Sheik Manssoor ; at Fez and Morocco 
the Sheik Azzeddin Burnavi. The Pasha said, 
I know them, I have sent letters to them by the 
Algerine Ali Sitshin Oghli, and know they are 
arrived. He embraced then the Dervish and 
got into intimate conversation. The topic of it 
was comments on the above said verse, and on 
another by which he endeavoured to convince 
the Pashaw that the reign vrould not be Ipshirs. 
After a conversation of five hours the Dervish 
went away suddenly, and the Pasha sent me 
inatantly after him ; but not being able to find 
him anywhere, and returning to the Pashaw he 
gave me two hundred ducats, and two Cashmere 
ahawls, and ordered me to find him and present 
him the gift, and invite him to return. I mount- 
ed on horseback, and having asked long time in 
vain, I found at last a man who told me that he 
had just seen a Dervish of my description walk- 
ing out of the gate of the town called the Gate 
of the Stable. So I disnoounted, and running on 
foot through the gate to the sea shore, I saw 
him at this moment embarking and going ofi* in 
a boat. I embarked immediately in a boat of 
five pair of oars, and setting sail at the same 
time, I made all possible haste. My boatmen 
waving a handkerchief to those of the boat 
ahead, it moved on more slowly, and we came 
at last abreast of it. I jumped into it, embraced 
the Dervish, and discharged myself of my com- 
mission. He thanked me, and said he would 
accept the shawls, but that the ducats should 
be mine and the boatmens. I insisted that he 
should accept of the whole. Ah I said he, This 
is a demand not to be fulfilled ; and taking out 
from his fireherd, or coal pan (colepane it is 
spelt?) a box, he opened it, saying. Put thy 
hand in. I did as he allowed, and saw that it 
was all full of new ducats, Venetian zechins, 
emeralds and rubies, so that I was put out of 
my wits. I said. If so, you know better my 
Snltaon, and gave him the box. He putting 
then his hand into it himseU^ took out a handful 
of ducats, eig&ty-seven in number, with many dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, turquoises, &c., and he 
■aid, Take my Evlia here a ducat for every year 
of your life. (Evlia was nearly ninety at this 
time.) Oh I said I, should I live eighty-seven 
years more I and on this occasion I sunk in 
wonderful fiemcies. He gave the.**, half the two 
hundred ducats of the Pashaw to me, and dis- 
tributed the other half amongst the boatmen, 
giving ten to every one of my ten boatmen. 
Of the two shawls he tied one round his head, 
and one round his waist, and said, My greetings 
to the Pashaw, I cannot return any more, for 
I am now bound to Jerusalem, Mecca, and 
Medina. You see that I am right ia acceptiDg 

T 



your fellowship on land and sea, because we 
meet here. Do not (brget me in your prayers : 
mine are with you. Gro on heartily. Be not 
afraid of the roads of Mecca, Medina, and Cairo. 
God will assist and accompany you. You will 
be honoured and regarded by the Princes, 
Viziers, and distinguished men of all the places 
you come to, and protected against the mischief 
of enemies. Amen I I kissed his hand and de- 
parted, returning to the European shore \ mean- 
while he made sail towards Scutari. 

*' I returned to the Pashaw, took two sailors 
as witnesses of what had happened, and aston- 
ished the Pashaw, who was much consoled with 
the verse of the Soora Yoossuf. He said by 
Crod he was either a madman or a saint {ya 
Deli, ya Well), and spoke a long time of him 
and his wonderful apparition, because the door- 
keepers swore that they saw nobody get in, and 
that they were not aware of the Dervish's hav- 
ing come in till they heard his call HakkaUah, 
and the sound of his flute. It was a wonderful 



scene. 



J) 



[Mutk uted in Mortar.] 

" In Kara Amed, the eapital of Diarbekr, 
there is a mosque called Iparie, built by a mer- 
chant, and so called because the builders min- 
gled with the chalk seventy Juk of musk, so 
as always to perfume the building.^* — ^Evua 
ErrEMDi. 

" In the mosque of Zobaide at Tebris (Tauris ?) 
the mortar of the Mihraub having beea mixed 
with musk exhales the sweetest perfume."— 
Evlia Effsndi. 



[Use of Vinegar by Mahometant.] 

"Vinegar is praised in the Prophet's tradi- 
tion, * if there is no vinegar in the house it is 
sin ; there is no blessing neither.' It is a won- 
derful thing that the juice of the grape forbid- 
den as wine is lawful as vinegar.'"^-— Evlia 
Effbmdi. 



[^ Second ^rdor.] 

"Karaum Deli Sefxe Desk having taken 
his rest in a heated oven, he took leave when 
he went out, of some hundred persons, and 
threw himself into the sea, where he disappeared, 
as it is universally witnessed by the inhabitants 
of Flowerhall. Seven years afterwards when 
the ships of Kara Khodja and Ali Bitshen came 
from Algiers to Constantinople, Deli Sefer Dede 
arrived with them, and settled at Flowerhall. 
He had no tongue then, used to wander about, 
and to eat nothing but grass. The men of 
Khara Khodja and Ali Bitshen related that 
being under sail at the Streights of Centa for 
the Atlantic, they saw Deli Dede riding on a 
fish, and they took the Saint on board, and that 

1 In Evlia*t time they cfledVik xb» «otwfta^ ^>naMHBAe 
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the flsh followed the ship all the way to Algiers, 
where it died, and Was buried at Deli Dede^s 
intercession. He died the same jear, and was 
baried oatside of Flowerhall near Khorossidede/* 
— EvuA Effkicdi. 



[ WonderfMl Dogt.] 

"In a procession before the Grand Signer 
which Evlia describes, the shepherds lead along 
in doable or triple chains large dogs of the size 
of asses, fierce as lions from Africans shores, the 
names of which are Palo, Maatslike, Alabansh, 
Sanlbaosh, Tooramann, Karamaun, Kororann, 
Sarkann, Ann, Zerke, Wedjann, Yartann, Waur- 
diha, Teldiha, Karabash, Alabirish, Bora. These 
dogs are covered with rich cloth, silver collars, 
and neckrings, and a circle of iron points round 
the neck. Some of them are all clad in armour. 
They assail not only the wolves which enter the 
stables and folds, but would also dragons and go 
into the fire. The shepherds watch with great 
care over the purity of the breed, they give for 
the springing of such a dog one sheep, and five 
hundred for a Samsoon or shepherd's dog of true 
race. 7*he8e dogs descend from the shepherd's 
dog which entered the cave of the Seven Sleep- 
ers in their company. They chase the eagle in 
the air, the crocodile in the river, and are an ex- 
cellent breed of well-dressed dogs. There are 
■ome of the dogs called Teftek Getshissi Kopek 
which have been sold at the price of five or six 
hundred piastres. The shepherds look on these 
dogs as their companions and brethren, and they 
have no objection of eating with them out of the 
same dish ; but these dogs perform also every 
thing which they are told to perform : they will 
if bid to do so, bring down a man from horse- 
back however stout a fellow he may be." — 
Evlia Efpendi. 



[SepuUhre of Daniel.] 

" In the city of Chuzsethan, called Elam in 
former times (among the ruins whereof, Sussan 
Habira, is yet to be seen the huge palace of 
King Assuerus), there arc seven thousand Jews, 
who are assembled in the synagogue, and before 
one of them standcth the Sepulchre of Daniel. 
And the river Tigris runneth through the city 
itself, and also divideth the habitation of the 
Jews ; and on the one sfde of the river, they are 
all very rich whosoever dwclleth there, and 
they have market places very well furnished 
with merchandizes and trading ; but on the 
other dwell all the meaner and poorer sort, who 
have no markets, no trading, nor gardens, nor 
orchards : so that dpon a certain time they con- 
ceived envy against the other, and^ supposed that 
the riches and fertility happened unto them 
through the neighbourhood of Daniel the Proph- 
et buried there. Wherefore they required of 
them that the Sepulchre of Daniel might be per- 
mitted to be translated unto their quarters, which 
when it was constantly denied, they first fell 



to bawling, and afterward to battle and fi^ 
with great slaughter on both sides for maaj 
days together ; until at length being both weaiy 
they agreed upon covenants and conditioiis, thtt 
every other year the tombstone of Daniel sboold 
be carried over unto the other side. And that 
for some little time was done and renewed, bat 
in the mean space it happened that Senigar Su 
(Shah ?) the son of Saa, the mighty Emperor of 
all the kings of the Persians came hither, whoM 
command five and forty kingdoms obey. Wheo 
he had seen the tombstone of Daniel to be car- 
ried over from one quarter of the city uato the 
other, and that very many of the Jews and laii- 
maelites went with it, demanding and understaad- 
ing the cause, he thought it a shameful thiig 
that such irreverence towards Daniel shook! be 
tolerated. But having diligently measured the 
^lace between both parts, he hang up the tomb- 
stone of Daniel, put into an ark of glass, in that 
middle place, fastened to a huge beam with bra- 
zen chains, and commanded a great temple to 
be built, dedicated to the use of a synagogue, 
and open for all men of the whole world, aad 
denyed to no mortal man, whether Jew or Aram- 
ite proposing to enter into the same to pray. 
And that ark hangeth upon the beam even ontil 
this day. Moreover that Emperor forbade bj 
an express edict that no man should take fishes 
out of the river for one mile down the river, and 
for another mile up the river, for the reverence 
and honour of Daniel." — Benjamin of TunsLi, 
Purchet^ 1454. 



[Secret Virtue of lUwert.] 

"I was seated one day," says Tadjad-wh 
Ahmed (in his description of the Sanctuary of 
Jerusalem) " in a place covered with aneroooies 
and camomils ; near me was a poor man in rags, 
who smiled and from time to time lifted up his 
voice to sing the praise and the greatness of 
God. He sang thus. Praise be to him who 
collects in thee O holy city all that is beaQtiful ! 
who clothes thee with this magnificent robe, and 
who showers upon thee the treasures of this 
world and of the next. Sir, I made answer, as 
to beauty, a man need only open his eyes and 
bo satisfied ; but where are these worldly treas- 
ures ? He replied, there is not one among all 
the flowers which thou seest, that has not ex- 
traordinary virtues known well unto those who 
study them. Perhaps, I answered, you viD 
show me something to convince me farther, and 
to make this conversation profitable. Then he 
took me by the hand, led me some steps towards 
the sanctuary, plucked up a handful of herbs, 
and said to mc, hast thou a ring, or a piece of 
money ? Yes, I replied, giving him a piece of 
silver. He rubbed it with one herb, and it be- 
came yellow, like a ducat : then he took anoth- 
er herb and rubbed it again, and it became as it 
had been before. See, quoch he, the secrets in 
which the treasures are contained. Praise be 
to God Almighty." — Fundgruben des OrietU^ 
vol. 2, p. 94. 
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[Vulgar ItUat of CompotUitm.] 

'' The just composer of a legritimate piece,*' 
sajs LoKD Shaftesbust, " is like an able trav- 
eller, who exactly measarea his journey, consid- 
ers his groand, premeditates his stages, and in- 
tervals of relaxation and intention, to the very 
eonclosion of his undertaking, that he happily 
mrrives where he first proposed when he set out. 
He is not presently upon the spur, or in his full 
career ; but walks his steed leisurely out of the 
stable, settles himself in his stirrups, alid when 
fair road and season offer, puts on perhaps to a 
round trot ; thence into a gallop, and after a 
w^hile takes up. As down, or meadow, or shady 
lane present themselves, he accordingly suits 
his pace, favors his palfrey, and is sure not to 
bring him puffing and in a heat, into his last 
Inn. But the Post way is become highly faah- 
ionable with modern authors. The very same 
stroke sets you out and brings y6u in. Nothing 
stays or interrupts^ hill or valley, rough or smooth, 
thick or thin, no difference no variation. When 
an author sits down to write he knows no other 
business he has than to be witty, and take care 
that his periods be well turned, or (as they com- 
monly say) run smooth. In this manner he doubts 
not to gain the character of bright?'* 



Derrick' » Description of what he calls the Wood- 
kam* in his Image of Ireland^ is by no means 
obsolete yet. 

'* No pyes to pluck the thatch from house, are 

bred on Irish ground. 
But worse than pyes, the same to bum a thou- 
sand may be found ; 
Which will not stick without remorse, whole 

towns for to devour. 
Committing ^ house and household stuff, to sul- 
phurs mighty power *, 
Consuming com and cattle both, (O heavy tale 

toteU!) 
Like Satans imps, regarding nought the endless 

pains of Hell ; 
Who being grown to sappy strength, long j^rur- 

ished in their sin, 
Suppose by playing' of such parts, <3ceraal joys 

to win. 
O pleasant land deformed th<o' the life of Irish 

kam I 
O perverse flock, th»« hell nor heaven from 

living ill may warn 1 
O fretgng boa^s more bloodier than the wolf or 

savagfl bear! 
Was never beast more bratish like, less void of 

sovereign's fear. 
No men so bare of heavenly grace, more foes to 

coontry's soil ; 
Nor traitors that do more rejoice when they 

their neighbours spoil. 



^ Where Irish karna have raperinfity, then they com- 
Blt all rhin^ to (Ire and sword, as house, corn, and cattle, 
men. women, and children. 

* By murdering, spoiling, and burning, Woodkarnea 
kope to come to Heaven ; but it must be by a halter. 



No monsters loving lesser peace, delighting more 

in war; 
Nor rebels seeking fitter ways a commonwealth 

to mar. 
No wight regarding virtue less, more prone to 

sinful lust : 
Nor creatures living under heaven that men may 

worser trust ; 
God turn them to a better life, reforming what's 

amiss I 
For man may not comprise the same, 'tis not in 

hands of his." 

Scott's Somers* Tracts, pp. 582-3. 



[Kentigern and Merlin, the Prophet of Vor^ 

tigern.] 

"Wx read that in that time in which the 
blessed Kentigem was wont to frequent the 
deserts of the wilderness, it happened on a 
certain day, as he was praying earnestly in a 
thicket of that solitude, that a certain madman, 
commonly called Lailoken, naked and hairy, and 
as it appeared, destitute of ail worldly cotnfort, 
like a horrid spectre, passed towards him. 
Whom when Saint Kentigem saw, he is said 
thus to have addressed him : * I adjure thee, 
whatever creature of God thou art, by the Fa- 
ther, and by the Son, and by the Holy Ghost, if 
you are on the part of God, and if you believe 
in God, that you speak with me, expressing who 
you are, and why you wander alone in this sol- 
itude and keep company with wild beasts.' But 
immediately the madman stopped and answered : ' 
' I am a Christian, though unworthy of such a 
name, formerly the prophet of Vortigem, called 
Merlin, and now made to suffn- dreadful pun* 
Lshments in this solitude iKUong beasts, which 
was predestined to mo for my sins, because I 
am not worthy to b« punished among men. For 
I was the caus«»'of the slaughter of all the slain 
who were Wfled in the battle well known to all 
the dv^Uers in this country, which was in the 
fieM between Lidel and Carwanolon ; in which 
battle heaven began to open above me and I 
heard as if a great noise, a voioe from heaven, 
saying to me, Lailoken, Lailoken, because thou 
alone art guilty of the blood of all these slain, 
thou alone shalt be punished for the wickedness 
of all; for you shall be delivered to the Evil 
Spirit, and you shall have your conversation, 
even to the day of your death, among wild 
beasts. But when I looked up to the voice 
which I had heard, I saw an exceeding splen- 
dour, so great that human nature could not sup- 
port it. Where also there were ranks of an in- 
numerable army in the air, holding in their hand 
fiery lances like unto lightning, and burning 
weapons which most craelly they shook at me. 
Then the malignant spirit snatched roe, being 
made beside myself, and placed me that I shoukl 
keep company with wild beasts, as you see.' 
These words being said, he ran from thence into 
the unfr^uented parts of the forest, known only 
to wild beasts and to birds. WhosA tOLva^rj >2qa 
blessed ¥Leu\\g<eTii g;raa.\\^ ^Qm\As&vscASo:^<^^\A 
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fell on hii face on the earth, saying, * O Lord 
Jeras, this most miserable of miserable men, 
how doth he lire in this solitnde, among beasts, 
as a beast, naked and outcast, eating nothing 
bat herbs ! Bristles and hairs are to beasts and 
animals a natural oovering ; green herbs, roots, 
and leaves their proper food; behold this our 
brother, in form, fiesh, and blood, as one of as, 
dies with nakedness and hanger! Therefore 
after thj confession now made onto me, if thoa 
art truly penitent, and if thon thinkest thyself 
worthy of so gpreat a gift, behold the salutary 
sacrifice of Christ placed upon the table I Ap- 
proach it with the fear of God to receive it with 
all humility, that Christ himself may deign to 
receive thee also, because I neither dare give it 
thee nor refuse it thee.^ But the miserable 
wretch, having washed with water, and having 
faithfully confessed one God in the Trinity, ap- 
proached humbly to the altar and partook with 
pure faith and most great devotion the protection 
of the unoircumsoribed sacrament. Having re- 
ceived which, extending his hands to heaven, he 
said, *I give thanks to thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, 
because I have now received the most holy sa- 
crament ; which I have wished.' And turning 
to the blessed Kentigem, he said, * Father, if 
to-day my temporal life should be completed as 
you have heard from me, the most excellent of 
the Kings of Britain, the most holy of the Bish- 
ops, and the most noble of the Counts, in this 
year will follow roe.* The holy bishop replied, 
' Brother, as yet you remain in your simplicity, 
not altogether without irreverence . Go in peace, 
and the Lord be with you.' But Lailoken, the 
pontifieal benediction being received, leapt from 
thence as a gockt escaped from the snares of the 
hunter, and breakiiig out with a jubUant song, 
Mtiereeordioi Domini tn atemum eanitibo. he 
struck into a thicket of tbt> solitude. But be- 
cause those things which are pi«destined by the 
Lord never fail to come to pass, but it behoves 
them to be done, it happened on that same day, 
being stoned and beaten, even to death, by sooie 
f^hepherds of the petty king Meldred, he fell at 
the point -of death beyond the broken shore of 
the river Tweed, near to the town of Duno- 
nelles, upon a most sharp stake which was in- 
serted in a fishing weir. Being pierced through 
the middle of his body, and his head hanging 
down, be gave up his spirit in the water, as he 
had prophesied, totally to the Lord. Whence a 
certain poet: 

Sudeque perfoisas^ lapide percuttit et undo, 
Hac tria Merlinum fertur inire meetn. 

But when the blessed Kentigem and his Clerks 
knew that those things were fulfilled which that 
demoniac had foretold concerning himself^ be- 
lieving and fearing that the remainder of those 
things which he had predicted without doubt 
would come to pass, all began to tremble and 
to weep greatly, and to praise the name of the 
Lord for all things. And thus in the same 
year died Merlin, Saint Kentigem, and King 
Roderic. 



*^ Some say that it was noC that Merlin who 
was in the time of Yortigem, but another woo- 
derful Scotch prophet who was called Laik)ke&, 
but because he was a wonderful prophet he wu 
caUed another Merlin."— Foanuic. 



[Mourning on the Death of the King of 
Serindib.] 

" Lf the Isle of Serindib, when the King (Kes 
his body is placed upon a chariot in such a ait* 
nation that, being laid back, his head hangs 
down to the ground and his hair drags in the 
dust. The chariot is followed hy a womaii, 
who with a besom casts dust upon the head of 
the corpse. At the same time proclamatiao is 
made with a loud voice, ^ O men, behold your 
king ! he who was your master yesterday ; hot 
the empire which he possessed over you is now 
past away. He is reduced to the state in wkick 
you now behold him, having quitted the world, 
and the Dispenser of death has sommooed his 
soul. Depend not upon the uncertain hopes of 
life.' During three days this ory is made, and 
others of a like import ; after which time the 
body is embalmed with sandal wood, camphire, 
and saffron ; it is then burnt and the ashes scat- 
tered to the wind." — ytncienntt Meiationt dm 
Indet etdela Chine, Paris, 1718. 



[Burial Place of the MusnUmant.] 

" Along the side of the road are the banal 
places of the Mussulmans; for they, like tbf 
ancient Greeks, alvirays bury by or near tbr 
highways. Those of the common people arr 
mounds of earth covering the whole length o( 
the body, with a small square column at the head, 
about three feet high ; and another, not more than 
eighteen inches, at the feet: those of superioi 
rank have mausoleums, decorated in proportioo 
to the wealth or munificence of the family. It 
is a custom with the women of the family to at- 
tend these tombe of their friends, or nearest and 
most valued relations, after sunset : and it is 
^M^ affecting and curious to see them proceed- 
u>g ii« ffroups, carrying lamps in their hands, 
which thiTf place at the head of the tomb : the 
effect, oonsidtot^ in a picturesque light, is highly 
beautiful, with tUt of sentiment it is delight- 
ful." — Hodges' Tra^U in India. 



[Sepulchre of Crucmtnu-,] 
" Thxbb is a wonderful thing," s^ys NEwmrs, 
" in the ooontry of Ceretionm, in wbich is t 
mountain called Cracmaur, on the top whereof 
stands a Sepulchre, along which whoever ex- 
tends himself, though he be a man of a short 
stature, yet he shall find the sepulchre jast 
even to his length; and though he be foor 
cubits high, the sepulchre shall be of the same 
length, and so still fitted to the proportioo of 
every man ; and whatever weary traveller shall 
kneel thrice by it, shall be no man weair to 
the day of his death, though he shooJd life 
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in the remotest part pf the world." — Sie 
Wau. 



[Death ditsolvet Contracti.] • 

the law de Personer qui mor apret haber 
at o pronut de fer part, the heirs or 
x>rs of the deceased are exempted from 
ig his agreement, unless they are bound 
y his will, i Per qwU rao ? Per fo, car 
iant et mort no et tengut de tenir fur ne 

eottumOy icdvo dente o comanda, e de tort 
Encara per altre rao ; per fo car al dia 
gu* mor, aquell dia es partida tola com- 
I que ah algunt haguet : que horn qui mort 
ha companyo.^^ — Cost. Mas. de Barce- 
c. 48. 



[The CaU of Don Jlonzo.] 

oif Alonzo de Castilla, bastard of D. 

de Castilla, Bishop of Valencia, by an 
h Lady in the suite of Queen Catalina, 
f Enrique III. 

186. He was buried in St. Claras at Yal- 
, in a chapel by the side of the nuns^ 
and whenever any of his descendants are 
to die, the sisters hear a knocking in his 

and immediately inform the familty to 
e~-for Don Alonzo calls." — Historia de 
\iguedad, NoUeza y Grandere de Madrid, 
Licenciado Ckronimo de Quintafia, p. 206, 
i, 1629. 



[Heathen Notion of Baptiem.] 

ifE day a tavage maiden being dead after 
d been baptized, and the mother happen- 

see one of her slaves at the point of 
also, she said, my daughter is gone alone 
e Country of the Dead among the Euro- 

without relations, and without friends. 
w its spring-time, she must therefore sow 
I com and Gourds. ' Baptize my slave,' 

she, ^before she dies, that he may go 
ito that country whither the souls of the 
^ans after their death go, to the end he 
erve my daughter there.' " — Louis Hen- 
Missionary. 



cold, to feele it fast : Why ? Oyitii good to be 
ture / It came to passe that he felle very dan- 
gerousely sicke ; and his servant perceiving little 
hope of life in him, asked him, Master, have 
you said your prayers ? Yes, I have said them. 
Nay, but say them againe, Master ; you know 
It ii good to be ture. No, sayes the worldling, 
it is more than needs, for I am sure enough of 
that. Hee bids his servant open his chest, and 
bring him all his gold in it, to looke upon. The 
honnest servant willing to worke his master to 
repentance, having opened it, told him. Master, 
the Devill is in the chest, he layes his paw upon 
all the gokl, and sayes it is all his ; because it 
was extracted out of the life-blood of widows, 
orphans, and poore wretches. Sayes he so, 
quoth the Extortioner: Then bring me the 
gold, the chest, the devill and all ; It it good to 
be ture/ Perhaps from hence came that bye- 
word ; that the covetous worldling gets the 
devill and all.'' — ^Thomas Adams's Commentary 
on the Second Epittle GeneraU of St, PeUr, p. 
218. 



[rirtue of Gold.] 

^' It is Gold by whose virtue Life was im- 
planted in the Tree of Life. The first entity 
or sperm of Gold being united with the vegeta- 
ble nature." — Tentzelius. 



[Efficacy of Medicine.] 

Thunbero observes, "that almost alwajrs, 
and everywhere, his medicines acted with the 
greatest efficacy, as well as certainty, upon the 
slaves; which he accounts for, because their 
constitutions were not so much impaired by 
improper diet as those of their masters, and 
because they were also less accustomed to the 
use of remedies." 



[Imitative Wordt.] 

'he Hottentots," according to the writer 
Thomas Roe's Voyage, " call their cows 
and their sheep Baas." — Baeeon, vol. 1, 
I. 



Worldling' t Motto, — '^ It it good to be 
ture.''] 

*HEEE is a tale of a covetous man that 
othing in his mouth, but. It it good to be 

If his servant went to sow his land, he 
I follow him : Why? O, it it good to be 

Though himselfe had lockt Uie doore, 
e most needs rise oat of }um bed in tho 



[The Pit of the Leaf ] 

" In the famous Mosque at Jerusalem, a 
place is shown called the Well, or Pit of the 
Leaf, from this Legend : — In the reign of the 
Caliph Omar, a man of the tribe of Beni Temim, 
by name Cherik, the son of Habacha, let his 
ring fall into this pit ; and, descending in search 
of it, he returned with a leaf behind his ear, 
which he said he had gathered in Paradise. 
This he told the Governor : and the Governor 
himself, with many attendants, went into the 
pit, but eould find no door, nor any way to the 
Garden of Delight The story was related to 
Omar, who remarked, it was indeed true that 
the Prophet had foretold how one of his people 
should enter Paradise alive, and walking up- 
right ; but it. might be ascertained whether this 
was the man, by inspecting the leaf; for, if it 
withered, it ootdd not have been gathered in 
Paradise, where nothing changes. The leaf 
did not change, and Cherik's veracity was thua 
established." — ^^T>3\KEi>-^\i;k. ¥v»5^5;niJ>ww d*^ 
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[ji King't beH StrvQnU,] 

" When a king," says Cxax*, ** forbears to 
make use of the most proper persons, and the 
best fitted by their aflections and abilities to 
serve him in his great offices, and most import- 
ant trasts, purely in compliance vith, and in 
hopes of obliging a discontented faction or party 
of men, he takes very vrong measures for the 
good of his service. He never contents that 
party, whilst he adds to their power, and lessens 
his own : what he grants, only emboklens them 
to ask for more ; and subjects him to their con- 
trol over after in like cases. This we see re- 
markably verified in all the histtory of King 
Charles.'- — Lift of Ormonde^ vol. 1, p. 117. 



[Whaiii Beauty f] 

" HvucosA vista tiena al mar cubierto 
De blanca espuma en oUs encrespado ; 
Hermoso es on gran golfo descubierto, 
T mas hermoso quanto mas airado ; 
Mas es i quien lo mira ya del pnerto, 

T a su contrario desde alii engolfado ; 
Que si hay tormenta deleytosa y bella 
8eHL mirando el enemigo en ella." 
Balbukha, El Bernardo^ tom. 2, p. 330. 



[Comiih Wool,] 

"The sheep of Cornwall were, from *aun- 
eientie,' very small ; and their fleeces so coarse, 
that the wool was called Cornish hair; under 
which name, the cloth manufactured from that 
wool was allowed to be exported without being 
sobject to the customary duty paid for woollen 
oloth. This privilege was confirmed to the Corn- 
ish by Edward the Black Prince, as a privilege 
derived from their ancestors." — Polwbele's 
Bitt. of Cornwall^ vol. 3, p. 2. 



Thomoi Naoeomb, 

This author was, by the mother's side, great- 
grandson to Spenser : genius is not hereditary. He 
published very many poems, from one of which, 
on the Last Judgment, a few lines may suflSce 
to show how easy it is to imitate Milton I As 
if to show that his taste was equal to his genius, 
he turned two of Hervey's Meditations into verse ! 



ing with it in Italy. It was there called Cocco- 
luciOf * because such as were troubled therewitk 
were no otherwise troubled than in the throat, 
like unto Hens which have the pip, — afier the 
which followed many pestilent fevers." — Johr 
HnoHVif Van Linscbotkn, his JH$eowrtt of 
Voyag€$. London, 1598. 

Linschoten himself being at Lisbon this year, 
fell sick, as he says, ** through the change of sir, 
and corruption of the country ; and, during my 
sickness, was seven times let blood, yet by God*fl 
help I escaped." 



[Semitive TrttM,] 

" Amoro the ' Inquiries for the Antilles, or 
Caribbee Islands,' proposed in the PhiJoeophial 
Transactions, it is asked, * Whether, in the pts- 
sage of the isthmus from Nombre de Decs to 
Panama, there b a whole wood full of sensitife 
trees, of which, as soon us they are touched, the 
leaves and branches move with a rattling none, 
and wind themselves together into a ronndisk 
figrure?* The answer says, there is * nothing 
improbable in this.' Sloane describes a highly 
sensitive species, under the name of Seiuibk 
Orasif Mimoia herbacea, &c., which spreads 
over large spots of ground in many parts of Ja 
maica, and is so very sensible, that *a puff* of 
wind from your mouth will make impressions oa 
it. I have,' says this author, *on horseback, 
written my name with a rod on a spot of it, 
which continued visible for some time.' " — PkiL 
Tram, abridged, vol. 1, pp. 228-30. 



Ik Gunnei 

" SciATis quod Concessirous et licentiam de- 
dimas, dilecto nobis Johanni Ferkyn, quod ipsa 
duas parvas gunnas pro navi, quas in regno no* 
stro AngliiB fecit, in navi de Ispannia, in qua 
Magna Gunna nostra ad partes Ispannis mit- 
tetur, eskippare, et proficuum et avantagiiua 
suum earundem ad voluntatem suam laoere pos- 
sit." — Rymer, vol. 8, p. 694. 



[The JDiieaee called Tavardilha, or Coccolueio.] 

LinscHOTBif mentions this disease, which 
he calls Tavardilha. His brother who had left 
Seville to seek his fortune in Portugal during 
the troubles, was one of the thousands who 
perished. Many adventurers, it seems, set out 
upon this speculation, and were disappointed by 
leiaming, at Badajoz, that Antonio was driven 
oat of the country, and the disturbance over. 

'* D. PaH. (I can give no more of his name 

than I know), has inserted a note in the text 

respecting this contagion, which, he says, pre- 

jaiJed all over Christeiulom } he himseU sufiet- 



[j9 CrenerouM Enemy.] 

"Ill the year 1746, when we were at var 
with Spain, the Elizabeth of London, Captaia 
William Edwards, coming through the gulf from 
Jamaica, richly laden, met with a most violeat 
storm, in which the ship sprung a leak that 
obliged them to run into the Havannah, a Span- 
ish port. The Captain going on shore, directly 
waited on the Governor, told the occasion of hb 
putting in, and that he surrendered the ship as 
a prize, and himself and his men prisoners of 
war, only requesting good quarter. No, sir, 
replied the Governor, if we had taken yoa in 
fair war at sea, or approaching our coast with 
hostile intentions, your ship would then have 
been a prize, and your people prisoners; but, 
when distressed by a tempest, you come into 
our port for safety of your lives, wo, your 
\ «tieim»a^\MAXi^ tcAit^ «x^ Vyonnd aa anoh, by the 
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of hamanity, to afibrd relief to distressed 
men, who ask it of us. We cannot, even against 
€Mir enemies, take advantage ofan act of God. You 
hmve leave, therefore, to unload your ship, if that 
be necessary, to stop the leak. You may refit 
her here, and traffic so far as shall be necessary 
to pay the charges. You may then depart; 
and I will give you a pass, to be in force till 
yoa are beyond Bermuda ; if after that you are 
taken, yon then will be a lawful prize : but now, 
yoQ are only a stranger, and have a stranger's 
right to safety and protection. The ship, ac- 
eordingly departed, and arrived safe in London." 
luKaY ? 



[•^li Enthutiattic ExperimefUalist in jtgricttl- 

ture.] 

"Skvekal years ago, a very ingenious per- 
son, the inventor of some useful machines, for 
which he had taken out patents, but from which 
he did not derive the profits he had expected ; 
and who found also, that the profession he fol- 
lowed (that of a writing-master), produced but 
m moderate income, formed an idea that he could 
make his fortune, by an improved mode of cul- 
tivating the soil. With this view, he took up 
his residence in the neighboorhood of Edinburgh, 
where he purchased eight Scotch acres of land, 
from which, by means of his new system, he 
expected to derive an income of (£1600 per an- 
fimm. His plan was, to plant 5000 gooseberry 
bushes per acre, making in all 40,000 ; a^d, in 
the interstices between the bushes, to raise cab- 
bages and other vegetables, by the sale of which 
he expected to be enabled to defray both the ex- 
penses of the cultivation and the interest of the 
money he had paid for the ground. He admitted 
that no profit could be made till the fifth year, 
when the bushes would come into full bearing ; 
but he calculated, that, though the bushes were 
reduced from 5000 to about 4000 plants per 
acre, yet that each bush, on an average, would 
produce three Scotch pints, which (making al- 
lowances for the rivalship of other cultivators), 
he would be al>le to sell at the rate of fourpence 
per pint, or one shilling per bush. 32,000 bushes, 
therefore, even at that low price, would produce 
<£1600 per annum. Hence the plan seemed to 
him certain of success. It was in vain that his 
friends pointed out an objection, which be had 
not taken into his consideration, namely, the 
hazard of not finding a market for such a quan- 
tity of the same article. He was too sanguine 
to admit of any difficulty in effecting a sale. 
The event, however, proved, that the difficulty 
anticipated, was perfectly well-founded. The 
gooseberry bushes produced an abundant crop ; 
and both the quantity and quality of the fruit 
exceeded his most sanguine expectations. - But 
the occasional inclemencies of the season, the 



for above a day or two, — all combined to render 
the plan unsuccessful ; and a very small propor- 
tion of the crop, under these disadvantages, ever 
came to market. He was reluctantly compelled, 
therefore, to extirpate the goa<(eberry bushes, 
and to try some other expedient. 

" He had heard of the great value of a crop 
of carrots, when produced in ground properly 
manured and cultivated, and he determined to 
sow bis eight acres with that root. The car- 
rots throve, and to all appearance were an ex- 
cellent crop; but when raised to be sent to 
market, a large proportion of them were dis- 
eased, having got the distemper called ' Fingen 
and Tbes,* and nobody could be found to pur- 
chase them. 

*^ Still, however, he was not discouraged ; 
and, being unwilling entirely to lose a crop 
from which he had expected to derive so much 
profit, and having heard that carrots contained 
much sugar, and consequently aflfbrded a great 
deal of nourishnlent, he bought an immense 
quantity of poultry, invented machines for scrap- 
ing, boiling, and mashing the carrots, and fed 
his poultry with them to a remarkable state of 
fatness ; but, alas I even these were not market- 
able ; for, although he sold a few of them, no- 
body who once bought them would purchase 
them again, for their flesh appeared to be quite 
raw even when well cooked, in consequence of 
their having been fed on so red a substance as 
carrots. 

** It is much to be regretted, that so ingenious 
and persevering a character should have expe- 
rienced so many disappointments; and it will 
be admitted, that the plans he tried were suffi- 
ciently plausible to justify his making the exper- 
iments above detailed. Perhaps the gooseberry 
experiment might have been more successful, 
bad he converted the fruit into mne, which, 
when properly made from that fruit, is an ex- 
cellent and wholesome beverage."— Six Johh 
Sinclair's Correspondence^ vol. 2, p. 301. 



[New Establishment at Canterbury.] 

"At what time the Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury (was) newly erected, altered, and 
changed, from Monks to secular men of the 
Clergy, in the time of King Henry YIII., as to 
prebendaries, canons, petty canons, choristers, 
and scholars, these were present at that erec- 
tion — Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Riche, Chancellor of the Court 
of the Augmentation of the Revenues of the 
Crown, Sir Christopher Hallis, knight, the king's 
attorney. Sir Anthony Sancteleger, knight, with 
divers other Commissioners. And taking upon 
them to nominate and elect such convenient 
and apt persons, as should serve for the furni- 



ture of the said Cathedral Church, according to 
numbers destroyed by the boys and women sent the new foundation, it came to pass, that when 
to pnll them, the circumstance that a large they should elect the children of the grammar 
proportion became ripe nearly at the same time, school, there were of the Commissioners more 
and the fruit being of so very perishable a nature than one or two, which would bAM«& ^csiCA ^\sc&r. 
tfaat it could not be preserved in a perfect state ted but yo\iik|^ei \)ie'Oax^tL «xA ^^\)i\^xc^^\^^ %ko&. 
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As for other husbandmen's children, thej were 
more meet (they said) for the plough and to be 
artificers, than to occupy the place of the 
learned sort; so that thoy wished none else 
to be put to school bat only gentlemen^s chil- 
dren. 

** Whereonto that most reverend father, 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbary, 
being of a contrary mind, said that he thought 
it not indiflerent so to order the matter. For 
(said he) poor men's children are many times 
endued with more singular gifts of nature, 
which are also the gifts of God, as with elo- 
quence, memory, apt pronunciation, sobriety, 
with such like, and also commonly more given 
to apply their study, than b the gentleman's 
MO delicately educated. 

" Whereunto it was on the other part replied, 
that it was meet for the ploughman's son to go 
to plough, and the artificer's son to apply the 
trade of his parents' vocation, and the gentle- 
men's children are meet to have the knowledge 
of government and rule in the commonwealth. 
For we have as much need of plough even as 
of any other state, and all sorts of men may not 
go to school. 

"I grant (quoth the Archbishop) much of 
yoor meaning herein, as needful in a common- 
wealth } but yet utterly to exclude the plough- 
man's son and the poor man's son from the 
benefit of learning, as though thoy were un- 
worthy to have the gift of the Holy Ghost 
bestowed on them, as well as upon others, is as 
much as to say, as that Almighty God should 
not be at liberty to bestow his great gifts o( 
grace upon any person, nor no where else but 
as we and other men shall appoint them to be 
employed, according to our fancy, and not ac- 
cording to his most godly will and pleasure : 
who giveth his gifts, both of learning and other 
perfections in all sciences, unto all kinds and 
states of people indiflerently. Even so doth he 
many times withdraw from them and their pos- 
terity again those beneficial gifts, if they be not 
thankful. If we should shut up into a strait 
comer the bountiful grace of the Holy Ghost, 
and thereupon attempt to build our fancies, we 
should make as perfect a work thereof, as those 
that took upon them to build the tower of Bab- 
elon. For God would so provide, that the ofl*- 
spring of other best born children should perad- 
venture become most unapt to learn and very 
dull, as I myself have seen no small number of 
them very dull and without all manner of capa- 
city. And to say the truth, I take it that none 
of us all here, being gentlemen bom, as 1 
think, but had our beginning that way from a 
low and base parentage : and through the ben- 
efit of learning and other civil knowledge, 
for the most part, all gentles ascend to their 
estate. 

** Then it was again answered, that the most 
part of the nobility came up by feat of arms 
and martial acts. 

" As though (quoth the Archbishop) that the 
noble Captain was always unfurnished of good 



learning and knowledge, to pemade and S§- 
suade his army rhetorically, which rather tkit 
way is brought unto anthortty than ..... efae 
his manly looks. To coocliKie the poor mss'i 
son by pains taking ... for the most part w3 
be learned, when the geiulenuui's son will sot 
take the pains to get it. And we are taogkt 
by the Scriptures, that Almigiity Crod raisetk ap 
from the dunghill and setteth him in high an* 
thority ; and when so it pleaseth Him, of b 
divine providence, deposeth princes unto a rigk 
humble and poor estate. Wherefore if the ges- 
tleman's son be apt to learning, let him bi 
admitted ; if not apt, let the poor man's ehaH 
apt enter his room." — Ckarmes's If Via, Ed. 
Jenkyfu, vol. 1, p. 294. 



[I%e Curade BargoU.] 

"Th« memory of the Cura de BargoCe |s 
village near Viana) is still current in Nataire. 
They say of him among other things, that beiag 
a famous wizard in Rioja and Navarre Ui 
delight was to make great joamies in a fev 
minutes, and thus he went to see the wars of 
Ferdinand V. in Italy, and some of Charles V., 
bringing news to Logrono and to Viana oa ^ 
very day of the battle, which the event alwaji 
in due time confirmed. They say also that he 
once tricked the Devil to prevent the death of a 
Pope, either Alexander VI. or Julius II. (ac- 
cording to the private life of both it might kafe 
happened to either). It seems according to 
some private and unpublished meoooira that the 
Pope intrigued with a married woman, wfaoaa 
husband could not publicly complain, beeaoae 
he held an high office under the Pope, and both 
he and his wife were related to certain Car- 
dinals and Bishops. But his secret desire of 
vengeance was so strong that he formed a con- 
spiracy to kill the Pontiff* who dishonoured hioL 
The Devil went when the Cura de Bargote had 
made his complaint, told him one day that the 
Pope would come to a violent death that night. 
The Cura wished to prevent this, but without 
revesding this purpose to his familiar, desired 
to be carried immediately to Rome that be 
might be there when the death took place and 
was made known, and that he might see the 
Pope^s funeral, and observe all that would be 
done on the occasion. The devil aocordingly 
carried him to Rome. The Cura presents him- 
self to the Pope, and overcoming all difficulties 
by declaring that what he had to impart cod- 
cemed the Pontiff* personally, and could only be 
revealed to him in secret. Having obtained 
audience and told him all, the Pope as a reward 
for having saved his life, absolved him from all 
his guilt, censure and punishment for his witck- 
craft, upon a pronuse that he would ncTsr 
repeat suoh praotioes. The Cura was after- 
wards apprehended by the Inquisition of Lo- 
grono, but he was soon set free on account of 
the merit which he had thus contraoted."— 
Llorknts. Hi$i, de la Jn^uuicon E^am^ 
tool. 1>Q. 11. 
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[Divers colourtd Beards.] 

'^ Tbk seniors of this guM have heard% of 
different colonrs by the effect of the vapour of 
the brass, some green, some sulphur coloured." 

— EVLJA. 



[Sileni Powder of Human Bones.] 

'* Ths powder which explodes without sound 
is made by the men of the powder-fabrio of 
El Meidaun. The ashes employed in it are 
ashes of human bones. "^-Evua. 



[j9 Spiritual JoHmcy, S^c] 

''The Youth shall travel forward till unto 
the Old-agedness ; yet nevertheless the way 
will prove very narrow to him in some places, 
especially when he comes near the City (where- 
of the Prophet Esdras speaks,) which lieth in a 
valley or low ground (or in the humility or 
abasement,) where the way is but a foot broad ; 
and on the one side is water, and on the other 
side is fire. — Esdras iv. 6, 7. That is. if the 
Toung Birth follow not the Agedncss of Being, 
but turn itself from the way of self-denial, then 
it must perish either in the Water or in the 
Fire. The Water which is the vain incon- 
stancy, or lightmindedness of the earthly world, 
-wherein the first world perished : and the Fire 
is the envious cruelty, which is greedy of 
revenge (for her propriety or self-interest), to 
kill and destroy whatever is not like unto her- 
self; and in this Fire shall this last world 
perish." 

This passage occurs in an address to the 
reader prefixed to a book with the following 
title, 

"A Spiritual Journey of a Young Man to- 
wards the Land of Peace, to live therein Es- 
sentially in Grod, who met in his journey with 
three sorts of Disputes : with some Proverbs or 
Sentences which the Old Age spako to the 
Young Man. Also a Spiritual Dialogue, where- 
nnto is annexed a Round, or Chorus Dance, 
whereunto the Vain Heathenish Lustd, with 
their wicked confused minds and thoughts (as 
well in confusion as in a show of holiness) assem- 
ble from all Comers of the Earth, and dancing 
hand in hand, skip and jump to Hell." Trans- 
lated out of Dutch. London, printed by J. 
Maoook, 1659 : foolscap 4to.^ 



[Via LacUa, — Le Chemin Sainct Jacques.] 

" That part of the heaven," sap Rabelais, 
" que les Philosophes appellent Via lactea, et les 
Lifreloffres nomment le chemin Sainct Jacques.'** 



Las Cuevas de Salamanca. 

" En ella es el Demonic Cathedratico, i por 
salario se queda con un Estudiante de oadp 
siete que entran. Solo el Marques de Villena 
le engano, dexandole la sombra en vez de 
cuerpo. Mas padecio el pobre Marques el 
trabaxo de no tener sombra desde aquel tiempo ; 
cosa que hace estremecer las Carnes. El modo 
de ensenar tambien es endemoniado, pues sobre 
una silla Infernal que tienen alia dentro, solo se 
ve nn brazo que parece de Hombre, el qnal 
habla i se menea sin oessar, i assi explica todas 
Us Hechicerias i maldades." — Franc Botsllo 

DX MOBASS I y ASC ON CELLOS.- 



[The River-Horse, and the River-BuU.] 

*' Among the peculiar superstitions of this 
country is the River-Horse, a supernatural being, 
supposed to feed, in the shape of a horse, on 
the banks of the Loch Lochy, and when dis- 
turbed to plunge into its waters. He is Lord 
of the Lake, and with his motion shakes the 
whole expanse. His power is not always used 
for good purposes, he sometimes overturns boats; 
sometimes entices mares from the pasture— in 
short he is a complete Water King ! 

" Akin to this, but not supernatural, is the 
River-Bull, a harmless creature, who is sup- 
posed to emerge from the lake into the pasture 
of cows. The Highland herdsmen pretend that 
they can distinguish the calves which spring 
from this union." — Stoddabt's Remarks on 
Scotland. 



[The Milky Way, or Watling Street.] 

" Sailors used to call the Milky Way Wat- 
ling Street." {Complaynt of Scotland p. 90.) 
In the poem of Orpheus, contained in a black 
letter volume of which an imperfect and unique 
copy is preserved in the Advocates' Library, 
Edinburgh, Orpheus is said to have gone to 
Hell " through Watling Street." 

1 The tntnslatkm Meins to have boeo msdo by a fiw- 
dgner, probab)/ a Doteh Qaaker. 



[St. Mania's Plague.] 

" The memory of St. Maula is continued in 
Kilkenny by her plague, that foil upon them 
thus: There was a plague in the town, and 
such as died thereof, being bound with wythes 
upon the bier, were buried in S. Maula^s church- 
yard. After that the infection ceased, women 
and maids went thither to dance ; and instead 
of napkins and handkerchiefs to keep them 
together in their round, it is said they took 
those veythes to serve their purpose. It is gen- 
erally conceived that Maula was angry for pro- 
faning her church-yard, and with the wythes 
infected the dancers so, that shortly after man, 
woman and child died in Kilkenny."— Lxi>- 
wicke's Antiq. of Kilkenny. Collect, de Reb, 
Hit. 2. 541. Hammer's Chronicle quoted. 



[ModercUion-^Murderation.] 

" Papists. — In the Netherlands they made a 
show of moderoXvotv^ mA <2«^^^ ^«« ^>rx^».^ 
yet even that m tara^^i ^tj^ ^vk ^si.v, *»^ 
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then called JlfiMK^ration. — Thokouohoood^s 
Sermon before the U. Commont at the iolemn 
fast^ Christma* Day, 1644. 



[The DeviVt PrediUctum for the North.] 

'*Thb Devil*8 predilection for the North is 
thos accounted for, in the very curioiu Libro del 
Maegtro e del Jhscepoh^ intitulato Lucidario. 
Novamente revisto, e da MoUi errori aipurgato ; 
€ in lingua Ih^cha ridtUto, Vineggia^ 1534. 

**Ma. — il prima jingelo per accidente kehbe 
name 8athaHy ootro Sathael, cioe cotUrario a Dio ? 
Dis. Qfumda Jo Im contrario a Dio? Ma. 
Qaando Imi vide che Dio gli haven dato honore e 
gloria iopra gli Angeli, Im ditprezo tutti gli 
mliri, e volm eseer iomigliUnte al nottro Signore^ 
€ anchora maggiore, Dis. Cotne voUe lui eaere 
MomiglianU a lui, e maggior di lui ? Ma. Ptro 
the UU voUe melior ttato eke Dio non li haveva 
datta, pero volea pooere la sua sedia ad aquilone 
ch* e contro al meso di, a essor pari a altissimo, 
« voUva comandare alii altri per tyranneria." — 
Cap. 5. 



[Egyptian Custom of Hatching Eggi under 
Womun*t ^rmpitt.] 

** OvKifs are not the only artificial means em- 
ployed in Egypt for hatching chickens. The 
women put eggs under their armpits, and have 
the patience to keep them there till they arc 
hatched by the heat o( the body.'' * — Uassel- 
QUUT, p. 55. 



Miquelets. 

This is what the Catalans themselves gave 
as the origin of the name in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The word Miquelots oc- 
curs in Rabelais, and is explained by one of his 
commentators to mean the pilgrims to St. Mi- 
chaeFs Mount, near St. Malo. It was a proverb 
that Ui grand* gueux vont i St. Jaquet en Ga- 
lice, et let petit* in S. Michel. Not improbably, 
therefore, the French may have given to the 
irregular troops in Catalonia the name, compar- 
ing them to these beggarly pilgrims. 



[Profanation.] 

^ Kx Ch&teaudun, in our own gardens, on 
the summit of a rocky hill overhanging the river, 
the tables for company in the linden groves, are 
composed of tombstones, with their inscriptions, 
supported by broken pillars and other ornaments 
from the churches. Near them stands a marble 
vase richly sculptured, which served as a bap- 
tismal font, or receptacle for holy water. These 
gardens and the adjacent public walks formerly 
belonged to a convent now in ruins. I could 
not help expressing my dislike of such wanton 

> There is a sMry ■oniewhere of a wncnnn put to death 
ky hnvioK roasted egfi placed under bar araipits, while 
burning hot. The nrxM were tied down, and she was 
left to perirth. This custom leems to have given the hint 
•fchecnisil/. 



profanation to our landlord ; but custom bad &• 
miliarized him to this, and many more importait 
revolutionary dangers.*' — ^Foanss, Letter* fnm 
France, vol. 2, p. 146. 



[Potper of the TWJktsA TViues.] 

** One of the tenses in the Turkish language, 
suppases in the speaker an mbsolute and predn 
knowledge of the truth of his assertion, uue- 
strictcd in any of its relations bj doubt or m- 
oertainty : it, on the oontrary, the knowledge d 
the fact be merely acquired (rom report, aai 
though supported by testimony or its own proU 
ability, be not known to the speaker from tha 
evidence of his own senses or experience, he ex- 
presses by a difl*erent inflection the modificatioi 
with which his report is to be received.'* — ^T. 
Thornton's Turkey, ^c. vol. 1, p. 40. 



[Tyranny of the Brahmin*.] 

" Thb women are happy that the Mahomet' 
ans are become masters in the Indies, to delifw 
them from the tyranny of the Brahmins, who ak 
ways desire their death, because these kdiei 
never being burnt without all their omameals 
of gold and silver about theni, and none bat 
they having power to touch their ashes, they 
fail not to pick up all that is precious firoa 
amongst them. However, the Great Mogul 
and other Mahometan Princes, having ordered 
their Governors to employ all their care in sap* 
pressing that abuse as much as lies in their 
power, it requires at present great solicitatioM 
and considerable presents, for obtaining the per- 
mission of being burnt; so that the difficoltf 
they meet with in this, secures a great maaj 
women from the infamy they would incur ia 
their caste, if they were not forced to live by a 
superior power.*' — Thsvbnot. 



[Plain Style.] 

" Mt unaffected stile retains, you see, 
Her old Frise-Cloak of young Rusticity." 

AViTHSs's Satyn, 



[Douthwaite^t Poem*.] 

*' The Barber in the Upholsterer was a por- 
trait of Douthwaite, who lived in Brownkiw 
Street, Holborn : and in order to take him off 
accurately. Woodward shaved with him for a 
considerable time. He wrote, and we believe 
published, two volumes of poems, for which his 
customers among the gentlemen of Gray's Ina 
subscribed. Often have we adoiired the totter- 
ing gait of the thin, tremulous, smirking, talka- 
tive, inconsiderate old man. Woodward^s per- 
sonification of him was correctness itself." P^ 

norama, vol. 9, p. 1064. 

A volume of his poems I take to be the book 
which I once saw in the possession of Thomai 
Wilkinson at Yanvath, very original and anus- 
la^ ikonaeaaA^ and not without its Talne u 
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I what pleasure the man derived from 
g together lines without meaning. 



[ji Coffin used at a Boat.] 

Dutch seaman being condemned for a 
lis punishment was changed, and he was 

to bo left on St. Helen's Island. This 
J person representing to himself the 

of that solitude much beyond what it 
ras, fell into a despair that made him at- 
he strangest action that ever was heard 

ere had that day been interred in the 
skind an officer of the 6hip. This sea- 
ok up the body out of the coffin, and 

made a kind of rudder of the upper 
»f it, ventured himself to sea in it. It 
ed fortunately for him to be so great a 
lat the ship lay as it were immoveable 
a league and half of the island, but his 
tions seeing so strange a kind of boat 
- on the water, imagined they saw a 
, and were not a little startled at the 
on of the man, who durst hazard himself 
ml element in three boards slightly nailed 
r, which a small wave might have over- 

though he had no confidence to be re- 
by those who had so lately sentenced him 
li. Accordingly it was put to the ques- 
lether he should be received or not, and 
ould have the sentence put in execution ; 
last they concluded in mUioremj and he 
cen aboard, and came afterwards to Hol- 
here be lived in the town of Kom, and 
to many how miraculously God had de- 
him."— Mandslslo. 



\Jluenee of Earthquakes on jSnimalt.] 

[B prescience of animals of the approach 
iquakes is a singular phenomenon," says 
[Bu, " and the more surprising to us from 
lorance by what sense they receive the 
ton. It is common to all species, partic- 
dogs, geese, and domestic fowls. The 
I of the dogs in the streets of Messina 
was so violent that they were ordered to 
id.'* — Note to Ditsertation on the Earth- 
n Caiahria, 1763. 



[jtncient Ladies^ Pomp.] 

" 'Tis a strong-limbed knave : 
ber bought him for my sister's litter, 
of women ! Coaches are too common — 
urfeit in the happiness of peace, 
lies think they keep not state enough, 
beir pomp and ease they are not borne 
nph on men's shoulders." 

Massing ek's Bondman. 



Nature teen ttith Jaumdieed Eye.] 

Rs (which is, though dim, the only glass 

all a little see the Godhead's face 



That walk with open eyes,) was hardly free 
From being chid for too much levity. 
Because her feathered quire but vainly sing 
When she does usher in the gaudy spring. 
They thought their painted plumes ill pattemi 

here. 
By which our lovers vary what they wear ; 
Whilst all her flowers that do our meads adan 
Seem but her ribbands, and for fancy worn." 

Davenant's Poem to the Earl of Orrery, 



[Incretue of Coaehet.] 

** SixTiE or seventy yeeres agoe, coaches 
were very rare In England, but at this day 
pride is so farre increased, as there be few gen- 
tlemen of any account (I meane elder brothers) 
who have not their coaches, so as the streetea 
of London are almost stopped up with them. 
Tea, they who onely respect comelinesse and 
profit, and are thought free from pride, yet have 
coaches, because they find the keeping thereof 
more commodious and profitable, then of horses, 
since two or three coach-horses will draw foure 
or five persons, besides the commodity of carry- 
ing many necessaries in a coach." — Fyrxs Mox- 
TsoN. Bom 1566, died 1614. 



[Enthutiattic Recollection of a Battle-field.] 

" Our virgins. 
Leaving the natural tremblings that attend 
On timorous maids struck pale at sight of bloo^ 
Shall take delight to tell what wounds you gave. 
Making the horror sweet to hear them sing it.— > 

And while 

The spring contributes to their art, make in 
Each garden a remonstrance of this battle. 
Where flowers shall seem to fight, and every 

plant 
Cut into forms of green artillery 
And instruments of war, shall keep alive 
The memory of this day and your great victory.** 

Shirley. The Jmpotture. 



[Charcoal.] 

" I FEAR mens censures as the charcoal sparks.'** 

Wither. Inconttaney,, 



[Sea Coal.] 

''Sea COAL is said by Luis Munoz to have 
been used by the poor as fuel, — and be men- 
tions it as one of the manifest signs of D. Lutsa's 
poverty." — Vida y Virtudet de la Venerable Ftfr- 
gen D. Lwita de Caravajal y Mendoza. 



[Conflicting Interettt.] 

" I HAVE long observed," says Sir Willtam 
Temple, '*from all I have seen, or heard, or 
read in story, that nothing is so fallacioos as to 

iCbareoal wot probably th« (\«eV«C VVaVc^vt \tt^M^ 
— «s iiWl tx Gcfty^a \ikn, uii4 ten >\vS» y«\w«v^ tiC'^^Tci. ^<«k 
could be burnt \a a cea\n\ ^iSAx^ wVCktfy^vVasnMva^^MA* 
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reason upon the counsels or ooodaot of princes 
or states, from what one conceives to be the tme 
interest of their countries: for there is in all 
places an interest of those that govern, and an- 
other of those that are governed : nay, among 
these there is an mterest of quiet men that de- 
sire to keep only what they have, and another 
of unquiet men, who desire to acquire what they 
have not, and by violent if they cannot by law- 
ful means. Therefore I never could find a bet- 
ter way of judging the revolutions of a state 
than by the personal temper and understanding, 
or passions and humours of the princes or chief 
ministers that were for the time at the head of 
aflairs/' — Memoinfrom 1672 to 1679. 



[Cart fUceuAry for the Preservation of Life, — 
Natural and Sjnrituai.] 

" Wx find by plain experience how languid 
the seeds of life, how faint the vigour either of 
heavenly influences, or of sublunary and inferior 
agents, are grown, when the life of man, which 
was wont to reach to almost a thousand years, 
is esteemed even a miraculous age if it be ex- 
tended but the tenth part of that duration. We 
need not examine the inferior creatures, which 
we find expressly cursed for the sin of man with 
thorns and briers (the usual expression of a curse 
in Scripture). If we but open our eyes and 
look about us, we shall see what pains husband- 
men take to keep the earth from giving up the 
gliost, in opening the veins thereof, in applying 
their soil and raarle as so many pills or salves, 
as so many cordials and preservatives to keep it 
alive, in laying it asleep, as it were, when it 
lyeth fallow every second or third year, that by 
any means they may preserve in it that life, 
which they see plainly approaching to its last 
gasp." — Rbtnolds's Vanity of the Creature, 



[Pope^s Crenerotity.] 

PopE^s conduct toward Gay should always be 
remembered to his honour. " I remember a let- 
ter," says Aaron Hill, " wherein he invited 
him to partake of his fortune (at that time but a 
small one), assuring him with a very unpoetical 
warmth, that as long &a himself had a shilling, 
Mr. Gay should be welcome to sixpence of it ; 
nay, to eight pence, if he could contrive but 
to live on a groat." — Hill's Worki, vol. 1, p. 
376. 



Epitaph in Pancraa Churchyard, 
Undsrnekthb this stone doth lye 
The body of Mr. Huraphrie 
Jones who was of late 
By trade a tin plate 
Worker in Barbicanne 
Well known to be a goode man 
By all his friends and neighbours too 
And paid every bodie their due 
He died in the year 1737 
Aug. 4th aged 80 his soul we hopes ia heven. 



[Rowe on thi Language of J>ryden.] 

" Rowx, if we may believe Oklmixon, vrole 
the following verses upon Dryden in a poen 
which he sent to the press, and afterwards n- 
called it to erase them before the Poem vras pniU 
ed : out of which, says Oldmixon, I copied thea. 

*^ Wit and the Laws had both the same ill fite, 
And partial Tyrants sway'd in either state ; 
HI natured Censure would bo sure to blame 
An alien wit of independent fame, 
While Bayee grown old and hardened in o&oos 
Was sufi*ered to write on in spite of sense : 
Baokt by his friends the Invauder brought tkng 
A crew of foreign words into oar tongue. 
To ruin and enslave the free bom English soog; 
Still the prevailing faction propt his throoe, 
And to fotir volumes let his plays ran on." 



[Richard Casur de Lion and the Bee Hifa.] 

*^ In the metrical Romance of Richard Ccnr 
de Lion it is said that he took thirteen ship-loads 
of bee-hives with him : which when he besieged 
Acre, he threw from a mangonel into the tovD. 
The Saracens were much annoyed by this, and 
said, 

King Richard was full fell 
When his flies biten so well. 

" There must have been some inoonvenienctt 
in charging a machine with such instroments 
of oflence." — Ellis's SpecimenM of Eng. MeL 
Rom. vol 2, pp. 202, 223. 



[Jch€9^J DitayUabU.] 
'^ A SUDDEN and a swift disease 
First on thy heart, Life's chiefest fort, does seiie, 
And then on all the suburb vitals preys : 
Next it corrupts thy tainted blocxi 
And scatters poison through its purple flood. 

Sharp jicheM in thick troops it sends, 
And pain which like a rack the nerves extends.^' 
Oldham's Pindarique to the mefnory of 
Mr. Charles Morwent. 



[Boring out the eye (tf a Cyclops.] 
" Ta le corre del ojo sangre ardlente, 
Ya lo quema la llama los dos parpados, 
Ya la ceja y pestanas le chamusca, 
Ya yerve con cl fuego la nineta, 
De la suerte que quando algun coete 
Sale del bra9o del mo^nelo looo 
Las noehe de San Juan, o de San Pedro, 
O en Valencia leal la alegre noohe 
Del Martir San Dionis, honor de Athenas, 
Que con lengua de fuego Xi pronuncia, 
Assi del gran gigante el ojo ardiendo 
Entrando en el la estaca rechinava." 

Los Jimantts ds Ttmd. 



[Peat Water,] 
"Tiik antiseptic prc^rty of peat is very 
TtmaxkabV^. Not onl^ are the horns of animals, 
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extinct for many centaries, preserved in it to 
the present day, bat timber and even human 
bodies remain a long time without exhibiting 
any signs of decay when buried in peat. This 
quality is communicated in a very considerable 
degree to the brown coloured water which flows 
from it. Captain Cook having to water his ship 
on the coast of Terra del Fuego, was obliged 
for this purpose to have recourse to a brook, the 
water of which was of reddish hue, like that 
which runs from the turf bogs in England. This 
DO doubt was moss water. He was at first 
sospioious of its quality and used it sparingly ; 
but after having it long aboard, and in warm 
climates, it proved the best water he took in 
daring the whole climate. It would appear 
from his account that it never became putrid ; 
and it is highly probable that moss water, or 
water artificially impregnated with peat, would 
be more salutary and remain longer unchanged, 
especially in the hot latitudes, than any other 
river or standing water whatever." — Annital 
Rkvikw, 2. 711. TVam. of the Highland 5o- 
fiefy, voL 2. 



[OM Water.] 

''The wholesomeness and delicacy of the 
water," says Techo, speaking of Chili, *' which 
runs through veins of gold, is in great esteem 
among the frugal Spaniards, though I cannot 
deny but the veins of gold themselves are much 
more valuable to most of them." 



[CofitpariMm of Mines to Trta. 

" Mines were considered as trees of which 
the veins are branches — and though experience 
had shown that the deeper they dug the poorer 
the vein became, still they believed that the root 
would be the richest part-*«omo tronco y ma- 
nantial de todas las vetas."— Acosta, 1. 4, c. 8. 



[Jtfodem California.] 

*' Tvx heard those say that travel to the West 
Whence this beloved metal is encreast, 
That in the places where such minerals be 
Is neither grass, nor herb, nor plant, nor tree. 
And like enough ; — for this at home I find 
Those who too earnestly employ the mind 
About that trash, have hearts, I dare uphold 
As barren u the place where men dig gold." 

Withe a, Satyr 8. 



[Improvement in Lighthoiuue.'] 

Sn Joseph Senhousb has suggested, in the 
Naval Chronicle for November 1808, two ma- 
terial improvements in Light Houses. First, 
that every reflecting light should have a differ- 
ent colour, by which it would be immediately 
identified, as soon as seen. Secondly, that, fifty, 
sixty, or one hundred feet below the great light, 
there should be four oar five others of a smaller 
size, to be teen a few leagues off at sea. When 



these were not perceivable, the seaman would 
know he was far from land. When any one of 
them was in view, he need only take the angle 
of altitude between it and the greater one, and 
in a table, calculated beforehand, he would find 
his distance from the lighthouse by a very easy 
and expeditious method, sufficiently exact for 
his purpose. 



[ Water turned Green at Serampore^ 22nd May, 

1810.J 

^ "Serampore, 22nd May, 1810. 
" The only news I have to communicate to 
you, is an extraordinary event which took place 
here a few days ago. The water in our tank, 
which I have known there thirty-four years, 
changed suddenly to the colour of dark green, 
and an immense quantity of fish, many of them 
weighing from ten to eighteen seers, floated 
dead on the surface of it. Some few were taken 
out by the natives, and carried away ; the re- 
mainder were transported by hackey loads and 
buried, or applied to the purposes of manure. 
This strange occurrence is attributed by most 
people to the recent earthquake, which I under- 
stand was felt in Calcutta." — Panorama, vol. 9, 
p. 974. 



[Loadttone an Amulet againet the Gout.] 

" Herey HiifpB Pellt, Esq., of Upton, in 
the county of Essex, wears constantly a piece 
of loadstone sewed in a little flannel case, sus- 
pended from a black ribbon round his neck, next 
his skin. It is about two inches long, about an 
inch and half broad, and of the thickness of two- 
tenths of an inch. Mr. Pelly, who is a gentle- 
man advanced in years, says, that he used to be 
laid up annually for three or four months with 
a violent fit of the gout. He read in some old 
book that the wearing of a magnet next the 
skin was a sure preservative against that most 
excruciating and enfeebling disease. He knew 
that soD^ of the finest and most powerful mag- 
nets in the world were found in the province of 
Golconda. He employed an agent in India to 
procure him one from thence, and the stone he 
wears was actually brought from the mountains 
of Golconda. ■ Its magnetic virtue is very great. 
It was shown to Nairn and Blunt, who chipped 
it into a wearable shape, and those gentlemen 
said that they never haid seen a finer. He made 
them k present of the irregular fragments. It 
much resembles a piece of slate, such as school- 
boys learn to cypher on. Mr. Pelly says, he 
now and then haa some slight twinges, which 
only serve to remind him of the terrible parox- 
ysms to which he once was subject. It hap- 
pened by accident, one day, when dressings that 
he omitted to hang his amulet about his neck .- 
another and another day passes, and he began 
to think that after several years had elapsed 
without a fit, the magnet had altered his veiy 
system, and rendered him intangible b^ ^i^atoaL. 
One night, YiowtNwc^ \a wi^kA\BkVn:t&Ho^^ >^ 
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dreams of teoarity were dissipated in a moment. 
He called for his safeguard, and threw it aboat 
his neck. He escaped with a slight attack ; and 
kas never been without his piece of kMuktone 
ever since : He wears it night and day, and 
enjoys perfect freedom from all the pains in- 
flicted by his old enemy. We have heard this 
story from such unquestionable' testimony, that 
we feel it a duty to give it to the world as we 
heard it, word for word." — Panorama^ vol. 7, 
p. 699. 



[FlieM^ Jniipatky to the Magnet.] 

" A PKBSoif having an artificial magnet sus- 
pended from the wall of his study, with a piece 
of iron adhering to it, remarked for several 
years that the flies in the room though they 
frequently placed themselves on other iron arti- 
cles, never settled on the artificial magnet : and 
even that if they approached it they in a moment 
again removed from it to some distance."—^ 
VoioT^s Jtmrfiai. 



[Vie Bandit and the Red BoottJ] 

" The Chief of a very desperate gang of 
lianditti who had amassed considerable wealth 
was taken by a soldier and conducted to the 
Governor of the province at Ekalerinoslaf. Great 
reward had been oflfered for the person of this 
man ; and it was supposed he would, of course, 
be immediately knouted. To the astonishment 
of the soldier who had been the means of his 
apprehension, a few days only had elapsed 
when he received a visit from the robber : He 
had been able to bribe the Grovemor sufficiently 
to procure his release, in consequence whereof 
he had been liberated from confinement. ' Tou 
have caught me,' said he, addressing the soldier, 
' this time ; but before you set out upon another 
expedition in seareh of me I will accommodate 
you with a pair of red boots for the journey.' 
Boots made of red leather are commonlv worn 
in the Ukraine : but to give a man a pair of red 
boots, according to the saying of the Tartars, is 
to cut the skin round the upper part of bis legs, 
and then cause it to be torn off by the feet. 
This species of torture the banditti are said to 
practise, as an act of revenge : in the same 
manner, the Americans scalp the heads of their 
enemies. With this terrible threat, he made 
his escape ; and no further inquiry was made 
after him, on the part of the police. The un- 
daunted soldier, finding the little confidence that 
oould be placed in his commander determined 
to take the administration of justice into his 
own hands, and once more adventured in pursuit 
of the robber, whose flight bad spread terror 
through the country. Afler an undertaking full 
of danger, he found him in one of the little 
subterranean huts in the midst of the Steppes. 
Entering this place with pistols in his hand, 
'Tou promised me,' said he, 'a pair of red 
boots ; I am come to be measured for them !' 
With these words, he discharged one of his 



pistols, and killing the robber od the spot, re. 
turned to his quarters." — Cxjuulk's TVomU^'hL 
1, p. 594. 



[ISUsome Compliment of Gitmez Mamriqm i^ 

TogtaiuM.] 

In the lamentation which Gomez Mannqv 
composed for the death of the Marques de Sis- 
tillana, Faith is introduced mourning the hm 
of this prelate among her other losses. Sk 
pays him the singular compliment of sayin|r,tkBl 
if the whole Bible were now to be made, hi 
could have composed it. 

El Tottado fuefue Obispo de JtvUa, 

Lloro el pilar primero 

ttvUenee que perdi, 
el qual bastara tenero^ 
aun en el tiempo de enero^ 

para sottener a me. 
No creo de thef^ogia 
tone Auguttin mas sabia; 

puer la biblia toda entera 

se por hazer ettuviera 
de nuevo la compomiay 
Cancionero General. Setnlle, 1540, S. 31. 

See OmniantLj vol. 1, p. 196. 



[Red Haired Ttmper.] 

" M. Sauvan," says D'Aaviaux (torn. 5, p. 
489), '* n'oublia rien pour nous donner det mar- 
ques de son bon caur^ quoique pour Vordimaxn 
on dite qu*il en fait peu attendre d*un homme de 
ion poil, ear U etoit rousseau : mais les Twa vA 
obtervty et peut^etre bien d^autres avec eux^ pt 
les rousseaux tont tons bons ou tous maatrau; 
quHls sont bons quand ils sont gras, matt qu^Hi 
ne valent rien quand ils sont maigres.^^ 



[Freth Water taken at Sea, at the Month df 

Great Rivere.\ 

" It is an ordinary thing in several places to 
take up fresh water at sea, against the montii 
of some river, where it floats above the silt 
water ; but we must dip but a little way dovB, 
for sometimes if the bucket goes but a foot 
deep, it takes up salt Water with the fresh."— 
Dampiek. 



[Expense of Mining.\ 

" The outlay in opening a mine is so oon- 
siderable, that the Spanish Americans had a pro- 
verbial sajring, que para una mina et mtmtttr 
otra mtna." — P. Andres Pebxz de Ribas, p. 4. 



[jincient Sewers of Merida.\ 

" There were sewers also at Merida, aococB< 
ing to the fabulous Chronicle of King Rodrigo, 
— ^which may possibly in this point be correct, 
de cada casa^ it says, talia un caino so tierra ; jf 
entravan todos los camos en tm camo granit, qm 
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atna en coda eaUe par do corrian las aguas de la 
Buvia. E assimitmo toda la tuzUdad, y por etia 
guisa no hallarian ninguma de Uu collet suziat,^^ 
— ^P. 2, c. 166. 



[Erron of Big Books.] 

'* Capillitium Veneris, in Physiology, de- 
notes a meteor appearing in the air, in form of 
fine threads resembling a spider's web. 

** Some think that the Capillitium Veneris 
derives its origin from a oload. The watery 
parts of which having been exhaled by the 
sun's heat, only the earthy and salphureous 
parts are left behind, which shoot into this 
figure. It is sometimes also found hanging 
about woods and coppices, or even extended on 
the ground, like a fine net, frequently mistaken 
for spiders' webs." — Rebs's Cyclopedia. 

It b marvellous that such an article should 
be found in such a work ! 



[ Why Oold-teekers are Disappointed.] 

** The Negroes of Bambouk account for the 
disappointment so oflen experienced by those 
who mine for gold by a curious superstition. 
They think the gold is an evil Spirit, which 
delights in tormenting those who love it, and 
therefore frequently shifts its phice." — Duband's 
Voyage to Senegal^ c. 17. 



[J WeUh Bidding.] 

"Feb. 4, 1809. 
''As we intend to enter the matrimonial 
State on Friday the 3d day of March next, we 
are encouraged by our friends to make a Bid- 
ding on the occasion, the same day at our 
dwelling-house, called Ty'n-y-flynnon, in the 
parish of Llanddewi-abcrarth, when and where 
the favour of your good company is humbly 
solicited, and whatever donation you will be 
pleased to bestow on either of us that day, 
will "he cheerfully received, warmly acknowl- 
edged, and readily repaid, whenever applied for, 
on a similar occasion, by 

Your very humble servants, 

David Jenkins, 
Maky Evans. 

" The young man desires that all giils of the 
above Nature due to his late Father may be 
returned to him on the said day, and will bo 
thankful with his mother and brothers for all 
Gifts conferred on him. Also the young wom- 
an's Father and Mother desire that all gifts of 
the above Nature due to them may be returned 
to the young woman on the above day, and 
will be thankful for all favours conferred on the 
young woman 
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the Emperor Bodolphus offered 11,000 ducats, 
Liber Passionis Domini Nostri Jesu Ckristi^ 
cum figuris et caracteribus ex ntdla materia com- 
poeitie. This Book of the Passion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with figures and characters not 
made of any materials whatever. This book, 
it is recently ascertained, is in the possession of 
the family of the Princes de Ligne. It contains 
twenty-four leaves of vellum, on which not the 
smallest trace is apparent on inspection : but 
when a leaf is strongly pressed against the blue 
paper with which the book is interleaved, the 
characters become visible, as also the outlines 
of the figures, which are executed with the 
most laborious finishing. The work is attrib- 
uted to the time of Henry the Seventh, between 
1458 and 1 509."— Patwrama, vol. 10, p. 1117. 

I suppose the characters and figures are 
scraped, so as to render the vellum more or 
less transparent in those parts. 



[Nothing New under the Sun.] 

" Great wits to madness nearly are allied." 

Seneca said this eighteen centuries ago — iVw/- 
lum magnum ingenium abtque mixtura dementia 
est, and Aristotle said it before him. 



Genovefte dura Mater. 

"Si medicis adhibenda fides, prsmolle cere- 
brum 
Protecti dura matre, piaque sumus : 
At cum te, Genovefa, sacris proCul sedibns 
arcet, 
Dura tibi tantum, non pia Mater erat." 

Santel, jSnnus Sacer. Jan. 3. 



[Liber Pcationis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi.] 

'^ Great doubts have been entertained as to 
the existence of a book, for which it is affirmed 



[Carvajal and the Poisoned Jlrrows.] 

" One day, being Sunday, ten or twelve boys 
of the same school with me, whose fathers were 
Spaniards, and mothers Indians, all of us under 
the age of twelve years, walking abroad to 
pl&y, we espied the quarters of Carvajal in the 
field ; at which we all cried. Let us go and see 
Carvajal, and being come to the place, we per- 
ceived that the quarter hanging there was his 
thigh, very fat, stinking, and green with cor- 
ruption. Hereupon one of the boys said, that 
none of them durst go and touch him. Some 
said yes, some said no ; with which they divided 
into two parties, but none durst come near it, 
until one boy, called Bartholomew Monedero, 
more bold and unlucky than the rest, How, said 
he, dare not I ? and with that ran and thrust 
his middle finger cleat through the quarter*, 
upon which we all ran fiom him and cried, 
* Oh the stinking rascal I oh the stinking rogue I 
Carvajal is coming to kill yon for being so bold 
with him.' But the boy ran down to the water, 
and washed his finger very well, and rubbed it 
with dirt, and so returned Vvotci^. "YViA t^rtsx 
day, being 'Mlonda.'}) Ykft Q«JEDki^ \» ^'^ v2qs*Jv"w\^ 
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his finger yery mooh swelled, and looked as if 
he wore the thumb of a glove upon it : towards 
the evening his whole hand was swelled up to 
his very wrijit; and next day, being Tuesday, 
the swelling was come up to bis very elbow, so 
that he was then forced to tell his father of it, 
and conlbss how it came. For remedy of which, 
physicians being called, they bound a string 
very strait above the swelling, and scarified 
his hand and arm, applying other antidotes and 
remedies thereunto : notwithstanding which, and 
all the care they could use, the boy was very 
near death ; and though at length he recovered, 
yet it was four months afterwards before he 
could take a pen in his hand to write. And 
thus, as the temper of Carvajal was virulent 
and malicious in his life time, so was his flesh 
noxious after his death, and gives us an experi- 
ment in what manner the Indians empoisoned 
their arrows/* — Gakcilasso. 



[Thi Poet Ckapmtm,] 

" ' Tu true that Chapman^s reyerend tabes 

must 
Lie rudely mingled with the vulgar dust, 
Cause careful heirs the wealthy only have 
To build a glorious bauble o'er the grave. 
Yet do I not despair some one may be 
So seriously devout to poetry, 
As to translate his reliques, and find room 
In the warm church to build him up a tomb : 
Sinoe Spenser hath a stone; and Drayton's 

brows 
Stand petrefied in the wall, with laurel boaghi 
Yet, girt about, and nigh wise Henry's bene 
Old Chaucer got a marble (or his yerse. 
So courteoos is Death } Death poets brings 
So high a pomp to lodge them with their 

kings.'' 

Habdiotos. 
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FOR THE HISTORY OF MANNERS AND 
LITERATURE IN ENGLAND. 



*^ Bn^y a point de ekemim trop hmg d qui mareke lentement, et mbm f « preuer. H n*y a point 
d^mantages trop 6loign6t d qui t*y pripare par la patience^ — La Bruters. 



" I AM resdiiig the Saxon Clironiele. The Poems incorporated in it are mncb more difficult than 
the prose ; bat I mnat have more insight into the language before I can explain the cause. When 
I shall have finished this, I mean to begin upon the Gothic Gospels, and then to the Edda — ^I shall 
then be able to see what there is on the Mennesingers, and the old German Metrical Bomances and 
then I shall need no farther preparation for beginning the History of English Mannen and Litera- 
tore : subjects which I think may wdl be combined, because it is chiefly in the latter that the 
former are preserved."— if5. Letter from SouTBXi>to Rickmah, 9tk September, 1823. 

** For more than twenty years I have marked every passage in my reading which related to the 
History of Manners in this Country— with a distant view of composing a Wprk on this subject— 
and doubting whether it had better be blended with, or distinct firom a History, of English Litera* 
tore. The Notes which I have made for this purpose are very numeroos— -in all the old Foetfy 
sod Flays ^ which I have had, not a passage has escaped me ; probably so large a OoUeetioD hat 
never before been made with this view.** — M8^ Letter from Soutuet to RicxxAir, Zltt JunCt 1835. 



1 This •xtnunrdinarf CoOaoliOB is rappoied to bt loit. Poniblj it was dastrojed with Mm* oCli«r MSS. bj fiw. 
Th« Editor hM ma it more than once, xmaj jtmn ago.* It was in a 4to Tolame. Namarooa Extncta from Old Foetfy 
aad Old Plajs will be found in tbia Collection, but tke one aUoded to was from tbe Dnuna only. Peibaps wbat related 
to MaiuMTS and Uteratars was engrafted in tbe present CoUeotion. J W W. 
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COLLECTIONS 

FOR THE HISTORY OF MANNERS AND LITERA- 
TURE IN ENGLAND. 



Sritons. 

ScTTHXD-CHAUOTs weTO ii86d by the Per- 
in Alexander's time. Darius had two 
himdred at the battle of Arbela. I suppose the 
chariots of iron meatioiied in the book of Judges 
were of the same kind. Egyptians oniformly in 
war chariots — in their temples — porsue horse- 
men.— Captain Mangles, p. 150. 



TuRNaa (3d edit. yoL 1, p. 40) — "the Kim- 
merians dwelt in sabterraneoos habitations, com- 
monicating by trenches. These dwellings they 
called Argillas, according to Ephoros, and Argal 
in Welsh still means a covert, a place covered 
over.*' Bat T. has not noticed that the Britons 
had " covered ways or lines of commanioation 
from one town to another, some of which are 
still visible on the Wiltshire Downs.'' — Sia R. 
HoAKs's jSncient Wiltshire^ p. 19. See, also, 
6. Dtbr of Exeter*a Comm. vpon Richard of 
Cintuuter, for an aooomt of the excavations of 
Black Down, p. 161. 



island they woald sorely take their money vritii 
them. 



Britain. — Loegria, at least-, seems to have 
been thoroughly Romanized by Agricola. " Jam 
vero principum filios liberaUbos artibos emdire, 
et ingenia Britannoram stodiis Gallorom ante- 
ferre, ot qui mode lingoam Romanam abnoe- 
baot, elo(![aeBtiam concupiscerent. Inde etiam 
habitus nostri honor, et frequens toga ; paulla- 
dm<iae discetsom ad delinimenta vitiorum, porti- 
e«s et balnea, et conviviorum elegantiam, idque 
apad imperitos hnmanitas vocabatur, cum pars 
aerritutis esset.'' — ^Tacitus Jgric. 

CrfLDAS also says "that Britain might have 
been more properly called a Roman than a Brit- 
ish island, so much did the Latin language and 
maBaara prevail." 



The Romans " all along their own highvniys 
and open stations left much greater quantities 
of this hidden treasure than has been ever yet 
discovered. For it was not only accidentally 
dropped, byt industriously secur^ before they 
fought ; and when at last they deserted the 
island, they buried their money in hopes of an 
opportunity to return and raise it up." — Ken- 
nbtt's Parochial Jintiquities^ p. 14. 

Here he must be wrong. When they left the 



Whitaker says upon this subject, '^greis 
of coin are never fioond in or near the 
Roman stations : but almost always near sons 
line of march, where sudden surprises might be 
expected. On the contrary; within the pre- 
cincts of the greater stations, small brass is 
foond scattered in such pr of o^o p , that it caa 
scarcely be conceived not to have been som 
like seed, by that provident and vain glorious 
people, as an evidence to future ages of their 
presence and power in the remoter provinces. 
Should the sites of our great towns, in the revo- 
lutions of ages, be tuned op by the pkMsgh, how 
few in comparison would be the coins of En- 
gland scattered beneath the surface. Desiga, I 
think, there must have been in these dispersions. 
The practise of scattering the MttMolia in their 
games, will not account for a fact so general is 
their greater stations."— iVbfef to JHu9€tum Than' 
byafmm^ p. 1. 



The Welsh, like the Runic remains, are ex- 
tremely difficult, even to their own antiquaiiaos. 
Proof of their genuine antiquity, in boQi cases, 
I think. But the cause of this difficulty ap- 
pears to be extreme mdeneas in the Riuic, and 
extreme refinement in the Welsh. 



Much as the Britons sufiered frtim the R^v 
mans and Saxons, it vras nothing oompared to 
what the latter su£bred from the Daaes, and 
more especially from the Nornmns. 
was truly an iron oonquest. 



Spence in his Inquiry (p. 260) thinks that 
after the Anglo Saxons had established them- 
selves, there was a considerable in- or rather 
re-flux of Britons. The laws imply somethiog 
which supports this opinion. 



" He built a Palace of the finest oak, 
, A white Palace close by the road side, 
And then did the Lion of Berfibrdd rest" 
Elegy on Davydd op Gruffydd, op Ik- 
vydd ap Llewelyn of OretfonH *jr 
Gytham Owain. 
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BuTAXinci belli ezkos ezpeoUtor ; oonsUt 
aditus iDsulaB esse momtos mirificis moli- 
IniB : etiam illud jam cognitom est, neque ar- 
geoti scmpulam esse aliom in ilia insnla, neqae 
nllam ^»em pnsdie nisi ex manoipiis ; ex quibiis 
nullos pQto te Uteris ant musicts eroditos ex- 
pectare.'' — Cicbko, Ep. ttd Attieum, Ep, 16. 



A CLSAR inferenoe drawn from Cesar, that 
the people knew the use of letters,— «lse why 
should the Dniids have forbidden their doctrines 
to be written, — but because they were like their 
wortt^ sQOcessors the Romish priests desirous 
of ooDoealing the records which might be ex* 
•mined to thehr prejudice.— -fltcn^. Rxy. Hi- 
BSjui. p. 1, ProUg, XXX. 



- Bblatucadxx, Titires, and Magon, are Brit- 
ish local Gods, who are commemorated on sev- 
ral altars found in Cumberland and Northumber- 
land. A Nymph Goddess, Briganta, was also 
worshipped in these parts. A figure found in 
Annaadale, represents her with a mural crown, 
and attributes somewhat resembling those of 
Minerva. — Surtkes' Hittory o/Jht/rham^ yd. 1. 



Tbx Saxons were two hundred yean before 
they could separate the North Britons from 
thoee of Wales, by the conquest of Lancashire. 
—Ibid. yol. 2. 



A1.TAX8 to Yitires are very common in the 
North. Was he supposed (see Horsley in loco) 
to clear the country of boars and toads ? an odd 
conjunction of business. The toad, however, 
was magical from the days of Camdia to Ben 
Jonson's witches, and frequently appears on 
I. yd. 2, p. 299. 



At Lanchester the bust of a strange idol was 
found with a round face, half owl, half human, 
and ears like the strix olus. — ^Ibid. vol. 2, p. 
307. 



An inscription Jovi Serapi, dug up at Kirkby 
Thor in Westmoreland.— ^Gent. Magazuu^ vol. 
8, referred to. 



Thx Rev. E. A. Bray having in 1 810 ascended 
Tixen Tor at Dartmoor, through a natural fis- 
sure of the rook, discovered on the top three 
basins cut in the granite. — Mrs. Brat, Note to 
FUz of Fitz-Fordy vol. 1, p. 37. 



Marcus Aktohiitus obliged the Quadi and 
Marcomanni to supply bim with a large body 
of troops, whom he immediately sent into Britain. 
— GisBoii, yoL 1, p. 24. JfOe Ibid. p. 381. 



" Thx Stone of Faith is an octagonal stone 
perforated, of a size fitted to the reception of 
the hands and cubits of those who were sworn 
at the altar on eovenaats of all sorts, among the 
ancient Gaels and Soots, a custom coeval with 
the Druidical rites."— Lord Buchan. "He 
found one with the date of 1000 in the reign of 
King Griim.'' — ^Nichols's lUutt, p^ 506-7. 



"Text worshipped Devils, whose picUuea 
remained in the days of Gildas, within and 
without the decayed walls of their cities, drawn 
with deformed (aces (no doubt done to the life, 
according to their terrible apparitions), so that 
such ug^ shapes did not woo, but fright people 
into adoration of them." — ^Fullxr's Church Hi9- 
(ory, b. 1, c. 1. 



Ths measures of our Druidical temples are 
observed to iall easily and naturally into the 
scale of the andent Phenioian or Hebrew cubit. 
But they will not admit of the standard measure 
of Greece, Rome, or any western nation, with- 
out being divided and broken into infinite and 
trifling fractions. — Enquiry imto th€ Patriarchal 
and Druidical Rtl. by William Cooxb, Rictor 
of OWmry and Dedmarton, Jf. i{«view, August 
1754, yd. 11, p. 86. 



British BathtU. 
Barbara de pictis veni bascanda Britannia, 
Sed me jam mavult decere Roma suam. 

Martial, 1. 14, ep. 97. 



For Rome he tells us in right pompons tone, 
From barbarous British baskets formed her ovra. 
Bishop's Pomm, vd. 1, p. 276. 



Colb's Pitts, near Little Coxvill, Berks, two 
hundred and seventy-4hree in number, and lying 
pretty close to each other. James Barrin^rton 
supposes this to have been a considerable city 
of the Britons, oontaining at five souls in each 
pit, nearly fourteen hundred inhabitants.— Jf. 
Review^ voL 74, p^ 268. Archaol. vd. 7. 



BaxonB. 

Oswald, King of Northumbria, haying become 
a Christian during his abode as a fugitive in 
Scotland, sent thither for a Priest to instruct bis 
people after his return, and established Saint 
Ardaa, who came at his desire, as Bishop in 
Lindeslam. ^^ Ubi pulcherrimo s8Bpe spectaoulo 
contigit, ut evangeiizante Antistite, qui Anglo- 
mm linguam perfecte non noverat, ipse Rex 
suis Duoibus ac ministris interpres verbi existeret 
cflslestis; quia nimimm tam longo exilii sui tem- 
pore linguam Scotorum. \bxii ^kVccw^ ^^v^^x^sL^*^ 
Tto NoxtiiumVjmna VSaau Ni«t^ Ns^xxxMiNft^V^ ^ 
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Gaelic Miatioiuury. — ^Bbdk, lib. 3, cap. 3. jteta 
88. Feb. torn. 3, p. 22. 



FmAif, Ardu'i g o eocwor et Lindeefiini, — 
built in the island ^^eoclesiam Epiicopi aede 
oongmam. Qoam tamen more SooConun non 
de lapide, sed de robore aecto totam compoanit, 
atqne amndine texit. — Sed et Epitoopns looi 
ipaioB Eadberht, ablati amndine, plnmbi laminis 
earn totam, hoo est, et tectum et ipsos qaoqoe 
parietes ejus oooperire onraTit."— Bkdb, lib. 3, 
eap. 25. Ibid. 

Eadbkkht was made Bishop 688. Finan 
who oame from looa died about 660. 

Thb Bath in common nse, even in Conyents. 
Life of Saint Oswald who died 992. jicta 88. 
Feb. torn. 3, p. 754. 

SHxar milked. Bbdb in the life of Saint 
Easterwin, Jcta 88. March, torn. 1, p. 653. 
This Saint used to lay aside his rank, when 
minister of King Egfred, and work with the 
other Monks in Uie most menial services of the 
Monast^ at Weremoath, — 'Wentilare com eis 
et tritnrare, oves vitolasqae mnlgere, in pistrino, 
in horto, in ooqninA, in cnnotis monasterii ope- 
ribos jnoondos et obediens gaoderet ezerceri." 
The grinding most have been by a hand mill. 
-^^jicta 88. March, tom. .1, 764. An Angel 
used to help the Irish Saint Senan, while he 
worked at the mill by night, doing every thing 
by the light of his own phosphorescent fingers. 

SAnrr CoHSTAiinifs, a King of Cornwall in 
the sixth Century, upon the death of his wife 
gives up his kingdom to his son, sails to Ireland, 
enters a Monastery, and serves it for seven years, 
carrying grain to the mill and acting as miller. 
A mill certainly is meant here, not grinding by 
hand. ¥nien he is discovered by being over- 
heard in a solikiqny, the Monks take him into 
the house litteraa dotetu, and make him a Priest, 
after which he becomes a Martyr.— -.ieta 88. 
Maroh, tom 2, p. 64. 

A OBRTAiH King Mark of Cornwall (ut opi- 
nor) in the sixth Century, roled over people who 
spake four languages, — "cojus imperii domina- 
tus leges dabat quatuor gentibus luiguarumyo- 
fnine' dissidentibus." This was in the days of 
Saint Paul de Leon. What could these languages 
have been ? Cornish. Some Gallic dialect of 
the Keltic perhaps spoken in the ScQlies? Latin, 
among some descendants of the Romans. He- 
brew? Did the Jews settle at Maraiion as 
early as this? — Irish (Gaelic, spoken by some 
ooknists from Ireland? Or some Teutonic 
speech, the language of borderers who were for 
a time subject to Cornwall? — ^Ibid. p. 114. 

Or Saint Patrick it is said "in quatuor lin- 
guis Britannio& videKoet, Hibemic&, Gallio& 

^**runm^fdns,P&itt. OnomMLld«flt,8enDObidqiioa 
— •' M4«Tiini Lanoon in v.-a. W. W. 



et Latin& peritus et expeditas erat.^* — Ibid, 
p. 577. 



Saiht Guthi^c (Ooodlnck?). "Nonpoe- 
rorum lascivias, noi^ gamila matrooanun dcli> 
ramenta, non vanas vulgi labulas, non rurioola- 
rum bardigiosos vagitus, non (alsidica paruito- 
mm frivola, non variarom volocrum divenw 
orooitus, ut adsolet iUa »tas, imitabatnr.''— lb. 
April, tom. 2, p. 39. 



'^ Ai.li, sBCulari ambitione deposita, cingmbm 
aehmmi, atque sub ejus disciplina, vitam simolet 
habitam mutaturi, aocedunt.'' — OsBuas, Ftta 
8aint E^gi. Ibid. p. 632. 



DKsoBimoH of Dunatan, and his authority.— 
Ibid. p. 633. 



RaouijiR beggars in his time ; he lived firom 
954 to 1012. He exhorts Christians to kara 
charity to their brethren from the Jew and the 
Pagan. — ^Ibid. p. 634. 



Whxh the Danes murdered Saint Elpbege. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it vras by stoning and 
boning him, — ** lapidibns, ossibus, bovinis oapi- 
tibus obniunt," according to Hoveden, Florence 
of Worcester, Simeon of Durham and Gervese ; 
— -"lapidibus et ossibus bovinis," according to 
Brompton and Dioetus. — Ibid. p. 641. 



It seems scarcely possible that the South 
Saxons should not have knovm how to catck 
any other fish than eels, till Saint Wilfred 
taught them, circiter a.d. 700. — Ibid. tom. 3, 
p. 305. 



FnsT Nunnery founded in the seventh Cen- 
tury by Saint Erkonwald, Bishop of London, a 
descendant of Ofla, at Berking, for his sister 
Saint Ethelberga.— Ibid. p. 781. 



Saiht Johh of Beverley,— eubduxit primo 
manum ferulsB Theodori Archipr»sulis Canta, 
cnjus dootrinis ao cura erat institutus. — ^Ibid. 
May, tom. 2, p. 169. ~ 

FoLCAXD, the Monk of Canterbury, who 
wrote this life, is supposed to have lived in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor. 



MxDiOAL notions concerning the influence 
of the Moon and the Tide in diseases. — ^Ibid. 
p. 170. 



^^ t^ou \i^»mk^rexh«ribus^ quia mdia adhnc est. 
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aeribns, pedam tantam in qaibus duritia inest 
calli, toosione cultelli castigemus/' This is 
what some Devils say concerning D. AJcoinas 
Levita, because in his youth he liked Virgil 
better than the Psalms. May it be inferred 
that paring the heels, so as to render the boy 
onable to walk without pain till the callus had 
grown again, was a common punishment milder 
than flogging ? — ^Ibid. torn. 4, p. 336. 



" Trbs dies et noctes sunt, in quibus si vir 
natus fuerit, corpus ejus sine duliio integrum 
manet usque in diem judicii ; hoc est in 6 ka- 
lend. Februarii, et 3 kalend. et idus Februarii, 
et suum mysterium mirabile est valde.'^ — Bsde, 
torn. 1, p. 397. 



In Bkdk's Tetrastica for the months, the fol- 
lowing directions are worthy of notice : — 

January. — '* Reflci grato sspe liquore jubet,*' 
nad the warm bath is reoommended. 

September. — " Tunc etiam presso pascere 
laote caprsD.'' " Neo tuus externum vitet aro- 
ma cibus.^' 

November. — " Esse salutaris perhibetur 
mulsa Novembri, Gingiber, et Dulsi fissile melle 
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' December. — " Cinnameoque tuns fragrat 
odore calix." — ^Tom. 1, pp. 214-26. 



Wbat kind of mead was this which Dunstan 
increased by miracle at a feast given by Ethe- 
fleda to the king, — potus qui mellis ac myrti 
aspergine conficitur ? — jieta 8S, May, tom. 4, 
p. 364. 



At Dunstan's funeral the people cut their 
iaoes, he was borne into the church *' sub im- 
mense murmure lugentium populorum, feretrum 
densissime ambientium, fiKcies suas cfifMcanttum, 
palmis sese ferientium, atque amaris vocibus, 
ben, hen, carissime Pater, clamantinm." — ^Ibid. 
p. 376. 



How are we to account for the compleat 
conquest which the Saxon language efieoted in 
England ? Every where eke where the North- 
em nations established ihemselves in the Roman 
dominions, a mixed speech was produced. The 
proportion of the conquerors to the conquered 
seems insufficient to explain this. Previous cir- 
cumstances however had greatly thinned the 
population. The braver part of the British 
population fought manfully, and segregated 
themselves. The colonists no doubt employed 
slaves, and in all likelihood those slaves were 
of Tentonio raoe, akin to the conquerors. 



LiFB of Saint Aldhehn, Bishop of Sherbum. 
.^cto S8, May, torn. 6, p. 77. 



( A Scotch tutor occasioned the foundation of 
Malrasbuty, so named after him. — ^Ibid. p. 79. 

Aldhelm the first Englishman who wrote 
upon metre. — ^Ibid. p. 79. 

Grjbci involuti, Romani splendidi, Angli 
pompatice djctare solent. — Ibid. p. 80. 

Books bought from France for sale, — a com- 
pleat Bible among them. — ^Ibid. p. 82. 

In A sent for two Greek masters from Athens. 
Ibid. p. 85. 

Aldhklm was a Hebrew scholar. — ^Ibid. p. 
85. 

Aldhklm— Oldhelm— Oldham. . 

His preaching upon the Bridge. — ^Ibid. pp. 
85-79. 

Relaxation of the Monks in his days. — ^Ibid. 
86. 



PicTURK of England by Goceline. Ibid. 
38Q. Chesnut woods, vineyards, pearls, good 
goldsmiths, famous embroiderers. 



Remains of Heathenism, proscribed by Ed- 
gar — Canciani, torn. 4, p, 276, in Northum- 
berland, p. 286. By Cnut, Ibid. p. 304. 



TuRNXR says (vol. 1, p. 311), *^ there can be 
no doubt that the majority of the British popu- 
lation was preserved to be useful to their con- 
querors." I think the total change of language 
disproves this; and that the nature and length 
of the contest also show that the separation was 
almost compleat. No doubt they preserved the 
slaves, who would mostly be of their own stock. 



Bkforx the conquest, the popular language 
had been invaded by the Normanic. — Baber's 
Lift of Wiclif p. 36. Ingulph's History of 
Croyland^ p. 62, quoted. Ed. Gale. 



BoNiFACR, Archbishop of Mentz, wrote to 
Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, (about 
750) that there were few cities in Lombardy, 
France, or Gaul, in which there were not to be 
found some lewd women of the English nation. 
For which reason he reconunended the suppres- 
sion of pilgrimages to Rome, as of a very scan* 
dalous and ill consequence. — Lewises Life of 
Pecock, p. 93. 



Saint Athelwold, in the reig^ of Edgar, 
made rules for the Monks of Abingdon. '^In 
estate vero constituit ad cosnam fratrum lao 
aoidum in vasis pulcherrimis quss creches vul- 
gari onomate dicuntur, a die quss dicitur Hoke- 
dai usque ad festum Saint Michaelis qualibet 
die. A festo vero Saint Michaelis usque ad 
festum Saint Martini lac dulce secund& die. 
Yas vero quod Creche nuncu.^^\a 1 ^^c^^<^& 
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tuuiM Qsqae ad proliiiidam lateris aherins/' — 
DcroDAi^'s MotuuHam, torn. 1, p. 104. 



TaxRB were some Nomieries founded by 
some of our fore&then, wherein it was appoint- 
ed that lome should be taught the knowledge 
of the Saxon tongue, on pnrpoee to preserve it, 
and transmit it to posterity by commonioating 
it down from one to another. Snch was the 
Numery at Taristoek and many others, which 
he (Archbishop Parker) could have named. — 
Stktpk's Pakkse, p. 636. 

These foundations most have been made by 
Saacons under the Norman kings. 



Or]>sal»— €niit*s Laws.^-CAicciAin, vol. 4, 
p. 306. 



modo tnrgentium vesiearam dolor int(dersifa& 
omne corpus ipsius obtexit, ut elephantinm 
morbnm se pati potaret, et opem vit» propris 
peaitns non haberet Pius igitor et miseriecn 
Dominus servum sunm Dntwtannm ab anore 
muUerum taliter miseritus retraxit."- — jicta S8. 
May, tom. 19, p. 849. 

Peter Martyr explains what the ElephaaiiBB 
Disease is. I think therefore that this was i 
case of Siphilis. 



Doomsday Book was upon the model of the 
Dome-hoc, made by Alfred when he divided his 
kingdom into counties, hundreds, and tithings. 
Ksrhxtt's Par. Antiq, vol. 1, p. 86. 



'* In the first form of consecrating Churches 
in England which we meet with, at a synod 
hdd at Celchyth, under WnUred, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 816, it is ordained, that when a 
Church is built it shall be consecrated by the 
proper diocesan, who shall take care that the 
Saint to whom it is dedicated, be pictured on 
the wall, or on a tablet, or on the altar." — Ibid, 
vd. 2, p. 300. 



*Tis certain there was an ekrly and remark- 
able custom among our Saxon predecessors, 
that all who lived vnthin such a district, or to 
use the terms wherein the historians have trans- 
mitted it to us, the Decenne, Friborgi, or Gilds, 
had a common table, and eat and drank of the 
public fund and common stock, and the very 
expression in the ancient laws, that signifies 
such a community or iellowdiip, is cpocca, si 
eorum croccum oowellat, thai is, as it is ex- 
plained in the ancient lavrs of King Henry I. si 
eorum oUa simul bulhat, from cjiooca oUa, and 
peailan, bnllire, eo being prefixed, as is usual, 
in compound words, as copartner, &c. — Thorxs- 
BT^s Leedi. Wbitakse's edit. p. 13. 



Thbxx is a part of Leeds caUed Crackney, 
of which he «ays " all the houses that anciently 
stood within these boundaries I take to have 
been of the same Bo^firt as 'tis now called, and 
which seems to be the remains of that custom, 
all within that neighbourhood being mutually 
treated at the ohristonmgs of the chUdren," &c. 
^Ibid. 



FoETS die quAdam vir quidam nominis aki, 

Tempore paosandt, venit ad eoclesiam. 
Nam mos est monachis sub tempore meridiaos 
Ostia, dum pausant, clansa tenere sibL 

Vita S. Neots."— WniTAKxa's Lift o/ 
St. Neot^ p. 326, appendix. 



DxEBT, Durham, and Deira are all doived 
from deojl, a wild animal — fera. At Flexton ia 
Yorkshire was an Hospital built in the time of 
K. Athelstan, for defending travellers (as ii ex- 
pressly said in the public records) from Wolves, 
that ^ey shoidd not be devoured by them. — 
Wbitaxxe*s Tkaru^j p. 177. 



Tbs town, says WmrAtXE, speaking of 
Leeds, was then no more than a village, asd 
villages, though nominally the same as at pres- 
ent, were little groups of huts only, inhabited 
by a few ploughmen and shepherds. — ^Loibb 
AND EuifeTx, p. 13. 



That this Romance was almost uniwsaBy 
understood in this kingdom under Edward the 
Confessor, it being not only used at Court, hot 
frequently at the bar, and even sometimes in the 
pulpit, is a fact too wdi known and attested 
(says Planta) to need my authentieating it with 
superfluous arguments and testimonials. — Jr- 
amnt of thi Romtmith Language. 

He quotas Ingnli^us jHuwim^ and aeoouats 
for the fact by the constant intercourse betweea 
Britain and Gaul. 



Thx Benedict Biscop is known to have intro- 
duced glass into his church at Yarrow, the use 
of it does not appear to have been geaeial 
among the Saxons ; and the narrow apertures in 
their massy walls evidently point at a straggle 
between the admission of light and the exclosion 
of cold.-^LoiDis AND Elmetk, p. 120. 

The genuine Saxon and early Norman loop 
hole was never intended for glaa» &c. 



Saint Dunstan^s oonversioo. ** £o namqua 



Eari. Godvhn's Mothxe. — ^It is reported 
that she was in the habit of purchasing com- 
panies of slaves in England, tmd sending them 
into Denmark, mote especially girls, whose 
beauty and youth rendered them more vaMUai 
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that the might aoenmolate money by this hor- 
rid traffick. — Wm. of MAUissBuaT, Sharpt'M 
Tram. p. 255. 



Ths first Alfired while he wai a refdgee in 
Ireland became "deeply versed in literature, 
•nd enriched his mind with every kind of learn- 
ing." His fourth snoceasor Celwulf was also a 
scholar. "Bede at the very jonctore when 
Britain most aboonded with scholars, ofi*ered his 
Hist, of the Angles for correction, to this prince 
more especially : making choice of his aathority, 
to confirm by his high station what had been 
well written : and of his learning to rectify by 
his talents what might be carelessly expressed." 
^Ibid. p. 58. 



Wm. of Malkssbubt ascribes Egbert^s re- 
treat into France *^ to the counsels of God, that 
a man destined to so great a kingdom might 
learn the art of government from the FraniB, 
ibr this people has no competitor among all the 
Western nations, in military skill, or polished 
manners." — ^Ibid. p. 109. 



Athelstaic, who first made North Wales 
pay tribute, required among other things dogs 
for hunting, and trained hawks. — Ibid. 154. 
VThen and where did hawking begin? 



This Celwulf "thinking it beneath the dig- 
nity of a Christian to be immersed in earthly 
things, abdicated the throne after a reign of 
eigM years and aasomed the monastic habit at 
Lindisiam," where he lived and died in the odour 
of sanctity. — ^Ibid. p. 67. 



Aix;utii writes to the monks of Wearmouth, 
obliquely accusing them of having done the very 
thiiig which he begs them not to do. " Let the 
youths be aocustomed to attend the praises of 
our heavenly King, not to dig up the burrows 
of foxes, or pursue the winding maxes of hares." 
—Ibid. p. 72. 



BoBiFACX wrote to Cuthbert Arohbishop of 
Canterbury to remonstrate with the Clergy and 
Nuns on the fineness and vanity of their dress. 
— ^Ibid. p. 83. And Alcuin writing to Cuth- 
bert's successor Athelard, reminds him that 
when he should come to Rome to visit the Em- 
peror Charles the Great, he should not bring 
the clergy or monks, drest in party-coloured or 
gaudy garments, for the French clergy used 
only ecclesiastical habits. Ibid. p. 84. 



Ethblbald of Meroia, who died 756, ex- 
ampled all numasteries and churches in his king- 
dom from publio taxes, works, and impositions, 
except the building of forts and bridges, from 
which none can be released. — ^Ibid. p. 85. 

Hb also gave the servants of God " perfect 
liberty in the product of their woods and lands, 
and the right of fishing." Ergo, there were 
rights of the fisudal churaoter, and game laws 
More the eonqnest 



hair was " flaxen, as I have 
by his reliques, and beautifully wreathed 
with golden threads."— Ibid. 154. Was he 
then buried with his hair thus disposed ? This 
was a fisshion at Troy, see the death of Enphor- 
bns.;— Cowfbb, 17,^ v. 62. 



Hugh the Great, lather of Hugh Capet, sent 
to ask a stster of Athelstaq in marriage ; among 
the presents which he sent were perfumes such 
as never had been seen in England before. See 
the account of the Reliquu in Malme$lmry, p. 
156. The most interesting is the sword of 
Constantine, with his name on it, in golden 
letters. 



DuBSTAH.— "So extremely anxious was he 
to p r e se rve peace even in trivial matters, that 
as his countrymen used to assemble in taverns, 
and when a little elevated^ quarrel as to the 
proportions of their liquor, he ordered gold or 
silver pegs to be fastened in the pots, that 
whilst every man knew his just measure shame 
should compel each neither to take more him- 
self, nor oblige others to drink beyond th^ pro- 
portional share."— Ibid. p. 171. 



Wm. of Mausbsbubt frequenty refers to 
historical songs. The marriage of Hardeanul*s 
sister Gunhilde to the Emperor Henry was fre- 
quently sung in ballads about the streets in his 
time. — Ibid. p. 239. 



St. Edbttboa, Edward the Elder's daughter 
used to steal away the socks of the several nuns 
at night, and carefully washing and anointing 
them, (?) lay them again upon their beds. — 
Ibid. p. 280. 



Elmbb, a monk of Malmesbury in Edward the 
Confessor's reign, " a man of good learning for 
those times," in his early youth had hazuded 
an attempt of singular temerity. He had by 
some contrivances fastened wings to his hands 
and feet, in order that, looking upon the fable 
as trne, he might fly like Dndalos ; and collect- 
ing the air on the summit of a tower, had flown 
for more than the distance of a furlong. But 
agitated by the violence of the winds and a our- 
rent of air, as well as by the consciousness of 
his rash attempt, he fell and broke his legs, and 
was lame ever after. He used to relate as the 
cause of his failure, his forgetting to \{TQvidd^ 
himself a tail."— \\mi. ^. ^^^. 
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RusHXt were lued to itrew the floon in Nor- 
nundy when Wm. the Conqueror was bom, for 
" at the very moment when the infant hnrtt into 
life, and toacbed the growid he filled both hands 
with the mshes itrewed upon the floor, firmly 
grasping what he had taken up." This prodigy 
was joyfully witnessed by the women gossip- 
ping on the occasion j and the midwife hailed 
the propitioos omen, deolaring that the boy 
would be a king.— Ibid. p. 299. 



"Whsn Harold was in Normandy, WUliam 
took him with him in his expedition to Brittany, 
to make proof of his prowess, and at the same 
time with the deeper design of showing to him 
his military equipment, that he might peroeive 
how far preferable was the Norman sword to 
the English battle-axe."— Ibid. p. 308. 



Hakold's spies before the battle of Hastings 
reported that almost all the Norman army ^* had 
the appearance of priests, as they had the whole 
face with both lips shaven. For the English 
leave the upper lip unshorn, suffering the hair 
continually to increase ; which Cesar affirms to 
have been a national custom with the ancient 
inhabitanU of Britain."— Ibid. p. 315. 



William sent HaroU's standard to the Pope : 
" it was sumptuously embroidered with gold and 
precious stones, in the form of a man fighting." 
— ^Ibid. p. 317. 



*^ The English at that time wore short gar- 
ments reaching to the mid-knee ; they had £eir 
hair cropped ; their beards shaven ; their arms 
laden with golden bracelets ; their skins adorned 
with punctured detignt. They were accus- 
tomed to eat till they became surfeited ; and 
to drink till they were sick. These latter 
qualities they imparted to their conquerors ; as 
to the rest they adopted their manners." — ^Ibid. 
p. 321. 



Bt the Uws of Wihtraed K. of Kent, who 
died 725, ^^Si peregrinus, vel advena, devius 
vagetur, et tunc nee vociferaverit, nee oomu 
insonuerit, pro fure comprobandus est, vel occi- 
dendus, vel redimendus." Repeated by Ina.— 
Caiccuni, tom. 4, p. 234. 



Ina. " If an infant were not baptized within 
30 dajTS, the parents were fined 30 solidi. If it 
died without baptism— -compenset illod omnibus 
qusB habet." — Ibid. p. 235. 



Ina. " Fures appellamus societatem septam 
hominum, at septem usque ad 35 turmam, et 
deinde esto exercitus."— Ibid. p. 337. 



Laws eoooeming waste m woodsw — Ibid, p 
240. 



Holt Dats. — Ibid. p. 253. But servi and 
operarii are excepted. — ^Ibid. p. 307. 



Athslstan.> " Statuimus, ut nuUos ac ntar isi 
pellem ovinam superimponat scuto, et quod ■ 
fisoiat solvat 30 solidos."— Ibid. p. 262. 



Ths editor of Rabelais says *' ce qn'n y a de 
certain, c'est que oe fnrent les Goths qui intnv 
duisereot Tusage de diner et de souper, c'est t 
dire, de Cure deux grands repas par jour. En 
qnoi on s^^oigna de I'aneienDe contnme qoi 
6toit de diner fort 16gerement, et de souper a 
fond."-^Tom. 1, p. 222. 



Sss for Rosovida^s vrorks (Hroevitha), a 
Saxon Nun who wrote six plays in imitation of 
Terence, but in honour of virginity. They weie 
published at Nusenberg, 1501 ; but the book is 
singularly scarce. She wrote circiter, A.D. 980. 



Tbk Saxon Chronicle speaks of five natioM 
in this island (p. 1), English, British, Scoiek, 
Pictish and BocUeden, i. e. Latin. 



Ths Picts obtained wives of the Soots on 
condition that they chose their kings always on 
the female side, which they have oontinued to 
do so long since. — ^Ibid. p. 2. 



Yeass are reckoned by winters. 



The head and hands of Oswald cut off and 
exposed. — Bede^ 3, 12, p. 62. 



BxDK, 1. 5, c. 13, p. 128. The loud laugh- 
ter and mockery of the Devils in hell exulting 
over the souls whom they were conveying to 
the pit is described in the view *' quasi iralgi 
indocti capds hostibus insultanUs !" 



" Sic tot& patria U1& a fide oatholica ekmgata, 
ibidem missus Augustinus, anno Domini sex- 
centesimo primo totnm populum convertit wi 
Dominum, in cujus conversionis signum saoer- 
dotes^ Anglorum in albis suis saoerdotab'bos, 
super humero sinistro, quasi sooipes (Ibrcipes) 
de panno serico super assutas deferent, supetios 
quidem clauses, in signum quia una fides, unum 
baptisma, unns est Jesus Christas; inferios 
autem divisas in signum quia bis ooaveiai ad 
fidem."— CAroa. Eccl, S. Bektini. Aptn> Mast. 
ST DuftAND. Thtz, Jnttc, tom. 3, p. 4^. 
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1*HS Clironiole of Johannes Iperim past 
quoted contains a very important passage con- 
eeming the first great Benedictine Reform. 
Some monks of St. Bertias resisted it when 
their twenty-fourth ahbot St. Gerard, with the 
help of Count Amolf, would have forced it upon 
them. " Cum induratos animos eorum flectere 
noa valeret, nilque proficeret, Abbas Gerardus 
secundum beati Benedicti regulam, utens ferro 
abeoissionls, invooato braohio sBculari, eos sic 
indurates, neo oonverti volentes, per yim Comi- 
tis de monasterio expulit, ne morbida ovis pium 
gregem oontaminaret. Concurrit populus quasi 
ad spectaoulum, eratque ridere dolorem in ezitu 
raooachorum, qui mnltitudine populi concomi- 
tante ad Longonescum yillam hujus monasterii, 
et ibidem aliquantisper Comes eos immorari 
fecit. Tunc Comes pluries eos rogavit et in- 
-duci fecit, ut ad bonum reveirtantar propoaitnm, 
promittens eis omnia lauta necessaria, solum ut 
religionem teneant quam Deo voverant : sed 
com nihil omnino proficeret, eos de terra sua 
ejiciens, mare in Angliam transire coegit ; qui 
in Angliam venientes, ah Adalstano rege benigne 
sosoepti sunt; et monasterium eis concessit ad 
Balneoa dictum, Tulgariter yero Fodio, eo speci- 
aliter, qui rex Eadwinus firater ejusdem regis, 
in mari, pridem mersus, hoc in monasterio 
fnerat recoUectus et honorific^ susoeptus."— 
Mart. bt. Dubaxd. Tha, Ante, 3, p. 552. 

They were the great majority of the Monks 
who were thus expelled. It appears thus that 
their cause was popular, and that the religious 
liberties for which they contended were upheld 
and feyoured at that time in England. 



Palobavx, says (Q^arUHy Review^ vol. 34, 
p. 238,) " we may suspect that the progress of 
the Anglo-Saxon dominion was feoilitated by 
alliances with the British sovereigns, for we can 
sot otherwise explain the appearance of British 
names in the faniily of Penda, the Mercian sov- 
ereign.** 

" CxADWAiXA seems to have been Saxon by 
the mother's side only.*' — ^Ibid. 



"It is curious that Hardicnute's imposition 
of ship-money, without the sanction of a general 
assembly, occasioned violent commotions at Wor- 
cester."— Spsncx's Inquiry^ p. 269. 



'* Iff that part of the Duchy of Sleswie which 
is called Frisia Minor, the place is shewn at 
iTWufrro, where the Angles embarked when 
they finally went to take possession of their con« 
quest in Britain." — WutfaHn^ vol. 1, p. 58. 



Ths Seventh Century. " Eo tempore, nee- 
dam multis in regione Anglorum monasteriis 
constnsctis, multi de Britannia, monasticn oon- 



versationis gratia, Franoorum monasteria adira 
solebant ; sed et filias suas erudiendas, ac sponsa 
cGDlesti copulandas, eisdem mittebant, maxime 
in Brige, et in Cale, et in Andigalam monaste- 
rio.** — Thomas of Eiy, Atta, 88, June, torn. 
4, p. 498. 



I 



"DuNSTAif would not begin Mass on Whit- 
sunday, until three coiners had been executed :- 
and this seal for justice was so acceptable, that, 
at the time of the elevation, a white dove de- 
scended and alighted upon his head !'* 

" Given as a good example by F. Marco pk 
GuADALAjTJKA.** — ExpuUum tU loB MorUm^ 
p. 157. 



Beds plainly shows, in his Epistle to Egbert^ 
that monasteries were founded as places of ease 
and comparative security for the founders, who 
wished to make them hereditary. 



SiMXoif of Durham, lib. 3, o. 9. Heads of « 
Scotch Chiefe slain in an invasion exposed on 
poles in the nuurket-place at Durham. 



" AoBNvnfx, he who lay a third night at an 
inn, and was called a third night awnhide, for 
whom his host was answerable if he committed 
any offence : Secundum anteqnam conauetudi* 
nem, dici poterit de familia cujus qui hospitatus 
fuerit eum alio per tres noctes; quia prima 
nocte dici poterit uneathy incognitus: secund% 
vero guti^ hospes, tertia noote hogen hyne^ famili- 
arls.** — Crabbe*s Technical Dictionary^ Bbomp- 
TOB, qttot. Leg. Ed. Con/. 



It is said, but disputed, that in the Monastery 
at Tavistock there was a Saxon school, when 
that language was taught no where else, and 
that one of the first books printed in this coun- 
try was a Saxon Grammar in that Convent. 



Cabtb says, " the Danes and Normans who 
infested these countries, were those Saxons who^ 
instead of submitting to Charlemagne, took ref- 
uge in the peninsula of Denmark.** — Life of 
Ormond, vol. 1, p. 10. 
^ Their language seems to confirm this. 



"Curtailing (?) of horses, and eating of 
horses* flesh forbidden by a Council held in 
Northumbria, 786.** — Holinshbd, vol. l,p.651. 



About the same time, "the Northumbers^ 
having to their Captain, two noble men, Osbald 
and Ethelward, burnt one of their judges^ named. 
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(m they took the niAtter) than reMon required." 
— 4bid. vol. 1, p. 651. 



Ths Ghost of DoDfltan, when he prologizes 
to Grim, the Collier of Croydon, says : 

— " had I lived, the Danes had never boasted 
Their then beginning conquest of this land.'' 

I see nothing in his history to justify this boasL 



It appears by Domesday Book, there was a 
oostom in Shrewsbury, ** that what way soever 
a woman married, if a widow, she should pay 
to the King twenty shillings, but if a virgin, ten 
shillings, in what manner soever she took the 
husband." — Gibson's Camden, 

A Note says, ** there are not now the least 
of any such custom." — P. 546. 



%})t Norman Singe. 

Ulteic the Hermit, who died in the last year 
of King Stephen, wore in secret a hauberk — 
hwicani — a shirt of maily — next his skin. It 
was so long as to inconvenience him when he 
knelt. And the soldier, of whom he asked 
counsel, and had obtained it, told him it might 
be sent to London and altered to a proper 
length. The legend adds, that he enabled his 
friend to cut it with a pair of scissors by mira- 
cle. It proves that there were no armorers at 
Bristol, near which Ulfric lived, or none capable 
of this work. — Matt. Pabis. Acta 88, Feb. 
ton. 3, p. 231. 



^ Waxen tablets used in the Conqueror's 
liiiie.>^_EADMEE. Vita 8, Anulmi, Acta SS. 
torn. 2, p. 872. 



Ceuel discipline in the Monastic schools.— 
Ibid. p. 873. 



Legend of St. Elphege, set to music by Os- 
bem the Monk, and by St. Anselm's orders sung 
in the ehurch.— Ibid. p. 877. 



Ansblm wocdd gladly have always resided 
with his monks at Canterbury. *' Sed et hoc 
partim remotio villarum suarum, partim usus et 
institutio antecessorum suorum, partim numero- 
sitas hominum, sine quibus cum esse Pontificalis 
honor non sinebat, illi adimebat, eumque per 
villas suas ire ac inibi degere compellebat. 
Pneterea si Cantuariam assidue incoleret, ho- 
mines sui ex advectione victualium oppido gra- 
varentur ; et insuper a praepositis, ut sepe 
contingebat, multis ex causis oppressi, si quem 
interpellarent, nuroquam pr»sentem haberent, 
magM ac magis oppressi in destmctionem fun- 
ditus irent."— Ibid. p. 880. 



A VEBT cunoQs passage eoeee mi ng thns 
kinds of soldiers : those who served aoeordim 
to their tenmre ; those who served for pay ; ud 
those who served in hope of being reinstated it 
the possessions which their parents had ibiftit- 
ed ; — the last being those who oOuld best be de- 
pended upon in difficult service^ — Ibid. p. 884. 



Anselm anointed with haUmm, " sksot Msa 
Cid," after his death.— Ibid. p. 893. 



Fashion of kmg hair. — Ibid. pp. 902, 950. 



PcTECHASB of St Bartholomew's arm, — "IDu 
quippe diebus hie mos Anglis erat, patraoisii 
Sanctorum, omnibiis secnli rebui antefiBoe."— 
Ibid. pp. 917, 918. 

But this was in the days c£ Caniite. 



At the Norman Conquest, women took shd- 
ter in the nunneries, under oover of the veil, end 
it seems to have protected them. The qnesdoa 
concerning this, whether it bound them, was af- 
terwards discussed, and properly determined it 
the negative.— Ibid. p. 922. 



A VKEV curious passage, showing in a most 
characteristic manner how little vrritten deeds 
were understood about the year 1000. — Ibid, 
p. 927. 



A.D. 1002. Council of London. — "Ut 
Presbyteri non eant ad potationes, nee ad pinnss 
bibant.^ — Ne Abbates (aoiant Milites (kughts.) 
Et ut in eadera domo cum monachis suis man- 
ducent et dormant, nisi necessitate aliqpa pro- 
hibente." — Holy Fountains.-— Slave Trade- 
Ibid, p. 929. 



DisTBEss for taxes, — the doors taken off.— 
Ibid. p. 937. Still practised in Belgium, the 
note says. 



Insolence of the followers of the ooort onder 
William Rnfus.— Ibid. p. 943. 



Stephen.— "Vix aliquis pacem fidemqne 
promissam proximo tenere vellet : verum edsm 
alienigenarum per omnes AngHB fines tsnts 
multitude excreverat, at indigenas terrsqoe 
colonos ad quod vellent compellere possent. 
Fecerunt Primates terns castella sibi constroi, 
milites aggregari, sagittarios oondoci, ut pios 
impii comprimerent, spoliarent, et more miho- 
rum rapacitate insatiabili ad castra dssmoniscs, 
videlicet oppida sua, vicinomm ali omm victom 
^ HiftQMlMbnins bss aot undeniood this. 8m lili Nole 
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atqtie peonnias attraherent et coaoemurent." — 
MHraemla S. Jotmm$ BmnrUtcinnM, jteta 8S, 
May, torn. 2, p. 182. 



TooTH-DAAWi!fa, ill Stephen's age, as after- 
-wards practised by King John venui Jew^— 
Ibid. p. 183. 



** Till the times of Henry I. kings used not 
to receive money of their lands, but victnals for 
the necessary provision of their house. And 
towards the payment of the soldiers' wages and 
such like charges, money was raised oat of the 
cities and castles in which tillage and husbandry 
was not exercised." — Steyfb's Parker^ p. 414. 
From GsRYASS of TUbury. 



William th* Conqukror.— " Hio Williel- 
mns omnibus ihimicis insurgentibus ezpulsis, 
prtmncialibus autem ad nutom snbactis, Mon- 
asteria totius Aoglise perscrutari fecit, ^t pecu- 
niam quam ditiores Anglias, propter ilHus aus- 
teritatem et depopulationem in eis deposuerant, 
JQsserat asportare."— Duodale, Mon, torn. 1, 
p. 46. 



Walthbot's (Earl of Northumberland) exe- 
cutioo, in William the Conqueror's time, "is 
observed as the first example of beheading in 
this island."— *>K£nn£Tt's Paroch. Jtntiq, vol. 1, 
p. 83. 



' Thr bortUni i y often mentioned in the Dooms- 
day Inquisition, were distinct from the Mtrvi and 
vUitmi, and seem to be those of a less servile 
condition, who had a bopb or cottage, With a 
small parcel of land -allowed to them, on con- 
dition they should supply their lord with poultry 
And eggs, and other small provisions for his 
board and entertainment. Hence bordlode was 
the firm or quantt^ of food which they paid by 
this tenure. Borcuandi were the small estates 
that were so held." — ^Kehnett's Oloi$ary, 



" The reign of Henry I. was a great sera of 
Church Building, in Which the Norman Lords 
adapted the religious edifices on their manors 
to their own more extended ideas of propriety 
and magnificence." — Whitaker's LoidU et 
EimeUf p. 13. 



" No sooner did the use of glass become gen- 
eral, than windows began to expand, first mto 
broader single lights, and next into two, in- 
cluded in the sweep of one common arch. But 
I conceive the introduction of painted glass to 
have suggested the necessity of widely ramified 
windows, first, perhaps, for the purpose of dis- 
^ying an extended ^uriAoe of vivid colooring, 



or a larger group of historical figures; and, 
secondly, in order to compensate, by a wider 
surface, for the quantity of light excluded by 
their tints. This idea, which I never met with 
before, is confirmed by chronology. The ear- 
liest stained glass which we read of, at least in 
the north of England, was in the possession of 
the Monks of Rivaulx, about 1140. At this 
precise period, the narrow single lights began 
to expand, and as the use of it grew more and 
more general, the snrfiMses of wmdows became 
by degrees wider and more diversified" — Ibid. 
p. 120. 



It is plain, from the foundation and endow* 
ment of dependent churches, which took place 
at a very short time after Domesday, that under 
the settled government of the Norman Hue, % 
spirit of active improvement was beginniii^ to 
operate. — ^Ibid. p. 185. 



" Off the death of Stigand, the Archbishop oC 
Canterbury, whom the Conqueror degraded, a 
small key was discovered among his secret 
recesses, which, on being applied to the lock 
of a chamber cabinet, gave evidence of papers, 
describing immense treasures, and in which 
were noted both the quality and the qnanthy 
of the precious metals which this greedy pil- 
ferer had hidden on all his estates."---SHARpx'9 
Wiliiam of Mdlmeibury, p. 255. 



*' III WiUiam of Malmesbnry's time, 
hidden by the Britons when the Romans left 
them, were frequently dug up." — ^Ibid. p^ 8. 



Tradiho in slaves, he calls "the common 
and almost native custom of this people; so 
that, even as our days have witnessed, they 
would make no scruple of separating the nearest 
ties of relationship through the temptation of 
the slightest advantage." — ^Ibid. p. 45. 



The belief in Vampires prevailed. "They 
report that Alfred was first buried in the Ca- 
thedral (at Winchester), because his Monastery 
was unfinished ; but that afterwards, on account 
of the folly of the Canons, asserting that the 
royal spirit, resuming its carcase, wandered 
nightly through the buildings, Edward, his son 
and successor, removed the remains of his father, 
and gave them a quiet resting-place in the New 
Minster. These, and similar superstitions, such 
as that the dead body of a wicked man runs 
about after death by the agency of the Devil, 
the Englbh hold with almost inbred credulity." 
—Ibid. p. 140. 



" FxjLCO, Eai\ ot KTi\a^ «i(i\siwja!^joX ^«^r«i "^^ 
proud splriX ^ )Dfla va^ QtwilSt«:j^ ^^t»&^ ^^«^ 
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eanying his HukQe on his buck for some miles, 
he oast himself^ with his burden, at his fioher's 
feet."— Ibid. p. 306. 

Carrying a saddle, it seems, was a ponish- 
meat of extreme ignominy. 

"This Fnloo went, when an old man, to 
Jemsalem, where, compelling two servants by 
an oath to do whatever be commanded, he was 
fay them publicly dragged, naked, in the sight 
of the Turks, to the Holy Sepulchre. One of 
them had twisted a withe aboat his neck, the 
other with a rod scoarged his bare back, whilst 
he cried oat, * Lord, receive the wretched Fnlco, 
thy perfidious, thy runagate : regard my re- 
pentant soul, O Lord Jesu Christ !' " — Ibid. p. 
307. 



. '*Thk regulations," says Malmbsbury, 
"which William Fitz-Osbome established in 
his county of Hereford, remain in full force at 
the present day ; that is to 'say, that no knight 
(miiu)^ should be fined more than seven shil- 
lings for whatever offence: whereas, in other 
proviooes, for a very small fault, in trangress- 
ing the commands of their Jord, they pay twenty 
or twenty-five." — ^Ibid. p. 330. 



WiLUAX, apprehending an invasion from 
penm^k, "enlisted such an immense number 
of stipendiary soldiers out of every province on 
this side the mountains, that their numbers op- 
pressed the kingdom. But he, with his usual 
jpagnanimi^, not regarding the expense, had 
engaged even Hugo the Great, brother to the 
King of France, with his bands, to serve in 
army." — ^Ibid. p. 336. 



The Conqueror was " of such great strength 
of arm, that it was often matter of surprise that 
no one was able to draw his bow, which himself 
oould bend when his horse was on full gallop." 
—Ibid. p. 351. 



. " William Rufus, on his accession, gave to 
the Monasteries a piece of gokl ; to each parish 
Church, five shillings in silver; to every county, 
an hundred pounds, to be divided among the 
poor."— Ibid. p. 354. 



"William Rufus^s boots cost three shil- 
lings." — See a good story about them. Ibid, 
p. 384. 



In this reign, " then was there flowing hair, 
and extravagant dress ; and then was invented 
the fashion of shoes with curved points." The 
Translator adds, "these shoes, which gave oc- 
casion for various ordinances for their regulation 
or abolition during several successive centuries, 



are said to have owed their imrentioB to Fnflc, 
Earl of Anjou, in order to hide his iU-femed 
feet." — OrtUrie, VitoHM. p. 682 : who also ob- 
serves, that the first improver, by adding the 
long curved termination, was, quidam nAtk, 
named Robert, in the oourt of William Rnfin. 
—Ibid. p. 386. 



"Then the model for yoong men was to 
rival women in delicacy of person, to mines 
their gait, to walk with loose gesture, aad 
half naked. Troops of pathioks, and droves of 
harlou followed the court." — ^Ibid. p. 386. See 
also p. 552. 

Turner (119) has overlooked this valid res^ 
son for Anselm's censure of effeminate fashions. 



When the Crusade was first preached, Msl- 
mesbury says, "the Welshman left his hunting; 
the Scot his fellowship with vermin ; the Dsne 
his drinking-party ; the Norwegian his rav 
fish."— Ibid. p. 416. 



HsNBT I. at his aooession "restored the 
nightly use of lights within the palace, wfaieh 
had been omitted in his brother's time." — ^Ibid. 
p. 488. 

I think this cannot refer to the curfew. 



1106. Datii> of Scotland, "who, pdidied, 
from a boy, by intercourse and familiarity vrith us, 
had rubbed off" all the rust of Scottish barbarism; 
when he obtained theltingdoin, ha released from 
the payment of taxes for three years all sadi of 
his countrymen as would pay more attention to 
their dwellings, dress more elegantly, and feed 
more nicely."— Ibid. p. 495. 



RoBXET, Earl of Mellent, "possessed soch 
mighty influence in England (in Henry the 
First^s time), as to change, by his single ex- 
ample, the long-establiiihed modes of dress and 
of diet. Finally, the custom of one meal a day 
is observed in the palaces of all the nobility, 
through his means; which he, adopting from 
Alexius, Emperor of Constantinople, on the soore 
of his health, spread among the rest by lus au- 
thority. He is blamed, as having done, and 
taught others to do this, more throogh want of 
liberality, than any fear of surfeit, or indiges- 
tion ; but undeservedly ; since no one, it is nid, 
was more lavish in entertainments to others, or 
more moderate in himself." — Ibid. p. 502. 

The Editor observes, "this practice is re> 
ferred to by Hbkey HuirriNODON, when speak- 
ing of Hardecnut, who had four repasts served 
up every day, *when, in our times, through 
avarice, or, as they pretend, through disgust, 
the great set but one meal a day before their 
dependants.'" — ^Hsnrt Huntinqdom, 1. 6, p. 
209. 
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* Hsif&T tiie First's menagerie at Woodstoek. 
— Jhid, p. 505. 



*^Wh£ic Heniy I. heard that the tradesmen 
Yefaaed broken money, though of good silver, 
he commanded the whole of {t to be broken, or 
cat in pieces." — Ibid. p. 507. 

This was at once to show its quality, and 
make the broken money pass. 



ConniYo appears to have been the earliest of 
what may be eaUed civilized crimes. In Ste- 
phen's reign, the scarcity of good money was 
so great, from its being coonterfeited, that, 
^sometimes, out of ten or more shillings, hardly 
a dozen pence would be received." — ^Ibid. p. 583. 



Stbpbvr himself suspected of having reduced 
the weight of the penny.— Ibid. p. 583. 



HsNRT I. applied the measure of his own 
arm to correct the false ell of the traders, and 
enjoined it throughout England." — Ibid. p. 507. 



At Henry's death, "he had an immense 
treasure. His coin, and that of the best quality, 
was estimated at 100,000 pounds : besides 
which, there were vessels of gold and silver, 
of great weight, and inestimable value, collected 
by the magnificence of preceding kings, but 
chiefly by himself."— Ibid. p. 561. 

A note from StJoza says, he used to have 
jewels set in rich drinking vessels." — Jtpud 
DucHKsifB, torn. 4, p. 345. 



LANFRAifc seems to have extirpated^ the re- 
mains of heathenism. "Populus, rituum bar- 
haromm interdiota vanitate, ad rectam credendi 
atque vivendi formam eruditur." — jieta 88. 
May, torn. 6, p. 840. Milo Ckispucus. 



1075. At the Council of London, it was for- 
bidden, " Ne ossa mortuorum animalium, quasi 
pro vitandA animalium peste, alicubi suspendan- 
tur. Ne sortes, vel haruspioia, sen divinationes, 
vel aliqua hnjusmodi opera diabolica ab aliquo 
e xe r o eantur."— Ibid. p. 845. Milo C&ispucrs. 



LAifraAHC. "Quia Scripture scriptorumvitio 
erant nimium corrupts, omnes tam veteris quam 
novi Testamenti libros, nee non etiam soripta 
sanctorum Patrum, secundum orthodozam fidem 
sCuduit corrigere."— Ibid. p. 846. Milo Cais- 

FQIU8. 



William the Conqueror dubbed his son Henry 
a knight. — Saxon Chnmidu, p. 290. 



William let his lands at rack-rent." — ^Ibid. 
p. 292. 



Good order in his time, — the eflect of a strong 
government. — Ibid. p. 295. 



"1116. This ytar was so deficient in mast, 
that there was never heard such in all this land, 
or in Wales."— Ibid. p. 337. 

Bfast then must either have been human food, 
or pork more a necessary of life than we have 
ever considered it to be. 



I LOOK upon Stephen's usurpation as one 
of the great misfortunes which have befallen 
England. For if Maud had succeeded peace- 
ably to the throne, Elarl Robert of Gloucester's 
influence would have produced a sort of golden 
age. 



I think the Normans when they settled in 
France had no women with them, otherwise 
they would not so soon have lost their own 
language. And that most of the higher orders 
vriien Uiey came to England brought wives, or 
sent to Normandy for them,-^>therwise the 
Saxon language could not have been first 
superseded and then melted into our mixed 
speech. 



Thz first notice that we have of the right of 
primogeniture is in the treatise entitled the lawf 
of Henry I. where it is declared that the eldest 
son shall take the principal feudnm of his anoes 
tor. — Spznck's Inquiry^ p. 398. Wilkins, p 
266 : see also p. 553, referred to. 



"At this time, such vras the general spirit 
for hereditary succession, that ecclesiastical 
benefices were commonly conferred, as it would 
appear, almost as of course, on the son of the 
last incumbent." — ^Ibid. p. 530. Litr. Lueii 
i Papa, Rtmsh, vol. 1, p. 14, referred to. 



Eakls without territory attached to the title, 
to whom the third penny of all fines and dues 
on judicial proceedings in the county was grant- 
ed. — ^Ibid. p. 531. 



HsifRT I. in his sixth year set a sum upon 
every parish church, which he forced the in- 
cumbent to pay. For the marriage of his 
daughter Matilda he received 3«. for every hide 
of land, and upon every hide there was a oom- 
stant annual tax of 12<^. It does not appear 
that he asked the consent of his barons or people 
for raising these sabnidm. — ^PaTUnMvvKXwpi lEb»- 
tory, voL 1, p. 4^ & 
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Ths oonveatioii at Cknodon, 1164, the first 
•atemblj after the Norman Conqaest which b 
like a Parliament.— Ibid. vol. 1, p. 6. 



1 1 86. Tax lame tax whioh had been lefied 
in Normandy and his other foreign dominions, 
granted by the Estates at Gayntington to 
Heary II. for a omsade.— Ibid. p. 6. 



BoTs the Conqueror and Stephen obtained 
a ratifleatioo of their titles firom the Pope ; the 
Popes regarding nothing bat the acknowledg- 
ment and increase of their own aothority. 



Tbs emrtom of giving hostages most have 
tended in most cases to worsen the dreadful 
state of manners wbich it implies. For men 
would sometimes secretly rely upon the homan- 
ity of those to whom the hostages had been 
given, and thns provoke to inhnmanity those 
who were by disposition homane. 



swine which the a4sonis 
Su/rvty of 8mt$ex, p. 1 65. 



**DaxifOAos was a serv9e tenure which 
obliged the landholder to cultivate the loid^s 
land, reap his harvest, feed his dog and horse, 
and attend him in the chase. 

** The farther back, the greater appears the 
number of servile and oppressive tenures : but 
the basest and harshest of these were early 
converted into monied payments, oonunensorate 
perhaps at first with the supposed value of the 
services, but forming in process of time a very 
trifiing incumbrance, compared with the in- 
creasing value of the estate." — Sustxks, vol. 
1, p. 54. 



" Evsic after charters were introduced, some 
visible token was frequently added in perpetuam 
ret mttnoriam; a gold ring was jdaoed in the 
wax, or a dagger, or buglehom, or some other 
personal appendage was ofiered at the ahar." 
— Ibki. vol. 3, p. 350, N. 



" As late as the twelfth century the kings of 
England were often paid in cattle, which were 
thence called rent beeves." — Sir J. Datfii 
quoted : Hittorical Rel. p. 6. CoUectunea Ht- 
bem. vol. 1, p. 396. 



" SoMK critics will have our Doomsday Book 
80 called, not because all lands are arraigned to 
appear therein as at a general judgement, but 
quasi Dotmu Dei, or God's House Book, where 
die original thereof was anciently entrusted."—^ 
Fulur's Pitgah Sight, p. 398. 



Woods were valued at the Conquest, not by 
the quantity of timber, but by the irambec A 



(ll)e yiantagenete to (Sbviarb tift 



Aftke the conquest of Ireland, 
sent to reform the monasteries there. The antfav 
of the Life of S. Finian (Acta SS. March, ton. 
2, p. 444) is said to have been ** aliquis ex ns 
qui, poet Insulam a sua nationis hoaaambos soW 
jugatam Anglioeque coronse adjnnctam, eodsB 
ad reformanda HibemisB monasteria indncti, pn 
turbatissimA, quam istio inveniebant reUgiasii 
ao disciplins formA, abjectiua de tola geM 



}) 



'* Amio milleno duoenteno quadrageoo^ 
Olim CarmelitsD eapiunt ad tempera vits 
Carinis cessi primis, in Borea loca Vesci. 
Richard in claustro Grey primo fixit in Anstra 
QusD loca eonoessi CarmeUtis ego Vesci, 
Perci fundavit j Deus huio sibi nos sociavit" 

These verses written, as Papenheim sajs, 
pingui Minerva record the two first estaUtsli- 
ments of the Carmelites by the Lords Yesei sai 
Grey, at Alnwic^ and at Aylesford. 

The sixth General of the order was 8. Simoi 
Sick, ^*qui ante adventum Fratnim Carmeli- 
tamm ad Angliam spirits pvophetico illos ex* 
pectavit, in tmnoo ooncavo duoens vitam sob- 
tariam, et ideo a trunco, qui vulgari Angliet 
Stok vocatur, Simon Stok volgariter nuncopa- 
tur." He professed among them as soon m 
they were brought to Engkind by the two brdi^ 
was afterwards miraculously chosen genera], 
turned water into wine for the mass, sent a 
boiled fish alive and well into the water agsin, 
and died at Bourdeanx (Burdegalia) at the s^ 
of 100. — Jcta SS. May, tom. 3, p. 653. Sm 
also (ibidem) a story which brought hia into 
great odour at Bolzen in the Tyrol. 



Edwaed II. Statutum de MUitibus, obliged 
every one who was possessed of ^20 a year is 
land, to appear when snnunoned and receive the 
order of knighthood. 

Edward VL, Elizabeth, and Charles raiseil 
money by enforcing this obsolete statue, aad 
allowing persons to compound. But they suib- 
moned those only who possessed o£40 a jtu 
and upvrards. — Hume, vol. 6, p. 294. 

The composition vH^ch Charles required wss 
to be not less than would have been due by the 
party upon a tax of 3| subsidies. 



Edwakd n. A Dietary, being ordinances lor 
the prices of victuals and diet of the clergy: 
for the preventing of dearth. 1315. — SraTPa's 
Parker^ Aigt^ No. 33. 
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"Tinms aie BOffnX ofareomstanoes which 
lead to an opioioo that a general declension in 
diligence and zeal had taken plaoe among the 
religiooa in England, much earlier than is 
HBoallj sapposed: for, in the first place, one 
only of those memoirs of their fonndations and 
early histories, which were common to the 
■orthem houses, is oontinoed beneath the reign 
of Edward I. 2ndlj. U decnj of seal may be 
inlerred from a dimuration of inflneaoe, it will 
appear that although testamentary burials in 
the monasteries, eiwn «t the distance of forty 
Miles or more, (as at Stanlaw from the parish 
of Rochdale, and at Fumess from the neigh- 
boorhood of Gargrave) were frequent in the 
twelfth century, this practice almost entirely 
e e a se s in the next. — Again, in the ssra at 
which the foundation of chantries became fiish- 
ioBable in Craven (from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century) only one (that of the Dawtre 
fiunily) took place at Sallay Abbey and one at 
Bohon Priory ; the rest were uniformly attached 
to pariah churches. And in general, whoever 
eonriders not only how few religious houses 
were founded after the reign of Edward I. but 
how few donations were made to those of earlier 
date, must be convinced that, long before the 
dawn of evangelical light under Wicklifie, some 
internal cause nwst have operated to produce 
this general cessation of bounty ; and that can 
aoaroely have been any other than a declen- 
sion in the seal and diligence of the religious 
themselves." -— WHiTAsna, Hut. of Craven^ 
p. 43. 



^ Thk use of oaten ale, which is said to be a 
vretched liquor, very general in ancient times. 
The monks of Sallay (Yorkshire) annually 
hirewed two hundred and fifty-three quarters of 
maked oats, and one hundred and four of barley. 
Their establishment was about seventy persons ; 
-—there was therefore larg^ allowance ibr hos- 
pitaUty."— Ibid. p. 50. 



i( 



Ik the endovnnent of the vicarage of 6ar- 
gravv (in Craven) is one article of very rare 
ooeurrenoe, the DtdnuB Alborum^ or of WhiU 
SUver^ an ancient personal tithe levied upon the 
wages of all laborers and artificers which were 
supposed to be paid in silver. See Ducange in 
voce Albi, and a constitution of Archbishop 
Winchelsey, apud Lindwood, bb. 3, torn. 16. 
A more oppressive or unpopular exaction can 
scarcely be conceived." — ^Ibid. p. 177. 



'*A TBET ancient form of letting a farm 
(perhaps the most ancient) was, that the tenant 
had his choice to pay either a proportion of the 
produce, or by commutation in money. The 
monks of Bolton required four stone of cheese 
and two of butter for each milch cow" — a con- 
sideration which Dr. MThitaker calls extremely 
easy. — ^Ibid. p. 384. 



" In these times there were few or no shops. 
Private families therefore, as well as the relig- 
ious, constantly attended the great annual lairs, 
where the necessaries of life not produced within 
their own domains were purchased. In every 
year of this Compotus (of Bolton) there is an 
account of wine, cloth, groceries, &c. bought 
apud Setum Botnlphum. Distant as Boston in 
Lincolnshire was, our Canons certainly resorted 
to the great annual fair held at that place, from 
whence the necessaries purchased by them 
might easily be conveyed by water as far as 
York."— Ibid. p. 385. 



Wool was always dear in ancient times. 
Anno 1300, it sold for more than «66 a sack, 
while the price of a cow was 7f . 4d. The 
legal sack consisted of twenty-six stone of four* 
teen pounds each, i. e. ncfirly 5f . each stone. 
This was a very unusual price, and for the time 
it lasted would have the singular effect of ren- 
dering the wild moors and sheep walks belong- 
ing to the Canons equally valuable with their 
richest pastures.*^Ibid. p. 385. 

It also explains the change of arable land 
into sheep walks, so often and bitterly com- 
plained of in Henry VIII.'s time, and earlier. 



WoLVxs, though rare, were not extinct m 
Craven in the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. A man is rewarded by the Canons of 
Bolton for killing one, but the reward is not 
specified.-»Ibid. p. 389. 



1805. Nimc stone of butter were made this 
year at Malham from sheep^s milk. — ^Ibid. p. 
389. 



Funerals in those days were celebrated with 
excessive profusion in meat and drink : and as 
they admitted of little time for preparation^ 
and the religious houses had always great store 
of provisions beforehand, it seems to have been 
usual in the gentlemen's families to have re- 
course on these occasions to the 'nearest abbey. 
—Ibid. p. 390. 



CHmifETS were at this time extremely rare, 
and none probably but the masons employed 
about the Abbeys knew how to construct them. 
They were not introduced into farm houses in 
Cheshire till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. King, writing 1656, in his Yale 
Royal, says, ** In building and furniture of their 
houses, tin of late years, they used the old 
manner of the Saxons ; for they had their fire 
in the midst of the house, against a hob of clay, 
and tbeir oxen under the same roof; but within 
these forty years they have builded ohimnies." 
— ^The last farm houa^ o^ i^»a hvqrX vm!a^tiX ^^^* 
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Toog with Hough, near Bolton, in 

within the lest twenty jenra (1807) . — ^Ib. p. 392. 



At Bolton Priory it nppenn that they skinned 
%their beoons, bogs, and sold the hides to tenners. 
—Ibid. p. 397. 

Perlu^ps the skin made good covering for 
shields, or good leathern armour. 



1324. Foum poonds were the oonsideration 
for manumitting a Neife of Bolton Priory. A 
good horse at the same time sold for more than 
thrioe the sum. Are we then to conclude that 
this was the comparative price of the two ani- 
mals, or that the Canons were (aTOurable to the 
emancipation of their slaves ? I hope and be- 
lieve the latter. — ^Ibid. p. 400. 



" Thses was always money, or some other 
valuable consideration, paid to the King for 
leave to have a trial or judgement in any ooo- 
troyersy (a case is instanced just before, where 
the Abbot of Egnesham owed a palfrey for 
having a trial concerning the right to two caru- 
cates of land, in King John's reign). And this, 
says a good antiquary (Dr. Brady) may be the 
reason why Glanvil so very often in his treatise 
of the Laws and Customs of England hath these 
words, Petem ae qtuarem perquirU breve^ the de- 
mandant or plaintiff purchases a writ. * Hence,' 
says he, ^ it is probable at first came the present 
usage of paying 6s. Sd, where the debt is i£40. 
10s. where the debt is dClOO, and so upwards 
in suits for money due upon bond.' But it is 
certain, this was owing to King Alfred, who, 
when he had settled his courts of judicature, to 
prevent the arbitrary delajrs of justice, did 
order that, without petitioning leave from the 
King, writs of citation should be granted to the 
plaintiff* to fix the day of trial, and secure the 
appearance of the other pturty.' " — ^Kskiiett's 
Paroch. AnHq, vol 1, p. 234. 



"1208. The young King (Henry HI.) at 
Oxford, on March 30, issued out his precept to 
the sheriff* of this and other counties, to take 
care that all Jews within their respective lib- 
erties should bear upon their upper garments, 
whenever they went abroad, a badge of two 
white tablets on their breast, made of linen 
cloth, or parchment, that by this token they 
might be distinguished from Christians."— Ibid, 
p. 263. 



HsmtT Earl of Warvrick dying 1229, Phi- 
lippa ** his countess gave one hundred marks to 
the King, that she might not be compelled to 
marry, but live a widow as long *as she pleased, 
or marry whom she liked best, provided he were 
a loyal subject to the King. Whereupon she 
toiDik a husband the same year, one Biohaid 



Siwaid, who proved a torboleat spirited nso, 
being as Matt. Paris says, *■ vir martuBs ah ad»- 
lMo«iti&.' "—Ibid. p. 289. 



" It was then customary for tbe 
have schools that bore the name of 
tive order. Thus the Augustine schools, oae 
of divinity, another of philosophy, in which ku 
ter the disputing of bachelors has yet c ont ia aed 
the name to the exercise of Augnstinea. Tie 
Benedictine schools for theology ; the Carmeliie 
schools for dirinity and philosophy m the psriil 
ofSL Mary Magdalene. TheFrancis^^schooh, 
&c. And there were schools appropriated to tki 
benefit of particular religious houses, as the Dor- 
chester schools, the Eynsham schools, the sehoob 
of St. Frideswide, of Littlemore, of Osseney, of 
Stodley, &c. The monks of ^Gloucester Ittd 
Gloucester Convent in Oxford ; the monks d 
Pershore in Woroestershire had an ^partawat 
for their novioes in that hoase, &c. So tki 
young monks of Westminster, of CaoteibiBy, 
of Durham, of St. Albans, &o. . Tbe ooaveat 
of Burcester were more especially obliged to 
provide for the education of students in the 
University, as they were of the Augustine order, 
who had this particular charge incumbent oa 
them. In a general chapter held in the pariA 
church of Chesthunt, 1331, strict commaadi 
were given for idaintaining scholars ia some 
University^ as had been before decreed in their 
statutes made at Northampton, Huntingdon aad 
Dunstaple. In another chapter at Northamptoa, 
1359, it was ordained that every Prelate (i.e. 
Abbot or Prior) should send one oat of eveiy 
tweaty of the canons to reside and study ia the 
University; and if any prelate should negleet 
this duty, he should pay «£10 for every year's 
omission. In a Chapter at Oseney, 1442, 
Waii&m Westkar, Professor of Divini^, stood 
up, and recited the names of those Prelates, asd 
bad the allotted fines imposed on them. — Bf 
rules sent from Pope Benediot (?) in the fifth 
of the pontificate, to the Abbot of Thornton aad 
Prior of Kirkham, to be observed within ths 
dioceses of York and Lincoln, the pensioas lor 
such students are expressed, <£60 yeariy to s 
master in divinity, to a bachelor csCSO, to a schobr 
or student in divinity d640, to a doctor of csnoa 
law d650, to a bachelor or scholar in civil lav 
de35. 

^^ So in the acts and constitutions of the Chsp- 
ters of the Benedictine Order, there be frequest 
provisions for scholars to be maintained, one oat 
of twenty monks at the University, with inquiriei 
into such defoults, and penalties imposed for 
them. They had a prior of students to gofsn 
all the novioes of their order at Oxford sad 
Cambridge, where they had a doctor in eseh 
faculty of divinity and canon law, under whoa 
their inceptors were to commence at the pabbe 
charge of their respective monastery. Ths 
general colleges for this order irere Glonucilsr 
in Oxford, and Monk's College, now Magdakas, 
in Cambtid^." — ^Ibid. vol. 1, p. 301-3. 
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1235. Therk were ''four agistors for the 
forest of Bernwood, whose office obliged them 
to take care of the feeding of hogs within the 
King's demesne woods, from Holy-rood day to 
forty days after Michaelmas; and to take pan- 
nage, which was one farthing for the agistment 
of each hog."— Ibid. p. 308. 



£i«A, Coontess of Warwick, who died very 
aged, 1300, ^' was so great a friend to the 
University of Oxford, that she caused a common 
chest to be made, and did pat into it two hun- 
dred and twenty marks ; out of which such as 
were poor scholars might upon security at any 
tim* borrow something gratis for supply of their 
wants ; in consideration whereof^ the University 
were obliged to celebrate certain masses every 
year in Saint Mary's Church. Which chest was 
in being in Edward lY.'s time, and called by 
the name of Warwick chest. "-^Ibid. vol. 1, p. 
325. 

Archbishop Parker established a similar char- 
ity at Benet College. 



" Thb privilege of free warren was* this, that 
within such liberty no person should hunt or 
destroy the game of hare, coney, partridge, or 
pheasant, without the leave ef him to whom the 
said privilege was granted, under the forfeiture 
of 10/."— Ibid. p. 350. 



1279. "To prove the corruption of this age 
in excessive pluralities, we may note that in this 
year Bogo de Clare, rector of Saint Peter's in 
the East, Oxon, was presented by the Earl of 
Gloucester to the church of Wyston, in the 
county of Northampton, and obtained leave to 
hold it, with one church in Ireland, and fourteen 
other churches in England, all which benefices 
were valued at 228/. 6«. 8«/."— Ibid. p. 412. 



1305. "Thx keeper of the foal in Oxford 
having in his custody one Alio« de Droys, con- 
demned for felony, and repriercd for pregnancy, 
snfiered her to go abroad under the guard of a 
servant. She making her escape, the master 
was saved by benefit of clergy, but the servant 
was hanged." — ^Ibid. p. 504. 



" That rent which was paid in money was 
called blanchfearm, now the vhUe rent (argen- 
tum album) and what they paid in provision was 
termed black mail." — Ibid. Olouary. 



" 180,000/. were levied for Henry II.'s first 
war, " the mode of raising it was new in the 
English annals. It was done by iCtUallj that is, 
by a pecuniary commutation for personal service. 
Before this, at the prince's command, agreeably 
to tne fees or tenures they immedtatelv held 

A' 



under the crown, his vassals appeared in arms, 
bringing with them their appointed contingent 
of knights, retainers, or tenants. And thus the 
armies rose. But on this occasion a proclama- 
tion was issued, which empowered the vassal, 
in lieu of his personal attendance, to contribute 
a sum of money, proportioned to the expense he 
would have incurred by service. The inferior 
military tenants were ea^ed, as it freed them 
from the toil and great expense of a distant 
war; and the king was better served. With 
the money he hired a mercenary force, men 
well inured to disciplines, and whom the condi- 
tion of their pay bound to permanent service." 
— ^Bsrinotom's Henry I J. p. 11. 



Ir those days if a man had three or four sons 
bom at divers places, they were named alVer the 
pUce in which they were bom. — MS. in Coll. 
Arms, London. Quoted by Thoresby, p. 69. 



In tke charter of privileges to the Burgesses 
of Leeds granted by their Mesne Lord, Maurice 
Paganel. 9 Joh. the Burgess who is impleaded 
of larceny was to be judged by the Burgesses 
with the help of the Lord's servant, he making 
one compurgation for the first offence with thirty- 
six compurgators. But if he were impleaded a 
second time, he was then to purge himself either 
by the water ordeal, or by single combat. 

No woman was to pay custom in that borough, 
who was to be sold into slavery. By which 
Whitaker understands that if a free woman sold 
herself as a slave, the lord graciously remitted 
the toll due on such a transaction.— Wbitakxr's 
Loidia and Elmete, p. 1 1 . 



Thx first principles of English liberty unques- 
tionably sprung up in the Boroughs, and it is a 
singular fact that the vassals who were most 
immediately under the eye of the lords, were ttie 
first whom they condescended to render inde- 
pendent. — Ibid. p. 11. 



" The seals of this age are indeed extremely 
rude, but the matrices have beta deeply sunk 
in order to produce a relief, of the effect of which 
the cutters had evidently some idea, on the im- 
pression. This is singular, for during the whole 
of this period, the dies of the national coinage 
can have been nothing more than flat surfaces 
with strong and coarse outlines impressed upoti 
them. Again, when we reflect that almost 
every the obscurest land-owner had a seal, it is 
evident that many artists (if they deserve the 
name) must have been employed in sinking the 
matrices ; and this perhaps with the degree of 
emulation which it must naturally excite, will 
account for a certain progress in this species of 
sculpture. It has also been a matter of wonder 
that the original seals of &xD\Vk<e&\stA.^« «k^ T«xf\^ 
been diaoovw«d oc ^«a«r««4*. >vax ^« %x%)!^\&^ 
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that they are alwajrs personal and not family 
stamps, and were broken, as episcopal seals are 
at present, on the death of the individual for 
whom they were graven ; so that while thousands 
of impressions appended to charters of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, in so perishable a reci- 
pient as wax are remaining, it would perhaps 
be difficult for all the rausea of the kingdom to 
find half-a-dozen originals of the same date." — 
Wbitakkr's Loidii and Elnute^ p. 124. 



Edwakd I. German, a meroer, arrested the 
horse of William Lepton, who was Esq aire to 
Sir Franco Tyas, in consequence of which the 
Esquire was unable to attend his Knight, " ad 
dedecus et damnum presdicti Franci." Sir 
Franco for this affinont recovered one hundred 
shillings from the mercer,— equal at least, to as 
many pounds at present.— Ibid. p. 330. 



A KinoHT s fee — ^that is such an income as 
would maintain a Knight in the common way 
of living, was reckoned in the reig^n of Henry 
III. at 15/. a year. — Watson^s Hiat. of Halifax^ 
9. 137. 



1164. By the constitutions of Clarendon, 
the sons of villains were not to be ordained 
clerks without the consent of the lord on whose 
land they were bom. — Bkkinoton's Henry II. 
p. 82. 



Till the reign of Henry I. the rents from the 
demesne lands were usually pcud in provisions, 
and other supplies for the household ; but these 
were afterwards commuted into money, which 
was carried into the Treasury. — ^Bsrinoton^s 
Htnry II. p. 114* 



Bt the statutes of Clarendon, ^^ if any one is 
arraigned before the King^s Justices of murder, 
or theft, or robbery, or of receiving any such 
malefactors, or of forgery, or of malicious burn- 
ing of houses, by the oath of twelve knights of 
the hundred, or in their absence, by the oath of 
twelve free and lawful men, or by the oath of 
four men of every town of the hundred, he shall 
be sent to the water ordeal, and if convicted, 
shall lose one of his feet." To which the stat- 
ute of Northampton adds (1176) 'Hhat he shall 
likewue lose a hand, and abjuring the realm, go 
out of it, within forty days. If acquitted by the 
ordeal, he shall find sureties, and stay in the 
kingdom, unless he had been arraigned of mur- 
der or any heinous felony, by the community of 
the county and of the legal knights of his coun- 
try : in which case, though acquitted by the oir- 
deal, he shall leave the realm within forty days, 
taking with him his chattels, and remain at the 
King's mercy." The Roman Church had in 
vain striven to suppress these absurd trials ; and 



here we see them solemnly aanctioDed with 
clauses of palpable injustice, by a statute of the 
English nation in coonoU assembled. — ^Ibid. pw 
287. 



1181. Hknky II. ordered "that every pos- 
sessor of one Knight's fee, and every free lay- 
roan worth sixteen marks in chatteb or re^ 
should have a coat of mail, (lorica) a hehnet, 
shields and lance ; and every Knight to have ss 
many coats of mail, helmets, shields and lanoes 
as he had Knights' fees on his domain. Every 
fVee layman worth ten marks in chatteb or reoc, 
to have a habergeon, an iron scull-cap and s 
lance ( — i. e. — ^the arms of a foot soldier). And 
the burgesses, and the whole ooHtimonity of free- 
men, a wambais, an iron scull-cap, and a lanee.^' 
Thus under severe penalties, and the King's 
Justices to ascertain that it was observed. It 
fell heavy on the indigent, and Gervase sajs, 
" the unskilful peasants, used to the spade and 
mattock, now gloried reluctantly in the soldifln' 
arms." — Ibid. pp. 316-7. 



1195. - Richard I. decreed that whoever 
held or was present at a tournament should pay 
for a license, in proportion to the rank be bore; 
an Earl twenty mark, a Baron ten, a knight pos- 
sessing land, four : and those without land, tva 
—Ibid. p. 409. 



557. Religious houses founded in England 
between the Conquest and the death of Joha. — 
Ibid. p. 611. 



William of Malmssburt sajrs that fruit 
trees were phmted by the road side in the Vile 
of Gloucester. *^ This vale is more thickly plant- 
ed with vines than any other part of England, 
and here they are more productive, and their 
flavour is mote grateful. The wines made from 
them have no harshness in the mouth, and are 
little inferior to those of France." — ^Ibid. p. 61 1. 



Malmesbubt says to Robert Earl of Gkxi- 
cester " from the Normans you derive your mil- 
itary skill; from the Flemings your persoosl 
elegance, from the French your surpassing mu- 
nificence." — Shabpe's Wiliiam o/Malmedmrj, 
p. 542. 



Military luxury in armour and trappings, 
and its inconvenience. — St. Bbbnabd. Serm 
ad Militu Templi, p. 830. 



1172. At an assembly chiefly of the Clergf 
held at Armagh, in a time of public calamities, 
it was agreed "• eo ha3c mala inflicta esse Hiber- 
nie^ quod olim Anglorum pueroe a mercatonbos 
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adyectos, in servitntem emerant, contra 
ristianas libertatis. Angli enim olim paa- 
Qt necessitatem mpplerent, vel proprios 
endere, hand educare, soliti sunt : nnde 
•mninm consensu, per totam Hibemiam 
Lngli libere abire permissi sunt." — Phil. 
BUBO, Chron, Hibemiaj Cotton Lib. Do- 
A. xYiii., p. 10. Quoted in Stephem^s 
/ of the W. Ind. delineated^ p. 6^ 



►OBT "What have you got on your back ?" 
at the English Court, — and a pretty story 
g to it. — Pavadir, Cronique de Savoye, 



1. Edwabd I. Attendant etiam Sa- 
», ne lasciva nomina, qus9 scilicet mox 
. sonent in lasciviam, imponi pennittant 
Is baptizatis, sexus prsecipue fcBminini ; 
ontrarium fiat, per Confirmantes Episco- 
nrrigatus. — Gibson^s Codex, torn. 1, p. 



: Tenants of the Knights Templars and 
ftjlers set up crosses in their houses and in 
ands, as marks that they were exempt 
lany duties and services. A law against 
vho did this when they were not entitled 
e privileges, which was a common fraud. 
. vol. 1, p. 643. 



UT the 14th century it was a sort of 

to put law matters into French verse. 

exist metrical copies of the Statutes of 

ster and Merton. And a compiler in the 

»f Edward I. says he then preferred exe- 

his task in common romance, — ^that is 

French prose, to transhiting it into rhymes. 

tlogue of the Lantdowne MS., part 2, p. 



lEBE is reason to think that it was the in- 
of Edward I., or his advisers, to have 
d the office of the Commons to the pre- 
; petitions, and that of the Lords to ofier- 
tir advice; and to have referred to himself 
le power of making laws." — Spence'?? 
/, p. 5. 



; Laws on the subject of usury and trusts 
ip during the White and Red Rose troub- 
consequence of frauds growing out of the 
-Ibid. p. 563. 



much money went out of the kingdom 
crusades, and for Richard's ransom, that 
3 genuine coin of that king's stamp is to 
t with in any known collection. — Pari, 
ol. 1, p. 8. 



A MS. of th6 fourteenth century contains the 
form " Super hominem pugnaturum, cum bene- 
dictione scuti, baculi et ensis." — Cottoniak 
MSS. TYAmw, B. vni. 11. 



Walsingham noteth (folio 5) that the first 
rot (or scab) that came amongst our sheep was 
brought hither by one out of Spain. — Sib Ed- 
WABD Coke, Pari* Hiet. vol. 1, p. 134. 



The first protest in our history is that of the 
Barons to Henry III., 1246. — Ibid. p. 19. 



Bt the Statutes of Winchester 13 Edward I. 
(1285) any stranger passing a town during the 
night watch was to be arrested until morning, 
and then if no suspicion appeared against him, 
to go quit ; but if cause appeared he was to be 
delivered to the sherifl*, and the sheriff* to res- 
cue him without damage, and keep him safely 
till he should be acquitted in due manner. — 
Statutes, vol. 1, p. 97. 



" Maud, widow of William de Yeteripont, in 
king John's reign, — ^whose place of abode is, 
from her, called Mauds Meabum, — had most 
of her rents paid in com and victuals, which 
course was reduced afterwards with much ado 
to certain sums of money which at this day are 
called rents of assize." — Memoir of the ComUeu 
of Pembroke, MS. 



" Isabella de VEXEBipONt by whose mar- 
riage the Westmoreland property past to the 
Clifibrds in Edward l.'s reign, sate upon the 
bench herself, in the time of her widowhood as 
hereditary sherifl* of Westmoreland, upon trials 
of life and death, an honor to which no woman 
in this kingdom hath hitherto attained but her- 
self."— Ibid. 



'^RoGEB LoBD Cliffobd, who died 1327, 
was so obstinate and careless of the king's dis- 
pleasure, as that he caused a pursuivant that 
served a writ upon him in the Baron's chamber, 
there to eat and swallow down part of the wax 
that the said writ was sealed with, as it wore 
in contempt of the said king-, as appears by 
some writings that were extant within these 
thirty years in the hands of Master Theun the 
great antiquary." — Ibid. 



Db. Phelan says of Magna Charta that '* it 
gives to the Clergy enormous power, to the 
barons and knights a monopoly of those priv- 
ileges which the modesty of the Church de- 
clined, and to the mass of the people nothing. 
The only article of the Gt«»X C^i«s^«t ^\!^«Scw 
notices the Mifa or W^^inB q& ^t^ ws^.^ ^ ^^&ax 
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time the most numerous body of men in En- 
gland, has an obvious reference to interests of 
their masters. A serf could not forfeit his 
plough, cart, or other implements of husbandry, 
because if deprived of these he could no longer 
minister to the barbarous plenty of the lord to 
whose estate he belonged.'' — HUt. of tht Church 
of Rami m Irtland, p. 61. N. 



in that island.'' — ^Vahcouvxe's Survejf of Bnti . 
p. 323. 



WuAT could have led Edward I. even in his 
youth (so vrise and politic as he had even then 
shown himself) oruttding ? — ^when he ought to 
have been in Ireland. Can it have been the 
mere ardour of enthusiasm and contagious en- 
terprise ? or is there any political cause assign- 
able? 



*^Ths vicars of the Collegiate Church at 
Lanohester were forbidden to exercise wrest- 
ling, dancing, or other hurtful games, and to 
frequent such spectacles or sights as are com- 
monly called miracles. Miracles were jugglers' 
tricks with which the monks it seems were very 
apt to relieve the monotonous hours of the Con- 
vent when a travelling practitioner came that 
vay." — Suanss' Jhirham, vol. 2, p. 309. 



*' About the year 1200 a pound of cummin 
seed occurs as a refused rent." — Ibid. vol. 3, p. 
270. This seems to have been not unusual. 



RoBSET FiTZ Mkldred (the great lord of 
Raby) holds one carucate (under the Bishop of 
Durham) and pays lOt. 8J., and tills four por- 
tions with all his men, except the housewife in 
each iamily, and except his own. proper house- 
hold ; and he or some one for him shall be on 
the spot, and look to the autumnal tillage, his 
men plough and harrow one acre and a half: 
and Robert Fits Meldred feeds a dog and horse 
(for the Bishop's chase) and performs ut ware, 
as much as belongs to the service of one dreng, 
and finds four oxen to carry the Bishop's wine. 
— Baldon Book, 

The involutions of the feudal system fre- 
quently present the spectacle of a gallant noble 
holding by a servile tenure under a much mean- 
er lord than the Bbhop of Durham. — Suetees, 
vol. 3, p. 346. 



Edwaed II. — 
Sir Gosselin Deinvill with two hundred more. 
In Friars weeds, robb'd and were hang'd there- 
fore. — 

Tatloe (W. P.)'s Thief p. 123. 



Edwaed I. ** Sir William Russell, warden 
of the Isle of Wight, recovered a considerable 
number of acres from the sea at Brading haven 



" Edwaed II. made several prodeat regok- 
tions for supplying his household by breediag 
oxen and sheep in his parks.'' — ^Fosbeood's 
HiU, of Berkeley, 



1279. "RooEE DE MoRTmEB held jousts ax 
Kenilworth, and set out from Loodon to Keifl- 
worth with one hundred knights well armed, 
and as many ladies going before, singing jojCnl 
songs." — ^Ibid. p. 103. 



Ladies and gentlewomen were great pnt- 
tisers in the rebellion against Edward II.- 
p. 117. 



Henet II. had the ** unnatural treason of his 
sons expressed in an Emblem painted io \aa 
chamber at Winchester, wherein was an Eagie, 
with three Eaglets tyring on her breast, sad 
the fourth pecking at one of her eyes." — Sie J. 
Davies' StaU of Ireland, p. 56. 



1280. *' Edwaed I. licenses John Giffiird ^ 
Brimnesfeld to hunt wolves, with dogs and nets, 
in all the king's forests, wherever he can find 
them. And if his dogs getting loose should at- 
tack the deer (de grossis feris ceperint) he vrv 
not oo that account to be troubled."— Rtmxb, 
vol. 1, pp. 2, 587. 



1281. ^^Petee Coebet is enjoined to hnat 
wolves and in all vrays destroy them in our 
counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Herefofd- 
shire, Salop, and Stafibrdahire." — ^Ibid. p. 591. 



(Sbtoarb tt)e 8t)irb to ^ettrs tl)e 

QcvtrtHf. 

"Students and Clerks at Balliol r ece iv e d 
only — pence a week, and when they had takes 
their degree of M.A. were immediately expelled 
the Hall, so that they could not by reason of 
their poverty make any progress in other studies, 
but sometimes were forced for the sake of a 
livelihood to follow some mechanic employneot. 
Sir William Felton gave the Church of Abba- 
desle (in the diocese of Lincoln) to the Hall *to 
augment the number of the said schdars, and to 
ordain that they should have in common, books 
of diverse faculties, and that every one of them 
should receive sufficient clothing, and twelve 
pence every week, and that they might freely 
remain in the same hall, whether they took their 
Masters' or Doctors' degree or no, until thcv 
had got a competent ecclesiastical benefice.' "" 
Lewis's Life of Wiclif p. 4. 
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The Benedictines, by the statutes of Benedict 
XII., after they had been instructed in the Pri|fn- 
itive Sciences, were to go to Paris to study 
diyicity or the canon law. 1337. But now it 
seems our prelates thought proper they should 
be sent to our own universities. — Ibid. p. 10. 



" 1378. Archbishop Sudbust decreed that 
every Chaplain having no cure of souls and an- 
noHa ceUbrans, should content himself with 
seven marks per annum, either all in money, 
or with diet and thirce marks; and he that 
took a cure to be content with eight marks, 
or with four marks and his diet." Four marks 
then was the price of a man> board. — ^Ibid. 
p. 17. 



Bkpoek printing the distinction of published 
and unpublished books was known. The books 
published were such of which copies were taken 
and dispersed into many hands, — unpublished, 
iuch as were written only for the owner's 
own use, or to be set up in libraries. — Ibid. p. 
33. 



WicLiF computed the nmnber of friars " in 
England to be 4000, and that they yearly ex- 
pended of the goods of the kingdom 60,000 
marks." — ^Ibid. p. 151. 



"WicLiF^s English will, I apprehend, be 
found, upon strict exfunination. to be more pure 
than that of contemporary writers. When he 
wrote in his native tongue, he did it not for the 
benefit of courtiers and scholars, but for the in- 
struction of the less learned portion of the peo- 
ple. He therefore, as much as possible, reject- 
ed 'all strange English,' that is, all those licen- 
tious innovations niade upon our language by an 
influx of French words and phrases, and was 
studious to express himself in a diction simple 
and unadorned, at the same time avoiding the 
charge of a barbarous or familiar phraseology. 
Whereas, on the other hand, as it was the am- 
bition of the more renowned of his contempo- 
raries to devote their talents to the amusement 
of men elevated by their rank, and distinguished 
for their accomplishments, they were careful to 
adorn their style and improve their language, if 
not by directly importing fresh wQrds from the 
more polished languages of the continent, yet 
by adopting with judicious choice any new term 
which had acquired the authority of colloquial 
usage amongst those whose notice and protec- 
tion they were solicitous to procure." — Barber's 
Life of Widif, p. 37. 



Custom of bringing green boughs to London 
on midsummer eve, from Bishops' wood, to 
adorn the houses in honour of St. John the Bap- 
tist. — Lswis's Zi/e ofPecock, p. 70. 



1408. By statute of Archbishop Arundel ''no 
book to be read in the Schools, Halls, Inns, or 
other places, nor delivered to the stationers for 
publication," till examined and licensed." — Ibid, 
p. 214. 



Henry VI., from his great favour to the City 
of York, conferred the peculiar privilege on the 
citizens that they should be exempted from 
serving as members in Parliament. — Hume, vol. 
6, p. 72. — Coke's Inttitutei quoted, part iv., 
ch. 1. 



'* A BAILIFF of the Monks of Allay, let out the 
use of twenty-four milch cows for the year, at 
one shilling each ; that is, about three shillings 
of our money, for the penny then weighed near- 
ly three times as much as now. At present 
(1807) the milk of a cow for the same time 
(and in the same place) is worth six pounds — a 
difference in 422 years of forty to one : But a 
quarter of wheat then sold for six shillings and 
eightpcnce ; that is, for more than the year's 
milk of six cows, and for a third of the modem 
price." — Whitaker's Craven^ p. 51. 



1330. Edward III. granted a patent that a 
flagon of wine in Oxford should be sold but one 
halfpenny dearer than in London. — Kennbtt's 
Par. Aniiq. vol. 2, p. 16. 



Joan de Oxford, the Black Prince's nurse,- 
had a pension given her of- c£lO, and Maud 
Plumpton, the rocker, one of ten marks. — ^Ibid. 



1382. At a court baron held for the manor 
of Wrechwyke in Burcester, " whereas it was 
found, upon inquisition, that the tenants' bees 
had been much disturbed by the huntsmen, it 
was provided that no such farther molestation 
should be given, under the penalty of forty 
pence for every such trespass." — Ibid. vol. 2, 
p. 165. 



1415. "A MEMORABLE sccident happened 
relating to Richard L'Estrange, baron of Knokjrn, 
lord of the manor of Burcester, whose wife Con- 
stance contended with the wife of Sir John 
Trussel of Warmington, in Cheshire, for prece- 
dency of place, in the church of St. Dunstan in 
the East, London : upon which disturbance, the 
two husbands and all their retinue engaged in 
the quarrel ; and within the body of the church 
some were killed, and many wounded. For 
which profane riot, several of the delinquents 
were committed, and the eburoh suspended from 
the celebration of any divine office. By process 
in the Court Christian, the lord Str&ia^<& «s&sl ^aak 
lady were ad^ud^ed \o \)i& \)&i& Q.TvcDl>swii^ ^^ix^^si!^ 
and had thia aoVemii ^xiaac^i vmv**^'^^^^'^^'^ 
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by the exemplary prelate, Henry Chichely/ 
Archbiahop of Canterbury. The lord Strange ^ 
walked bareheaded with a wax taper lighted in ! 
his hand, and his lady barefooted, from the 
charch of St. Paul to that of St. Dunstan, which 
being rehallowed, the lady with her own hands 
filled all the charch vessels with water, and of- 
fered to the altar an ornament of the value of 
ten pomnds, and the lord a piece of silver to the 
value of five pounds. A great example of the 
good discipline of the Charch, and of the obedi- 
ence of these noble persons." — Ibid. vol. 2, 
p. 233. 



inscription in the old black characters, 'Nove 
ys thus.' The crest is that of the Percies ; ud 
there can be little doabt that it was the riag 
actually worn by Northumberland. The motto 
seems to allude to the times, ^ This age is fierce 
as a Lion.' " — ^Ihid. p. 157. 



Thx oldest authority for the name of a servile 
apprentice is in the 12th of Edward III. — Kxn- 
nstt's Crlonary, 



The liberty of patting out children to school 
(ad literaturam ponere) was denied to some 
parents, who were servile tenants, without the 
consent of the lord. So in the lands at Burces- 
ter, which were held in villanage from the Pri- 
oress of Merkyate, " Quilibet custumarius non 
debet filium sunm ad literaturam ponere, neqae 
filiam suam maritare, sine licentia et voluntate 
priorissiB." This Julian-like prohibition of edu- 
cating sons to learning was owing to this rea- 
son, for fear the son being bred to letters might 
enter into religion, or sacred orders, and so stop 
or divert the services which he might otherwise 
do OS heir or successor to his father. — Ibid. 

But the statute of Henry VI. c. 17, reservet 
this liberty, which is the only one allowed to 
such parents. 



When the tower of Kirkstall Abbey fell, 
1779, Whitakbb, a few days after. *' discovered 
imbedded in the mortar of the fallen fragments 
several little smoking-pipes, such as were used 
in the reign of James I. for tobacco : a proof 
of a fact which has not been recorded, that, 
prior to the introduction of that plant from 
America, the practice of inhaling the smoke 
of some indigenous vegetable prevailed in En- 
gland." — LoidU and Elrmte, p. 119. 



" The wnter of this," says Whitaker, " pre- 
serves with respect a silver ring, gilt, with two 
hands conjoined, which was found upon the field 
of Towton. The remains of arms, armour, 
bones, &c. turned up on the ground of this 
great engagement, have been remarkably small, 
a fact which may be accounted for by recollect- 
ing that the weather was cold and the victory 
compleat, so that the spoil of the field, and the 
interment of the dead, proceeded at leisure. One 
relic, however, of great value, escaped the vigi- 
lance of plunder, namely, a gold ring, weighing 
above an ounce, which was found on the field 
about thirty years ago. It had no stone, but a 
lion passant was cut upon the gold, with this 



From an inquisitioa taken in the time of tbe 
last Earl Warren, it appears that the meadow 
ground lay in open ficM, and y^ns worth fm 
shillings per acre *, the pasture ground was i&- 
closed, and worth only one-tenth of that sum; 
and the fishery, a small pond of four acres, to 
worth almost one-third more per acre than the 
best meadow ground. — ^Ibid. p. 293. 



In the Vision of Piers Plouobxan, Webbes- 
ters and Walkers are mentioned together,— 
weavers and fullers. Was fulling then per- 
formed by the feet in any manner ? — Whita- 
K£a's edition, p. 11. 



AccoRDiifo to the M. Magistrates (vol. 2. p. 
136), one quarrel between D. Hamphrey and 
Cardinal Beaufort was, that the former wished 
to reform the common law, and make the pn- 
ishment for theft and for murder diflerent 



Here, too (vol. 2, p. 179), the Lancaster 
claim is rested on, this being the male line. 



CoLLiifOBouRNE says in his Legend, M. 
Magist. vol. 2, p. 377, 

*^ To Level's name I added more oor dog. 
Because most dogs have borne that name of 
yore." 



" Est FlorentioB vir egregius Thomas Britan- 
nus mihi amicus, et studiorum nostrorom, quan- 
tum ilia natio capit, ardentissimus afiectator. 
Huic ergo cnpienti ineptias nostras, id est Ubros 
novorum poetarum emere, rogo ut omni curs, 
diligentiaque assistas." — Leonardi Arrstim, 
Epist. tom. 1, p. 55. 

Were these ineptis the Italian poems of 
Petrarca, Dante, and Boccaccio ? and who was 
this Thomas ? This letter was written early in 
the fifteenth century. 



Duke Humph ret wrote to Leon. Arretinos 
for a copy of his translation of Aristotle's Ethics. 
See vol. 2, pp. 98, 120. 



1388. 12 Richard II. o. 6. *' No laboorer 
or servant to wear buckler, sword, or dagger; 
but on Sundays to ose bows and arrows, and 
learn all other games." — Gibson's Codex^ vol. 
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1401. " IIambubgenses oavali pogna sub 
(lylgeland insula HolsatisD, vicerunt piratas 
Vitalianos dictos (Victalie Briider) deprsdan- 
tes mercatores Anglicanos, cesis qnadragiata, 
eommque Capitaneos Claus Stortebeoker et 
Wichmannnm cum septuaginta viris captivos 
Hamburgum adductos decollari fecerunt." — 
Laxbkrt. Ai^rpus, apud WestphcUin. vol. 1, 
p. 1822. 



Edward UI.'s queen, Pbilippa, was of a 
Tirago family. Her sister, Margaret, was pres- 
ent in two sea-fights, or rather fought two naval 
battles against ber son, William van Beijeren. 
-—See Van Wyn. HuiszctUnd Letven. vol. 2, 
p. 282. 



Ill the Debates upon Usury, 1571, *^the man- 
ner of exchange used in London" was spoken 
of, *^ and how much abuse : a thing in old time 
not practised, but by the king, as in Edward 
the Third's time; when thereby the king ob- 
tained such treasure, and such excessive wealth, 
that it was first wondered at, then guessed that 
it grew by the science of Alchymy." — Pari. 
Hist. vol. 1, p. 757. 



1465. Wnsif Edward lY. procured an amity 
with Henry, King of Castile, and John, King 
of Arragon, '^ he granted license and liberty for 
certain Cottesolde sheep to be transported into 
the country of Spain (as people report) which 
have so there multiplied and increased, that it 
hath turned the commodity of England, much 
to the Spanish profit, and to no small hindrance 
of the lucre and gain which was bcforctimes in 
England, raised of wool and felle." — Hall, p. 
266. 



Bt an Act of 3 Edward IT. Cambridge was 
to pay only c£20 to any whole fifteenth and tenth. 
This exemption was confirmed 7 Henry YU. — 
Statutes, vol. 2, p. 555. 



5 Edward IH. (1331.) The Statutes of 
Winchester (13 Edward I.) for stopping sus- 
pected travellers during the night-watoh, had 
been found insufficient. Divers homicides, felo- 
nies, and robberies bad been committed by per- 
sons called Roberdesmen, Wastours, and Dragh- 
lacche or Drawlatches ; persons supposed to be 
such might be incontinently arrested, and kept 
in prison till the coming of the justices to de- 
liver the gaol. — ^Ibid. vol. 1, p. 268. 



7 Richard U. (1383) this act is repeated, 
and extended to Vagabonds and Feitors, run- 
ning in the country more abundantly than 
diey were wont in times past. — Ibid. vol. 2, 
p. 32. 



IsABBLLA DE Bbrklxt, who married Robert 
Lord Clifibrd, had one thousand pounds and 
fifty marks for her portion, to be^ paid as fol- 
lows: (£333 6s, Sd. by the year, and secured 
to her by recognizance ; toward the raising of 
which portion her brother Thomas, Lord Berk- 
ley, of Berkley Castle, levied aid of hb free- 
holders. Her wedding apparel was a gown of 
doth, of bruny scarlett, or brown Scarlett, with 
a cape furred with the best miniver. Thomas, 
Lord Berkley, and his lady, being, for the 
honour of the said bride, apparelled in the like 
habit : and the bride's sadcOe, which she had 
then for her horse, cost five pounds in London. 
— Mem. of the Countess of Pembroke. MSS. 



7 Hknrt IV. c. 17, 18, it is "provided, that 
every man or woman of what estate or condition 
that he be, shall be free to set their son or 
daughter to take learning at manner school that 
pleaseth them, within the realm.*' — StatuteSy 
vol. 2, p. 158. 



1349. Thkrb seems to have been an attempt 
to keep down rising prices, after the Pestilence ; 
for the same statute which makes the customary 
wages of all labour four or five years before that 
visitation the maximum now to be allowed, com- 
plains of stipendiary priests as refusing to serve 
for a competent salary, and demanding exces- 
sively instead, for which they are threatened 
with suspension and interdiction* This I think 
implies a general advance of prices. — ^Ibid. vol. 
1, p. 309. 



1363. Maximum for poultry, because of the 
great chierte in many places, an old oapon and 
a goose each four pence. — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 378. 

Because grocers engrossed all sorts of goods, 
"de ceo que les Marohaunly nomez Grossers 
engrossent totes manieres des marchandises 
vendablcs," English merchants were to choose 
one ware or merchandize, and deal in no other. 
—Ibid. 



Handicraftsmxii were also to work at only 
one craft, on pain of six months' imprisonment. 
But women, that is to say. Brewers, Bakers, 
Carders and Spinners and Workers as well of 
wool as of linen cloth, and of silk, Brawdestero 
(Embroidererers ?) and Breakers of wool, and 
all other that do use and work all handy works 
— ^were not to be afiected by this ordinance. — 
Ibid. p. 380. 



1388. *' No servant man or woman might at 
the end of their term leave the Hundred, Rape, 
or Wapentake, to serve or dwell elsewhere, or 
on pretence of pilgrimage, without a lettac i^^ 
tent, under a. ^u^\i^ «««ii \a Xy^ V«^ Vest. "^miX. 
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purpose in every inch division. Persons appre- 
iMnded without such a passport, to be set in the 
stocks, and kept till thej found surety (or re- 
turning to the place from whence they came." 
— Siatuteif vol. 2^ p. 56. 



AaTiPicKRa, servants, and apprentices, might 
be compelled to serve in harvest, to cut, gather, 
and bring in the com.^Ibid. 



Waobs of husbandry fixed. — Ibid. 

Ha or she who had been bred to husbandry 
till the age of twelve, must abide at it, and 
might not be apprenticed to any mystery or 
handicraft. — Ibid. 



This law was repeated, and with increased 
oppressiveness, 7 Hen. IV. — Ibid. p. 157, when 
it was forbidden for any person to apprentice 
son or daughter to any craft or labour, in city 
or borough, unless they had lands or rent to the 
annual value of twenty shillings. But son or 
daughter might be sent to take learning at any 
manner school that pleased the parents. 



1388. A STATUTE for sending beggars back 
to the place where they were bom, there to 
abide for their lives, if the place where they 
were found will not or may not snfEce to find 
them. — ^Ibid. p. 58. xii. Rich. II. 



1390. It is admitted that as abundance or 
scarcity must afiect the price of food, a maxi- 
mum of wages cannot be maintained. The 
Justices in Sessions are therefore at their dis- 
cretion to assess the rate, ^^ according to the 
dearth of victuals.''— vol. 2, pp. 63, 234. This 
is to be annually done. 



1402. LAaoTmsRs not to be hired by the 
week ; nor paid for holy days, nor for more than 
the half day, on the half holy day — i. e. the 
eves of holy days. — Ibid. pp. 137, 234. 



1414. SaavAicTs and labourers fly from 
county to county, because the ordinances for 
them (rather against them) are not executed 
everywhere. — Ibid. p. 176. 



1416. '^ GivxBS of wages when they agreed 
(or more than the maximum, or assessed rate, 
had as much interest as takers in not bringing 
th^ir case forward, because they had a fine to 
pay. The penalty therefore was now confined to 
the taker." — Ibid. pp. 197, 234. — It was deemed 
too hard for the masters, who must either be 
destitute of servants, or pass the ordinance. 



1444—5. Maximum again tried in wages.— 
Ibid. p. 338. 

1495. And again. — Ibid. p. 585. xi. Heorj 
YII. The rise, though small, mi^rfat have sbovi 
the injustice and impracticability of the scheme. 



1496-7. For many reasonable 
and causes repealed by Heiiry YII 



'^ I RAVE seen a record 17 Richard H. of the 
Commons, ofiering an aid to his Majesty, so as 
the clergy, who were possessed of a third part 
of the lands of the kingdom, would contribate a 
third part of the sum wanted. The clergy as 
that occasion said that the Parliament had so 
right to tax them ; they might lay any part of 
the money vranted on the laity, and that tbef, 
the clergy, would then do what they saw jost" 
^LoRD Camdkic, Pari. Hist. vol. 16, p. 169. 



That part of the Salic law which exclndei 
females from the succession to the great feuds, 
was not known to the Lombards. It is a fabri- 
cation ol later times. — Gauffers /ta/y, vol 2, 
p. 235. 



1452. When York was driven to Ireland, aad 
writs sent over to seize some of his party wbo 
had fled thither, he prevailed ^'upon an Irish 
Pariiament to enact a law, declaring, * that it 
had been ever customary in their land to receiTe 
and entertain strangers with due support and 
hospitality ; that the custom was good and land- 
able ; and that it should be deemed high treason 
for any person, under pretence of any writs, 
privy seals, or other authority, to attack or dis- 
turb the persons so supported or entertained.* 
Nor was this law, evidently dictated by the ex- 
treme violence of faction, sufliered to lie dormant 
An agent of the Earl of Ormond, who probably 
was totally unacquainted with it, ventured into 
Ireland to attack some of those now called 
rebels, by virtue of the King's vmrit, but was 
instantly seized, condemned, and executed as a 
traitor."— /riiA Stat. 10 Hen. VIL o. 7. Lk- 
land, vol. 2, p. 41. 



In Hatfield's Survey, (Edward HI.) Thomas 
Godfrey, the Lord's neif who resided at Seton 
Carrowa, was entered as paying 5s. per annum, 
*^ an instance of the way in which the emanci- 
pation of the serfs or slaves of the great land- 
holders was gradually effected, noore frequently 
perhaps, than by any express charter of manu- 
mission, though of such many remain on record. 
In this instance the slave, who was by the harsh 
condition of his birth attached to the soil, and no 
more entitled to quit it than his master's horse 
or ass, compounds at an annual price for his 
liberty and for the services which were due frtMn 
hisL to hia lord. Hia ohildren woold still inherit' 
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Che aenrile condition of his blood, but, removed 
from the immediate eye of their owner, woald 
probably soon mingle in the general mass of 
population, unreclaimed and undistinguished." 
— SuRTEKs' Durhamy vol. 3, p. 72. 



A BKCORD of A.D. 1444 shows the easy man- 
ner in which surnames were changed at so late 
a date. The elder brother takes the local name 
d€ Asheby; his brother is Adam Wilson; and 
Ad&m Wilson's son is John Adkynson, i. e. 
Adajnson.^Ibid. vol. 3, p. 226. See also 
below. 



1416. All indenture in the Treasury at Dur- 
ham states in effect, ** that whereas Sir William 
Claxton is minded to go for the wars in France, 
Sir Thomas Surteys has agreed to receive the 
Dame Elizabeth, wife of Sir William, into his 
hoase of Dinsdale, for the spade of one year, to 
be ^well and honourably entertained, with her 
-waiting maid and page (being of decent and 
sober behaviour) ; and for this Sir William cove- 
nants to pay ten marks. At Sadberge, 25 
Apr. '1416." 

A similar indenture appears with Sir William 
Balmer for the benefit of his lady. — Sueteks' 
Ihtrham, vol. 3, p. 231. 



Bkks were of so much importance that " every 
rural incumbent, and every yeomanly gentleman 
who mokes a will, mentions his skept of \|ees. 
In Lancashire, the depasturing of bees was one 
article of a solemn concordat between two relig- 
ions houses : but I do not understand how they 
made the bees observe the line of demarcation, 
unless all that is intended be that they should 
not carry their hives to pasture beyond the 
allotted limits."— Ibid. p. 239. N. 



bondis de Chilton," there appear as sons and 
grandsons of Ydo Towter, Nicholas Pudding, 
Richard Marshall or Diccon Smith, Jopson and 
Rogerson, &c. some taking the patronymic, 
some the metronymic, and others appellations 
merely personal. — ^Ibid. vol. 3, pp. 410-1. 



'^ Thekb is a manor-place built, and consist- 
ing of a grange, and an ox-house, with one 
chamber, and a cellar for the bailiflf, next the 
gate. (Hatfield's Survey.) Such is the humble 
origin and first state of every place which bears 
the name of Graiiges,^-a storehouse for com, a 
Ibid for cattle, and a chamber for the steward. 
PlsLces with this addition will be generally 
found to have stood on lands belonging to the 
church, or corporate bodies, who were of course 
absentees, and established a bailiff to look af\er 
their estate." — Ibid. p. 312. 



Thkrs were dyers in Darlington when the 
Boldon Book was compiled. (Edward III.) 
Sortees understands that the tolls were on lease 
there. "Buigus, Tinctores, et Fermi (the 
rents) reddunt x marcas.^' — ^Ibid. vol. 3, p. 351. 



" III a Parliament holden the' 36 of Edward 
III. the King had his subjects paid him in wool. 
And before that, in the 11th year of his reign, 
it was forbidden to be transported out of thi? 
kingdom; apd then did strangers come ovei 
hither, from divers parts beyond the seas, whc 
were JF'ullers, Weavers and Clothworkers, whom 
the King entertained, and bare all their charges 
out of his exchequer ; at which time the stapler 
or places of merchandize for wool, were kept 
at divers places of this land at once, as at New- 
castle, York, Lincoln, Canterbury, Norwich, 
Westminster, Chichester, Winchester, Exeter, 
Bristol, and Caermarthen, by which may be 
perceived what a great commodity wool was io 
those days. But in the sixth year of King Ed- 
ward IV. the King sent certain sheep out of 
Cotswold in Gloucestershire into Spain, the 
increase of which so enriched the Spaniard? 
with our wool, that ever since it bath been is 
the less request in England.'' — Tayi^b, thi 
W. P:s Pattoral. 



Sometime in this age it must have been whet 
the road between London and St. Albans waf 
so dangerous because of robbers, that an Abbo* 
of St. Albans cut down the woods which af 
forded them shelter. — Fuu^ee's PUgak Sight 
p. 253. 



'' We know how noisome and offensive slaugh- 
ter houses in summer are in great cities ; inso- 
much that Ttrtio Richardi Secundi, a motion 
was made that no butcher should kill any flesh 
within London, but at Knightsbridge, or some 
such distant place from the walls of the city." 
— Ibid. p. 394. Stovfe^s Survey quoted, p. 
340. 



Im a paper endorsed ^^De fribiu firatribos 



" Adam Francis, Mercer, and Lord Mayor 
of London 1352, procured an Act of Parliament 
that no known whore should wear any hood or 
attire on her head, except raised or striped 
cloth of diverse colours." — Ibid. p. 116. Book 
iv. Stowe quoted, p. 553. 



" It was the complaint that the Church did 
eat up the Commonwealth, every third foot in 
the kingdom being Church land before the dis- 
solution of Abbeys.'* — Book iv. Ibid. p. 159. 



1 EdWAED III. "LotA ^fe«^<^«^ t»\sX TW ^£!kS^ 

of pears from "BeikeVa^ Vi \»\>!8\Qis» ^\ft\a&\sv^28^^a- 
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in-law, Lady Mortimer, " pro noTitate fructui." 
— ^FosBEooKB^s BerkeUy Family ^ p. 133. 



RicBARD n. Thomas, Lord Berkeley, sported 
at threshing of the oock, pack with hens blind- 
Ibid, and the like. 

He kept great store of tame pheasants. — ^Ibid. 
p. 146. 

Margaret Legatt, of Wotton, gave him for a 
legacy a brass mortar and iron pestle, and to 
Lady Margaret his wife, a ring of gold, and to 
other ladies of his family, gold rings. 

When this Lord rewarded husband and wife 
with an estate for lives, where the husband had 
been his servant, he always restrained, by a 
proviso ia the deed, the second marriage of the 
wife without his consent. 

This Lord bought of Henry Talbot twenty- 
Coor Scottish prisoners. — Ibid. p. 147. 

He led <j£ 100 for a knight to go to the Holy 
Land, when any going should be. 

In this Lord^s time tenants often held their 
farms by so many days' work-rent, hens, eggs, 
and mask money. Accounts were taken not 
only for the broken wool, but for the tagges 
and locks arising at the belting of his sheep in 
the fold.^Ibid. p. 149. 



'* The Pope's Bulls prevented alms by the 
dependence upon pardons for the remission of 
iins." — Ibid. p. 147. 



Edward IV. " Partly by the fair and white 
promises of Lewis XI. and partly by the cor- 
ruption of some of King Edward's minions, the 
English forces were broken and dismissed, and 
King Edward returned to England, where, 
ahortly after, finding himself deluded and abused 
by the French, he died with melancholy and 
vexation of spirit." — Sir J. Davibs, State of 
Ireland, p. 66. 



Thb people of the forest of Dean, 1430, 
eomplained of for spoiling vessels trading with 
provisions, and declaring that " none should be 
ao hardy to carry no manner of victual by the 
Severn vp ne down for Lord or Lady.'' They 
assembled ''with great riot and strength, in 
manner of war, as enemies of a strange coun- 
try; — ^to great aneantizing and impoverishing 
of the persons of the same vessels, and oppres- 
aion to all the country adjoinant : the said forest 
and hundreds being large countries, and wild 
of people, and nigh adjoinant to Wales, and all 
the commons of the said forest and hundreds of 
one affinity in malice and riot." The petition 
was from Tewkesbury. — Brbe's Cursory Sketchy 
p. 324. 



HxNRT lY. Loathsome disease of which he 
died^ — penitence for other aoorea, and inaenai- 



bility as to his sins of ambitioo. — Hardtio's 
Chronicle^ p. 370. 



Ibid. The many waya in which his life vis 
attempted. 



In the paper relating to the disrates vitk 
Prussia and the Hans Towns at the close of 
Rich. II. and conunencement of Henry IT.'f 
reign, among the articles enamerated are w«k, 
and wilde-werk ? questing-stooes ? furres rigges 
and furres wombys, both of Kaleber ? four sod 
a half lasts of osmunds, valued at ^€220. lOn. 
and 160 nests of massers, worth dClOO. 13s. Ai. 
What can these bowls have been, to have bees 
of such value? — HarlutT) vol. 1, pp. 167-70. 



Spectacles are mentioned by Hoccurvx, pp. 
12, 80. 



The office of Armiger (who earned the spear) 
was more honourable than that of Scutifer.— 
Peooe's Curialia. Monthly Review^ toL ^, 
p. 17. 



fenrs tlje Btvttatf. 

Lord Keeper Guildford used to aay tfait 
the book "termed Henry VII. which hath some 
years in the antecedent reigns, was the most 
useful, or rather necessary for a student to take 
early into his hand and go through with ; becaose 
much of the common law which had fluctnated 
before, received a settlement in that time, and 
from thence, as from a copious fountain, it hath 
been derived through other authors to us, and 
now is in the state of common erudition, or 
maxims of the law." — Roobr North, vol. 1, 
p. 27. 



Master John Ricroft bought eighteen scoie 
kine, and put them out, to the end they shoold 
pay a yearly benefit to the poor of the parish of 
Kildwick in Craven. ** Master J. R.," sap Dr. 
Whitaker, "was probably ignorant that money 
would breed as well as kine, otherwise he woold 
scarcely have left behind him this awkward 
monument of his charity." — Hut. Craven. 

The time when he lived is not stated. I guess 
it here ; merely it must have been when money 
was not in universal use. 



Richard Kedman, successively Bishop of Sc 
David's, Exeter, and Ely, and remarkable for 
charity ; his custom was, when he came netr 
to any town, to give the poor notice to assemble 
by the ringing of a bell ; and the smallest piece 
he bestowed upon any one was sixpence. — Dopd's 
Church Hittory^ vol. 1, p. 180. 
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It was not till this reign that any real expres- 
sion was given to the haman countenance, either 
in sculptore or coinage. — ^Whitakkk, Loidu and 
Elmetty p. 271. 



Men began to wear ear-rings in France daring 
this reign. — Rabelau^ vol. 4, p. 89, N. 



Chaslxs ym. of France *' sate himself in 
the chair of justice twice a-week, to hear the 
complaints and grievances of all, and he attended 
to the poorest.'^ — Mem. of the Ch. Batard, c. 1 1 . 



" Then Parrot must have an almond or a date; 
A cage curiously oarven, with silver pin, 
Properly painted, to be my oovertowre, 
A mirror of glass, that I may loke therein. 
These maidens full meekly with many a divers 

flower 
Freshly they dress and make sweet my bower. 
With speak Parrot, I pray you, full courteously 

they say, 
Parrot is a goodly bird, a goodly popagey." 

Skelton. 



Among the Lansdowne MSS. is an account 
of the expense of the Lords' diet in the Star 
Chamber, 1509, for seventeen days' dinner: — 
the whole expense was <£35. Ot. 5d. The cook's 
daily wages for dressing the dinner was 2$. Ad. 
Strawberries, cream, and oranges were part of 
the dessert. — Catalogut of the Lansdowne MSS. 
p. 2, No. 1, 49. 



1485. Act empowering Bishops to punish 
Priests for incontinenoy by imprisonment, — Stat- 
tilef, Yc^. 2| p. 500. 



AoAUfST bringing in of Gasooyne wine, except 
in English, Irish, or Welshmen's ships. — Ibid. 
Tol. 2, p. 502. 



Act that the Citizens of London may cany 
goods to fairs and markets, which the Corpora- 
tion of London had prohibited, in hope of draw- 
ing all purchasers to London,— a very curious 
statute.'^-Ibid. p. 518. 



AifOTHEE attempt at monopolizing in London. 
— ^Ibid. p. 638. 



Archeet fallen to decay because of the ex- 
cessive price of Long-bows, wherefore a max- 
imiim of 3«. 4d. was fixed. — ^Ibid. p. 521. 



hawks; yet there was a penalty of <£lO for 
killing them, or driving them from the coverts 
where they were- wont to breed. And for tak> 
ing their eggs, the punishment was imprisonmeat 
for a year and day, and fine at pleasure : the same 
for swans' eggs. — ^Ibid. p. 581. 



No horse might be exported without spooisl 
license ; — no mare above the price of St. 8Jw— « 
Ibid. 579. 



The Act against taking Pheasants and Par* 
tridges on another's estate without his assent, 
which Turner supposes to be our earliest game^ 
law, gives as a reason that ** the ovniers and pos- 
sessioners lose not only their pleasure and disport 
that they and their friends and servants should 
have about the hawking and hunting of the same, 
but also the profit and avail that by the occasion 
should grow to the household, to the great hurt 
of all Lords and Gentlemen and others having 
any great livelihood within this realm." The 
penalty for taking them on another person's free- 
hold was <£10.— Ibid. p. 581. 



No hem to be killed or taken, except by hawk- 
ing or the long-bow, on pain of 6«. 8d. for eaok 
hem. — ^Ibid. p. 655. 



Upholders forbidden to mix scalded feathers 
and flooks with dry pulled feathers and clear down, 
in beds, bolsters, and pillows ; and also to use 
horse-hair for dovm (?) neat's hair, deers' hair, and 
goat's hair which is vrrought in lime-fets, in quilts, 
mattresses, and cushions, because by the heat of 
roan's body the savour and taste is so abominable 
and contagious, that many of the King's subjects 
thereby become destroyed. They were to be 
stufied with clear wool, or clear flocks alone, 
one manner of stuff. For their own use, how- 
ever, and not for sale, persons might make, or do 
to be made, any of the foresaid corrupt and un- 
lawful wares. — ^Ibid. p. 582. 



Meh were (brbidden to hear certain English 



1495. The act for Wages fixed 26«. %d. per 
annum for a bailly of husbandry, and for his 
clothing 5t. with meat and drink. 20s. for a 
chief hyne, carter, or chief shepherd, and for 
clothing 5t. with meat and drink. Common 
servant of husbandry, 16t. Sd. ; and As. for cloth- 
ing, with meat and drink. Woman servant 10«. ; 
4s. for clothing, with meat and drink. Child 
under fourteen, 6s. 8(/. / 3s. for clothing, with 
meat and drink. 

Free mason, master carpenter, rough mason, 
bricklayer, master-tyler, plumber, glazier, carv- 
er, and joiner, from Easter to Michaelmas, 6d. 
a day without meat and drink, or with it. Ad. 
The winter half-year the prices were 5d. or 3J. 

This was the tcAXitcixitci^ ^xASsi <i«QXi<\^»NR\wsc^ 
wages wet© lo'wwt^ i2b«5 -mwc^ Tfifc. \ft Xs^ 
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to it. At thene wages, men were compellable 
to lerve oo pain of a mooth^t imprisonment and 
a fine of 20f . 

Labourers id, withoat meat and driak, or 2d. 
with it, the sommer half-year, — winter 3d. or 
1 ^. In harvest time a mower 6^. without meat 
and drink, or Ad. with. Reapers and carters Sd. 
or 3d. without or with. Women 4i or 2^. Half 
wages for half days, none for holidays. These, 
too, compellable upoo the same penalty. 

Work to begin, the summer half year, before 
live— half-an-hour for breakfast ; an hour and 
a-half for dinner at such time as he hath eeason 
lor sleep appointed by the statute ; but at such 
tiBM as is herein appointed that he shall not 
sleep, then an hour for dinner, and half-an>hour 
for his ttonemete. 

This nooemete — which seems to have been a 
neal in lieu of a na{H— is still the word by which 
Immehetm was called at Bristol in my childhood, 
but corrupted into mummet. 

Work to end between seven and eight. The 
winter half-year it began and ended with day- 
light; sleep time allowed from the middle of 
May till the middle of August. — Staiuiet, vol. 
2, pp. 585-7. 



armour, than the arrow, going with grettv 
force. Bind, generally, with surer aim. The v- 
row could have no sure aim if the wind hi^ 
pened to blow. 



Amono the retainers whom the laws of Heny 
VII allow, were men " learned in one law or 
the other." — Ibid. vol. 2, p. 658. 



The whole Act as relating to wages was 
repealed the ensuing year, ** for divers and many 
reasonable considerations and causes.'' — Ibid. p. 
637. 



LoNo-Bow growing out of use, because the 
King's subjects greatly delight themselves and 
take pleasure in using of Crossbows, whereby 
great destruction of the King's deer is had and 
done, and shooting in long-bow little or nothing 
used, and likely in short space to be lost and 
utterly decayed, to the great hurt and enfeebling 
of this realm, and to the comfort of our outward 
enemies. No person, therefore, was allowed 
thenceforth to shoot with a crossbow, without a 
licence under the King's privy seal, unless he 
were a Lord, or had a clear freehold to the 
yearly value of two hundred marks. The pen- 
alty was forfeiture of the weapon, and a fine of 
forty shillings a-day for its use. But an excep- 
tion was made for ^^ shooting with it out of the 
house for the lawful defence of the same." 
Qualified persons forfeited their licence if they 
sllowed a servant to shoot with the crossbow, 
** otherwise than to assay bis Lord or Master's 
bow, or to unbend the same :" and he was to 
discharge that servant, or forfeit d£ 10. — 8tatute$, 
vol. 2, p. 650, 19 Hen. VU. 

The long-bow then would have been super- 
seded by the arbalist, even if gunpowder had not 
been invented. For the arbalist, like gunpow- 
der, was a leveller. It required no strength ; 
little skill sufficed for using it, and much prac- 
tioe was not necessary. 

There seems in this statute an evident wish 
to keep the cross-bow from plebeian hands. 
The quarrel was probably more efficient agaiaat 



Aim St. JoHTf, wife of Henry the ShepheH, 
Lord Clifibrd, and cousin-german to Henry TD. 
" was so great a housewife that she canted 
tapestry hangings to be made, which was tbei 
a rare thing here in England ; and some of them 
are remaining until this time, with the arms of 
herself and husband wrought in them." — Mtm. 
of the Counteu of Pembroke, M88. 



TiiR brothers of William, Marquess Berkelej, 
lived at the Castle as servants, under his directios, 
till he havocked his property. — Fosbeooeb's 
Lives of the Berkeley f^ p. 169. 



Women at a funeral — kercheves upon thdr 
heads— of Kerchev, which was not surveled, 
neither hemmed, because they might be knows 
lately out out of new cloth. — Ibid. p. 166. 



CoEPOKATion (of Bristol, I suppose) attend- 
ing Lady B.'s funeral, — the entertainment rasde 
for them, and God thanked that no plate nor 
spoons were lost : yet there was twenty doseo. 
—Ibid. p. 167. 



" We have had in England, as Armaohanu 
demonstrates, about thirty thousand friars st 
once." — Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 649. 



fenrs tlje (Siglitii to (Slifabetl^. 

" Apud Anglos mos est Londini, ut certo die 
populus in summum templum Paulo sacrum, 
inducat longo hastili impositum caput ferae, cum 
inamieno sonitu cornuum venatoriorum. Hse 
pompa proceditur ad summum altare ; dictf 
omnes afflatos furore Delias." — Eillsmi JEccUd' 
(uta, lib. 1, torn. 5, p. 701. 

See also Knight's Life ofEratmut^ p. 297, — 
De. Claekb's DraveU, vol. 3, p. 286. 



Sheee Thursday, 
because men sheared 
beards on that day 
Good Friday it was 
Eve the service first, 
no time for it. — See 
Biog. vol 1^ p. 296, 



Holy Thursday so called 
their heads and clipt their 
against Easter. For on 
not lawful, and on Easter 
and the holy day after, left 
De. Woeoswoetb's Ete* 
N. 
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1537. The Printers were geoerallj Datoh- 
men within the realm, that could neither speak 
nor write true English. Grafton represented 
this when he applied for a privilege for three 
years for his Bible, which they meant to pirate ; 
he said that for covetousness sake they would 
not allow any learned men to oversee and cor- 
rect what they printed, *^ but paper, letter, ink, 
and correction would be all naught." — Strype's 
Mem. of Cranmer^ p. 60. 



1540. Grafton wished to print the large 
Bible in Paris, there being better paper and 
cheaper to be had in France, and more dexter- 
cms workmen. — ^Ibid. p. 82. 



1541. All Souls' College scandalous, not 
only for their dissensions and combinations 
against each other, but ** for their compotations, 
in^rgitations, surfeitings, drunkennesses, enor- 
mous and excessive comessations." An order 
that all members should wear long gowns to 
their heels, plain shirts, and not gathered about 
the neck and arms &nd adorned with silk. — 
Ibid. p. 91. 



phjTsician in ordinary to his family, and in 1551 
I find him Dean of WeUs."— Ibid. p. 274. 



Trx bells were rung all night long upon AlU 
h&llows night, ^* Because all other vigils, which 
in the b<^ginning of the Church were godly used, 
yet for the manifold superstitions and abuses 
which did after grow by means of the same, 
were many years past taken away throughout 
Christendom, saving only upon All-hallows day 
at night. Cranmer moved that it might be ob- 
served no more. 

'^ He objected also to the covering of images 
in the church during Lent, with the lifting the 
veil that eovereth the cross on Palm Sunday, 
and kneeling to the cross at the same time, and 
to the creeping to the cross." — Ibid. p. 135. 



*^WnBN the King travelled, the stages ol 
his progress were called Gests." — Ibid, p 
283. 



" The severity of agues in that age, greatei 
as it seems, than in this. Roger Ascham com 
plaineth to his friend John Sturraius, 1562, ^tha* 
for four years past, he was afflicted with con- 
tinual agues ; that no sooner had ore left him, 
but another presently followed; and that the 
state of his health was so impaired and broke 
by them that an hectic fever seized his whole 
body; and the physicians promised him some 
ease, but no solid remedy.^ And I find six or 
seven years before that, mention made of hot 
burning fevers, whereof died many old persons ; 
and that there died in the year 1556 seven al- 
dermen within the space of ten months. And 
the next year about harvest time the Quartan 
agues continued in like manner, or more vehe« 
mently than they had done the year before, and 
they were chiefly mortal to old people, . and 
especialJy priests, so that a great number of 
parishes became destitute of curates, and none 
to be gotten, and much corn was spoiled foi 
lack of husbandmen. Such was the nature of 
this disease, in these days." — Ibid. p. 284. 



1547. Cranmxr was a means *^ to the Coun- 
cfl of forbidding processions, wherein the people 
carried candles on Candlemass day, ashes on 
Ash Wednesday, palms on Palm Sunday, be- 
cause he saw they were used so much to super- 
stition, and looked like festivals to the heathen 
gods. So that this year on Candlemass day, the 
old custom of bearing candles in the church, and 
on Ash Wednesday following, giving ashes in 
the church, was left off through the whole city 
of London." — Ibid. p. 159. 



Among Holgate, Archbishc^ of Tork^s prop 
erty seized at Mary's accession, was ^^a ser 
pent's tongue, set in a standard of silver, gil* 
and graven." ? — ^Ibid. p. 308. 

His signet was "an old antick in gold."-^ 
Ibid. 



1552. " William Turnkr, a doctor in phys- 
io and a preacher, greatly befriended by Sir John 
Cheke and Sir William Cecyl. This man, a 
native of Northumberland, was the first En- 
glishman that compiled an Herbal, which was 
the grroundwork of that which Gerard laid the 
last hand unto. He was a retainer to the Duke 
of Somerset, in Edward YI.'s time, and was 



1554. "I CANNOT hero omit old father Lati- 
mer's habit at this his appearing before the 
Commissioners, which was also his habit while 
he remained a prisoner in Oxford. He held his 
hat in his hand ; he had a kerchief on his head, 
and upon it a nightcap or two, and a great cap 
such as townsmen used, with two broad flaps to 
button under his chin ; an old threadbare Bris- 
tow frieze govni, girded to his body with a 
penny leathern girdle, at which hanged by a 
long string of leather, his testament, and his 
spectacles without case hanging about his neok 
upon his breast." — Ibid. p. 336. 



1554. " The Printers at Basil had the rep- 
utation of exceeding all others of that art 
throughout Germany for the exactness and ele- 
gancy of their printing : and they rather choie 
Englishmen for the overseers and correctors of 
their presses, being noted for the most oareM 
and diligent of all others. Whereby many of 
the Eoclesiastios made a shift to 8ut»ist.— Ibid, 
p. 856. 
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1 555. " Ceanmkr in his letter to Queen Mary 
■aid, * if it could be shewed him that his doc- 
trine of the Sacrament be erroneous, then he 
would never stand perversely in his own opinion, 
hut with all huniility submit himself to the 
Pope, not only to kiss hb feet, but another part 
also.' "~Ibid. p. 380. 

Considering who wrote this letter, and to whom 
it was written, the subject, and the circum- 
stances, this is perhaps the most remarkable 
and conclusive sample that could be given of 
Che coarseness of the age. 



tide, as it appeareth by diverse of their CooBdls 
and Decrees, which forbid Baptism to be nui- 
istered at any other time than Easter and Whit- 
suntide, except in case of necenhy. And thoe 
remained lately divers signs and tokens thereof. 
For every Easter and Whitsnn even, until tin 
time, the fonts were hallowed in every chureh, 
and many collects and other prayers were md 
for them that were baptized. But alas in vain, 
and as it were, a mocking with God, for at those 
times, except it were by chance, none wen 
baptized, but all were baptized before." 



Cranmke appropriated his mansion house at 
Bekesbom in Kent, and his parsonage house, 
for harbour and lodging for the poor, sick, and 
maimed soldiers that came from the wars of 
Boulogne, and other parts beyond seas. For 
these he also appointed an almoner, a physician, 
and a chirurgeon, having also daily from his 
kitchen hot broth and meat. And when any 
of these were recovered, and were able to travel, 
they had money given them to bear their charges, 
according to the distance from their respective 
homes. 



" When Cranmer married his first wife, being 13th Aeticls. " We will that no Gentlemao 
reader then of Buckingham College, he did put shal have any mo servants than one, to vrih 
his wife to board in an inn at Cambridge ; and upon him, except he may dispend one hundred 
he resorting thither unto her in the inn, some mark land. And for every hundred mark ve 
ignorant priests named him to be the ostler, and think it reasonable he should have a man." 
his wife the tapster.'^ — Ibid. p. 437. Cranmer replies, *' You wise disposers of tbe 

Common Wetdth ! — ^where much complaint is 
made of divers Gentlemen, because they keep 
not houses, you provide by your order, that no 
Gentleman shall keep house ; bat all shall so> 
joum with other men. For who can keep a 
household with one servant, or with two sa- 
vants after the rate of 200 marks, or with three 
after the rate of 300, and so upward? For 
here it seems you be very desirous to make 
gentlemen rich. For after this proportion every 
gentleman may lay up clearly in his coffers, at 
the least, one half of his yearly revenues, and 
much more. But it was not for good mind that 
you bare to the gentlemen, that you devised 
this article; but it appeareth plainly that jtoq 
devised it to diminish their strength, and to 
take away their friends, that you might com- 
mand gentlemen at your pleasures. Bat joa 
be much deceived in your account. For al- 
though by your appointment they lacked hoose- 
hold servants, yet shall they not lack tenants 
and fieurmers, which if they do their duties, wifl 
be as assured to their lords, as their own 
household servants. For of these lands which 
they have or hold of their lords, they have their 
whole livings for themselves, their wives, chil- 
dren, and servants ; and for all these they attend 
their own business, and wait not upon their 
lords, but when they be called thereto. Bat 
the household servant, leaving all his own busi- 
ness, waiteth daily and continually upon his 
master^s service; and for the same hath no 
more but meat and drink and apparel for kirn- 
self only. So that all tenants and farmers 
Theie 6th Article. " We will that our Cn- which know their duties and be kind to their 
rates shall minister the Sacrament of Baptism lords, will die and live with them, no less than 
at all times, as well in the week day, as in the their own household servants.^' 
holy day." 

He replies, " Who letteth your ministers to 
baptize your child every day, if any case of ne- " About the latter years of King Henry, 
cessity so do require ? But oonmionly it is many young hidies, daughters of men of nobility 
more convenient that Baptism should not be and quality, were bred up to skill in tongues, 
ministered, but upon the holy day, when the and other human learning, — taking example I 
most number of people be together. It was | suppose from that king, who took special care 
thought sufficient to our forefathers to be done ' for the educating his daughters as well as 
*«H> times in the year, at Easter and Whitsun- > hia «oii^ in learning. And they were happy 



"I HAVE heard Sutors murmur at the bar, 
because their attorneys have pleaded their cases 
in the French tongue, which they understood 
not." — Cranmer's Antwer to the Devonshire 
RebeU. 

The fourth Article of these poor insurgents 
was, " We will have the Sacrament hang over 
the high altar, and there to be worshipped, as it 
was wont to be : and they which will not thereto 
consent, we will have them die like heretics 
against the holy Catholic faith." Cranmer in- 
forms them that thb was not the use in Italy, 
''And in the beginning of the Church it was 
not only not used to be hanged up, but also it 
was utterly forbid to be kept." 
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learned instnicstoni." — Stetpb's Parker, 
179. 



LoRo hair was worn till Charles Y. when he 
'w^nt to receive the Imperial crown, cat his off, 
in the hope of obtaining relief from head ache, — 
**exeinploab aulte primoribns certatim recepto; 
4u: more, qai per ea retroque sscula tantopere 
'▼igebat, alendsB comnse, imitatione nnius, apud 
•tfiniies abolito." — Stuada, De Btl. Belg. Dec. 
1, L. 10. 



** Who wolde wene it posyble that glasse 
^were made of feme rotys ? Now yf those that 
'weae it impossible by reason, and never saw it 
^one, byleve no man that tell it them, albe it 
that it be no peryll to their scale, yet so moche 
liaTe they knowledge the lesse, and unresonably 
stande in theyr errour thorow the mystnistynge 
oi the trewth/' — Sir T. Mork's Dialoge, ff. 18. 



(S 



It is not yet fyfty yeres a go syns the fyrst 
man, as far as men have herd, came to London, 
that ever parted the gylte from the sylver, con- 
somynge shortely the sylver into dost, with a 
Tery fayre water. In so far forth that when 
the fyners and gold-smythes of London herd 
fyrst thereof, they nothing wondred thereof, bat 
langhed thereat as at an impossyble lye, in 
which perswasyons jf they had contynaed styU, 
they had yet at this day lacked all that connyng." 
— Ihid. 



" BtJT for that ye shall neyther nede to rede 
all, nor lese tyme in sekynge for that ye sholde 
se, I have layd you the placys redy with ryshes 
bytwane the levys, and notes marked in the 
mergentys, where the matter is touched.'* — 
Ibid. if. 152. 



" Op the French pokkys, 30 yere ago went 
there about syk, fyve, against one that beggeth 
with them now." — Ibid. Supplycacyon of Beg- 
gars, ff« 4. 



"Men know well in many a shyre, how 
often that many folk endyght prestys of rape at 
the sessyons. And as there ys somtyme a rape 
commytted in dede, so ys there ever a rape sur- 
mysed were the women never so willing, and 
jAentime where there was nothing done at all. 
,'e se not very many sessions pass, but in one 

*re or other this pageant is played." — Ibid. 
^ i. 



it could not now be laid down again." Parker 
himself ^* did indeed wear silk sometimes, not 
willingly, but because it was grown then so 
common." — Stryfe^s Parker, p. 504. 



UNrvERsinss. "The manner is not to b've 
in these as within houses that be Inns, as a re- 
ceipt for common guests, as is the custom of 
some Universities; but they live in Colleges 
under most grave and severe discipline, such 
as the famous learned man Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, being then amongst us, was bold to prefer 
before the very rules of the monks." — Arch- 
bishop Parker. Ibid. Appendix, p. 61. 



The first Earl of Cumberland (who died 
1542) led by his will, 100 marks to be bestow- 
ed on the highways in Craven, and 100 marks 
within Westmoreland. — ^Whitaker^s Craven^ 
p. 261. 

Bt the inquisition after hb death, the whole 
amount of his vast estates was (bund not to ex- 
ceed 1719/. 7». 8d. per annum, — so low were 
the rents in those days. — Ibid. 



Whitaker's Craven is full of curious par- 
ticulars for Henry Ylllth's age, taken from the 
Clifford Papers. That family ^^ drank such 
quantities of claret, sack and muscadine, that 
I suppose the upper servants must have shared 
with them in the first at least. Spirituous 
liquors, so far as I remember, are never men- 
tioned but once where there is a small pay- 
ment for aqua vitsB." (p. 309.) It was sans 
doubt for a medicine. 



A SINGLE pair of sealskin gloves cost 20«. 
Sleeping gloves of an inferior price are men- 
tioned, probably to whiten the hands. — ^Ibid. 
p. 309. 



The finest sort of tobacco cost 18«. per 
pound, and an inferior kind cost 12«. — ^Ibid. 



It was represented that monasteries had en- 
grossed and monopolized trade and several 
manufactories, especially the profitable branch 
of hides and leather. — Dodd's Church Hutory 
of England, vol. 1, p. 100. 



Archbishop Parker " would oftentimes com- 
plain of Cardinal Wolsey, for bringing in among 
the clergy first the wearing of silk, as that 
which brought in the Asiatic iuxory ; and that 



Nicholas "West, Bishop of Ely, "he per- 
formed the part of a Prelate in a prince-like 
manner. He entertained 100 servants in his 
family; to one half he allowed a yearly salary 
of four marks ; to the other half forty shillings. 
Each of them had a winter livery of four yards 
of cloth, and a summer livery oC tv^ ^jeA ^Vv^. 
Warm meal iJocA^ 'w^ ^jk^c^ ^M^x&!«^«A. ^\^ 
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gates to 200 poor people, besides considerable 
alms in money, wbich was never wanting upon 
any pressing occasion.'* — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 189. 



Robert Whittington : July 4, 1513, he 
was created Doctor of Grammar, ^^ a ceremony 
seldom used: it was performed with great 
solemnity (at Oxford I suppose) having a wreath 
of laurel pot upon his bead ; and ever after he 
was pleased to style himself Proto-Vates Anglias ; 
and he bore the title with so much ostentation, 
that William Herman, William Lily, and other 
eminent gnunniarians, being hugely provoked 
at his behaviour, a terrible paper war ensued 
among them.'* — Ibid vol. 1, p. 201. 



" Amono the injunctions of Edward VI. 1547, 
it is provided that every person, vicar, clerk, or 
beneficed man, having yearly to dispend in 
benefices and other promotions of the Church 
100/. shall give competent exhibition to one 
scholar, and for so many 100 more as he may 
dispend, to so numy scholars more shall he give 
like exhibition.'* — Ksnnett's Paroch. Antiq. 
vol. 1, p. 303. 



What does M. R. P. Doutor Fr. Bernardino 
de S. Rosa, in his Juisso e approvaccn, prefixed 
to the Triumpho da Rcligiam of Francesco de 
Pina e di Mello allude to ? It was at the be- 
ginning of Mary's reign, but who Drar was I 
cannot guess. 

" O false Oraculo de Londres junto a porta 
Aiderghet, onde de hum cavado muro, reclusa 
por endustria dos Hereges Isabel Croste pro- 
nunciava infaustos successes a Gram Bretanha, 
reinando a Catholica Maria, era huma cspecie 
de Apollo Delfico, porque tudo quanto pronun- 
ciava era verso. Porem descobriose,, que o 
Author destes versos era o infame JDrar^ que 
assim instruia a reclusa Izabel Croste, para 
animar o Protestantismo, que naquelle reinado 
hia declinando." 



Th. Hollis presented a MSS. containing 
Edward Vlth's themes and exercises on Greek 
and Latin to the British Museum. 



Thobbsby bad an antique smoothmg iron for 
linen ; the box four inches deep, being for char- 
ooal, not iron-heaters. It was amongst Mr. 
Webster's Curiosities of Clithoroe, author of the 
Discourse of supposed witchcraft. 



" In the possession of the Rev. Mr. Adam- 
800, who is related to the Arthington family, is 
a box of ancient cards, if so they may be call- 
ed, which by tradition are said to have belonged 
to the Nuns of Arthington. They consist of 
thin oiroukur pieoes of beech, about four inches 



in diameter, painted with Yarioos devices, tid 
each inscribed in old English characters viik 
some moral sentence. Out of these, played ia 
the manner of cards, it is supposed that tke 
nuns of Arthington extracted at once edifiesp 
tien and amusement. Of these there have, ie> 
cording to tradition, been twelve, which is Um 
number that the bent that holds them will oos. 
tain. They are neatly painted and gih; sad 
within a roundel on the centre of each are ser- 
erally painted (the initials of the lines in mbciaj 
the following distichs : 

Thy love that thou to one hast lent. 
In labor lost thy Tyme was spent. 

Thy Foes mutche grief to thee have wroogbt^ 
And thy destruction have they sooghte. 

My Sonne off Pride look thoa beware. 
To sarve the Lord sett all thy care. 

Lett wisdom rule well all thy waies, 
And sett thy mind the Lord to please. 

Thy hautie mynde dothe cause ye smarte, 
And makes thee sleape with careful! harte. 

In godlie trade runne well thy race, 
And from the poore tome nott thy face. 

Thy youthe in follie thou hast spentt, 
Defere not nowe for to repent. 

Trust nott this worlde then wooeful wighte. 
Butt lett thye ende be in thye sighte. 

" Internal evidence will go far towards estsih 
lishing that these cards did not belong to the 
Nuns. 1. One of these is addressed to my son. 
which renders it probable that they were in nse 
among men. 2. There is not a tincture of 
popery about them. 3. The metre and Isa- 
guage is that of the earliest versions of tbs 
Psalms. 4. They speak of the temptations of 
the worki, and of disappointed love. For all 
these reasons I am constrained to believe that 
they were devised by some religious persons of 
the Arthington family for their children, very 
soon tSter the Reformation, and from the char- 
acter, most probably in the reign of Edward 
VI."-.Wutaxbb's Loidu and ElmeU, p. 182. 



The incomparable windows of King's Col- 
lege Chapel were executed for eighteen pence 
per foot. '*Less than fifty shillings, I speak 
from experience," says Whitaker, **wonkl oot 
sufiice for the same measure at present.''^ 
Ibid. p. 322. 



" England was praised by Erasmus because 
their choice was made of their Bishops for 
gravity and learning : whereas other conntriei 
did it more for birth and polite respects of world- 
ly afiairs."— Stbtpe's WhUgiJl, p. 75. 



Rabklats sent from Rome to Geoffrey Dr. 
Estissac, Bishop and Seigneur of Mailiesais ea 
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VoictaOj sallad seed, "des gntines de Naples, 
poar vos salades, de toutes les sortes qae Von 
mange de par de 9a, excepte de pimprenelle de 
laquelle pour lors je ne pus recouvrir." — Epit- 
tre^ L. 1. 

The Commentator adds that this Prelate was 
*' ires curieox de fleors et de noavelles plantes," 
and that the seed from Naples was in great es- 
teem in that age. 



Rabsijlis amoses Gargantoa with tricks upon 
the cards, foonded upon calculation, in which he 
makes him excel Cuthbert Tunstal of Durham, 
that Bishop having published a book De Arte 
SappiUandi. — ^Tom. 1, p. 212. 



Rabslais has also Pettalozzi^s gymnastics. 
^Ibid. p. 219. 



The most indecent part of dress that ever 
was devised, was used for a pocket also, and 
men even used to carry fruit in it ! See the 
authority in a note to Rabelais. — ^Ibid. torn. 3, 
p. 261. 



HiFPocRAS in Frunce at least was taken in 
the morning as a draught? — Montluc, (Coll. 
Mem. 23) p. 271. 



CoACHSS. — Ibid. pp. 440-2. 



Sia Thomas Elyot's English. — Strtpe's 
MnnoriaU^ vol. 1, p. 356. 



Eltot says that some physicians wished to 
*' have some particular language devised within 
a strange cipher or form of letters, wherein 
they v/ould have their science written. Which 
language or letters no man should have known, 
that had not professed nor practised physic." — 
IlHd. vol. 1, p. 357. 



Shkbp-farmino and consequent depopulation. 
—Ibid. pp. 628-9. 



Lay priests often followed lay occupations, 
and left the Friars to preach for them. — ^Ibid. 
p. 630. 



*' Tbs comen people speke but of four or- 
dres, the Whyte, the blakke, the austayne and 
the grey, and whych ys the fyft in many partes 
of the realme fewe folke can tell you, for yf 
the questyone were asked abowte, there wolde 
be peradventure founden many mo, the more 
pyte it ys, that could name ypu the grene Ireris 

Y 



than the crowched." — Sir T. Mors's Swpply' 
cacyon of SatUyt, fl*. 5. 



"What can be a wurse bylyefe, then to 
byleve that a man may as sleyghtely regarde 
whytson sonday, as hokke monday.'^ — Ibid. 
Con/utacyon of TyndaU^s Antvtre, Preface, 



"Baptisms is called vo^wynge in man^r 
places in Englande, bycause the preste sajrth 
volo^ say ye. The chylde was well volued, say 
they, ye and our vicare is as JGEtyre t>o/wer at 
any preste wythin this twentye miles." — Tim- 
DAL, quoted by Sir Thomat More, Antvatr tj 
the Preface^ p. 49. 

It is from the Saxon fulwiht, baptism. 



" The old kindnesse of the father can not let 
the good child utterly dyspayre, for all that ha 
hath played at tpurne poynt by the way in 
goynge at scolewarde." — Tindal*s Conftaan 
Of on, part 2, p. 107. 



Lord Sheffield being killed by the rebels 
in Rett's rebellion, his son being a minor and 
ward to the king, was, as a particular mark of 
favour in consideration of the father's services 
and death, authorized by patent "to bestow 
himself in marriage at his own free election 
and choice, without any fine or payment.''— 
Strype's MemoriaUy vol. 2, p. 282. 



1550. Manner of life of the poor student! 
at Cambridge. — Ibid. p. 422. 



1 551. Grandee privilege of the cap granted 
to George Chidley. — ^I think rather from tender** 
ness to som^ infirmity than as an honorary dis^ 
Unction, though Strype looks upon it as an hoa* 
our. — ^Ibid. vol. 3, p. 41. 



1551. Intended laws oonoeming apparel.— 
Ibid. vol. 3, p. 115. 



1552. Dr. N1COL8 had license to take the 
bodies of convicts, both men and women, after 
their execution. — ^Ibid. p. 409. 



Licenses to beg. — ^Ibid. pp. 430-1. 



Letter from Elizabeth's governess after 
Queen Mary's death. — ^Ibid. vol. 6, p. 2. 



Faus hair and other €»&i2ks^ liifi[a0iA.i— ^ 
^ vol. 6, p. 46St 
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IirthereiipioCEdwmrd VI. Thomas Barnabo 
writes thus concerning London to Cecil, **I think 
there is never a city in ChrbtendoiDf having the 
oecapjing that this city hath, that is so slen- 
derly provided of ships, having the sea coming 
to it, as this hath/'^Ibid. vol. 6, p. 486. 



1542. Riding Masters were usually Italians, 
^20 a year the salary proposed for one. — 
Stbtpe's Xt/f of Sir T. Smith, p. 20. 



Whsm Sir T. Smith lived at Cambridge he 
kept three servants, three guns, and three win- 
ter geldings, and this stood him in .C30 per an- 
nmn, together with his own board. — Ibid. p. 28. 



1549. Sia J. Crekk sends for thirty yards 
•f painted bnckram to lay between his books 
and the boards in his stady which he had 
trimmed up :^-a perfame pan and some other 
liiniitiire.--^KTFK^s Life of Sir J. Cheke^ p. 39. 



Abominable marriages for gain, ^d from 
the abase of wardship. See the passage in the 
M. for Magistrates, vol. 2, p. 254, where it is 
oaUed 

*^ A new-found trade of human merchandize." 



Sackville in Buckingham's legend speaks 
of the Bear-baiting, and of the Bull-fights ; per- 
haps the latter may have been exhibited here 
by the Spaniards under Ph. and Mary? — M. 
Magiitrates, vol. 2, pp. 355-^. 



" It spites my heart to hear when noble men 
Cannot disclose their secrets to their fnend 
In safeguard sure, with paper, ink and pen. 
But first they must a secretary find. 
To whom they show the bottom of their mind ; 
And be be false or trew, a blab or close, 
To him they must their counsel needs disclose." 

Ibid. vol. 2, p. 402. 



Nuifc frequens est et peculiare Anglii aureas 
catenas collo involutas ostentare. — Ravisius 
Tbxtor. Praf ad Comucopiam, 



Maettn du Bellat (Coll. Mem. vol. 17, p. 
87), says of the Field of Cloth of Gold at Ardres, 
** plusieurs y porterent leurs moulins, leurs for- 
ests et leurs prez sur leurs espaules." 



Du Bellat was at an entertainment given 
by Henry VIII. at Greenwich, "autant mag- 
nifique que j'en vey one, tant de services de 
tgfale, que de moimneries, masques et comedies, 
ansquelles comedies estoit MadaiKH Mixie, ta 



fille, jouant, ellemesrae les dites 
CoU. Mem. torn. 18, p. 43. 



Henrt said he knew Charles had 
him to the Pope and mtuay others of 
poisoned Queen Catharine. — ^Ibid. Tom. 19, p. 
140. 



Seventt-five English were taken m as 
near Boulogne ** tous ayans la casaque de vslon 
pour-fil^ d'or et d'argent." — ^Ibid. torn. 21, p.26BL 



Sanctuaeies appear to have been more ■- 
merous, or more abused in England than inotiMr 
countries, by what Peter Martyr says, Epitt.}. 
286. *^ A set of robbers fell upon a eonvoy of 
money going to be shipt for Henry's vrars. Be 
succeeded in taking eighty before they coold 
reach a sanctuary." 



Sib T. Mobb, "in orbe LoodineM 
aliquot judicem egit in caosis civilibos; id 
munus, ut minimum habet oneris (nam aoi 
sedetur nisi die Jovis usque ad prandium) itt 
cam primis honorificum habetur. Nemo pjnrs 
causas absolvit, nemo se gesait integrioa, n* 
missa plurisque peounia, quam ex pnescripto 
dcbent, qui litigant. Siquidem ante litis cos* 
testationem actor deponit tres drachmas, totidea 
reus, nee amplius quicquam fas est exigere."— 
Erasmus, Epist. 1, 10, ep. 30, p. 537. 



It was deemed an honour then, to he a 
Cockney. Speaking of Sir T. More, Erasmos 
says, ^^ Natus est Londini, in qu& civitate multo 
omnium celeberrima, natum et eduoatum esse, 
apud Anglos nonnulla nobilitatis pars hahetar.'' 
—Epitt. 1, 27, ep. 8, p. 1504. See Bp. Huk- 
ett^8 Life, iii. 



E CHARD, in the Preface to his Script. Ord. 
Pracdicatorum, enumerates among the other 
causes of the destruction of MSS. (he is speak- 
ing more particularly of those in the cooveot 
libraries at Paris) "custodum incnria, pneaer- 
tim initio nascentis typographioB, quo oodiees 
MS. ignaris viles esse caaperunt, et ipsi biblio- 
pols bibliothecas invaserunt, et audacter depeca- 
lati sunt, ut suis libris chartaceis compingesdii 
hsc pergamena MS. deservirent. 



Who will be whole and keep himself firom aok- 
ness. 
And resist the stroke of pestilence. 
Let him be glad, and void all heaviness, 
Flee wicked airs, eschew the presence 
Of infect plaoes causing the violence, 
Drinking good wines, of wholesoma mmW 
takj^\ 
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weit things, and for thy defence 

: in clean air and eschew the mistes 

blake. 

• • • • 

in gardens for the great sweetness. 
Shephenft Kal. for Diet and aviddinf 

ctmtttgumM tiekneu. I^mees' Tracts, 

vol. 3, p. 471. 



scouRss addrest to the Council in favoar 

ery, as more destructive than gunnery, 

either in the time of Henry VIII. or 

I VI. — Lansdownb MSS. p. 45, Nos. 



LB proofe of the use made of prophecies 
ige may be found among the Lansdowne 
-Nos. 762, 61-79, &c. 



BFEKBNCB of the CrowD in Elections 
klary. — Pari. HiU. vol. 1, p. 752. 



ict of 1 Edward 6, c. 12, provides that 
of Pari, shall have the benefit of Clergy, 

he cannot read. — Sect. 14. "Yet one 
rdly believe," says Hallam, **that this 
»B was necessary at so late an sera." — 

p. 39. If not necessary, it would not 
)en made. 



MBE mentioa^ water-bearers. This must 
ten a regular employment before the New 
ras made. 



Mr. Mascal who lived at Plumsted in 
, said to have been the person who 
t carp into England 1 No fish could so 
lave been brought alive. — Iz. Walton, 



I Lawsow, the last Prioress of Nesham, 
will in 1557 appoints the wages of Sir 
•"awcett. Priest, who was to pray and 
)r her soul the space of one whole 
I Hurworth Church, where she was to 
ied before the high altar, the sum of 
\$. Ad., — ^that is ten marks. — Surtees^ 
ft, vol. 3, p. 264. 



endemic mortality at the time of Queen 
I death. Fuller calls "a dainty-mouthed 
, which pa.ssing by poor people, fed gen- 
on principal persons of greatest wealth 
ate."— Pm^oA Sight, p. 54 (2d paging). 



Henet Vni. Lord Berkeley made a bargain 
with the Countess of Wiltshire, who then lived 
at Stone, near Darford in Kent, for the board of 
himself^ his wife, two children, and six men, at 
the rate of 25«. per week for them all ; 2«. 6€f. 
a head. — Fosbeooke's Berkeley Family, page 
182. 



:.9tBT was the first Clergyman who wore 
England. — Ibid. p. 106. 



Henet Lord B. " Up and down, all the time 
of Queen Mary, removed this lord and his wife, 
with little less, often more, than one hundred and 
fi(%y servants in livery, between Yate, Mangots- 
field, London, Collowdon, and other places ; and 
used to halt as he travelled these ways, making 
his remove from this place (Berkeley) to London 
eight days at least, and as many more back again. 
So that in the first four years after his marriage, 
having overrun his purse, he, in the last of Queen 
Mary, and somewhat before, boarded with the 
Countess of Surrey, his wife's mother, at Rising, 
in Norfolk, himself and lady at 10s. per week, 
her gentlewomen at 4t. and their gentlemen and 
yeomen at 3«. 



" John Whiddon, Justice of the King's Benoh 
Court, 1 Mar. was the first of the judges who 
rode to Westminster Hall on a horse or gelding, 
for before that time they rode on mules."-— 
DuoDALB, Orig. Ju. L. p. 38, quoted in Giffor^ 
Ben Jonson, vol. 2, p. 61. 



eii^abeti). 

*'SHippii«a and teamen decayed during all 
this reign, — about a third withm twelve yean 
from 1588." — Hume, vol. 6, p. 24. 

I doubt this greatly. 



"She appointed oommisaaoners for the in* 
spection of prisons, with full discretionary powecs 
to adjust all differences between prisoners and 
their creditors, to compound debts, and to give 
liberty to such debtors as they found poor and 
insolvent." — ^Ibid. vol. 6, p. 162. 



" PERCEivmo with regret the increase of Lon- 
don, she restrained all new buildings by proclama- 
tion." — Ibid. p. 169. Rymer, torn. 17, p. 633, 
quoted. 



"As the part* of a child, as toon cu it ia born, 
are framed and fashioned of the midtnfe, that in 
all points it may be strait and comely ; so the 
manners of the child at the first are to be looked 
unto, that nothing discommend the mind, that no 
crooked behaviour or uncedent (undeoent ?) d^ 
meanoor be faond in tdbft xuHb:'' — 'E.^«9hm» o»A. 



( 
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" Is it not become a by-word among the 
oommon people, that they had rather send their 
ehildren to the cart than to the University, being 
induced so to say for the abase that reigneth in 
the Universities, who sending their sons to attain 
Jmowledge, find them little better learned, bat a 
great deal worse lived than when they went, and 
not only anthrifts of their money, but also ban- 
querouts of good manners.'' — ^Ibid. 



1564. KscHTif, who held a benefice near to 
Booking, '^ had in the Rogation Week gone the 
perambulation with his parishioners, and accord- 
ing to the old custom, and the Queen's injunc- 
tions, had said certain offices in certain places 
of the parish ; and several women of the parish 
accompanied, as was wont, and joined in the 
prayers that were said ; and all was ended in a 
good friendly dinner, wherein soch poor women 
and others that attended were refreshed and 
relieved. — The women said amen to the curses, 
. (one whereof appointed by the injunctions to be 
said, wai9. Cursed is he that translateth the 
Bounds and DolU of his Neighbour). The 
Curate of Booking preached against this as 
unlawful. In his defence to the Archbishop, 
Kechyn said, that ^the poorer women (as God 
knew) that lacked work, were glad of the relief 
that was accustomably provided for them and 
thnt the substantial men took part with him in 
it.' " — Strype's Parker, p. 153. 



Old John Fox, in a letter to the Queen, to 
thank her for the Prebend of Skipton, and for 
her gracious answer to a petition of certain 
Divines concerning the habits, said "that he 
liad divers monuments concerning her Majesty 
which he thought of compiling into her history : 
but he invited her to write her own life . . . and 
that none could do it better." — ^Ibid. p. 188. 



** Lent was the only time in the year of her 
Majesty's hearing sermons, if we may believe a 
late writer" (?) — Howel's Ep. vol. 4, let. 12. 
Ibid. p. 201. 

** Touching the religion of the Court, she 
seldom came to Sermon but in Lent time : nor 
did there use to be any Sermon upon Sundajrs, 
onless they were festivals. Whereas the suc- 
ceeding kings had duly two every morning : one 
for the household, the other for themselves, where 
they were alwajrs present, as also at private 
prayers in the closet." — Howel's Letter*, vol. 
4, let. 12. 



Grafton in this reign " fell down stairs and 
broke his leg in two places, which made him 
lame to the day of his death. And by this and 



benefit of a penal statute made in the mghtk 
year of her reign, for the setting »-work tbo 
greater number of clothworkers. MThich statute 
was, that whosoever should, after the making 
of that act, be licensed to carry cloth out of tlrt 
fealm undressed, should for every nine cloths 
undressed, carry also one cloth of like goodneis 
dressed within the realm, upon pain of the for- 
feiture for every nine cloths so carried, of ten 
pounds, one moiety to the Qaeen and the otber 
to the Master and Wardens of the Cloth Woik- 
ers. But the cloth workers, being now moA 
of them merchants, were ofienders against tUi 
statute themselves, and would not puni&h asj 
ofienders or ofience. Now Grafton desired that 
the Queen would grant to him and his assigBs 
authority in her name to put in suit the ofienders 
against the said statute, and for bis pains to 
grant him the half of what ho shoold recover ii 
the Queen's name in any of her Majesty's Ceam 
of Record, to her use. And this suit he besoogbt 
the Lord Treasurer to countenance : and got his 
old friend. Dr. Wylson, to solicit it before his 
lordship." — Strype's Parker, p. 236. 



*^ Many carry death on their fingeis (a ring 
vrith a death's head) when he is never nigh their 
hearts." — Robinson, Bp. of Bangtrr, in a Ser- 
mon. Strype^i Parker, p. 234. 

Decline of ^' the duty of ho^tality" amoBf 
the clergy. — Ibid. p. 343 

'* 1 572. Se veeal families of Prolestuit tiak% 
mostly from the Low Countries, were about trans* 
planting themselves out of London to Stamford, 
in Lincolnshire, there to follow their callings. 
And this by motion of the Lord Borleigh, to 
whom the town chiefly belonged, well knowing 
what good profit and benefit might redoand onto 
the place and country, by the trwies and business 
these men should bring along with them, by 
taking ofi* the wools at a good price, and en- 
couraging the sowing of flax and hemp, im- 
proving land, and such like. For they were for 
the most part weavers of such sorts of cloths ss 
were not yet wove and made (or very rarely) in 
England, as bays and says, and stamraets, fos- 
tians, carpets, linsey-wolseys, fringes, tapestiy, 
silks, and velvets, figured and unfigared linneo; 
there were also among them dyers, rope makeis, 
hatters, makers of cofiers, knives, locks, worken 
on steel and copper, and the like, after the fashion 
of Nurenberg." In Strype's time, their last min- 
ister was remembered. — Ibid. p. 367. 



" 1572. Archbishop Parker, for the better 
accomplishment of this piece (Clerk's Answar 
to Sanders's book) and others that should follow, 



other mischances he was reduced in his last age ; had spoken to Day, the printer, to cast a new 
to poverty. So that I find in fifteen hundred, Italian letter, which wmUd cost him forty 
Mowenty and odd, he petitioned the Quoen Cot tb& ^ maxVa." — Ibid. ^. 382. 
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It was the oare of the Bishops now a days 
to look afler Charmers, and such as deceived 
the people by pretences to cure diseases, or to 
fofetell or divine.'' — ^Ibid. p. 369. 



" 1 572. The state of the church and religion 
at this time was but low, and sadly neglected, 
occasioned in a great measure by these unhappy 
controversies about the churches government, and 
other external matters in religion ; which so em- 
ployed the thoughts and zeal of both clergy and 
laity, that the better and more substantial parts of 
it were little regarded. The churchmen heaped 
up many benefices upon themselves, and resided 
upon none, neglected their cures; many of 
them alienated their lands, made unreasonable 
leases, and wastes of their woods, granted re- 
versions and advowsons to their wives and chil- 
dren, or to others for their use. Churches ran 
greatly into dilapidations and decays, and were 
kept nasty and filthy and undecent for God's 
worship. Among the laity there was little de- 
votion. The Lord's day greatly profaned and 
little observed. The common prayers not fre- 
quented. Some lived without any service of 
God at all. Many were mere heathens and 
atheists. The Queen's own court an harbour 
for epicures and atheists, and a kind of lawless 
filace, because it stood in no parish.*' — ^Ibid. p. 
395. 



Thv fashion of turning back the toupee was 
introduced by D. John of Austria, ^^ quod ad 
ksvam temporum partem erectum natura capil- 
Inin haberet, omnem a fronte crinem revocare 
manu ccepisse (primum dicitur) ; quodque pla- 
oeret illud porrecta frontis additamentum, inde 
usum derivatum esse retorquendi sustenendique 
capillamenti, adeo ut qui eo suggesto capitis 
Qtuntur, vulgo gestare Austriam alicubi dican- 
tnr." — Stkada, des. 1, 1. 10. 



Archbishop Pares k had within his house 
'*in wages, drawers (of pictures), and cutters 
(i. e. engraver^), painters, limners, writers, and 
bookbinders. "-—-Strtpb's Parker j p. 415. 



" Thk number of preachers bred at Cam- 
bridge from the beginning of Elizabeth's reign 
to the year 1573, was at least four hundred and 
fifty, besides those who had been called to that 
office after their departure thence — and the 
Bsmber then remaining in the University was 
one hundred." — ^Ibid. p. 448. 

" Whitgift said he knew by experience many 
of the ill willers to the church devised and 
practised by all means possible to stir up con- 
tention in the University, on purpose to dis- 
floade men from the ministry." — Ibid. • 



ter of Barlow, Bishop of Chichester, and had 
with her ^^but an oClOO value; that is to say, 
a gelding, for her apparel oClO, of her own 
stock o€l2, of damask linen, a table cloth and a 
towel, two pillow-bears, two long cushions, a 
silver salt and standing cup, and d£lO in money 
when they rode to see her mother, being a 
widow." — ^Ibid. p. 474. 



Licenses to have the church service per- 
formed at home ^^were usual in these times, 
when absenters from their parish churches used 
to be more strictly looked after by the parish 
officers, and presented at the spiritual courts. 
Thus such a license was granted by the Arch- 
bishop to a gentleman for absence from his par- 
ish church in winter time, because the ways 
were extreme dirty, and the man infirm and 
sickly, and so not able to get to church. And, 
as it seemed, no minister dared to use public 
prayers in a privi^te family without such li- 
cense." — ^Ibid. p. 483. 



*' Parker died at the age of seventy-two, and 
that was the number of the poor men that 
attended his funeral." — Ibid. p. 494. 



"He would admit none to live under him, 
but such as truly and sincerely feared God ; and 
beside their daUy attendance, employed them- 
selves at their leisure hours in some kind of 
laudable exercise ; as in reading, making collec- 
tions, transcribing, composing, painting, draw-^ 
ing, or some other application in learning or 
art."— Ibid. p. 502. 



Pabxbr^s seoood son married Franoed dftogh^ 



" In their daily eating, this was the custom. 
The steward, with the servants that were gen- 
tlemen of the better rank, sate down at the 
tables in the hall on the right hand, and the 
almoner, with the clergy and other servants, sat 
on the other side. Where there viras plenty of 
all sorts of wholesome provisions, both for eat- 
ing and drinking. The daily fragments there- 
of did suffice to fill the bellies of a great number 
of poor hungry people, that waited at the gate. 
And so constant and unfailing was this large 
provision at my lord's table, that whosoever 
came in either at dinner or supper, being not 
above the degree of a knight, might here be 
entertained worthy of his quality, either at the 
steward's or at the almoner's table. And more- 
over it was the Archbishop's command to his 
servants, that all strangers should be received 
and treated with all manner of civility and re- 
spect, and that places at the table should be 
assigned them according to their dignity and 
quality, which redounded much to the praise 
and commendation of the Archbishop. The 
discourse and conversation at meals viras void 
of all brawling and loud talking \ sjxd ^<Qit >Su& 
most \%x\ QODavi^Lod. Vd injoon^ i&bol% \na«K W i r% 
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to religion, or in some soeh honest and beseem- 
ing subject. There was a monitor of the hall. 
And if it happened that any spoke too load, or 
oonoeming things less decent, it was presently 
Imshed by one that cried silenoe." — Ibid. 
503. 



" Day the printer, envied by the rest of his 
fraternity, who hindered what they could the 
•ale of his books, and he had in the year 1572 
upon his hands to the Talae of oC2000 or d£3000 
worth, a great sum in those dajrs. Bat living 
voder Aldersgate, an obscare comer of the 
city, he wanted a good vent for them. Where- 
vpon his friends, who were the learned, pro- 
cured him from the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's a lease of a little shop to be set up in St. 
Paul's Churobjrard. Whereupon he got framed 
a neat handsome shop. It was but little and 
low, and flat roofed, and leaded like a terrace, 
railed and posted, fit for men to stand upon in 
any triumph or shew, but could not in any wise 
either hurt or deface the same. This cost him 
o£40 or oC50. But Soviet <5? riKTovt reKTcfv, 
his brethren the booksellers envied him, and by 
Uieir interest got the Mayor and Aldermen to 
forbid him setting it up, though they had noth- 
ing to do there, but by power. Archbishop 
Parker interfered, and obtained the Queen's in- 
terference." — Ibid. p. 541. 

The Archbishop employed " Day to print Dr. 
Clerk's answer to Sanders, whereby he put him 
to a more than ordinary charge, viz. to cast a 
new set of Italian letters, which eoet him forty 
marks; for our Black English letter was not 
proper for the printing of a Latin book. And 
neither he, nor any else, as yet, had printed any 
Latin books : because in those days they would 
not be uttered here ; but, to be sure, not abroad, 
tiie books printed here being in such suspicion 
in the Roman Catholic countries, as being sup- 
posed to be infected with heresy, and so not to 
be read."— Ibid. p. 541. 



In Trinity College, Cambridge, and in Christ's 
Church, Oxford, are at the least 400 scholars. 
And the like number well near is to be seen in 
certain other Colleges, as in King's, and St. 
John's, Cambridge, Magdalene, and Neville Col- 
lege, Oxford. — Archbishop Parkbr. — Ibid. 
App. 62. 



Ordxbs in Apparel at Oxford : — 

"No Head, or other Graduate or Scholar, 
having any living in any College, or any other 
j^ritual living, shall wear any shirt with a ruff 
at the sleeve, neither with any ruff* at the collar 
above the breadth of one finger, and that with- 
out any work of silk. 

** No Scholar} Graduate, Fellow of any Col- 
lege, or having any other spiritual living, shall 
10 any of his boM wear above a yard ai^ three 



quarters in the outside of the same ; and with- 
out slip, cut, pownoe, welt, or silk, saving the 
stitching of the stocks, or the clocks of the ssms; 
neither line them with any other stuff to msks 
them swell or pufi*out, more than one lining."— 
Ibid. No. 40. 



"I5 the 11th of Elizabeth, one Cartwriglit 
brought a slave from Russia, and would soooife 
him, for which he was questioned ; and it m 
resolved that England was too pure an air far 
slaves to breathe in." — ^Rushwortb, voL 2, p. 
468. 



36tb Elizabbth. — " A defendant seoteDoed 
in the Star Chamber, for beatini^ his grandfatiMr, 
to be whipt before the picture of his grandiather, 
he being unable to come to the place where it 
was to be ^executed. Owen was the eulpnt't 
name." — ^Ibid. vol. 2, p. 479. 



Men wore their heads covered in the churdi. 
For in the Queen's Injunctions, it is ordered, tfast 
whenever the name of Jesus is pronoonoed in the 
service ^' due reverence be made of all pertans, 
young and old, with lowliness of coarsie, sod 
uncovering of the heads of the men-kind, ss 
thereunto doth necessarily belong, and hereto- 
fore hath been accustomed." — Ibid. vol. 2, p. 2, 
App. 123. 

Quoted by Laud contra Prynn, Bastwidc, &c. 



1595. " Paid for 6 cabishes, and some caret 
roots, bought at Hull, 2s. 

** For bringing two ropes of onions froa 
Hull, 6<f." 

" From these aoconnts it is evident that tli^ 
commonest garden vegetables were, in 1595, 
brought from Holland." — Whitaker's Craven^ 
p. 321. 



*' HxATBD irons, for the purpose of giving a 
gloss to clean linen, are rather a late inventioa. 
About the reign of Elizabeth and James I., 
large stones, inscribed with texts of Scriptuie, 
were used for that purpose. The late Sir 
Assheton Lever had one, and another was re- 
maining in an old house in the neighbourhood 
when I was a boy." — Ibid. p. 468. 

Johnson tells a story of the ^' great" some- 
body, who invented iron boxes with a door ts 
lift up, like a sluice. 



" Br the injunctions of Queen EKzabetk, 
1 559, the rate of the allowance required by Ed- 
ward VL is specified. Every parson, &o. bariaf 
yearly <£100, shall give c£3. 6«. Sd. in exhibitioa 
to one scholar, in either of the Universities." — 
Kcnrrtt's Par, jintiq, voL 1, p. 304. 
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** TwR memory of Sir Thomas Smith is highly 
to be honoured, for promoting the act in 18 
Elizabeth, whereby it was provided that a third 
part of the rent upon leases made by Colleges 
should be reserved in corn, payable either in kind 
or money, after the rate of the best prices in 
Oxford or Cambridge markets, on the next mar- 
ket day before Michaelmas and Lady Day. This 
worthy knight is said to have been engaged in 
this service by the advice of Mr. Henry Robin- 
son, soon after Provost of Queen's College, Oxon, 
«nd from that station advanced to the See of 
Carlisle. And tradition goes, that this bill passed 
the Houses before they were sensible of the good 
conseqiMnces of it.'' — Ibid. vol. 2, p. 295. 



Law concerning Wednesday fast, which was 
so contrived as to be no law. — J. Taylor, vol. 
13, p. 239. 



" In the memory of the father of an old man 
lately deceased,*' says TiioaxsBY (p. 184, which 
oanries the fact to this or the succeeding reign), 
'^ there was so thick a wood, that a person was 
employed for directing travellers over that very 
place where now is the fall road betwixt Leeds 
and Wakefield." 



I societies. They generated controversy instead 
of increasing piety. 

The Registers of Almonbury Church contain 
some curious and affecting particulars says 
Whitaker. They begin Nov. 1, 1557. 

"The plague began at Woodsome Mill, in 
the house of Thomas Scamonden, whereby, in 
some few days, the said Thomas, with Robert, 
Ralph, Elizabeth, and Dorothy, his sons and 
daughters, died, and were buried as follow : 
Robert buried 26th, at ten o'clock at night, by 
William and Beatrix, his brother and sister. 
Ralph, buried 27th^ at nine at night, by the said 
William and Beatrix. Thomas, and Elizabeth, 
his daughter, buried together, the 30th, at nine 
at night, by his wife, and the said William and 
Beatrix. Dorothy buried 10th August, at seven 
at night, by her mother, and her brother Will- 
iam r 

" Bbaumont, Hxnrt dx Locxwood, sepultus 
erat 7 Aug. sub oooasu solis, peste seu plaga 
mortuus, ideoque per uxorem et puellulam se- 
pultus est, qusB eum super equi dorsum adfere- 
bant."— Ibid. p. 330. 



*' Bberton, in the parish of Leeds^, is the chief 
place within the prescribed limits for the manu- 
fbctares of bone lace and straw hats. 'Twas 
called bone lace, because first made with bone 
(since wooden) bobbins. — The use of this sort 
of lace in England is modern, not exceeding the 
middle of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. But 
though English lace be brought to great per- 
fection, yet it is less esteemed by some since that 
of Flanders, and Points tU Venice, in Italy, came 
into fashion." — Thobesby, p. 210. 



it 



Slbbtes of black velvet, which Stow tells 
us were first made by Mr. John Tyoe, an En- 
glishman, near Shoreditch, in Queen Elizabeth's 
time. — CnfEs of cambric and lawn, which in 
Qaeen Elizabeth's time were so rare that all 
the merchants in London had not so much as 
Biay be had now in one linen-draper's shop, 
(Stow, p. 86,) when Mrs. Dinghen Van der 
Pass, a Flemish knight's daughter, was the first 
professed starcher in London." — Mus. Tkorbsb. 
p. 42. 



Whitaker says, the Exercises were *' a spe- 
cies of Lectures, wbtoh, in the hands of judi- 
cious clergymen, well afiected to Church and 
State, needed not to have excited the jeal- 
ousy which they did." — Loidu amd Elmete, 
p. 31. 

Bot they were likely, or rather sure, to &U 
into other hands, and in any hands must have 
bad the efieot of debating din\m, or apeooktife 



" TouTEs les sciences sur-humaines s'accou- 
strent du style poetique. Tout ainsi que les 
femmes employent des dents d'yvoire, ou les 
leurs naturelles leur manquent; et au lieu de 
leur vray teint, en forgent un de quelque matiere 
estrangere ; comme elles font des cuisses de drap 
et de feutre, et de I'embonpoinct de coton ; et 
au veu et S9eu d'un ohascun s'embellissent d'une 
beaut^ fausse et emprunt6e." — ^Montaigne, 1. 
2, o. 12. Tom. 5, p. 139. 



** I can liken them to nothing but great men's 
great horses upon great days, whose tails are 
trussed up in silk and silver." — Marston's 
What you Will, p. 266. 



^^%Herod. — ^Wilt eat any of a yoimg spriag 
salad? 

" Herculeg. — Where did the herbs grow, my 
gallant ? Where did they grow ? 

" Herod. — Hard by, in the city here. 

" Hercules. — No ; I'll none. I'll eat no city 
herbs, no city roots ; for here in the city a man 
shall have his excrements in his teeth again 
within four and twenty hours." 

Marston's Fawn, p. 319. 



"Aboitt the sixth hoar, when beasts most 
graze, birds best peek, and met sit down to that 
nourishment which is called sapper." — Lopti't 
Labour Lmt, Boawxix's Sk, toL 4, p. 293. 



Tub stage was strewn ^tk roakn^. 5^m(^ 
" How a Qa^iVanX likkDX]^ >MJ&dn^ \^s&m^ \&. ^ 
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ptay-hooMf" extracted from the Gall's Horn- 
book. — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 182. 

Is the Persian lock there mentioned the Love- 
kwk? 



MoNTAioim says (torn. 6, p. 100, liy. 2, ch. 
17,) "je ne soay center ny a get ny'a plame." 
Upon this word jet, (as afterwards spelt) Riche- 
let says, " le jet (calci^us— calcul) a-la plume 
est plus snr qae oelni des jettons." And jet- 
ton, (calculus, nommulns), he explains, precede 
** curvre on d'argent dor6 en forme de piece do 
quinze sous, dont on se sert pour jetter." Our 
word counter seems to imply some such means 
of counting before writing and arithmetio were 
in common use. 

Divisioif of labour in the different branches 
of tailoring and cookery. *^Nous avons des 
Pourpointiers, des Chansseticres, pour nous 
vestir, et en sommes d'autant mieux servis, quo 
ehacun ne se mesle que de son subject, et a sa 
science plus restreinte et plus courte, que n'a 
im Tailleur qui embrasse tout. Et a nous 
nourrir, les Grands, pour plus de commodite, 
ont des offices distinguez, de potagers et de 
rotisseurs, dequoy un Cuisinier, qui prend la 
charge imiverselle, ne pent si exquisement venir 
m bout.'' — MoNTAiONB, tom. 7, liv. 2, oh. 37, 
p. 71. 



*' QuB vouloit dire cette ridicule prece de la 
ohaussure de nos peres, qui se veoid encores en 
noe Souysses? A qnoy faire, la montre que 
nous faisons a cette heure de nos pieces en 
forme, soubs nos grecgues ; et souvent, qui pis 
est, outre leur grandeur naturelle, par faussett6 
«t imposture ?" — Ibid. tom. 7, p. 307, 1. 3, c. 5. 



The Council of Trent " took upon it incident- 
ally to enact, that any Prince should be excom- 
municate, and deprived of the dominion of any 
oity, or place, where he should permit a duel to 
be fought :" the prelates of France, in the Con- 
"vention of Orders, anno 1595, did declare against 
that decree, as infringing their king's authority. 
— Barbow on the Pcpe^s Supremaey^ vol. 6, 
p. 3. 



Hard beds were fashionable in France at 
this time. Montaionk says, speaking of Sene- 
ca, " il print quant et quant des preceptes d' At- 
tains, de ne se coucher plus sur des loudiers, 
qui enfondrent ; et emplojra jusqu'a la vieillesse 
oeux qui ne cedent point au corps. (Laudare 
Bolebat Attalus culcitram, quas resisteret cor- 
porL Tali utor etiam senex ; in qua vestigium 
apparere non possit. Ep. 108.) Ce que I'usage 
de son temps lay faict compter a rudesse, le 
Bottre nous le faict tenir a moUe8se«"-^L. 3, o. 
13, tom. 9, p. 163« 



" Jx disnerois sans nappe : mais a TAIle. 
mande, sans serviette blanche tres incommode 
ment. Je les souille plus qn'eox et les Itaiiens 
ne font, et m' ayde pea de collier et de hat- 
chette. Je plains qu'on n'aye snyvi nn ti^ 
que j'ay veu commencer a I'exemple des Rojs, 
qu'on nous changeast de serviette selon la 
services, oomme d'assiette." — Montaighk, 1. 3, 
0. 13, tom. 9, p. 167. 



MoifTAioifx boasts of his teeth, which sened 
him well as long as he lived. ^* J'ay appriss 
des I'enfance a les frotter de ma serviette et le 
matin, et a I'entre^ et issae de la table." — ^L. 
3, c. 13, tom. 9, p. 221. 



Hamlbt says— 

I once did hold it, as oar statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and laboured much 
How to forget that learning. 

In the note on the passage Fletcher is quoted 
(Woman Hater) to the same purport, and Moih 
taigne, showing that this folly prevailed abo is 
France. — Boswxll's 8h, vol. 7, p. 489. 



Fashion of hard drinking learnt from the 
Netherlanders. — Ibid. vol. 8, p. 56. 



Rowland York, who betrayed Deventer, tlM 
person who introduced the rapier in England 
instead of the sword and backler. — Ibid, 
p. 71. 



The usual furniture of chambers was a stando 
ing bed, under which was the truckle or runoiiig 
bed. This latter from its name, as well as is 
common sense should seem to have been drawn 
out when it was used, — ^but the passages quoted, 
imply that the tutor or servant slept in it, onder 
the master's bed. — Ibid. p. 167. 



" Patrons now-a-days search not the Umver- 
sities for a most fit pastor, but they post up and 
down the country for a most gainful chapmsa. 
He that hath the biggest purse to pay largely, 
not he that hath the best gids to preach ieara* 
edly, is presented." — Preface to the Trant. of 
Bullinger'z Decadi. 1584. Strype's Whilgijt^ 
p. 186. 



1584. Whitoipt complains to the Qoees 
that the House of Commons have passed a Bill, 
giving liberty to marry at all times of the year 
without restraint, contrary to the old canons 
continually observed among us, and containing 
matter which tendeth to the slander of this 
charch, as having hitherto maintained in error* 
;'a Wfctt«ifl^^.206. 
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». No presses to be allowed in private 
nor any where but in London, except 
Cambridge and another in Oxford. No 
resses to be set op antil the excessive 
- of t||^m already set up be abated. See 
w regulations.— Ibid, p. 223. 



State of Oxford.— Ibid. p. 318-9. 



ixnfGS. — Boswell's Shakspeare, vol. 10, 
Ibid. vol. 11, p. 425. 



PINO into a custard at the City feast. — 
397. 



R8 of eating during this century in 
. — Mem. torn. 22, pp. 435-6. 



'CHES must have been common among 
at in Montluc^s time, tox he says (Mem. 
i, p. 14) *^Ces M. M. les coartisans, 
manierent jamais autre fer que leurs 
m et monstres, parlent comme bon leur 
." — Was horloge the standing time-piece, 
tnstres the portable watch ? 



). " Une chose voi-jo que nous perdrons 
sage de nos lances, soit a faute de bon 
X, dont il semble quo la race se perde, 
r n^y estre pas si propres que nos pre- 
iurs; et voi bien que nous les laissons 
irendre les pistoles des Allemans, aussi 
e« armes peut-on mienx combattre en 
ae avec les lances; car si on ne combat 
e, les lanciers s^embarrassent plus ; et le 
t en haye, n'est pas si asseure qu'en host." 
[TLUC. Mem, vol. 26, p. 40. 



proprement disent les Medecens Theore 
[oe estre 

Lever a cinq, disner a neuf, 
Souper a cinq, coucher a neuf." 

Rabelais, vol. 7, p. 291. 

note says these were the hours in his 
»ut that Louis XII. before his marriage 
le Princess Mary of England, dined at 8 
morning, and went to bed at 6. 



1575. Tbavellino with daggers or pistols, 
or fire arms of any kind forbidden, robbers hav* 
ing taken advantage of the (ashion. — Strtpb's 
Smith, p. 143. 



DisoRDEES at rich funerals, the mob stopping 
the hearses. — Strtpe's Jlylmer, p. 45. 



Trial by jury grossly abused by the greati 
—Ibid. p. 191. 



1582. Elizabeth^s ambassador writes to 
her, " the French King hath commanded to be 
made for your Majesty an exceeding marvellous 
princely coach, and to be provided four of the 
fairest moiles which are to be had, for to carry 
your Highness's litter. The King hath been 
moved to shew himself in this sort grateful to 
your Majesty on the receiving those dogs and 
other singularities you were lately pleased to 
send unto him for his falcimer."— Strype's 
^nnaUy vol. 3, p. 78, 2nd Edition. 



1582. "London was daily increasing by 
new buildings. By means whereof as the in* 
habitants greatly multiplied, so they were for 
the most part of the more ordinary and poorer 
sort, which among other inconveniences brought 
in this, that cheats and thieves and pickpockets 
increased much. Fleetwood the Recorder writes 
thus to Burleigh, * Here are forty brabbles and 
pickeries done about this town more in any one 
day, than when I first caiLe to serve, was dono 
in a month. The reason thereof is these multi« 
tudes of buildings, being 8tufi*ed with poor, 
needy, and of the worst sort of people. Truly, 
my singular good Lord, I have not leisure to 
eat my meat, I am so called upon. I am at the 
least, the best part of an hundred nights in a 
year abroad in searches.' " — Ibid. p. 148. 



RETAINER wRs a servant, not menial 
s, continually dwelling in the house of 
-d and master), but only wearing his 

and attending sometimes upon special 
ms upon him. *The livery was wont to 

of bats or hoods, badges, and other suits 
garment by the year." — Strtpb's Jfemo- 
rol. 5, p. 302. 



1583. " Thb Stationers' Company, upon pre* 
tenoe of their privilege of printing, would not 
allow a printing press at Cambridge, though it 
were a privilege granted formerly to the Uni- 
versity, and long enjoyed by them. They 
seized the Cambridge press, — ^their pretence 
was in respect of scbismatical books in danger 
to be published hence; and indeed there was 
such an one printed the next year. Burleigh 
decided in favour of Cambridge." — Ibid, pp, 
194-^. 



1584. '* Collard, the son of a rich brewer 
at Canterbury, killed a poor man there in th6 
open street. Manwood, the Lord Chief Baron 
threatened to hang him, but by means of o£240, 
paid by the father, the son had his pardon by 
the Chief Baron's m«axA^ «iA vi«t ^^t ^n^st^ 
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of Canterbary to the dispAragement of justice 
and the great grief of all the honest inhabitants 
there.''— Ibid. p. 270. 



1586. "Ths Lords of the Council ordered 
(hat BO book should be printed in London, or in 
either of the Universities, without haring been 
first reviewed and allowed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or the Bishop of London." — ^Ibid. 
p. 442. 



Me. Hbxt, writing from Somersetshire, 1596, 
observes that Houses of Correction "are put 
down in most parts of England, the more pity." 

" The wandering people in general (he says) 
tre receivers of all stolen things that are por- 
table. As namely, the tinker in his budget, 
the pedlar ia his hamper, the glassman in his 
basket, and the lewd proctors which carry the 
broad seal, and green seal in their bags, (?) 
cover infinite nambers of felonies, in such sort 
tiiat the tenth felony cometh not to light. For 
he hath his receiver at hand ; in every alehouse, 
in every bush. And these last rabbles are the 
very nurseries of rogues." 

The lewd wandering people— -"it is most 
certain that if they light upon an alehouse that 
hath strong drink, they will not depart until 
they have drunk him dry. And it fiilleth out 
by experience that the alehouses of this land 
consume the greatest part of the barley. For 
upon a survey taken of the alehouses only of 
the town of Wells, leaving out the taverns and 
inns, it appeareth by their own confession that 
they spent this last year twelve thousand bushels 
of barley mah ; which would have afibnied to 
every market in this shire ten bushels weekly, 
and would have satisfied a great part of the 
poor." 

The Egjrptiaas — " the execution of that godly 
law upon that wicked sect of rogues the Eg37>t. 
ians had clean cut them o^ but they seeing the 
liberties of others do begin to spring up again. 
I avow it, they were never so dangerous as the 
wamdering toldien, or other street rogues of 
England. For they went visibly in one oom- 
pany, and were not above thirty or forty of 
them in a shire. But of this sort of wandering 
idle people there are three or four hundred in a 
thire. And though they go by two or three in 
m company, yet ail, or the most part of a shire 
do meet, either at fairs or markets, or in some 
alehouse, once a week. And in a great hay- 
house in a remote place, there did resort weekly 
forty, sometimes sixty, where they did waste 
all kind of good meat." — Strtpb's ^nnals^ vol. 
4, p. 293-5. 

The letter is dated from my poor-house at 
Netherham, in Somersetshire. 



"Ths English who, of all the northern 
•ations, had been till now the moderatest drink- 
ing and moot oommeadod fior their aobriety^ 



learned in these Netherland wars first to dmwn 
themselves vrith immoderate drinking, and by 
drinking others^ healths to impair their ova. 
And ever since the vice of dmiUcenneas hath so 
diffused itself over the whole natiof, that in oar 
days first it was lain to be restrained hj seven 
laws." — Camdbn^s Elizabeth^ p. 263. 



1587. "Indeed now (says FuLLEa) begu 
beautiful buildings in England, as to the get- 
erality thereof, whose homes were but homelj 
before, as small and ill contrived, much timbcf 
being needlessly lavished upon them. But nov 
many most regular pieces of architecture were 
erected, so that (as one saith) they began to 
dwell IcUiiu and latUiuM^ but I sospect not latim, 
hospitality much declining." — Church Hutonf, 
b. 9, p. 188. 



" OifE William Boonen, a Dutchman, brooffat 
first the use of coaches hither; and the ttid 
Boonen was Queen £lizabeth*s coachman; fior 
indeed a coach was a strange monster in those 
days, and the sight of them put both horse sad 
man into amazement." — Taylor {the W. Poi^^ 
p. 240. 



Dbtden seems to speak with some contempt 
of "the breeding of the old Elizabeth wij, 
which was for maids to be seen and not to be 
heard." — Essay of Dramatic Poesy. That wm 
the true education when their minds were 
highly cultivated, and their manners modeiC 
and retiring. 



HiGoiifs despises the old armoor wlien cod- 
pared with that of his days. 

His complete hamass not so brave in sight 
Nor sure as ours, made now-a-days by sIqH, 
But clampt together, joints but joined ill ; 
Unfit, unhandsome, heavy, huge, and plain, 
Unwieldy wearing, rattling like a chain. 

M.for Magistrate, vol. 1, p. 139. 



*^ But how many men the sight of beauty shm 
In England, at this present dismal day ? 
All void of veils (like layes^) where ladies ran 
And roam about at every feast and play. 
They wandering walk in every street and vij, 
With lofty luering looks they bouncing brave 
The highest place in all men's sight must have. 

*^ With pride they prank to please the wander- 
ing eye 
With garish grace they smile, they jet, they 

jest: 
O E^lish dames, your lightness verily 
The courtezans of Rome do much deteste." 
M. for Magistrates, vol. 1, p. 415. 
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Cardik AL BAVvnti wants a nephew who was 
page to the Qaeen in France, and wtt just oat- 
growing his situation, to be retained in her 
service afterwards. "Je lai ai dit," (8a3rs 
Card. D'Ossat, vol. 5, p. 243,) *^qu' entre la 
quality de page et de gentilhomme servant, on 
aotre telle, on avoit acoutam6, poor le mienx, 
d'interposer qoelque espace de tempe; et que 
o'6toit le meiUeur pour ceux m^mes, qui sor- 
toient de page, de n'etre vus en une meme 
maison, aujourd'hni pages, et demain gentils- 
lioinmes servans." 



1 562. " FoBASMucH as it is doubtful, whether 
by the laws of this realm there be any punish- 
ment for such as kill or slay any person or per- 
sons attainted in or upon a pnemunire" — it 
was now declared not to be lawful. — Gibson^s 
Codex, vol. 1, p. 55. 



u 



RiNT-coaii whoso payeth, as worldlings would 
have, 
So much for an acre, must live like a slave ; 
Rent-corn to be paid for a reasonable rent 
At reasonable prices is not to lament." 

TusssK, p. zziv. 



*'Maks bandog thy scoutwatch to bark at a 

thief. 
Make courage for life to be oapitain chief: 
Make trap door thy bulwark, make bell to be gin, 
Make gun, stone, and arrow, show who is 

within." Ibid. p. 



C( 



Havb weights, I advise thee, for silver and 

For some be in knavery now-a-da3rs bold." 

Ibid. p. 



BiKD-Bows. — Ibid. p. 13. Mole-spears. — 
Ibid. p. 15. 



" Save saw dust and brick dost, and asbes so 

fine. 
For alley to walk in with neighbour of thine." 

Ibid. p. 23. 



A TSNTB of the com harvest allowed for 
rent. — Ibid. p. 195. Mavor observes ^^that if 
an industrious farmer can make his whole pro- 
duce clear four rents, he woald have no cause 
to comphiin ; and that if he oan quintuple his 
rent, he has a very good bargain." 



*' Good ploughmen look weekly of custom and 

right 
For roast meat oa Sondays, and Thursdays at 

night." Ibid. p. 273. 



1 563 . L A waxiicx Nowsll, tutor to the young 
Earl of Oxford, writes to Cecil, complaining 
that the maps of England are inaccurate, and 
stating his design of constructing maps of all 
the counties, if he should meet with his en- 
couragement. — Lamdowfu MSS, No. 6. 64. 
Catal. p. 11. 



1563. Nxw method of treating distempera 
by Carichterius, Physician to the King of the Ro- 
mans, described in a letter. — ^Ibid. No.7. 42. p. 13. 



1563. Tax Bishop of London writes to Ceo3^ 
exckiming vehemently against plays, interludea^ 
&c. as likely to renew the plague. — Ibid. No. 
7. 62. Fanatically ? or from a reasonable fear 
of oontagioa ? 



1567. PxTxa Dx Caoix has ofiered to set ap 
" the art of dyeing and dressing clothes in thia 
Flemish manner." — Ibid. No. 9. 62. p. 18. 



1570. The petition of certain Flemings to 
the Queen for the sole making and monopoly 
of galley-paving (?) tiles and vessels for apolk^ 
ecaries. — ^Ibid. No. 12. 58. p. 24. 



1571. "Thx information and oomplaint of 
Thomas Gylles (himself a lender of appare^ 
against the Yeoman of the Queen's Revels, that 
he lends out the dresses to low persons and 
others, by which means they become tarnished 
and otherwise injured; with twenty-one ia- 
stanoes of this abuse." — Ibid. No. 13. 3. p. 2ik, 



1573. Tax weight of the silver and gfll 
spangles ripped off 137 rich coats; the weight 
of each from thirty-two to thirty-three ounces. 
—Ibid. No. 16. 53. p. 32. 



1574. PaoposALs to the Lord Treasurer for 
amending and enforcing an act of Henry TIL 
against butchers killing beasts in the eity.-* 
Ibid. No. 18. 60. p. 37. 



1576. CoMPLAiicTs, causes, and remedies for 
the great expenses of the Queen's household, 
which had recently increased. — Ibid. No. 21. 
62-3-4-5. p. 43. 



1576. A PROPOSAL for coining small money 
to obviate the inconveniences arising from the 
passing of tradesmen's leadea tokens.—- Ibid. 
No. 22. 4. p. 44. 



It appatta ^ibaX Vo^ ^«ca ^ss^ntf^K^ 
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Flaoden (1576), and there adolterated. — ^Ibid. 
No. 22. 19. p. 44. 



1576. A PETITION of the Companies of Bow- 
yen, Fletchen, Stringera, and Arrow-head 
makers throughout the realm, to the Council, 
for reoovery of their decayed trade, and recom- 
mending certain articles to support the same. 
—Ibid. No. 22. 40. p. 45. 



1577. The testimony of some merchants and 
dyers of a profitable introducing of Aneel in 
^eing by Pero Vaz Devora, a Portagaeze. — 
Ihid. No. 24. 66. p. 49. 



1578. Some rough notes of Lord Burghley, 
of the profits of making difierent oils from flax, 
rape, cole, radish, and poppy seeds, and to what 
vses these several oils, as well as train and olive 
oil, are best applied, and how many bushels of 
each kind of seed sow one acre, &c.—- Ibid. No. 
26. 47. p. 53. 



Ths charges of the Revel Office, for the years 
1578-9, when Edmond Tylney was Master, are 
among the JLamdoumt MSS. No. 27. 86. 



1679. A PRESCRIPTION to ease the gout by 
medicated slippers, for Lord Burghley's use, by 
Dr. Henry Landwer. — Ibid. No. 29. 7. p. 58. 



1583. The dinner hour prescribed in Dr. 
Baley^s regimen of diet for either Lord or Lady 
Burghley in their illness, is nine or ten o'clock, 
— the supper hour six or seven. — ^Ibid. No. 40. 
«8. p. 77. 



1590. Sir John Smithes book of "warlike 
weapons'' ordered to be suppressed — his letters 
ooncerning it, with an answer to a libel against 
h, and a challenge to the libeller, are among the 
Latudowtu MSS. No. 64. 45. 52. 57. p. 120. 



1590. The Queen's commands to inquire after 
those at Bristol who send lead to Spain to make 
bullets.— Ibid. No. 64. 71. p. 121. 



Jeppery Duppa's proposal to furnish the 
Queen with wholesomer drink, and save her 
«C300 yearly. 1592.— Ibid. No. 71. 25. p. 135. 



The daily and ordinary service of trenchers, 
and white or wooden cups served to the Queen 
and her officers, 1 592. Expense of bottles, jugs, 
&e., for the Queen's drink. Request of the 
Qneen's Master Cook for an aUowano« of c^ieea. 



Bill of such demands as were daily served out 
of the buttery, pantry, cellars, and larder (or 
the Queen. Spices served by the Queen's com- 
mand from the spioery, and to whom. — Ibid. Na 
69. 61-5. p. 121. 



Inconveniences of allowing one man to brew 
all the foreign beer for the Low Countries ; witk 
Mr. Burr's answer to the same. — Ibid. p. 26. 
Are then the breweries of the Low Countrief 
of a later date than Elizabeth ? I think they 
must have been earlier than our own. 



1 593 . Gilbert, earl of Shrewsbury, to Borgb* 
ley, recommending oil of stags' blood to him to 
ease his gout. — Ibid. No. 75. 80. p. 143. 



1597. Proposals of an unnamed person, ap. 
parently in the handwriting of Secretary Maj- 
nard, to exhibit a scheme whereby to know every 
subject's estate. — ^Ibid. No. 85. 45. p. 164. 



Sir Humphry Gilbert's scheme for a Lon- 
don Academy, for education of the Queen's 
wards, and others of the young nobility and 
gentry. Ibid. No. 98. 1. p. 189. 



Elizabeth, it seems, was as much pestered 
with crazy people as George III. was. Royalty 
perhaps attracts them. One case is a very 
curious one. A certain Miles Fry, who called 
himself Emanuel Plantagenet, wrote to Lord 
Burghley, saying he had an embassage from 
God to Queen Elizabeth his mother : be being 
the son of God and of Queen Elizabeth, who hsid 
been taken miraculously from his royal mothet 
by the angel Gabriel, and carried to one Mrs. 
Fry, to be kept by her for a time. 1587. lb. 
No. 99. 6. p. 190. 



William Hobby desires Lord Burghley's 
leave to drive the Devil and his Dam from 
treasure hid in the oastle of Skemfroth, Moot- 
gomeryshire. 1589. Ibid. p. 11. 



John Grew's trade of cap-making at Coventry 
being decayed by the now common wearing d 
hats (1591), he hopes Burghley will let him reot 
some of the Queen's waste lands at FoUysholl. 



Ralph Babbard's notes, delivered to tke 
Queen, of his various inventions— very rooch 
in the manner of the Marquis of Worcester*! 
Scantlings of Inventions. 



Marine Insurances. Lord Keeper Bacoi'i 
c;]giQ«<iVi Qiv o^^enin^ Elizabeth's first Parliament 
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1558. "Doth not the wise merchant in every 
adTenture of danger, give part to have the rest 
assured?" — Pari. Hist. vol. 1, p. 541. 



1561. John Smith procured himself to be 
elected for Caroelford, for the purpose of de- 
frauding his creditors — privilege, however, and 
the continuance of his seat were voted by 112 
to 107.— Ibid. p. 677. 



Diminution of schoob in England.— Ibid. p. 
682. 



1562. The UniverBities — ^what with the one 
side and the other hath been so shaken for re- 
ligion, that learning is almost quite decayed in 
them. — ^Ibid. p. 694. 



Inutility of fiscal oaths — *' Of this hath this 
house full experience. For in the bill of con- 
veying over of horses, there was a clause that 
^whosoever would swear that it was for his ne- 
cessary travel, it was lawful. And because 
men sticked not at such trifle to forswear them- 
selves, that clause was repealed." — Ibid. p. 694. 



Ths same feeling is shown concerning In- 
formers, or as they were then called Promoters. 
—Ibid. pp. 734-5. 



1571. Mr. Treasurer talked to this effect, 
" that he would have a Bridewell ip every town, 
and every tipler in the county to yeeld twelve 
pence yearly to the maintenance thereof." — lb. 
p. 746. 



Mr. Wilson, a Master of the Requests, who 
had had experience in the greatest part of 
Christendom, said that "such looseness and 
lewdness was no where as here." — Ibid. p. 746. 



1569. A FLEET of pirates destroyed by the 
Danes. — Westphalia^ voL 1, p. 1915. 



"Licence to William Tresorer, a musical 
instrument maker to buy and export ashes and 
old shoes." 1560. — Cotton. MSS. Galba, c. 
2, p. 71. 



1574. PiERRo Spinellt about a secret to 
make cuirasses ball proof. — Ibid. Galba, o. 5, 
p. 3. 

Chiappiho ViTELLi, to the Earl of Leicester, 
sent by Captain Roca, who possesses the secret 
of tempering steel so as to make it ball proof. — 
Itiid« Galba, c. 2, p. 39, 



Order for return of all inns, ale houses, tad 
taverns. — Titus, b. 3, pp. 2-6. 



Members of Parliament. Mr. Norton, 1571, 
speaks of the imperfection of choice, too o(\on 
seen, by sending of unfit men, and he notices ak 
one cause *^the choice made by boroughs fo» 
the most part of strangers." — Pari. Hist, vol 
1, p. 749. 



Intemperance in Elections. "A penalty 
of 40/. proposed upon every borough that should 
elect at the nomination of a nobleman, one great 
disorder, that many young men, not experienced, 
for learning sake, were often chosen. Proposed 
that none under thirty years of age should ha 
returned." — Ibid. p. 760. 



1571. The members cautioned from the 
Queen ^^ to spend less time in motions, and to 
avoid long speeches." — Ibid. p. 765. See also 
p. 909. 



1 57 1 . Abuses in the administration of justice, 
by Justices being maintainers, and triennial or 
biennial visitation of all temporal. — Ibid. p. 740. 

Officers proposed, to remedy this.— Ibid. p. 
771. 



Elizabeth compelled by the ill state of her 
means to make peace at the beginning of her 
reign, on conditions to which she would not 
otherwise have submitted. — ^Ibid. p. 777. 



Elizabeth pays off* the debt contracted foor 
years before her father's death, 1575. — ^Ibid. p. 
800. 

It. was four millions. — Ibid. p. 874. 



An intimation that Informers must be em« 
ployed, if they whose duty it was to enforce 
the laws should continue to negleet them.— • 
Ibid. vol. 1, p. 807. 



Paul Wentworth, Peters brother, moved 
for a sermon every morning before the house 
should sit, 1581, and it was carried by 115 
against 100,— «s well as to fast, — ^but the 
Queen set it aside.— ^Ibid. pp. 811-2-3. 



1586. An admirable speech of Elizabetl^ 
upon her religious duties towards the kingdom. 
— Ibid. pp. 833-4. It must have its plaoe in 
the B. and the Church. 



k 1592-3. Kct toe \^ T^lAjd «& i6cdL «Bil\f3a». 
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Md maimed soldiera and marinen, hj a weekly 
sum from every parish. The first of the 
—Ibid. p. 865 



^ Shs did find in her navy all iron pieces, 
hnt she hath famished it with artillery of brass ; 
so that one of her ships is not a sabject's, bat 
father a petty king's wealth." — Ibid. p. 874. 
Her economy, and a promise to free the sub- 
jects from that trouble which hath come by the 
Bieans of Purveyors. — Ibid. 



1592. Ralsioh says the King of Spain was 
determined to get some of our havens that year, 
*'and Plymouth is a place of most danger, for 
■D ordnance can be carried thither to remove 
him ; the passages will not give leave." — ^Ibid. 
p. 883. 



Taxation fiur less in this reign than from 
JEdward I. to Henry YI. inclusive. — ^Ibid. p. 895. 



SxRjEAiiT Yelverton's prsycr as Speaker — 
and his description of himself as compared with 
what a Speaker ought to be. — ^Ibid. p. 898. 



Old Laws to be repealed and amended and 
abridged, rather than new ones made— this was 
the Queen's advice. — Ibid. p. 909. 



Cbcil's speech upon the danger to this coun- 
try, if the Spaniards shoold take Ostend. — ^Ibid. 
p. 912. 



1601. Tbb revenue of the greatest Bishopric 
in England is but ^2,200, whereof he payeth 
for annual subsidies to the Queen •£500.— ribid. 
p. 913. 



1601. " This fault of using false weights and 
measures, is grown so intolerable and common, 
that if you would build Churches, you shall not 
need for battlements and bells other than false 
weights of lead and brass.-' — Ibid. p. 914. 
Baooit. 



1601. In England there are above 8800 
and odd parish churches, 600 of which do but 
afford competent living for a minister: what 
then shall become of the multitude of our 
,]|)amed men ? — ^Ibid. p. 922. 

Commonly the most ignorant divines of this 
liuid be doable beneficed. — Ibid. p. 922. 



MoiiopoLiBS. — ^Ibid. pp. 924-6-9-30-4-5-6. 
Cecil, odd enamertttioa of the beoeAtB which 



the people %ere to obtain by ^eir abolitioa^— 
Ibid. p. 935 : p. 942, fine speech of the 



YiLLANT and meanness of the Justices of 
Peace. — Ibid. p. 944-7-53. 



GasAT mischief sustained from Dnnkiik tad 
Nieuport. — Ibid. p. 948. 



AoLiomiT in his aocoimt of the Earl of Can- 
berland's last voyage, lets us know in a simii 
what was the hire for a hack horse in his days, 
*^ how lean he be his master useth not to csre 
much, so that he be able to bring him hooM 
two shillings at night." 



Petition of the Clergy that they may be 
eligible to the House of Commons. — Pari. BuL 
p« 35. 1360. 



Women appear to have played on the Bas 
Yiol. — (Hi Playi^ vol. 5, p. 136. 



* There's more true honesty in such a coon- 
try servingman, than in a hundred of our closk 
companions 1 I may vrell call 'em oompaoioos, 
for since blue coats have been turned ioto 
cloaks, we can scarce know the aaan from tin 
master.'' — Middleton. Jt Drick to catch ikt 
Old One. Old Plays, vol. 5, p. 151. 



" I HAVE heard of cunning footmen that have 

worn 
Shoes made of lead, some ten days 'fore a race, 
To give them nimble and more active feet" 

Webster, jipjrius and Virgima. 
Ibid. p. 357. 
Madame Genlis made the children of tte 
Due d'Orleans practise in this manner. 



False hair it seems was suited not to tlie 
natural complexion but the fashion^* 

*^ Csslica, when she was young and sweet, 
Adom'd her head with golden borrowed hair; 

And now in age, when outward things decay: 
In spite of age, she throws that hair away; 

And now again her own black hair puts on 
To mourn for thoughts by her virorth's? over- 
thrown." 

Lord B&ookx, p. 202. 



Garlic appears by the Dramatists to hive 
been very much in use among the Iowbt orders- 



"Sktsn YALRNnas's day is fortunate to 
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lov«ni, Saint Luke's to choose hns- 
" — Chapmaii. JtronrniM- D'O/tve, p. 409. 



Fans of Feathers. — Dr. Fauttim, Marlow. 
Oid Play$^ vol. 1, p. 37. 



ing-bottle of sweet water in his hand, sprinkling 
himself." 



" Fix (says Pride) what a smell is here ! PU 
not speak another word for a king's ransom, 
unless the ground is perfumed, and covered 
with cloth of arras." — Ibid. p. 37. 



cc 



Mt parents are all dead, and the devil a 
penny they have left me but a small pension." 
— Ohaumy says this in Dr. Faustus. Old Playt, 
vol. 1, p. 38. 



There was a hand-gun called a petronel. 
Some of the personages in Marston's Antonio 
and Mellida, enter armed with them, — but not 
their duke, who is in armour. — ^Ibid. p. 116. 



'* These old huddles have such strong pur^s 
with locks, when they shut them they go off like 
n anaphance. 

'* The old fashion is best : a purse with a ring 
round about it, is a circle to course a knave's 
hand from it." — Ltlt. Mother Bombie. Ibid. 
p. 220. 



**' The old time was a good time : Ale was 
an ancient drink, and accounted of our ances- 
tors authentical. Gascoign wine was a liquor 
for a lord ; sack a medicine for the sick : and I 
may tell you, he that had a cup of red wine to 
his oysters, was hoisted in the Queen's subsidy 
book."— Ibid. p. 234. 



'* Wx must needs spur scholars, for we take 
them for hacknies. I knew two hired for ten 
groats a piece to say service on Sunday, and 
that's no more than a post horse from here 
(Rochester) to Canterbury." — ^Ibid. p. 254. 



** Come to the tailor, he is gone to the paint- 
er's to learn how more cunning may lurk in the 
fihshion, than can be expressed in the making. 

" Inquire at ordinaries, there must be salads 
for the Italian ; picktooths for the Spaniards ; 
pots for the German ; porridge for the En- 
glishman." — Prologue to Ltlt's Midas. Ibid. 
p. 294. 



" GrvE me beard-brush and scissars." — 
Lilt's Endymion. Old Play$, vol. 2, p. 42. 

" I feel a contention within me, whether I 
shall frame the bodkin beard, or the bush." — 
IM. 



"As sweet and neat as a barber's casting 
bottle." — Marston. Introduction to jtntonio 
md Mellida. Ibid. p. 113. 

In the same play Castilio eoten '^ with aoast- 



" George Blakiston, of Famton Hall, dying 
at the seat of a relation in Cleveland, made his 
will there, in which is this item * I give and be- 
quest to the maids of Skuterskelfe (the house 
where he died) for theur pains taken with me, 
every one a shilling ; and to my nurse at Hut- 
ton Rudbye, two shillings. 1571.'" — SuR- 
TEEs' Durham, vol. 1, p. 246. 



"I HAD on a gold cable hat-band, then new 
come up, of massy goldsmith's work. — Every 
Man out of hit Humour, 



"More cable, till he had as much as my 
cable bat-band to fence him." — jintonio and 
MeUida. Ibid. p. 129. 



" O TOX7 shall know me. I have bought me 
a new green feather with a red sprig. You shall 
see my wrought shirt hang out at my breeches, 
you shall know me." — ^Ibid. p. 178. 



Trunk hose were worn early in this reign of 
such a size, that Strutt gives a MS. note from 
the Harl. Library, '^from which it would appear 
that temporary seats were erected in the House 
of Commons, for the convenience of the wear- 
ers." — Old Plays, vol. 2, p. 182, note. See a 
note there from Bulwer, describing the use of 
these trunk hose, in which things were carried. 



" Am I not as well known by my art, as an 
ale bouse by a red lattice?" — Antonio and MeU 
lida. Ibid. p. 185. 



" Ah sweet, honey. Barbary sugar, sweet 
master."— Marston's What you Will. Ibid, 
p. 231. 

Upon which the editor observes that sugar 
was at that time commonly, if not generally, 
brought from Barbary, and quotes B. and F., 
and Beggar's Bush. 

Merchant. "Or if you want fine sugar, 'til 
but sending." 

Gas. " No I can send to Barbary." 

That sugar was sold by that name is plain 
from these passages ; — but that Barbary should 
have supplied it— considering the state of Bar* 
bary then and its TelaJtiiQna.XA C?teni^jdu&\nr«^T^\. 
think imponMa. 
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" Now are my valance up 
Imbost with orieat pearl, my grandsire^s gift. 
Now are the lawn sheets fumed with violets 
To fresh the pall'd lascivious appetite.'^ — 

Ibid. p. 245. 



*^ Within these few years (I to mind do call) 
The Yeomen of the Guard were Archers all. 
A hundred at a time I oft have seen 
With bows and arrows ride before the Queen, 
Their bows in hand, their quivers on their 

shoulders, 
Was a most stately sight to the beholders/' 

Tayloe's Goou (W. p.) p. 108. 



In the year 1564, "one William Boonen, a 
Dutchman, brought first the use of coaches 
hither, and the said Boonen was Queen Eliza- 
beth's ooaohman, — for indeed a coach was a 
strange monster in those days, and the sight of 
them put both horse and man into amazement. 
Some said it was a great crab shell brought out 
of China; and some imagined it to be one of 
the pagan temples in which the cannibals adored 
the devil." — Tatlok, The World run$ on Wheels. 
Ibid. p. 240.^ 



"CosTLT attire of the new cut, the Dutch 
hat, the French hose, the Spanish rapier, the 
Italian hilt, and I know not what — the Spanish 
/eltf the French ruff." — ^Euphnss. 



Dissolute state of our Universities. — Ibid, 
sheets O and P. 



"Art thou not one of those which seekest 
to win credit with thy superiors by flattery, 
and vning out wealth from thy inferiors by 
force, and undermine thy equab by fraud ? 
Dost thou not make the court, not only a cover 
to defend thyself from wrong, but a colour also 
to commit injury ? Art thou not one of those 
which having gotten on their sleeve the cogniz- 
ance of a courtier, have shaken from their skirts 
the regard of courtesy." — ^Ibid. 



Ladixs of the Court. — Ibid. U 2. 



Shx that wanteth a sleek-stone to smooth her 
finen will take a pebble. — ^Ded. to Euphnes' hi* 
Mngland. 



** Thet ask their first host in England, if he 
can give them any instruction touching the 
Court, and he is oflended, saying, *■ Gentlemen, 
if because I entertain you, you seek to under- 

* The former part of this eitraa Is quoted saprt, p. 
M& J. W. W. 



mine me, yon offer mt great discourtesy. Tea 
must either think me very simple, or youndrH 
very subtle, if upon so small acquaintance, I 
should answer to such demands, as are neither 
for me to utter, being a subject, nor for joa to 
know, being strangers. Know this, that u 
Englishman leamoth to speak of men, and to 
hold his peace of the Gods !' " — Ibid. 



" The posies in your rings are always neit 
to the finger, not to be seen of him that ho' 
you by the hands." — ^Ibid. 



;( 



If a taylor make your gown too little 
cover his fault with a broad stomacher; i 
great, with a number of pbiits; if too t 
with a fair guard ; if too long, with a 
gathering." — Ibid. 



*^ This should be their order, to onder^sai 
there is a King ; but what he doth, is for the 
Gods to examine, whose ordinance he is, not fior 
men, whose overseer he is." — ^Ibid. 



" They were served all in earthen dishes, aU 
things so neat and cleanly, that they perceived 
a kind of courtly majesty in the mind of their 
host."— Ibid. 



''Then the old man oonunanded the board to 
be uncovered, grace being said ; called for stooU, 
and sitting by the fire, uttered the whole dis- 
course of his love, &c." — Ibid. 

Benches therefore at the table. 



" To ride well (this old man says) ir lands* 
ble, to run at the tilt, not amiss; to revell, moch 
to be praised : which things as I know them ail 
to be courtly, so for my part I account then 
necessary. For where greatest assemblies are 
of noble gentlemen, there should be the greatest 
exercise of true nobility. And I am not so pre- 
cise, but that I esteem it as expedient in feats 
of arms and activity to employ the body, as ia 
study to waste the mind. Yet so shoukl ths 
one be tempered with the other, as it might 
seem as great a shame to be valiant and courtly 
without learning, as to bo studious and booki^ 
without valour." — Ibid. 



"Such was the time then that it was at 
strange to love, as it is now common, and thea 
less used in the court than it is now in the cooo- 
try. But having respect to the time past, I 
trust you will not condemn my present time, 
who am enforced to sing afler their plain song 
that was then used, and will follow hereafter 
the crotchets that are in these days so cunningly 
handled. For the nunds of lovers alter with tha 
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■ad moods of the mosicians ; and so mnch are 
they within fow years changed, that we accoant 
their old wooing and singing to have so little 
ounoing that we esteem it barbarous ; and were 
they living to hear our new quoyings (?) they 
would judge it to have so much curiosity, that 
they would term it foolish." — Ibid. 



"In times past they used to woo in plain 
terma, now in picked sentences." 



" I AM sorry, Euphnes, that we have no green 
nu^es, considering you have been so great a 
•tranger." He answers, '* Fair Lady, it wore 
unseemly to strew green rushes for his coming, 
whose company is not worth a straw." 



*^ Use thy book in the morning ; thy bow after 
dinner, or what other exercise shall please thee." 
—Ibid. 



" GsNTLEMEif and merchants feed very finely ; 
and a poor man it is that dinoth with one dish ; 
and yet so content with a little, that having half 
dined, they say as it were in a proverb, that 
they are as well satisfied as the Lord Mayor of 
London, whom they think to fare best^ though 
he eat not most." — ^Ibid. 



"The attire they use is rather led by the 
imitation of others than their own invention, so 
that there is nothing in England more constant 
than the inconstancy of attire; now using the 
French fashion, now the Spanish, then the Mo- 
resco gowns, then one thing, then another." — 
Ibid. 



'* Steanoers have green rushes, when daily 
gaests are not worth a rush." — Lillt^s Sapho 
Phao, 



" ly the 2d of Elizabeth Lord Berkeley began 
to present her majesty with 10/. per annum 
yearly in gold, at New Year's tide, and his wife 
with 51.J which course she held during her life, 
•nd this Lord the rest of the Queen^s days ; and 
were never unmindful of sending lamprey-pies, 
•almon, venison, red and fallow, and other small 
tokens, to Judges, great Officers of State, Privy 
Counsellor, and Lawyers, whereof he reaped 
both honour and profit, and one hundred times 
more than the charge." — ^Fosbrooke's Berkeley^ 
p. 189. 



the country) served to the table do well declare : 
whereof one was a whole boar, enclosed in e 
pale workmanly ffilt, by a cook hired from Bris- 
tol."— Ibid, p. 189. 



Reservation of 1000 oaks for mast and 
shadow, where there was a privilege of com- 
mon. — Ibid. p. 191. 



** This Lord sojourned and boarded at various 
times with Sir Thomas Russell of Strensbam, 
and Sir John Savage of Barasser." — Ibid. p. 198. 



"He used to board our popish servants who 
might otherwise have occasioned some trouble 
to hiro, with the old Duke of Norfolk, and after- 
wards with the Countess of Surrey." — ^Ibid. p. 
203. 



*' His Christmas he kept at Yate with great 
port and solemnity, as the extraordinary gilded 
dishes and vanities of cooks' arts (having none 
other guests bat the gentlemen and rarality of 

Z 



" 1584, Smyth, then seventeen years old, 
came from the Free School of Derby to attend 
Sir Thomas Berkeley (then nine years old) in 
his chamber ; that time also came William Lison 
for the same intent, with hopes that one of 
us might benefit the other at our books. Here 
we all continued for two years more as servants 
and scholars with him. From thence he with 
his tutor, William Rygon and myself went to 
Magdalene College, Oxford, 1589." — Ibid. p. 
213. 



Gambling with servants, as now in PortugaL 
—Ibid. p. 197. 



^Have weights, I advise thee, for silver and 

gold, 
For some be in knavery now-a-days bold. 
And for to be sure good money to pay, 
Receive that is current as near as ye may." 
TussER^s Good Hutbandry Ltitom,^ 



When was the turnspit dog introduced? 
Not in Tusscr's time. 

^* Good diligent tumbroohe, and trusty vnthall, 
Is sometime as needful as some in the hall."— 

Ibid. p. 255. 



Trunk hose. 

** Who invented these monsters first, did it to a 

ghostly end. 
To have a male ready to put on other folks 

stufi*." — ^Damon and Pithias. Old P/oys, 
vol. 1, p. 233. 



Wearing a mistress's colours was as much 
from a superstition concerning synv^^v^'') ^& ^<Q(t. 
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oompliment.'*— Boucrst's La Strus, torn. 2, 
p. 337. 

KiRTLK is used sometimes for the jacket 
merely, and sometimes for the train, or upper 
petticoat attached to it. A full kirtle was al- 
ways both, a kalf'kirtU (which term frequently 
occurs) either one or the other. A man's jacket 
was also called a kirtle. — Gifford. N» B. 
Jonaon^ vol. 2, p. 260. 



Both sexes wore looking-glasses, publicly : 
the men as brooches, or ornaments in their hats ; 
and the women at their girdles, or on their 
breasts, or sometimes in the centre of their fans, 
which were then made of feathers inserted into 
lilver, or ivory tubes. — Ibid. p. 263. 



Prodigality in perfumes. — B. Joitsoit, vol. 
2, pp. 246-7. Cynthia's RtveU. See the 
passage, p. 360. 



Drkss, points, girdles,&o. — Ibid. vol. 2, p. 448. 



Tobacco, modes of preparing it for sale, and 
of luxurious smoking at the druggists. — ^Ibid. 
vol. 4, p. 38. 

Jacks were in use. — Ibid. p. 41. N. 



Upseb (opzee) Dutch or Freeze, a strong 
malt liquor then in vogue, made in imitation of 
Frieseland beer. — B. J. vol. 4, 154. 



Eybbright — was the malt liquor so called 
from its colour, as G. supposes from an infusion 
of the herb? — Ibid. p. 165. 



•* Thou knave, but for thee ere this time of day 
My lady's fair pew had been strewed full gay 
With primroses, cowslips, and violets sweet, 
With mints and* with marigolds and marjoram 

meet. 
Which now lyeth uncleanly, and all long of thee." 
Jlppiiu and Virginia, Old Plays, vol. 12, p. 321. 

" My lady in church was sf t full devout, 
And hearing my coming she turned about*. 
But as soon as I heard her snappishly sound, 
In this sort I crouched me down to the ground, 
And mannerly made as though I were sad. 
As soon as the pew then strawcd I had. 
She gave mo a wink and frowardly frown. 
Whereby I do judge she wont cudgel my gown." 

Ibid. p. 363. 



do I my hose are my castles ; *tia borglvy if 
yon break ope a slop. 

'' 1 Searek. O villain ! see how he hatk 
gotten bread, beef and beer, when the ki^ 
commanded upon pain of death none shouM eat 
for so many days." — R. Grbene, Looka^ 
Crlaufor London and England, vol. 1, p. 136. 



" Bkwark, ye western cities, where the word 
Is daily preached both at church and board." 

Ibid. p. 108. 



" — The breeding of the old Elizabeth ww^. 
was for maids to be seen, and not to be heanl" 
— ^Deyden, Euay of Dram. Poesy, p. xIt.* 



Trukk hose. 

^^Jldam. Sealhsh me I take heod what you 



When it was the custom for every guest 1» 
bring his own knife, a whetstone for their me 
hung behind the door. Ritson, in a note oi 
Timon of Athens, says, one of those whetstonei 
might then have been seen in Parkinson's Mo* 
seum. 



lames ti)e Jfix^i. 

It is to be noted that London was not inferior 
in point of clean atmosphere and fresh air to ths 
great citie-s of the continent, before the geoenl 
introduction of sea-coal fires. — Moreover, in 
these days, London was not larger than Bristol 
and Liverpool are now, probably not containing 
above one hundred thousand inhabitants. The 
houses of the better class had gardens. 

I have heard the freedom of London from 
plague and other contagions ascribed to the 
sea-coal smoke. But surely the smoke of wood 
fires is more anti-septic. 



John Cotton, the Puritan, preached at St 
Mary's Oxford, ^' such a sermon as in bis own 
conscience he thought would be most pleasing 
unto the Lord Jesus Christ, and be discoursed 
practically and powerfully, but very solidly, 
upon the plain doctrine of repentance. The 
vain wits of the University, disappointed thus 
with a more excellent sermon that shot some 
troublesome admonitions into their cooscicnce^ 
discovered their vexation at this disappointment 
by their not humming, as according to their 
sinful and absurd custom they had formerly 
done." — Cotton Mather, book 3, p. 16. 

Curious that this practice should have be^ 
in the University, and died in the Conventicle. 



While rents were received in kind, they 
must have been chiefly consumed in kind, tt 
least there could be no ai^cumulation of dupos- 
able wealth. I suppose this fell generally 
into d isuse during this reign. 

* Q,a.Qisd« with remarks, supri, p. Mi. 
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"Dc opt. Rege Jacobo. It was a great 
accumulation to his Majesty's deserved praise, 
that men might openly visit and pity those 
whom his greatest prisons had at any time 
received, or hb laws condemned."— B. Jonson, 
▼ol. 9, p. 187. 



Ornamsntal cookery. — ^Ibid. vol. 8, p. 25. 



" At his accession, exclusive companies, 
though arbitrarily elected, had carried their 
privileges so far, that almost all the commerce 
of England was centred in London ; and it 
appears that the customs of that port amounted 
to e£ 110,000 a year, while those of all the 
kingdom beside yielded only c£ 17,000. Nay, 
the whole trade of London was confined to 
about two hundred citizens, who were easily 
enabled, by combining among themselves, to 
fix whatever price they pleased both to the 
exports and imports of the nation." — Hume, 
Tol. 6, p. 23. 

"Elizabeth alienated many of the crown 
lands, and thereby extremely increased the 
necessities of her successor." — Ibid, page 
46. *^ Besides this, the fee farm rents never 
increased, and the other lands were let on 
long leaseS; at a great undervalue." — Ibid, page 
47. 



Hume (vol. 6, p. 159) speaks of the Eccle- 
siastical Court of High Commission as *'an 
inquisitorial tribunal, with all its terrors and 
iniquities." Granted that its powers were 
enormous, but the ''terrors, and iniquities" are 
wholly imaginary. Its severities amounted to 
this, that in the course of several years after 
James's accession, forty-five clergymen were 
deprived. . 



t( 



Euzabetu's commission for the inspection 
of prisons was of doubtful legality. James 
therefore forebore renewing it till the fifteenth 
of his reign, when complaints of the abuses 
practi.sed in prisons arose so high, that ho 
thought himself obliged to overcome his scru- 
ples, and grant the same powers." — Hume, 
vol. 6, p. 162. 



" Bacon has remarked that the English no- 
bflity in his time maintained a larger retinue 
of servants than the nobility of any other nation, 
except perhaps the Polanders." — ^Ibid. vol. 6, 
p. 168. 



*' The fury of duels prevailed more than at 
any time before or since. As in France. The 
civil war and Puritanism checked it. Ireton(?) 
and Harrison both refused ohaUeoges." 



" The first sedan chair seen in England wns 
used by Buckingham in this reign, to the great 
indignation of the people, who exclaimed that 
he was employing his fellow creatures to do 
the service of beasts." — Ibid. vol. 6, p. 169. 



" James frequently renewed the edicts against 
new buildings, to prevent the increase of London, 
though a strict execution seems still to have 
been wanting." — Ibid. vol. 6. p. 169. 

He also, lijce Elizabeth, issued reiterated 
proclamations containing severe menaces against 
the gentry who lived in town. — Ibid. Rymer^ 
vol. 17, p. 693, quoted. 

The progress of arts and commerce began dur- 
ing this reign to ruin the small proprietors of land. 
— ^Ibid. p. 170. Cabbala quoted, p. 224, first ed. 

Prices. " Com and other necessaries rather 
higher than in 1758, when Hume wrote his 
lives of the Stuart-Kings. Wool one-third dearer. 
Meat and bread both dearer. Prince Henry 
paid by contract near a groat per pound for all 
the beef and mutton used in his family. My 
father, after the American war, paid only A\i.^^ 
—Ibid. vol. 6, p. 176. 

London was almost entirely built of wood, 
and in every respect was certainly a very ugly 
city. The Earl of Arundel first introduced the 
general practice of brick buildings. — ^Ibid. p. 
179. Sir Edw. Walker'* PolUical Disc. p. 
270, quoted. 

According to Sir William Petty, London 
doubled every forty years from 1600. — ^Ibid. 

*' Ship-buildino and the founding of iron 
cannon were the only arts in which the English 
excelled. They seem indeed to have possessed 
alone the secret of the latter; and great com- 
plaints were made every Parliament against the 
exportation of English ordnance." — -Ibid. vol. 6, 
p. 181. 

" James erected a Board of Trade in 1 662, and 
recommended the Commissioners to enquire 
whether a greater freedom of trade, and ani' 
exemption from the restraint of exclusive com* 
panics, would not be beneficial. — The digesting 
of a navigation act, of a like nature with the 
famous one afterwards executed by the Repub- 
lican Parliament, was likewise recommended to 
the Commissioners." — Ibid. vol. 6, p. 183. In 
every thing except in his notions of kingly 
power, James was beyond his age. 

By Jameses direction mulberry trees wer6 
planted, and silk worms introduced. — ^Ibid. vol. 
6, p. 183. 

The planting of ho^ imsMAsy^ ^lud^^aifcfii^ 
this veign. — l)D{i<i* 
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"It aj^pears that copper hal£>pence and 
farthings began to be coined in this reign. 
Tradesmen had commonly carried on their re- 
tail business chiefly by means of leaden tokens. 
Ee small silver penny was soon lost, and at 
I time was nowhere to be foand."— Ibid. 
p. 186. 



Thb Datoh. *^They sit not there as we in 
England, men together and women first ; but 
ever intermingled with a man between : and 
iMtead of maroh-panes and such jnncates, it is 
good manners (if any be there) to carry away 
a piece of apple-pie in your pocket/^-— Owen 
Fbltbam^s Character of the Low Countriu. 



1623. Ths King said to the Commons, " they 
grieve at the reformation of building about Lon- 
don with brick, which he intended only for the 
beaaty and more safety of the city, therefore he 
vill go through with it ; and ii' the Commis- 
aiooers ofiend herein, let the party aggrieved 
oomplain, and he will redress it. 

"^Touching their complaint against the 
apothecaries, his Majesty protestcth his care 
therein to be only for his people's health. It is 
dangerous for every one to meddle with apoth- 
ecary^s ware ; and moreover the grocers have 
a trade besides.' '^Rushwoetb, vol. 1, p. 147. 



Jamss constituted "the office of the Poet- 
master of England for foreign parts, who should 
have the sole taking up, sending and convey- 
ing of ail packets and letters into those parts, 
with power to take moderate salaries, and did 
appoint first Matthew de Quester to execute 
that employment; afterwards William Frizel 
•0d Thomas Withering and their deputies to 
do all things appertaining to the same. — The 
aerohants of the English nation praying his 
then Majesty to continue them in that office ; 
Iks most Excellent Majesty that now \s (1632) 
aflfeoting the welfare of his people, and consid- 
ering how much it imports his state and this 
realm, that the secrets thereof be not disclosed 
to foreign nations by a promiscuous use of trans- 
■litting or taking up of foreign letters, was 
pleased to appropriate the said office to Frizel 
nd Withering aforesaid, ¥rith prohibition to all 
ethers to intermeddle therewith.' ' — Rusuwobtu, 
noL 2, p. 145. 



1618. **Paid for a pair of carnation silk 
Mockings, and a pair of ashe-ooloured tafiata 
garters and roses, edged with silver lace, given 
by my Lord to Mrs. Douglas Sbiefeld, she 

iwing my Lord for her Valentine, <£3. 1 0$y — 
I's AccomUM^ Whita^k's Cravtn^ p. 32 1 . 



**Iif 1609 the floors of Skipton Castle were 
strewed with rushes for the judges and other 



guests. In 1614 inoculation of trees wis ba^^ 
ginning to be practised ; and my lord, at kstt, 
thought and read about planting. Nearly at 
the same time, I find a person sent for oat aC 
Nottinghamshire to teach the people of CrtfM 
to lay and pleach hedges.*' — ^Ibid. 



1614. A LKASX of hawks o£l6. 
*• To D. Tousler, for taking .«ixty dozen rf 
pigeons for hawks meat, 20s.'' — ^Ibid. 



" Mas. Isabel Dentox, of Beeston, in tbs 
parish of Leeds, having a bad husband sod 
many children, first invented straw hats sad 
baskets, by which employ she comfortably msis- 
tained herself and her numerous family till bee 
death, temp. Car, /." — Tuoresby, p. 210. 



"English Caps— One of red velvet, vitk 
sixteen rows of silver- lace. Another of tiaae 
cloth of silver. A third, so lately used as my 
grandfather Thoresby's time, richly embroiderBd 
with gold and silver, thick set with spangles, the 
flcaked lace clear gold.'' — Mus. Tborks. p. 42. 



*^A PAIR of King James I.'s gloves, em- 
broidered upon common silk, and lined with the 
same coloured silks, the seams covered with 
gold edging. In the next reign such were 
worn by private gentleman, witness a pair of 
my wife's grandfather's richly embroidered upon 
black silk, and a deeper gold fringe, the em- 
broidering reaches above the elbow." — Mus. 
Thoresb. p. 43. 



" Two Christian names," says Caxdsr (J{(- 
matfu, p. 42), are rare in England ; and I ooly 
remember his Majesty and the Prince, with two 



more. 



*^ The mode of conversion prescribed l^ tha 
court rendered the situation of the teacher and 
the taught almost equally pitiable. They wers 
brought by force into York Cathedral (many of 
them men of birth and education) to be preached 
by the Archbishop out of the errors of popery ; 
and when some of them expressed their abhor- 
rence of what they heard by groans, they were 
gagged." — Whitaker's LoidU and Elmetij 
p. 26. 



" One of the articles exhibited against Robert 
Clay, vicar of Halifax, who died 1628, VM 
that ' when he had divers presents sent him, » 
by some flesh, by others fish, and by others ale, 
he did not spend it in the bvitation of his firieods 
or neighbours, or give it to the poor, but soU 
the fiesh to butchers, and the ale to ale wivsa" 
— Watsor's Bin. of EaUfax, p. 369. 
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** Skv that the powder that I used about me 
Be rich in Cassia." 

MiDDLSTON, More DissembUrt betidet Women. 



Montaigne (1. 3, c. 12, vol. 9, pp. 65-7) has 
an account of the plague, and its moral effects, 
-—which should be compared with G. Withers. 



1621. CmiBBNT price of land was twelve 
years* purchase. — Boswell's Skaketpeare^ vol. 
11, p. 469, N. 



''The apothecaries make singular use iu 
divers confections even of the dust of gold."— - 
Featley's Clavit Mystica, p. 41. 



NiccoLs, M. for Mag. vol. 3, p. 834, reminds 
his generation of their fathei 



1619. Williams preached a sermon before 
the King ** very tart against the simpleness of 
vain attire, wherein want4>n Quadams in those 
da^'s came to that excess, that they delighted 
altogether in the garb and habit and riotcrly 
fashions of men." James ordered it to be print- 
ed. — Hackbt'S Life of Abp. Williams^ p. 35. 



That king's table was a trial of wits. 
the passage. — ^Ibid. p. 38. 



See 



The prices of provisions in less than filleen 
were doubled in all markets. — ^Ibid. p. 47. 



On Shrove Tuesday the younkers of the City 
to exceed in horrid liberties. — ^Ibid. p. 173. 



The fees paid to the two masters of the 
Ceremonies. Sir Lewis Luyakener, and Sir John 
Fenett by the Dutch Embassadors, between the 
20th of November, 1621, and February 16, 1623, 
'srsTe 1100 gulden. — Actzema, vol. 1. p. 191. 



1623. Cavalky weapons. — ^Ibid.vol. 1, p. 263. 



*' Most country women in the time of my 
ftrst remembrance, and long after, made their 
obeysance toward the East, before they betook 
tiiemselves to their seats. This was then taken, 
or mistaken rather, for a courtesy made unto 
the ministers." — But it was the old practice of 
adoration toward the East. — Heylyn's Life of 
LomA, p. 16. 



Buckingham, according to Dr. Percy, was 
die first person who used six horses to a coach. 
He also introduced the sedan chair. 



"Tne baiting of the bear, and cock-fights, 
•re no meet recreations. The baiting of the 
Bull hath its use, and therefore it is commended 
by civil authority." — Perkins's Ctuet of Con- 



'^ Who thought it not true honoris glorious prixe 

By nimbly capering in a dainty dance 

To win the afiects of womens wanton eyes. 

Ne yet did seek their glory to advance 

By only tilting with a rush-like lance. 

But did in dreadful death themselves oppose 

To win renown against Eliza's foes." 

I suppose tilting lances were made slender, that 
they might break easily. 



A passage of England's Eliza (itf. Mag. vol. 
3, p. 917) shows that it had ceased to be the 
fashion for women to be fond of study. So 
too amongst Proverbs which George Herbert 
selected. 



" — Many there be that will not usually lay 
out a penny but upon very fair ground of some 
gain or saving thrift, who yet will be well c-oiv- 
tent to venture a crown or an angel in a lottery, 
where there may be some possibility, though 
not probability of obtaining twenty or thirty 
pounds." — Jackson, vol. 1, p. 9. 



"The Prophets of the Old Testament and 
the Historiographers of the same, though differ- 
ing infinitely in degrees of style and invention, 
yet agree as well in the substance or essential 
quality of their writings, as the same Pomander 
chafed and unchafed. There is the same odour 
of life and goodness in bo^h, but more fragrant 
and piercing in the one than in the other. And 
no man that likes the one can mistake the other : 
he may like it less, but dislike it he cannot if he 
like the other — 

Omnibus est iUis vigor est coelestls origo." 

Ibid. vol. 1, p. 19. 



" Many inventions, which in succession cease 
to be of like use and consequence as they were 
in former times, become yet matters of delight 
and sport unto posterity, as shooting continues 
still an exercise of good recreation to us of thia 
land, ))ecause it hath been a practise of admira- 
ble use and consequence unto our worthy an- 
cestors.*' — Ibid. p. x39. 



"Younglings will be at any cost or painy 
they cau devise, to deck up a lord of the parish, 
and orator in a grammar school. Merry fellows 
will be ready to spend more than their incomes 
will defray, to have a ^a.V\axv\. Vot^ ^S. x&xktq^^ A 
thMT oivu msSun^.^^-^^vi. ^. VI \» 
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** Swagger with him as sternly as if he had 
•poken against Tobacco, given him the lie, or 
called him coward." — Ibid. p. 699. 



Therk was a law against duels. *^ Blessed 
be the Lord oar God whose hand hath led our 
Sovereign's pen to dash the bloody lines of des- 
perate challenges.** — Ibid. p. 705. Or does this 
only mean that James had writttn against them ? 



** Many people in this land are afraid to be- 
gin a good work upon the same day that Inno- 
cents* day fell on the year before." — Ibid. vol. 
1, p. 888. 



A FASHION of Popery among the Dames of 
that age. See the passage.^Ibid. vol. 2, p. 554. 



Discipline with regard to Readers, and state 
of preaching, before Liberty of prophecying 
opened the flood gates. — Ibid. vol. 3, p. 273. 



Jackson (vol. 3, p. 320) speaks of " the fac- 
tions of rank good fellow*^ and nice prtciMtanM in 
Colleges or Corporations ; the one sort always 
provoking the other to be more profane, and 
then taking occasion by the increase of their 
profaneness to be more irregularly precise ; both 
parties being by their daily bandyings far worse 
than, being sundered they would have been ; 
whilst in the meantime true religion and sober 
devotion suflers on both hands betwixt them." 



^' Without all doubt He (the Lord) absolutely 
forbids us (the Clergy) to seek after great mat- 
ters in this age, in that he hath cut off all hopes 
of attaining them by means lawful and honest." 
— Jackson, vol. 3, p. 671. 



There is very strong language in this ser- 
mon, concerning those who made a prey of the 
Church. This evil was greatly corrected I 
think by Laud's influence, in the following reign. 



1609. Wm. Laborer proposes to Lord Salis- 
bury to mend all the highways in the kingdom, 
with half the workmen then employed. — Lafu- 
dawne MSS. p. 178, No. 91, p. 35. 



There are strong indications of corruption 
the part of the men in authority at this time 
among the Lansdowne MSS. p. 178. No. 91. 
45. The king's Chaplain Dr. Wyatt, through 
Sir Charles Moryson, oflers Sir Michael Hicks 
«£l,000 if he will procure for him the Deanery 
of Sarum : 1609. Nos. 43 and 49 aflbrd simi- 
lar proofs of venality, and it seems that the 



Lord Treasurer was implicated, and the Lord 
Chancellor Egerton. Judge Coke is here catted 
*a turbulent and idle broken-brained fellow,* sod 
treated with great asperity for being trooblesoow 
to Egerton. — ^Ibid. p. 41. 



1611. **LoRD Shrewsbury sends a strikiog 
clock to Sir Michael Hicks, which he desirei 
he would present to Lord Salisbury, directinf 
how it is to be managed."^Ibid. p. 182. Na 
92, p. 80. 



1611. *'SiR Francis Bacon tells Sir M. 
Hicks he has sent to his Lady and daughter t 
new year's gift of carnation stockings, to 
for his sake." — Ibid. p. 81. 



" Cavalcanti's proposal for introdocing sail, 
or cochineal, to be used by dyers instead of 
woad."^Ibid. p. 206. No. 107, p. 69. 



"A BRIEF discovery of the great pmrj^ratmt 
of new buildings near to the city, with the 
means how to restrain the same, and to diminisk 
those that are already increased, and to remove 
many lewd and bad people who harbour them- 
selves near to the city, as desirous only of the 
spoil thereof." — Md. No. 1^60, pp. 23. 45. 



" Letters from Dudley Carleton concermo^ 
a plot of the Jesuits against the king*s person, 
written from Venice, 1612—13.** — Cotton^s 
MS. Nero, B. vii. pp. 76. 81. 



Complaint of the House of Commons against 
^' the matter of Wards," as " a burthen under 
which their children were bom,** and its ill 
consequences in forced and ill suited marriages. 
— Pari. Hiit. vol. 1, p. 1041. 



James says, A. D. 1607, " Ton know that I 
am careful to preserve the woods and game 
throughout all England, nay, through all the 
isle."— Ibid. p. 1108. 



Ibid. 1119. "Now the sickness increasing, 
the heat of the year, yea, your own hay-harvest, 
do persuade you to make haste into the country.** 
— James, 1607. 

ThM implies more superintendence of their 
own aflairs than I should have expected to fiad 
in such matters. 



Knight service complained of. — 1126-7. 



1620. PiLTaKT for Inns. " Those thajL haviii 
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the execntioiv abase it, by setting up Inns in 
forests and bye-villages, only to harbour rogues 
and thieves, and such as the Justices of Peace 
of the shire, who best know where Inns are 
fittest to be, and who best deserve to have 
licenses for them, have suppressed from keeping 
of ale-houses, for none is now refused that will 
make a good composition."— Not. Ibid. 1192. 
Seoalso 1194. 



provide that such persons, in their tender years, 
do not spend their time fruitlessly, about the 
town or elsewhere, his lordship wished that 
some good and fit coarse might be taken for 
the erection and maintenance of an Academy, 
for the breeding and bringing up of the nobility 
and gentry of this kingdom, in their younger 
and tender age; and for a free and voluntary 
contribution, from persons of honour and quality^ 
for that purpose.'* — Ibid. p. 1200. 



1620. Decay of trade. "The looms are 
laid down almost every where, and every loom 
maintains in work forty men; and so many 
men are now, for want of money in this king- 
dom, as it were, turned out of the inheritance 
of their hands." — Sia £dwin Sandys. Mem. 
for Pontefract, Pari. Hist. vol. 1, p. 1194. 



1620. "Thbrb was wont to be coined 
«£300,000 per annum for twenty years together, 
fuid since the East India Company was set ap, 
there hath not been coined above ^20,000 in 
any year. The goldsmiths' trade, having been 
incorporated these 400 years, is now, for want 
of bullion and oatlandi;h coin, clean decayed. 
The shew of the goldsmiths' shops in Cheapside 
is the greatest in Christendom. There are 
now above twenty shops shut up." — Ibid. p. 1 194. 



1620. 100,000 head of cattle brought every 
year out of Ireland, and sold some for 40s. 
others for <£3 a piece ; and they that sell them 
will have no payment but in money. — Ibid. 
p. 1195. 



Thbre was wont to come oat of Spain a 
great mass of money, to the value of o£ 100,000 
per annum, for our cloths and other merchan- 
dises; and now we have from thence for all 
our cloths and merchandises nothing but to- 
bacco : nay that will not pay for all the to- 
bacco we have from thence, but they have more 
from us in money every year, o£20,000; so 
there goes out of this kingdom as good as 
<£ 120,000 for tobacco every year. — Sia Edwin 
Sandys, p. 1195. 



Sir William Herrick, who was once a gold- 
smith, says that there is most years carried 
into Poland d£50,000. — ^Ibid. p. 1196. — For 
what ? wheat — the importation of foreign com 
"to the great hindrance of the sale of that 
which is grown here amongst us" is complained 
of by Sir Edwin Sandys, p. 1 1 95. 



1620. Buckinoham's motion for an academy 
for youth of quality, it " was generally liked 
and commended.-* Such youth then at that 
time neither went to schools or University. 
This seems the inference, the object " being to 



1620. Moved by the Lord Spencer, and 
agreed to, ^' that no Lords of this house are to 
be called Great Lords, because they are all 
Peers."— Ibid. 1202. 



1621. Sir D. Digges — "now every mer- 
chant comes here to London, like lean kine, to 
grow fat by devouring the trade and merchants 
of the outports : but when they grow rich, they 
purchase lands, and go live in the country ; or 
else give over their trade, and turn usurers, as 
most of the aldermen of the city do. It is 
manifest how the trade of our outports is de- 
cayed, by the decay of the port towns and 
havens." — Ibid. p. 1290. 



1621. Sir James Perrott. He would have 
" all the nobility and gentry of this town, who 
have no important business or employment here, 
to be compelled by a law to go and live in the 
country : and though many say their wives 
draw them hither, yet laws will rule their wives,' 
though their husbands cannot." — Ibid. p. 1305. 

"The complaint was that the country was 
poor, all the best part of the wealth of the king- 
dom being in London. <£l 00,000 a-year was 
spent there in tobacco; the East India Com- 
pany had in bank one and a-half million ; the 
usurers of London a million at least." — ^Ibid. 



1624. Complaint of the Grocers against 
the Apothecaries for separating from them 
(with whom they were one company before) 
without the Grocers' consent, and appropriating 
to themselves the whole buying and selling of 
all drugs, and the whole distillation and selling 
of all waters within the city of London, and 
seven miles thereabout, to the impoverishing 
of many persons and their families.^Par^ Hi$t. 
vol. 1, p. 1491. 

James's answer to this. — ^Ibid. p. 1503. 



1624. The Proclamations concerning buil^ 
ings, presented by the House of Commons in 
their petition, among other grievances, — " that 
they cannot repair or amend their bouses in 
London, or within five miles of any of the ^atoA^ 
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under danger of the censare of the Star*Ch&m- 
ber/'^Ib. p. 1496. 



*^Tbb first Lottery to any amount in this 
eountry, under pablic aathority, was in this 
reign, and principally directed to defray the ex- 
penses of establishing our settlements in Amer- 
ica."— Ibid. p. 1511. 



^' Thk sport of whipping the blind bear, (not 
that of Sir Arthur Ingraham's, but the other of 
Parish Garden) where they lash, and that sound- 
ly, on all hands, and yet the smart and blows 
given so distract the poor creature as she knows 
not where to lake her revenge." — Strafford's 
Lettera, vol. 1, p. 22. 



**Is it a small matter, trow you, for poor 
•wains to unwind so dexterously your courtly 
true-love-knots?" — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 24. 



Jamks. " In the time of his sickness, certain 
plabters and posset-drinks were applied and 
given to him, such as are ordinarily given by 
women in the country; for that in England men 
aeldom apply themselves to physicians in ordi- 
nary agues, but to such received and known 
medicines as are commonly used." — Clabbm- 
poN's PaperSf vol. 2, p. 392. 



Lbsabbot's account of the mignons and raig- 
ones of his own country will apply to the con- 
temporary persons of fashion here : ^' a qui il 
iaut faire des habits et corselets durs corame 
bois, ou le corps est si miserablement gehenn^, 
qu^iiz sont dans leurs vetemens inbabiles a 
toutes bonnes choses. Et sUl fait trop chand. 
ilz souflrent dans leur groz culs a mille replis 
des chaleurs insupportables, qui surpassent les 
doulours que Ton fait quelquefois sentir aux 
oriminels." — Hist, de la N. France, p. 602. 



" Ht that's a good housekeeper keeps a good 
table ; a good table is never without good stooU : 
good stools seldom without good guests." — 
Hbtwood. Englith Traveller, Old Plays, vol. 
6, p. 119. 



** His stools that welcomed none but civil guests 
Now only free for panders, whores, and bawds, 
Strumpets and such." Ibiid. p. 120. 



" Whbbe shall we dine to-day ? 
Dal. At the ordinary. 

I tee, air, you are but a stranger here. 
This Barnet is a place of great resort ; 
And commonly upon the market days, 
Here all the country gentlemen appoint 



A friendly meeting ; some about afibirs 
Of consequence and profit ; bai^ain, sale, 
And to confer with chapmen ; some for pleason, 
To match their horses, vrager on their dogs, 
Or try their hawks ; some to no other end 
But only meet good company, discourse, 
Dine, drink, and spend their money." 

Ibid. p. 168. 



" It appears from many of our old writcn 
that it was the custom for the Sheriff* to hate 
posts in front of his house, ornamented in some 
particular way, probably for the purpose of point- 
ing out his residence ; or, as Warbnrton eonjee* 
tures, 'that the king's proclamations, and otiier 
public acts mif^ht be affixed thereto, by wtj 
of publication.' " — Old Plays, vol. 6, N. p. 180. 

The passage in the text is : 

** Rey. See what a goodly gate I 
Old Lev. It likes me well. 
Rey. What brave carved posts ! who koovi 
but here. 
In time, sir, you may keep your shrievalty, 
And I be one o' the sergeants. 
Old Lio. They are well carved. 
Hie. And cost me a good price, sir." 
Hrywood. English TraveUer, p. 180. 



The girdler seems to have been a trade.* — 
Hetwood. Royal King and Loyal Subject, Ibid, 
p. 274. 



" Jlibius. What hour \s\ Lollio ? 

Lollio. Towards belly-hour, sir. 

Jilib. Dinner-time : thou meanest twelve o'- 
clock ! 

Lol. Tes, sir, for every part has his hour : we 
wake at six and look about us, that's eye-hoar; 
at seven we should pray, that's knee-hour; at 
eight, walk, that's leg-hour ; at nine gather 
flowers, and pluck a rose, that's nose-hour; it 
ten wo drink, that's mouth-hour ; at eleven lay 
about as for victuals, thacs hand-hour; at twelve 
go to dinner, that's belly-hour." — Middletoi 
and Rowley's Changeling, Old Plays, vol. 4, 
p. 238. 

It seems by this as if there were no breakfast 
before the morning-drink at ten. 



" If lovers should mark every thing a fault. 
Affection would be like an ill-set book. 
Whose faults might prove as big as half the 
volume." Ibid. p. 250. 

Books were often as ill printed as this repre- 
sents them. The demand for them must hare 
been very certain, when printers and pubTisbers 
could venture to send them forth in so disreput* 
able and scandalous a state of incorreotness. 

^ There wax a Girdler** Comp-tay. and GIrdler's Htll 
la m«niioaod by Stowe.— dee Najue's QloB»mrM» iayt.-^ 
J.W.W, 
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rsoLO (in Middleton's More Disiemblert 

Women) says, when threatening the 

"ycm shall brush cloaks, make clean 

nay, pall oflf straight boots, although in 

gging you chance to fall, and hazard the 

ng of your little buttocks/' — Ibid. p. 352. 



mow many young gentlemen wear longer 
lan their mistresses." — Ibid. p. 354. 



I HAVB wrong'd my time 
go so long in black, like. a petitioner, 
that the powder that I use about roe 
rich in Cassia.'' Ibid. p. 356. 

) Duchess speaks. 



s if they were puffing and blowing at a 
lit boot." — Dekker, Wonder of a King- 
\nA, vol. 3, p. 19. 



" Can yoo write and read then ? 
E. As most of .your gentlemen do : my bond 
en taken with my mark at it." — Ibid. p. 33. 



" Oh here's trim stuff, 
idman's state in garters, strings, and niff ! 
not a saffron shirt on too?" — Ibid. p. 70. 



" On the backs 
des and asses I make asses ride, 
for sport to see the apish world 
lip such beasts with sound (round ?) idol- 
ktry." Old Fortunatui, Ibid. p. 112. 



'he broad-brim fashion" of the Puritans is 
d in this play. — ^Ibid. p. 122. 



TASTic compliment stalks up and down, 
'd in outlandish feathers ; all his words 
K>ks, his oaths, are all ridiculous, 
>ish. childless, and Italianati." 

Ibid. p. 150. 



w a fellow take a white loaf's pith, 
ub his master's white shoes clean therewith ; 
[ did know that fellow (for hts pride) 
ant both bread and meat before he died." 
Taylor, Superbite Flagellum, p. 34. 



BKK was a tradesman's wife, (which I could 

name, 

hat I'll not divulge abroad her shame,) 

h a strong legion of good garments wore ; 

Dwns and petticoats, and kittles store. 

ks, headtires, aprons, shadows, shaparoons, 

mwhams and whirligigs to please baboons,) 



Jewels, rings, ooches, brooches, bracelets, chains, 
(More than too much to fit her idle brains) 
Besides she paid, not counting muffs and ruffs, 
Four pounds six shillings, for two pair of cuffs.** 

Ibid. p. 34. 

'^ Some every day do powder so their hair, 
That they like ghosts or millers do appear ; 
But let them powder all that e'er they can. 
Their pride will stink before both God and man." 

Ibid. p. 34. 



" Blackberries that grow on every bryer, 
Because they are plenty, few men do desire, 
Spanish potatoes ^ are accounted dainty, 
And English parsnips are coarse meat, tho' plenty, 
But if these berries, or those roots were scant, 
Thoy would be thought as rare, thro' little want, 
That we should eat them, and a price allow 
As much as strawberries and potatoes now." 
Taylor's Goote. Ibid. p. Ill 



" And yon, brave Dames, adorned with gems 

and jewels, 
That must have cawdles, cuUisses, and grueh, 
Conserves and Marchpanes, made in sundry 

shapes. 
As Castles, Towers, Horses, Bears, and Apes; 
You whom no Cherries like your lickerish tooth 
But they must be a pound ; a pound, forsooth ! 
Think on Jerusalem amid your glory. 
And then you'll be less dainty and more sorry." 
Taylor, the W. P. Siege and Stuking 
of Jerusalem^ p. 15. 



A SORT of carnival or saturnalia on Shrove 
Tuesday, described by the Water Poet in his 
Jack-a-Lant. — Works^ p. 115. 

The rabble attacked brothels and playhouses, 
by a sort of license on that day. 



Ibid. T.'s Bawd^ p. 99. Where it appears 
that they committed the very worst outrages 
upon the women in these brothels with impunity. 



^* A BOOK sometimes doth prove a thief's true 

friend, 
And doth preserve him from a hanging end : 
For let a man at any sessions look, 
And still some thieves are saved by their book.'* 
Taylor.— -W. P.'s Thief p. 115. 



" I HAVE seen many in the Taylor's jailes, 
Have laboured till they sweat, with tooth and nails, 
(The whilst a man might ride five miles at least) 
To get their clothes together on the breast. 
And being then in prison buttoned up, 
So close that scarcely they could bite or sup. 



1 "Th«SpaiiUKvo\»,\o: 
p. 14Q. 



«« 
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Tet I have heard their pride how loud it lied. 
Protesting that their clothes were made too wide, 
These men love bondage more than liberty : 
And 'tis a gallant kind of foolery. 
When thus among themselves they have a law, 
To deck and daub the back, and pinch the maw/' 
Ibid. Virtue of a Jail, p. 128. 



" A Shoemaker's a kind of Jailor too, 
And very strange exploits he dares to do. 
For many times he hath the power and might 
To clap into his stocks a Lord or Knight, 
The Madam and the Maid, he cares not whether 
He lays them all fast by the heels in leather." 

Ibid. 



Sbs in Bernard's Itle of Man, a description 
of the sort of persons who commonly held the 
offices of Deputy Constable, Tything-men, Petty 
Constable, and Head Constable. 



MoBTEY scattered at funerals, and consequent 
mischief. 

" Tho' in his life he thousands hath undone 
To make wealth to his cursed coffers run, 
If at his burial groats a-pieoe be given, 
ni warrant you his soul's in hell or heaven. 
And for this dole perhaps the beggars strives 
That in the throng seventeen do lose their lives. 
Let no roan tax me here with writing lies. 
For what is writ I saw with mine own eves." 
Taylor. — ^W. P. p. 260, Cataplasmi- 
call Satim. 

This money seems to have been given at the 
door, and thus to have occasioned the pressure. 



*f A squirrel's tail hangs dangling at his ear, 
A badge which many a gull is known to wear." 
Ibid. Brood of Cormorants^ p. 6. 



" Carp in London are five shillings apiece." 
•^— Ibid. TraveU to Bohemia, p. 97. 



"There is a fellow come to town who un- 
dertakes to make a mill go without the mortal 
help of any water or wind, only with sand 
bags."— Ford, vol. 1, p. 27. 'Tit Pity, 



'* He kept his countenance as demurely as a 
judge that pronouneeth sentence of death on a 
poor rogue, for btealing as much bacon as would 
aerve at a meal with a calf's head." — Ibid. vol. 
1, p. 129. Lovers' Melancholy. 



The Citizen's Wife, in The Knight of the 
JSuming Pestle, calls smokers "you make 
ebimnics 6* your faces." 



King James in his Art of Poetry, lays down 
rules and cantelles for flyiing according to the 
norma loquendi. — Note on Ford, vol. 1, p. 133. 



"£Kr**.R Secco sprinkling his hat and Uot 
with a casting bottle, and carrying a little look- 
ing glass at his girdle, setting bis connteoanGe.'' 
—Ford. Tht Fancies, vol. 2, p. 127. 



" How we waited 
For the huge play-day, when the pageanH 

flutter'd 
About the city ; for we then were certain, 
The madam-courtiers would vouchsafe to visit m, 
And call us by our names, and eat our viands; 
Nay, give us leave to sit at the upper end 
Of our own tables, telling us how welcome 
They'd make us when we came to court." 

Ibid. p. 140. 



French cooks were part of a luxurious 
tablishment. — Ford, vol. 2, p. 189. 



Litters to convey hounds in. — Ibid. Lady'i 
Trial, vol. 2, p. 243. 



"Pll — ^breathe as gently 
As a perfumed pair of sucking bellovra 
In some sweet lady's chamber." 

Ibid. p. 



292. 



French tailors. — Ford, vol. 2, p. 348. Sii»*i 
Darling. 



Spanish confectioners. — ^Ibid. p. 350. 



" The Ass was called Tom, as well as Jack 
and Neddy." — ^Ford, vol. 2, p. 447. Witik 
of Edmonton. 

Dog. — My dame calls roe Tont 

Cuddy. — 'Tis well ; and she roay call me 

ass; so there's a whole one betwixt oi: 

Tom- Ass. 



Weddings. — 

" Were the gloves bought and given, the liceow 

come; 
Were the * rosemary-branches dipt, and all 
The Hippocras and cakes eat and drunk off." 
B. and F. Scornful Lady, p. 286. 



" If it be referred to him ; if I be not fomd 
in carnation Jersey stockings, bine devil's 

\ ^ Elder Br«tker^ v> Y3&. **^tKi i&^k« a piece of 
\ UOuni i~-V^^ ^«U ^9u"^ Vilcrm «^JMk-^»A.Vait. 
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breeches, with the gards down, and roy pocket 
i* the sleeves. Til ne^er look yoa i' th' face 
again.''— Ibid. p. 287. 



Bt this play (288-9) it seems senrinjr-wom- 
might in apparel be mistaken for their mis- 
tresses, and a diamond riu|r was thought not 
mifit for them to wear. They were probably, 
aome of them^ in a condition like that of pages. 



Even in this age it seems Londoners were 
ridicaled for their ignorance of every thing re- 
lating to the country. — See B. and F. vol. 1. 
IRmg and no King, p. 207. 



" The coart's a school indeed, in which some few 
Learn virtuous principles ; but most forget 
Whatever they brought thither good and honest, 
Trifling is there in practice ; serious actions 
Are obsolete and out of use.'' 
B. and F. Cuitom of the Country, p. 23. 



Indolent habits of great women. — 

B. and F. Elder Brother, first scene. 



" I WILL not have a scholar in mine house 
Above a gentle reader ; they corrupt 
The foolish women with their subtle problems." 

Ibid. p. 121. 



** Ws must have a masque, boys ; 
And of our own making — 

Egremont. 'Tis not half an hour's work, 
A cnpid and a fiddle, and the thing's done, 
Bat let us be handsome. Shall's be gods or 
nymphs ? 
Eustace. What, nymphs with beards ? 
Cowsy. That's true. We will be knights 
then, 
Some wandering knights that light here on a 
sodden." Ibid. p. 121. 



" Why should he not be familiar — 
And come into the kitchen, and there out hb 

breakfast ? 
And then retire to the buttry, and there eat it. 
And drink a lusty bowl." Ibid. p. 123. 



" Me ATE, Sirs, for the kitchen. 
And stinking fowls the tenants have sent in. 
They'll ne'er be found out at a general eating." 

Ibid. p. 130. 



'* Dbee, that men fatten for their private pleas- 
ares, 
And let their tenanlB starre upon the commons." 

Ibid. p. 130. 



Vestry libraries :— 



" The remnant of the books lie where they did, 
Half puft away with the Churchwardens' pipings, 
Such smoky zeal they have acrainst hard places." 
Ibid. Spanish Curate, p. 213. 



" Selling rotten wood by the pound, like spice% 
Which gentlemen do often burn by the ounces." 
Ibid. Wit unthout money, p. 283. 



Sort of news in which News-makers dealt. 
— B. and F. vol. 2, p. 297. 



Tame pheasants and partridges. — ^Ibid 7oL 
2, p. 368. 

A brood of such called here an eye, and thia 
practice seems to have been not oncommoB. 



" Tov must learn 
To be handsomely in your bed a-morningi^ 

neatly drest 
In a most curious waistcoat, to set ye ofi* weU.** 
Ibid. Loyal Subject, p. 354. 



^* And day-beds in all chambers ?" 

Ibid. R. and have a Wife,-^, 432. 



The Wild Goose chase of Beaunoont and 
Fletcher opens with De Gard saying to his foot- 
boy, ^* Sirrah, you know I have rid hard ! Stir 
my horse well, and let him want no litter." 
The footboy answers, " I am sure I have run 
hard I Would somebody would walk me and se« 
me littered I For I think my fellow horse can- 
not in reason desire more rest, nor take up his 
chamber before me. But we are the beasts 
now, and the beasts are our masters." 



"What paper's that? 
Podramo, A letter, 

But tis a woman's, sir, I know by the hand 
And the false orthography : they write old Saxon.** 
B. and F. Wife for a Month, p. 27^. 



Daniel, versus tobacco. — Ibid. vol. 1, pp^ 
185-6. Queen's Arcadia, 



" Lod, Are the Englishmen 

Such stubborn drinkers ? 

Piso. Not a leak at te» 

Can suck more liquor : yoa shall have their 

children 
Christen'd in mull'd sack, and at five years old 
Able to knock a Dane down. Take an Englishmai^ 
And cry St. George, and give him but a rasher, 
And you shall have him upon even terms 
I)e(]f a Vk(nss>DA«A.^^ Vkm^, Ca-jXa^asv^^' 
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Condition of younger brotbera.^Qu«cn of 
Corinth, p. 195. B. and F. voL 6. 



*' VifUmer. Our with the plate, ye knaves ! 
bring the new cushions, 
And wa»h those glasses I set by for high days : 
JPtorfmne the rooms along." 

Ibid, (iuten of Carinth, p. 215. 



'' His beard, 
Which now he pats i' the posture of a T, 
The Roman T ; your T beard is the fashion 
And twofold doth express the enamoured courtier. 
As full as your fork-carving traveller." 

Ibid. Queen of Corinth, p. 238. 

This T most mean ranstachios and the point- 
ed heard in the middle of the chin. 



*' FoK my part, friends. 

Which is bat twenty beans a day, 

And those so dipt by roaster mouse, and rotten ; 

For understand *em French beans, where the 

fruits 
Are ripened, like the people in old tubs." 

Ibid. Bonduca, p. 280. 



** I NKVKR came into my dining room, but at 
eleven and six oVlock I found excellent meat 
and dnnk on the table." — Ibid. Kt. of the B, 
Putle, p. 377. 



^ Tn way so sweet and even, that the coach 
Would be a tumbling trouble to our pleasures." 
Ibid. Maid in the Mill, p. 201. 



" I DID ever mistrust I was a bastard, because 
lapis is in the singular number with me." — lb. 
p. 217. 



An age this when " knighthood asked 

-^ no other ornaments 
Than — glittering show, poor pride, 
A gingling spur, a feather, a white hand, 
A frizzled hair, powder, perfumes and lust, 
Drinking sweet wines, surfeits and ignorance." 
Ibid. Knt. of Malta, p. 303. 



A Hoss HBBLSR, a botchcr, wooHen-witted 
he is called, ** A man^s a man that has but a 
hose on his head ; I must likewl«^e ansv(*er that 
man is a botcher that has a heePd hose on his 
head."-— Ibid. Martial Maid, pp. 410-1. 



of James VI. Tanning leather was not iatr»- 
duoed till 1 620 : and it is difficult to coojeeturs 
what simpler art could be the subject of a laer^ 
tive patent at a much earlier period.^* — Mal* 
coLM Laino to Pinkerton. Corr. vol. 2, p. 25. 



" Thb chamber's nothing hot a meer Osteod, 
In every window pewter cannons mounted, 
You'll quickly find with what they^are charg<cd, 
sir." Ibid. Woman's Prize, p. 187. 

Crockery then, not in ose. And not pevter 
when the Romance of Merlin was written, nor 
in times which Brantorme remembered. Tel 
the Bishop at Liege had one. 



" If I want Spanish gloves, or stockings, 
A ten-pound waistcoat, or a nag to bunt as, 
It may be I shall grace yoo to accept 'em." 

Ibid. p. 196. 



A LIVELY description of the interest whieh 
women in low life took in favour of popolsr 
sports and revehries. — ^Ibid. vol. 8, p. 207. 



"Here and there 
A bottle of Metheglin, a stoat Briton 
That will stand to 'em." Ibid. p. 207. 

** They've got Metheglin and audacioas ale, 
And talk like tyranU." Ibid. p. 209. 



*^ The Parson 1 oh, the Parson ! 
Twenty to one you find him at the Bosh, 
There's the best ale." Ibid. p. 227. 



Taking the delight, which the 
*^ Portugals, or the Spaniards do in riding, 
In managing a great horse, which is princely, 
The French in courtship^ or the dancing £^ 

glish 
In carrying a fair presence." 

Ibid, hland Princeis, p. 272. 



" I DO not believe that a patent for the intro- 
duction of any art or invention, printing excepted, i 
was granted earlier than the monopolizing tei^n [ 



** Take care my house be handsome. 
And the new stools set out, and boughs tad 

rushes. 
And flowers for the window ; and the Turkey 

carpet. 
And the great paroel salt." 

"—Why 
Should you so fondly venture on the ftrowing? 
There's mighty matters in them, I'll assore 

you. 
And in the spreading of a bough-pot, you 
May miss, if you were ten years older, if 
Yoa take not an especial c^re before yon." 

Ibid. Coxcomb, p. 210. 
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" Tbet pat things called execatorsbips Dpon me, 
The charge of orphans, little senseless creatarcs, 
Whom in their childhoods I boimd forth to felt* 

makers, 
To make 'era lose and work away their gentry, 
Disguise their tender nature with hard custom, 
So wrought *em out in time.'' 

Ibid. Wit at $eviral Weapons^ p. 245. 



Ben Jonson dedicates one of bis Plays (Every 
Man out of his Humour) to the Inns of Court, as 
" the noblest nurseries of humanity and liberty 
in the kingdom." 



" He will swear to his patrons that he came 
in oars, when he was but wafted over in a 
skuller." — Ben Jonson. Characters of the Per- 
sons in Every Man out of hU Humour, p. 6. 



" He doth sacrifioe twopence in juniper to her 
every morning before she rises ... to sweeten 
the room, by burning it." — Ibid. 

^ Then pat fresh water into both the bough pots. 
And bum a little juniper in the hall chimney." 
Ibid. Mayor of ^ifihorou^h. 



*' Birr that a rook, by wearing a pyed feather. 
The cable hatband, or the three-piled ruflf, 
A yard of shoe-tye, or the Switzer's knot 
On his French garters, should affect a humour ! 
O it is more than most ridiculous." 

Ibid. Every Man out, 4^c., p. 17. 



The price of the *^ best rooms" or boxes, was 
a shilling ; of the lowest places twopence ; and 
as Whalley says, in some play houses, only a 
penny. — Ibid. vol. 2, p. 25. N. 



Men who went to cathedrals in gingling spurs 
were fined, and this was called spur money. See 
the note. — Ibid. vol. 2, p. 49. 



Fan-feathers, and ribands in the ear. 
p. 70. 



—lb. 



*' Fast. Tou must have an especial care so 
to wear your hat, that it oppress not confusedly 
this your predominant, or fore-top ; because when 
you come at the presence-door, you may with 
once or twice stroking up your forehead thus, 
enter with your predominant perfect; that is 
standing up stifT. 

Mace. As if one were frightened ? 

Fast. Ay, sir. 

Mace. Which indeed a true fear of your mis- 
tress should do, rather than gum-water, or white 
of eggs." — ^B. J. Every Man out of^ ^.^ vol. 
S, p. 95. 



" Such a wing ! such a sleeve !" — Ibid, p. 
103. " Their jwjf.iwtig#."— Ibid. p. 466. 

Whalley explains the wing to be ^*a lateral 
prominency, extending from each shoulder, 
which, as appears from the portraits of the age, 
was a fashionable part of the dress." Very 
much the fashion of 1830-1. 



A VIOL de gdmbo, qr bass viol, " was an in- 
dispensable piece of furniture in every fashiona- 
ble house, where it hung up in the best chamber, 
much as the guitar docs in Spain, and the violin 
in Italy, to be played on at will and to fill up the 
void of conversation." — Ibid. N. p. 126. 



**The tops of the boots turned down, and 
hung in loose folds over the leg, this was called 
the rufl* or ruffle of the boot. They were prob- 
ably of a finer leather, and seem to have had 
their edges fringed or scalloped." In some pic- 
tures, the edges of the ruffle were evidently laid 
with gold lace. — Ibid. p. 155. N. 



" 'Tis scarce an hundred years since we first 
had cabbages out of Holland. Sir Arthur Ash- 
ley, of Wiburg S. Giles in Dorsetshire, being, 
as I am told, the first who planted them in En- 
gland." — EvELYK, of Stdlada. 



Cabbages were sent as presents from Hol- 
land in B. J.'s time. — Fox, p. 205. 



If you have a puritan wife, "you must feast 
all the silenced brethren, once in three days, 
salute the sisters, entertain the whole family or 
wood ^ of them, and hear long-winded exercises^ 
singings and catechisings, which you are not 
given to, and yet must give for; to please the 
zealous matron your wife, who for the holj 
cause, will cozen you over and above. "-*B. J. 
Epicwne^ p. 379. 



"A DAMASK table cloth cost me eighteen 
pound." — ^Ibid. p. 398. 



Tub trumpeters and fiddlers, "they have 
intelligence of all feasts. There's good intelli- 
gence betwixt them and the London oooks."-^ 
Ibid. p. 402. 



AuBELiA in the case is altered— 

*•'" How motherly my mother's death hath 

us! 
I would I had some girls now to bring up, 
O, I could make a wench so virtuous. 



1 ^ By Uie whole fnmily or wood of you** — TK« AWkt.%- 
mitty act. ttV. Mi. \\. ^ V\« SiWft* «A %twtwv ^sb^'^^JM^ 
Jontoa'a oita Ua4«ns«t4»^-4.>I4 .Yi • 
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She shoald say jvrace to every bit of meat, 
And gape no wider than a wafer^s tbiokneas." 

B. J. vol. 6, p. 352. 



BucKiifOHAM introdaeed sedan-chairs from 
Spain, and was in consequence charged with 
degrading Englishmen into beasts of burthen.^- 
Massing ER, vol. 2, p. 7. 



Thk Cook, in one of Massinger^s Comedies, 
tays he could 

*''' Raise fortifications in the pastry 
Such as might serve for models in the Low 

Countries ; 
Which if they had been practised at Breda, 
Spinola might have thrown his cap at it, and 
ne'er took it. 
— with six eggs, and a strike of rye meal 
I had kept the town till doomsday; perhaps 
longer." 

New Way to Pay Old Debt», 
No. 3, p. 504. 



Ibid. Twelve, the dinner hour. 



**Bessardus Bisantinus prefers the smoke 
of Juniper to melancholy persons, which is in 
great request with us at Oxford, to sweeten our 
chambers." — Burton's ^nat. Mel. p. 261. 



" Some reclaim ravens, castrils, pies, kc. and 
man them for their pleasures." — Ibid. p. 265. 



Among the sports much in use, as ringing, 
bowling, shooting (i. e. with arrows), Burton 
enumerates keelpins (skittles ?) tronkes ? coits, 
pitching bars, hurling, wrestling, leaping, run- 
ning, fencing, ma«tring, swimming, wasters, 
foiles? foot^l, balowne? quaintan, &c. and 
many such, which are the common recreations 
of the country folks.^ — Ibid. p. 266. 



Car-men, boys, and prentices, when a new 
song is published with us, go singing that new 
tune still in the streets. — ^Ibid. p. 481. 



" A pair of calf-skin gloves of four pence a 
pair were fitter.'* — Ibid. p. 516. 



When Gondomar returned to Spain, he said 
that all the citizens of London were booted, and 
ready as ho thought, to go out of town. 

1663. Fabian Philips says, '^ for many years 
sinse, all the men of the nation, as low as the 
plowmen and meanest artizans, which walked 
in their boots, are now with the fioahion letomod 



again, as formerly, to shoes and stockings.''— 
Old Play, vol. 10, p. 161. N. 



" When rnj master got 
His wealth, his family fed on roots and liveiii 
And necks of beef on Sundays ; 
But now I fear it will be spent in pooltiy ; 
Butcher's meat will not go down." 

Massinger. City Madam, p. 14. 



" Via. have none 
Shall touch what I shall eat — ^yoo grumbling cn^ 
But Frenchmen and Italixuis : they wear satis, 
And dish no meat but in silver.'* Ibid. 



" My caroch 
Drawn by six Flanders mares." 



Ibii 



" The private box ta'en up at a new play 
For me and my retinue ; a fresh habit 
Of a fashion never seen before, to draw 
The gallants' eyes, that sit on the stage, npoo 

Ibid. p. 40. 



me. 



II 



it 



Mt young ladies 
In bufBn gowns, and green aprons ! tear tbed 
off." Ibid. p. 91. 



" The demand for rabbit skins was so great, 
that innumerable warrens were established is 
the vicinity of the metropolis." — Giffois. 
Mass. vol. 4, p. 94. N. 



^* No English workmen then could please your 

fancy, 
The French and Tuscan dress your whole db- 

Ibid. p. 95. 



course. 



" There's much difference betwixt 
A town lady and one of these, 
As there is between a wild pheasant and t 
tame." 

Ibid. p. 138. Suckling's GoUm. 

One of many proofs that more birds were 
domesticated then than in later times. 



" My chambermaid 
Putting a little saffron in her starch, 
I most unmercifully broke her head." 

A lady's confession. This shows how com- 
pletely Mrs. Turner's fate had put this fashica 
out of fashion. — City Night-Cap, Old P. voL 
11, p. 309. 



1605. " Whbrbas the town of St. Giles in 
VV^« Fv&\da^ Qxui that gart thereof which leadetk 
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to Holborne, and the lane called Dniry Lane, 
leading: from St. Giles in the Fields towards the 
Strand and towards New Inn, is of late years 
by occasion of the continual rode there and often 
cariages become deep, foul and dangerous to all 
that pass those ways." — jSn Act for Paving 
Drury Lane and the Toum of St. Giles. 3 Jac. 
1, p. 1097. 



1603. "The cloths called Mildemix and 
Powle Davies, whereof sail cloths and other 
fomiture for the navy and shipping are made, 
were heretofore brought altogether out of France 
and other parts beyond the seas, and the skill 
and art of making and weaving them never 
known in England till about the thirty-second 
year of Elizabeth, when the art was attained 
onto and since practised in this realm to the 
great benefit and commodity thereof. Of late 
many of the King's Majesty's subjects, not 
trained in the said art, nor any ways skilful 
therein, have upon desire of gain made or caused 
Co be made, clothes in likeness and show of 
Mildernix and Powle Davies, but neither made 
of such stuflf, nor so well driven or veared, nor 
yet of that length and breadth that the true 
oloths are or ought to be, insomuch that the 
said cloths do yearly and daily grow worse and 
worse, and are made more thinner, slighter, and 
meaner than heretofore they have been, to the 
great deceit and hurt of all that are to use the 
same about the sails and other furniture of their 
ships and sailing vessels, and to the great dam- 
age of the navy, the chiefest strength of this 
realm under God, and within short time like 
utterly to overthrow the art and trade of mak- 
ing cloth of that kind within this realm." — Act 
prohibiting any to make such cloth unless they had 
been apprenticed or brought up to the trade^ pro- 
viding that it should be made only of hemp^ and 
regulating the length and breadth. 1 Jac. 1, 
p. 1049. 



(!ri)arle0 tl)e iFiret. 

The Puritans always called Sunday the Sab- 
bath, — and these names were known symbols, 
says Hnme, of the different parties. 

" Charles would have had felt Fclton put to 
the question, to extort from him a discovery of 
his accomplices; but the judges declared that 
though that practise had formerly been very 
usual, it was altogether illegal." — Hume, vol. 6, 
p. 263. 

1635. "A PROCLAMATION prohibiting hack- 
ney coaches from standing in the street. There 
were not above twenty of that kind in London. 
— Ibid. p. 386. He adds there are at present 
(1758) near 800. 

1 644. " An ordinance commanding all the in- 
habitants of London and the neighbourhood to 



retrench a meal a week, and to pay the value 
of it for the support of the public cause." — Ibid, 
vol. 7, p. 4. 

" Aftkr holidays had been abolished, the Par- 
liament, upon application of the servants and ap- 
prentices, appointed the second Tuesday of every 
month for play and recreation." — Ibid. p. 33. 
RusHwoRTH, vol. 7, p. 460. Whitblocke, p. 
247. 

*' The Earl of Arundel retained a dress which 
was then antiquated. * He wore and aflfected a 
habit very different from that of the time, such 
as men had only beheld in the pictures of the 
most considerable men ; all which drew the eyes 
of most, and the reverence of many towards him, 
as the image and representative of the primitive 
nobility, and native gravity of the nobles, when 
they had been most veneiable. But this was 
only his outside, his nature and true humour 
being much disposed to levity and delights which 
indeed were very despicable and childish.' " — 
Clarendon, vol. 1, p. 87. 

" The Earl of Carlisle was surely a man of 
tho greatest expence in his own person of any in 
the age he lived ; and introduced more of that 
expence in the excess of clothes and diet than 
any other man, and was indeed the original of 
all those inventions, from which others did but 
transcribe copies. He had a great universal 
understanding, and could have taken as much 
delight in any other way, if he had thought any 
other as pleasant, and worth his care. But he 
found business was attended with more rivals 
and vexations; and he thought, with much less 
pleasure and not more innocence." — Ibid. p. 96. 

This person spent " in a very jovial life above 
(£400,000, and left not a house, nor acre of land 
to be remembered by.' 



u 



The House met always at 8 of the clock, and 
rose at 1 2, *^ which were the old parliament 
hours." — Ibid. p. 206. 



" In the last Parliament before the Long Par- 
liament, a debate upon the King^s proposition 
continued till 4 of the clock in tho afternoon, 
which had been seldom used before, but after- 
ward gi-ew into custom " — Ibid. p. 212. It was 
a resumed debate, and perhaps the resumption 
is what is called unusual, — ^thus the hour also 
was so. 



London. *'By the incredible increase of 
trade, which the distractions of other countries, 
and the peace of this, brought, and by the great 
licence of resort thither, it was, since the King's 
access to the crown, in riches, in people, in 
buildings^ marvelloxisl'j vii'tt^saasA^vccaotcwxi?^ 
the suburbs "wete tt^xnoi&x. e^^tX \ft ^^ ^>^^ * 
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reformatioii of which had been often in oontero- 
plation, never pursued, wise men foreseeing that 
suck a fulness could not be then without an 
emptiness in other places ; and whilst so many 
persons of honour and estates were so delighted 
with the city, the government of the country 
must be neglected ; besides the excess and ill 
husbandry that would be introduced thereby. 
But such foresight was interpreted a moronity, 
and too great an oppression upon the common 
liberty : and so little was applied to prevent so 
growing a diaea&e.'' — Ibid. vol. 1, pp. 2, 579. 



The House of Commons, in one of their ad- 
dresses to the King, observe it seemed strange 
that Mr. Jermyn ^' should begin his journey in 
apparel so unfit for travel as a black satin suit, 
and white boots, if his going away was designed 
the day before.'^— Ibid. p. 859. 



At the siege of Newcastle, 1644. Lithgow 
describes the *^ Herculean clubs" used by the 
besieged. ** This club hath a long iron-banded 
staff, with a round (ailing head (like to a pome- 
granate) and that is set with sharp iron pikes, to 
slay or strike with ; the forehead whereof being 
set with a long-pointed pike of iron, it grimly 
looketh like to the pale face of murder." W. 
Scott^s note upon this says, ^' This sort of club 
was called by the Germans, with whom it was 
in great use, a morgen-tterriy or morning star." 

Lithgow says that at the breaches, *^ truly 
and too truly the enemy did more harm with 
^jid'garruids, than either with musket, pyke, 
or Herculean clubs." Somee^s Tracts, vol. 5, 
p. 289. 

'^ The nickname of lobsters now mttapplied 
to soldiers, seems to have been first applied to 
Sir A. Hazilrigg's regiment of cavalry, com- 
pletely armed with corselets, — the first body of 
cavalry on that side which would be brought to 
stand the shock of the king^s horse." — ^Ibid. p. 
316. W. Scott's notes. Clarendon, vol. 2, 
p. 422. So called by the other side, ^' because 
of their bright iron shells, with which they were 
covered, being perfect cuirassiers, and were the 
first seen so armed on either side, and the first 
that made any impression on the king's horse, 
who, being unarmed, were not able to bear a 
•hock with them." 



The King\s troops at first, ** Among the horse 
the officers had their full desire, if they were 
able to procure old bcusks and breasts, and poU 
with pistols or carabines for their two or three 
first ranks, and swords for the rest; themselves 
(and some soldiers by their examples) having 
gotten, besides their pistols and swords, a short 
pole axe." — Ibid. p. 59. 



ered by a servant ooncealiog^ himself beUai a 
hanging. — This fiotfhioa afibnded great oppoita- 
nitics for treachery and concealment. — See Lat- 
imtr't Account of his Examination. 



Wallee's plot, as it was called, was discov- 



Whin the brave Cornish army were sfaat Mf 
in Devizes, *' there was bat one hundred sad 
fifty weight of match left in the store ; whers> 
upon diligent officers were directed to search 
every house in the town, and to take all the bed 
cords they could find, and to cause them to be 
speedily beaten and boiled. Bj this sodden cx- 
l^dicnt, there was, by the next morning, pnv 
vidod fifteen hundred weight of such aenriceafals 
match, as very well endured that sharp service." 
— Clarbndon vol. 2, p. 431. 



WnxN the Scotch borrowed for their an^ 
upon the strength of the Covenant, it vras ^ the 
first time that ever land in Scotland had beta 
ofiered for security of money borrowed in tki 
city of London." — ^Ibid. p. 567. 



-purging comfits, and anfs egg^ 



Had almost brought him ofT his legs. 

HUDIBRAS, P. 1, C. 3. 

In the same canto Hudibras has his bnuHi 

^' by skilful midwife drest." 



Whkbi the rebeb besieged Corfe Casde, 
which was so well defended by Lady Bankas, 
''to make their approaches to the wall with 
more safety, they make two engines, one they 
call the Sow, and the other the Boar, being 
made with boards lined with wool to dead tha 
shot. The first that moved forward was the 
Sow, but not being musquet proof, she oast 
nine of eleven of her farrow, for the roosqueteen 
from the castle were so good marksmen at their 
legs, the only part of all their bodies left with- 
out defence, that nine ran away, as well as 
their broken and battered legs would give them 
leave ; and of the two which neither knew bov 
to run away, nor well to stay, for fear, one was 
slain. The Boar (of the two a man would think 
the valianter creature), seeing the ill success of 
the Sow, to cast her litter before her time, durst 
not advance." — Mercturiut Rtutiau, p. 104. 



The rebels broke open Master Fowler^s house 
at Minchin-Hampton. *^ Young Mr. Fowler, a 
practitioner it seems in physic, had in his study 
extract of pearl, aurum potabile, confections oif 
amber, a great quantity of compound waters, a 
good proportion of pearl in boxes, a box full of 
bezoar stone, with many other things of ad- 
mirable use for the preservation of the life of 
man, and of very great value, all which tbey 
took and brake in pieces, and trampling them 

* "The Riuikui suldtert* pbjrslc** — See SmrAaor'f 
Ca(«eAua&. 
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nader foot, made them utterly mioaeftil either 
for themieives or others."— Ibid. p. 158. 



Mastbk Bartuett "clad in a fair scarlet 
.gippo" (the word ia twice thus written) "a 
shrewd temptatioa to a man not accustomed 
to wear good clothes. Captain Scriven de- 
manded it off his back."— Ibid. p. 161. 



Among other things valnable both for rarity 
and use of which this Mr. Bartlett was plan- ' 
dered. They "took a cock-eaglets stone, for 
which thirty pieces had been offiued by a 
physician." — ^Ibid. 162. 



1629. " At this time the eity of London was 
in great spleadoiir, aad fall of wealth; and it 
was then a most glorious sight to behold the 
goldsBiith's shops, all of one row. in Cheapside, 
from the end of the street called the Old Change 
near Pater-Noster Row, unto the opsa place, over 
against Mercer's Chapel, at the lower end of 
Cheap: there being at that time but three or 
four shops of other trades that interposed in the 
row." WhereopoQ the Privy CooMil made an 
order " forasmuch as his Majesty had reeeiTed 
ioiormation of the unseemliness and deformity 
Appearing in Cheapside, by leason that divers 
men of mean trades had shqps there amongst 
the goldsmiths, it was his express pleasure to 
have that disorder removed." — Rusbwortr, 
vol. 2, p. 28. See Laud's History of his 
JVomMcs, p. 247. 



1631. ^'Aftke several debates before the 
^Sikag and Council, it was ordered that the Com- 
jpany of Goldsmitln should take order that, with- 
in a short time limited. Goldsmith's Row in 
Cheapside and Lombard Street should be sup- 
plied vrith Goldsmiths; and that those who 
keep shops scatteriagly in other parts of the 
city, should have shops procured for them in 
Cheapside or Lombard Street, upon penalty 
that those of the Assistants and Livery, that did 
not take care herein, should lose their places. 
And it was further ordered, for the time to 
come, that all such who should serve their ap- 
prentieeships to goldsmiths, and thereupon were 
made free, should enter into bond, not to keep 
a goldsmith's shop in any other part of the ciQr 
than in Cheapside or Lombard Street ; and that 
the Lord Mayor should take care that shops be 
provided for them at moderate and indifferent 
rates." — ^Rushwostb, vol. 2, p. HI. 

1636. This proclamation renewed. "All 
shape, not Goldsmiths in those streets, to be shut 
up^ and sofiered there no longer." — ^Ibid. p. 41 1 . 



*'Tbs King being informed (1632) that of 
latft yeaiB a griMtt number of the aebility , gentry, 



and abler sort of his subjects, with their families, 
resorted to the cities of London and West- 
minster, and places adjoining, and there made 
their residence, more than in former times; 
contrary to the anoient usage of the English 
nation, which had occasioned divers inconve* 
niences; for whilst their residence vras in the 
country, they served the King aocording to 
their degrees and ranks, in aid of the govern- 
ment, whereby, and by their housekeeping in 
those parts, the realm was defended, and the 
meaner sort of people were guided, directed 
and relieved ; but by their residence in London, 
Westminster, and parts adjoining, they had not 
employment, but lived without doing any service 
to prince or peof^ : a great portof theur money 
dravm out oif their several respective counties, 
and spent in the city, in excess of apparel pro* 
vided from foreign nations, to the enriching of 
other nations, and eonsoBked their timo in other 
vain delights and expenee, even to the wastfaig 
of their estates. The King therefore orderod 
all such persons who were not of the privy 
council, nor bound to daily attendanee at court, 
to return to their country homes within forty 
days, and there keep their habitations and hos- 
pitality ; and he declared his firm resolution to 
withstand this great and grovring evil by a 
constant severity towards the oflenders." — ^Ibid. 
p. 144. 

Hence loss of influence of the gentry, — felt 
lamentably in the ensuing oivil war. Hence 
too growth of poritanism, which is of city 
growth; and in broken fortunes a canse of mis- 
chievous designs. 



1632. Price of wine by prodamation. Ca- 
nary wines, Muscadel and AUoant, <£16 the 
pipe, I2d. the quart. Sacks and Malagas, 
c£l3 the butt, 9d, the quart. The best Gas- 
coigne and French wine ^18 Uie tun, 6d, the 
quart. The Roohel and other small and thin 
wines d£l5 the tu% 6d, the quart.— -Ibid. p. 157. 



1633. William Neab, an ancient aroher, 
presented to the King and Council a warlike 
invention, with the use of the bow and the pike 
together. The King authorized him to instruct 
the Trained Bands, remmded the people that the 
statutes enjoining the use of the bow and arrow 
were still in force, and required them- to confiHm 
themselves thereunto.— -Ibid. vol. 2, p. 191. 



1634. " The union flag, that is, St. George's 
cross and St. Andrew's joined together, was 
still to be reserved as an ornament proper to 
the King's own ships, and ships in lus inune- 
diate service and pay, and none others. En- 
glish ships were to bear the Red Cross^ Scotch, 
the White."— Ibid. vol. 2, p. 247. 



16^5. Eyu. ol Unm t«M^«Bft>^ liQ^ ^:fm^ 
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plained of. " By this oooMion dto, and of the 
great niiinber of loose and idle people that fol- 
low them, and live in and about the laid cities, 
the disorders grew so great, and the delinqaents 
there became so numerous, as those places were 
not so easily governed by their ordinary magis- 
trates as at former times; and the said cities 
were not only at excessiye charge in relieving 
a great nomber of those loose and idle people, 
that grew to beggary, and became diMased and 
infirm, hot also were made more subject to 
oootagioo and infection; and the prices of all 
kinds of victuals, both in the said cities, and in 
divers other place from whence those cities 
were served, were exceedingly increased, and 
the several coontries mideiended : the poorer 
sort of yoor majesty's people were mirelieved, 
and not guided and governed as they might be, 
in case those persons of quality and respect re- 
sided among them." Then followed a present- 
ation to the Star Chamber against a great 
number of persons for residing in town, contrary 
to the proclamation. — ^Ibid. vol. 2, p. 288. 



1635. OrriCK erected for receiving the for- 
feitures incurred by profiuie cursors and swear- 
ers; one to be in every parish, and the money 
paid to the biihops for the use of the poor.«- 
Ibid.Tol. 2, p. 299. 



1635. Till this time there had been no cer- 
tain and constant intercourse between England 
and Scotland. Thomas Witherings, Esq., his 
majesty's postmaster of England for foreign 
parts, was now commanded ** to settle one run- 
ning-post, or two, to run day and night between 
Edinburgh and London, to go thither and oome 
back again in six days ; and to take with them 
all such letters as sludl be directed to any post 
town in the said road; and the posts to be 
placed in several places out of the road, to run 
and bring and carry out of the said roads the 
letters, as there shall be occasion, and to pay 
twopence for every single letter under fourscore 
miles ; and if one hundred and forty miles, four 
pence ; and, if above, then sixpence. The like 
rule the king is pleased to order to be observed 
to West Chester, Holyhead, and from thence to 
Ireland ; and also to observe the like rule from 
London to Plymouth, Exeter, and other places 
in that road; the like for Oxford, Bristol, Col- 
chester, Norwich, and other places. And the 
king doth command that no other messenger, 
foot-post, or foot-posts, shall take up, carry, re- 
ceive, or deliver any letter or letters whatsoever, 
other than the messengers appointed by the said 
Thomas, Witherings : except common known 
carriers, or a particular messenger to be sent on 
purpose with a letter to a friend."— Ibid. vol. 2, 
p. 299. II. Caroli. 



riages, to the destmotion of the highways. Tct 
this great abuse increased, to the pohbe mi- 
sance, and likely to hinder the general conmaee 
of people, and became unrepairable withoot ex- 
cessive charge and burden to the country." 
Ordered, therefore, "that no ontnmnn carnos 
or other persons, do, upon the oommoa Ugh- 
^^^jTi fS^ <"' travel with-any wmggan, cart, kc^ 
whereon is more than 2000 weight, nor to mt 
above five horses, or four oxen and two horns, 
or six oxen without horses, at any one time."— 
Ibid. p. 301, 



1635. In the preceding reign and this, several 
proclamations *^ for the restraint of ezoesaive car- 



1635. '*Thk king's majesty took into 
sideration the restraint of the mnhitiide, sad 
promiscuous use of coaches about London sad 
Westminster. The great number of haekaey 
coaches were grown of late a great disturbaaes 
to the king, queen, and nobility, through the 
streets of the said cities, ao aa the 
passage thereby was hindred, and made 
gerous, and the rates and prices of hay sad 
provender, and other provisiona of the stabls 
thereby nmde exceedingly dear. Therefoie, ao 
hackney or hired coach was to be used or sitf- 
fered in London, Westminster, or the snbnits 
or liberties thered^ except the same be to travel 
at the least three miles out of town. And ao 
person shall go in a ooach in the streets of Lon- 
don and Westminster, except the owner of the 
same coach shall and do constantly keep within 
the said cities and suburbs thereof four sufficieot 
able horses or geldings fit for his majestjr^s 
service, whensoever his majesty's occasions sluJl 
require them, upon great penalties contained in 
the said proclaination." — ^Ibid. p. 316. 



"It is worth observation, that in the first 
year of the reign of King Charles, no hackney 
coaches did stand in the streets, but at their 
stables, and they were sent unto to come abrosd 
by those who had occasion to use them ; and 
there were not above twenty coaches at that 
time to be had for hire in and about Loodoa. 
The grave judges of the law constantly rid on 
horseback, in all weathers, to Westminster.*'— 
Ibid. p. 317. 



All lawyers in those days pleaded in mfls ; 
falling bands came afterwards in fashion. — Ibid, 
p. 317. 



1636. ^^TAxmo into consideration the great 
quantity of money exhausted from his subjects, 
and exported out of his dominions into foreign 
parts, for counterfeit jewels of pearl, pendants, 
chains and false stones, carrying only a show 
and semblance of precious stones, pearb and 
iewels, the king commanded that iram. thence- 
forth no person should wear, or use any counter- 
feit jewels, pearls, pendants, chains, or false 
stoaea^ wgotk pain of forfeiture of the same, and 
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sQch other pains as shall be inflicted upon them.'' 
— Ibid. p. 321. 



1636. The Lord Keeper charges the judges 
*^to proceed roundly against capital and felonious 
ofienders, especially robbers in the highway, who 
now march in troops after a high hand.'' — Ibid, 
vol. 2, p. 358. 



CoiTRT of Honour, or Lord Marshal's Court, 
held in the Painted Chamber. 

'* A man took the name and arms of West, 
Lord De la Ware's family, and his son took 
place, upon that ground, of some of the gentry, 
hia neighbours in Hampshire ; and they being 
thus disobliged, and knowing his real history, 
acquainted Lord De la Ware's family, and the 
lord being an infant, his guardian brought the 
case to a hearing. The said pretended West 
had been a hostler, and being a famous wrestler 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, went there by the name 
of Jack of the West. He knew enough of the 
family to make out a descent in his patent from 
one who went beyond sea, and was thought to 
be dead ; but this very person was produced in 
court, from whom the descent was assumed. 
So the court was (Villy satisfied of the abuse by 
the said West the hostler done to the family of 
West, Lord De la Wore, whereupon he was 
ordered to be degraded, and never to write him- 
self gentleman any more, and to pay c£500 fine. 
Some other circumstances did attend his degrsu 
dation, which cannot now be called to mind.-' — 
Ibid. vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 1055. 

" One Brown set forth in libel his descent ; 
that another person in way of defamation, said, 
he was no gentleman, but descended from Brown, 
the great pudding-eater, in Kent ; but it appear- 
ing he was not so descended, but from an ancient 
family, he that spoke the words underwent the 
sentence of the court, and decreed to give satis- 
faction to the party complaining." — Ibid. 



'^ A CITIZEN of London was complained of, 
who going unto a gentleman well descended for 
some money that was due unto him, the gentle- 
man not only refused to pay him the money, 
but gave him hard words ; then said the citizen. 
Surely you are no gentleman, that would not 
pay your debts, with some other reflecting lan- 
guage : and the citizen underwent the censure 
of the court." — Ibid. 



1630. Stewards to lords and gentlemen, in 
keeping their leets twice a-year, were to en- 
quire, among other things, especially *' of com- 
mon thieves and their receivers ; haunters of 
taverns or alehouses, those that go in good 
clothes and fare well, and none knovra whereof 
they live ; those that be night-walkers ; builders 
of cottages, and takerv-in of inmates ; ofiences 



of victuallers, artificers, workmen, and labour- 
ers." — Ibid. app. p. 88. 



1630. Directions "that no man harbour 
rogues in their bams or outhouses. And the 
wandering persons with women and children to 
give account to the constable or justice of peace, 
where they were married, and where their chil* 
dren were christened ; for these people live like 
savages, neither marry, nor bury, nor christen, 
which licentious liberty makes so many delight 
to be rogues and wanderers." — Ibid. p. 89. 



The gaoler in every county to be made gov- 
ernor of the house of correction, " that so he 
may employ to work prisoners committed for 
small causes, and so they may learn to live hon- 
estly by labour, and not live idly and miserably 
long in prison, whereby they are made worse 
when they come out than they were when they 
went in." — Ibid. 



1630. " The highways in all counties of En- 
gland in great decay, partly so grown, for that 
men think there is no course by the common 
law, or order from the state to amend the same \ 
and the work-days appointed by the statute are 
so omitted or idly performed that there comee 
little good by them."— Ibid. 



1640. Complaint in the London Petition, of 
" the swarming of lascivious, idle and unprofit- 
able books and pamphlets, play-books and bal- 
lads, as namely, Ovid's Fits of Love, the Par« 
liament of Women, which came out at the 
dissolving of the last Parliament, Bams's 
Poems, Parker's Ballads, in disgrace of relig- 
ion, to the increase of all vice, and withdraw- 
ing people from reading, studying, and hearing 
the Word of (xod and other good books."— 
Ibid. 3, vol. 1, p. 94. 



*^ Whatever games were stirring, at places 
where he retired, as ganmion, gleek, piquet, or 
even the merry main (?) he made one."— Xt/t 
of Lord Keeper Guildford^ vol. 1, p. 17. 



The exhibition allowed to Francis North by 
his father (a nobleman), while studying the law, 
was c£60 a-year, and his grandfather, d£20 ; and 
the father then cut off <£10. — ^Ibid. p. 49. 



Francis North *^ being solicitous about his 
health, wore a broad stomacher on his breast ; 
and commonly a little leather cap, which sort 
was then called sculeaps." — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 57. 

" As his practice VQ!CX«ft&^ ^iaftsfc ^kssJ^ssw^ 
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money that came in by feet. One had the gold, 
another the crowns and half-crowns, and anoth- 
er the smaller money." — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 170. 



His lister Mary, " besides the advantage of 
her person, had a superior wit, prodigious mem- 
ory, and was most agreeable in conyersation. 
I do jnst remember so much of her (for I was 
very young when she married), that for hours 
and hours together, she diverted her sisters, 
and all the female society at work together (as 
the use of that family was), with rehearsing by 
heart prolix romances, with the substance of 
speeches and letters, as well as passages ; and 
this with little or no hesitation, but in a con- 
tinual series of discourse ; the veiy memory of 
which is to me, at this day, very wonderful. 
She instituted a sort of order of the wits of her 
time and acquaintance, whereof the symbol was, 
a sun with a circle touching the rays, and upon 
that, in a blue ground, were wrote airrdpKtf^, in 
the proper Greek character, which her father 
suggested. Diverse of these were made in 
silver and enamel, bat in embroidery plenty, 
idiich were dispersed to those wittified ladies 
who were willing to come into the order, and 
for a while they were formally worn, till the 
foondress feU under the goremment of another, 
and then it was left oflf." — Ibid. p. 58. 



Public readings at the Inns of Comrt, and 
riotous feasting. — Ibid. p. 140. 



"Tbs poor herdsman that dwells upon his 
own acre, and feeds the little yokes and couples 
of sheep on highways and mountains, and looks 
not ambitiously on his neighbour's farm, nor 
covets the next cottage, (which yet he likes 
well, and thinks it excellent, beeau$e it hath a 
chimney) nor would do an act of falsehood to 
get his own tenement rent-free. This man 
Shan have a reward in proportion great as that 
just prince who refuses to oppress his brother, 
when his state is broken by rebellion and disad- 
vantages.'' — J. Taylor, vol. 14, p. 289. 



** In the county of Hereford was an old cus- 
tom at funerals to hire poor people, who were 
to take upon them all the sins of the party de- 
ceased, and were called sin-eaters. One of 
them, I remember, lived in a cottage on Ross 
high-way. The manner was thus : when the 
ooTpae was brought out of the house, and laid 
on the bier, a loaf of bread was delivered to 
the sin-eater over the corpse, as also a mazar- 
bowl (a gossip's bowl of maple) full of beer, 
which he was to drink up, and sixpence in mon- 
ey ; in consequence whereof, he took upon him, 
ipao facto, all the sins of the defunct, and freed 
him 01^ her from waBdng after they were dead. 
In North Wales, the sin-eaters are firequently 
made use of; but there, instead of a bowl of 



beer, they have a bowl of mUk« This eoAm 
was by some people observed, even in the sthoi- 
est time of the Presbyterian'^ovemmeoL Asd 
at Dyndar, volens nolens the parson of the pir. 
ish, the relations of a woman deceased then 
had this ceremony punctually peribnned, m- 
cording to her will. The like was done in the 
city of Hereford in those times, where a woou 
kept many years before her death, a mazai- 
bowl for the sin-eater, and in other places is 
this county, as also at Brecon, at LUugore, 
where Mr. Gwin, the minister, about 1640, 
could not hinder this superstition.'' — Ji^tf of 
GentiliMnu, MS. quoted in Kkkmett's Par. JiU. 
vol. 2, p. 276. 



Doles at funerals were oootinued at geotk- 
men's funerals in the West of Ei^land till the 
CivU Wars.— Ibid. 



1645. "The plague in a few months svept 
away above 1300 souls in Leeds, and so inflect, 
ed the air that the birds fell down dead in their 
flight over the town." — Thoersby, p. 104. 
WhUaker'M edU. 



"The high narrow windows, the diamond 
quarrels, the stone floors (I am now speaking 
of the best hotises in the town, Leeds), together 
with the absence of shutters and curtains, afibrd 
but a melancholy picture of the dwellings of 
Hirwing manufacturers down to the reign of 
Charles I. In the beginning of that reign the 
first house" at Leeds " (and it bears to this day 
by way of eminence, the name of Red House) 
was constructed of brick ; and here, as aflbid- 
ing probably the best accommodation in the 
town, that unhappy monarch was lodged while 
in the hands of the Scots." — WniTAXEa^s Loidii 
and Elmetey p. 79. 



1647, 13 April. ''The Establishment agreed 
on by the Commons this day. 

Officers of Horse. 

A Colonel shall have 12«. per diem, and for 
four horses 6f . per diem. 

A Captain lOt. and two horses 4s. 

A Ltnt. 5i, 4d. and two horses 4f . 

A Quarter Master 4«. and one horse 2t. 

A Provost Master St. 4d. and two men 4& 

Corporals and Trumpeters each 2«. 6^ pet 
diem. 

Foot Officers. 

A Captain St. per diem. 

A Ltnt. 4«. 

An Ensign 2#. 6d. 

Serjeants, Drummers and Corporals, each If. 
— ^RusHWORTH, vol. 6, p. 454. 



" Private persons, especially those in trades 
foimd themselves under a necessity of <t«niiTning 
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the power of coina<re, owing to the want of 
copper money coined by authority. They first 
made their appearance about 1648, and kept 
gradually increasing till 1672, when they were 
c?ried down by proclamation."-— Watson's Hist, 
of SaUfBue, p. 72. 



1648. " Therb U invented an instrument of 
small bigness and price, easily made and very 
durable ; whereby with an hour's practice one 
may write two copies of the same thbg at once, 
oo a book of parchment, as well as on paper, 
and in any character whatsoever ; of great ad- 
Tantage to lawyers, scriveners, merchants, 
scholars, registers, clerics, &e. it saving the 
labour of CTamination, discovering or prevent* 
ing fidsification, and performing the whole busi- 
ness of writing, as with ease and speed, so with 
privacy also. Approved in its use and feasibil- 
ity by an ordinance of both houses of parliament. 
The farther nature whereof, and the latter con- 
dltioiis whereupon it shall be discovered, (the 
former for not doing it till the 1st of April, 1 649, 
being declined) may be fully known at the in* 
venter's lodging, next door to the White Bear 
in Lothbury. Where note, that for hastening 
the discovery, the price thereof will be greater 
or less, accoTEJing as men come in soon or late 
for the same." — ^RusrwobtiI, vol. 7, p. 1112. 



1648. " Ahio these times of killing and de- 
«itroying, it is a work of charity to save such as 
may be saved. To this end a medicine is 
offered, by which many lives have been saved, 
and in so dangerous a case, that it hath been 
often left by physicians as desperate; and by 
one of the greatest of physicians in this king- 
dom, hath been thought remediless, but only by 
cutting a hole in the breast ; so that both pain 
and danger is here prevented by an easy rem- 
edy. When the pleurisy is past the time of 
blood-lettiBg, take an apple, and cut away the 
top of it to make a cover, then pick out the 
core, and fill the empty room with the white of 
frankincense ; then lay on the cover and roast 
it ; and when it is soft, bruise and mix it all to- 
gether, then put so much sugar to it as will 
make it savoury; let the sick person eat it, and 
it faib not to cure. If need be, it may be taken 
more than once."-— Ibid. vol. 7, p. 1205. 



22 Sept. 1648. ** Doctor Chamberlain this 
day offered to the House, that he might have 
the benefit of improving all baths for fourteen 
years together, for the good of the people, and 
an ordinance for this purpose was read the sec- 
ond time and conmiitted." — Ibid. vol. 7, p. 1 270. 



8 Sept. 1641. Ordxrs made to prevent the 
spreading of infection. ^^That the bill (Lord 
Have mercy upon us) with a large red cross, be 
Mt upon the door of every house infected with 



the plague. The house visited with the plague 
to be shut up, whether any persons therein do 
die or not, and the persons so shut up to bear 
their own charges, if they be of ability. No 
person to be removed out of any infected house, 
but by leave of the magistrate. If any person 
shall fly out of any house infected with the 
plague, at or before the death of any in the 
house, such person so flying to be pursued by 
hue and cry, and the house where they shall be 
found to be, shut up, and they returned back to 
the place from whence they fled." — ^Nalson, 
vol. 2, p. 478. 

I very much doubt whether a greater propor- 
tion would not suffer under, and in consequence 
of these restrictions, than if all as in Turkey hsid 
been left to their own vriU. These very restric- 
tions would tend to create that desire in the 
sufferers of spreading the infection, of which 
Lord Falkland speaks ; for I think he is more 
likely to have spoken from experience of the 
fact also, than in mere imitation of Thucydides. 

It was ordered also, "that the pavements 
in the streets be made sufficient, and so con- 
tinued, the kennels kept sweet and clean, the 
soil of the said streets to be carried away, and 
all annoyances to be removed." — ^Ibid. 



"Those fat-bellyed priests that have livings 

great store, 
If bishops go down they shall never have more; 
Their journeyman-readers likewise are afraid, 
That they must be forced to give over their trade. 
And wear leather-garments instead of black cloth. 
Which makes them love bishops and lukewarm 

broth." 

The sectaries called the Liturgy Broth, in 
derision. — Vox Populi in Plain Englith, Ibid, 
vol. 2, p. 807. 



FouLis speaks of " the Rotterdam-ship whidh 
would kill the English under water."^ — Ploti of 
our Pretended Saints^ p. 141. 

Was this of the torpedo kind? or a diving 
vessel? 



Custom at taverns of sending presents of 
wine from one room to another. — ^Boswbll's 
Shakrspkrb, vol. 8, p. 85. 



Calliorapht neglected in this age. — See 
Fuller's Ded. to the Thirteenth Century of hi$ 
Church Hittoryf p. 67. 



Williams, then Lord Keeper, in Charles's 
first parliament, replied thus to the address of 
the house: **What you reconmiended to the 
king concerning the laws of the land, the king 
hath already in prw«i.l^^ wA ^^oJOcvwarw '\a.^^<i55vv^ 
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profeMors and ttndents of the laws, to wit, that 
they would spend their time, as their forelathert 
did, in the aDcieot common ktwa of the kingdom, 
and not altogether, as the complaint hath been 
of late, in statutes, new cases and modem 
abridgements. In the former studies yoa meet 
with reason created by God, in the latter with 
opinion only, invented by men/' — Hacxxt^s 
Lift of Wiliiatm, pt. 2, p. 12. 



Bishop Williams when living in disgrace at 
Bnckden " was the worse thought of by some 
strict censurers, because he admitted in his 
pubhc hall a comedy onoe or twice to be pre- 
sented before him, exhibited by his own senr- 
ants for an evening recreation."-~Ibid. p. 37. 

" No man more wise, or more serious than 
Archbishop Bancroft, the atlas of our clergy in 
his time, and he that writes this hath seen an 
enterlude well presented before him at Lambeth, 
by bis-own gentlemen, when I was one of the 
youngest spectators.'* — ^Ibid. 



1655. HAia powder seems to have been a 
military fashion. See the description of John 
Owen in his campaign against Penruddock.-^ 
Oeme's Life, p. 158, ext, in Red Book, p. 272. 



1627. "That Christmas the Temple Sparks 
had enstalled a Lieutenant, a thing we country 
folk call a Lord of Bifisrul0. This Lieulenant 
had on Twelfth Eve late in the night sent out 
to collect his rents in Ratn Alley, and Fleet 
Street, limiting five shillings to every house. At 
every door they winded their temple-horn, and 
if it procured not entrance at the second blast or 
summons, the word of command was then, Give 
fire, gunner I This gunner was a robustious 
Vulcan, and his engrine a mighty smith's ham- 
mer." The people complained to the mayor, 
who went in pdrson the next night, a fight took 
place and the Lieutenant was laid in the Counter, 
till on the attorney general's mediation, and his 
own submission, he was released. — H. Li- 
sraAicGE's Reign of K. CharU», p. 72. 



1632. "The king having granted leave to 
the Earl of Bedford to edify at pleasure upon 
the Convent Garden, it being of a very ample 
and spacious area and content, the Earl plied his 
design with such celerity and quick diipatch, as 
he soon reared such numerous rows of stately 
and ambitious buildings, as made old London 
envy the magnificence of her ssburbieary city." 
—Ibid. p. 124 



1635. "On the birth of Charles's second 
daughter, the Dutch presented their Majesties 
with a massive piece of Ambre-gris, two huge 
basons of China earth, a noble clock, the work- 



manship of Roddphns the Emperor, aai im 
rare tables of paintnre." — ^Ibid. p. 136. 



Ip Charles was addreat in French, he and to 
answer himself, but briefly. If be were wftkm 
to in Latin, he answered by his secretsrj.— 
AiTZEMA, vol. 2, p. 297. 



1635. AiTisMA speaks of the bow as a oqb- 
moo exercise in England. He is speaking of 
Abbot's accident, and erroneoosly suppoies tkst 
it happened when he was exercising himself 
with bow and arrow in the field " gkd^dk it 
Engeiicki veel iCofN."^YQl. 2, p. 298. 



1636. Gonfo to eourt on New Tear's dsy, 
Aitxema past through one or two roont to 
opgkepronekt with l^te, that they looked like t 
hitetTf or a silversmith's shop. They wars mm 
year's gifts to the King, be was toU, from the 
lonls and courtiers, such being the enstflais 
Englaiid.^Ibid. voL 2, p. 362. 



1637. The confectionery for a banquet gim 
by the Eari of Holland, was brought fiom Firis. 
— AiTZEMA, vol. 2, p. 491. 



1637. The excise upon tobaooo was at this 
time one of Charles's bc»t sources of revenue.— 
Ibid. vol. 2, p. 492. 



AiczEMA observes that short-hand writing 
was very generally used in England. — Ibid, vol 
3, p. 74. 



Chaxlxs wore pearl ear-rings, and the dsr 
before his execution took one of great viloe 
from his ear, and gave it to Juxon in charge 
for his daughter the Princess Royal. — ^Ibid. vol 
3, p. 327. 



Hampcoh CouaT is called " kti grooUU es 
mamij^ekeie Comnge Anys det in Engelandt if." 
—Ibid. vol. 3, p. 196. 



1649. Charles II. writes from Jersey to 
Progers for a plain riding-suit with an inmoeent 
coat : by which the editor of OrammotU^i Me- 
moire understands mourning. 



Nathaniel Canopius, a Cretan, who hsd 
been Primore (?) to the Patriarch Cyril, and, 
after that remarkable person was put to death, 
fied to England, was the first man who made 
and drank <*offee in Oxford. Laud patronised 
him^ — ylaiced him at Balliol : he was aftenrards 
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of Ckrist Ckwcth.*' — Wood, quoUd in 
WaUurU Sufferings. 



Tbs Star Chamber limited the oomber of 
printiiig-offioes in and about London to twenty. 
When that ooart was aboliBhed they soon ex- 
ceeded sixty. — Harl, Mi$e. vol. 7, p. 107. 



'^ I THiHx I may truly say that there were 
few good cobblers in London bat had a silver 
beaker, so rife were silver vessels among all 
oondttioos." — Sia P. H. Wakwick's 3itmoir$^ 
p. 63. 



DrnvvKKunrnn in the Dutch Universities.-— 
Jacobus Crucius, p. 3. 

Licentious manners of the women in Hol- 
land. — Ibid. p. 9. 

HxcTOKiKo manners of the menw — ^Ibid. p. 66. 

Collectors of rare books : costly bindings, 
&c. — Ibid. p. 85. 



Prince Butler's tale representing the state 
of the wool case, or the East India case, truly 
stated — 1691 {State Poeme, vol. 4, p. 422), 
speaking of the time when the English im- 
ported raw silk in exchange for wrought wool- 
len, says, 

'* Then scarce a child was to be seen 
Without say-frock which was of green." 



It appears by Sir Kenrlm Dioby {Ditc. on 
the Power of Sympathy^ p. 38), that pitooal was 
the common fuel in London, — ^from Newcastle 
or Scotland. 

Anp that ooasumptive patients went usually 
from London to Paris, where they generally re- 
covered ; " the remedy for that malady being in 
the beginning very easy." — Ibid. p. 40. 



A STONE EATER exhibited in London. Ant. 
de Sonsa de Maoedo saw him and heard the 
stones rattle in his inside when he struck it. — 
Ancoiirt a Padilha, p. 56. 



It must be in this reign that Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes contracted with John Maddie of Bury 
St. Edmunds to build him a coach for ^27. 
The agreement is said to be very curious. — 
Lamdowne MSS, No. 846, p. 5. 



Schoolboy pranks and tyranny at College. 
— ^Anthony Wood's Xt/ir, pp. 45-6. 



1650. Tsis year Jacobs, a Jew, opened a 
coffee-house at the Angel in the Parish of Saint 
Peter in the East, Oxon, and there it was by 
some, who delighted in novelty, drank. — ^Ib. p. 65. 



One of the enormities of Cla3rton, the intru- 
sive warden of Merton, was ^^ burning in one 
year threescore pounds' worth of the choicest 
billet that ooukl be had, not only in all his rooms, 
but in the kitchen among his servants ; without 
any regard had to coal, which usually (to save 
charges) is burnt in kitchens, and sometimes also 
in piu^lours.''^ — Ibid. p. 169. 



Proorxss of a young gallant. — ^BRAiTHWArtB, 
Engliih Gentleman^ p. 42. 



Frequent perjuries in courts of justice.^- 
Jackson, vol. 2, p. 983. 



Jackson (vol. 3, p. 191) says that the great 
aim and endeavour of the Jesuits had long been 
to draw the English Church into Calvinism. 
The passage is very curious and important. 



" They who thought it fit for the meanest of 
the clergy to read prayers, and for themselves 
only to preach, though they might innocently 
intend it, yet did not in that action consult the 
honour of our Kturgy, except where charity or 
necessity did inteipose." — J. Taylor, vol. 7, 
p. 312. 



" You now 
Wash every day your best handkerchief 
With yellow starch, and your laced quoiff 
Till it now bangs as if the devil 
Had frightened you thro' quioksalts. Not a post 
But must be beaten for the rotten powder 
To make yonr hair sit well.'' 

Sir Robert Howard, The BUnd Lady. 



Broxfall, high sheriff for the County of 
Bedford in 1650, was greatly instrumental in 
saving the Cotton library, when all documents 
of a constitutional and legal nature were indus- 
triously sought after, in order to be destroyed. 
— Preface to the Cat. of MSS. 



TsE puritanical tax of the value of a meal 
to be retrenched every week, is said to have 
produced during the six years that it lasted, 
«£608.400. For this I have only newspaper 
authority, but it is likely to be stated upon 
authentic grounds. 



WttliW t.\l"ft t\^V ^A ^'fe «WS)!» Nft ^-^^TOl'^^ 
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earth was "onoe upon aB ooeasion earnestly 
pressed in Cromweirs little parUament, it was 
answered bj the president of his council that 
the saints deserved all tilings ; bat that public 
employment was such a drudgery that it would 
be unjust to condemn the saints to it; and that 
the securest way to make the commonwealth 
happy was to leave them in a pious retirement, 
interceding for the nation at the throne of 
grace.'' — Sir Gaoaox Mackxjizik's Esiays, 
p. 431. 



1627. Loan Haoohton to Wentworth. "My 
father may be hunted from about London by a 
Christmas proolamation, now that the term and 
pretence of business is past."-— STBAYroaD's 
LetterB, vol. 1, p. 42. 



I supposK the civil wan put an end to hawk- 
ing; the old establishments were broken up; 
ai^ it never seems to have been in. fashion 
afterwards. 



1631*2. Dutch forbidden to export butter 
and cheese from the West of England : Went- 
worth was advised to make the same prohibition 
in Ireland, ^^ for if Ireland could send away 
twenty ships laden with com and butter, they 
would be sold in a day after their arrival, and 
it is the best commodity can be sent to Spain. 
The English butter is most esteemed in Spain, 
and therefore our merchants have of late caused 
the Irish to be barrelled up with hoops bound 
about with twigs, after the English fashion, and 
two letters B. C. the mark of Bristol, to be set 
upon them.'' — Stbaffokd's LeUertj vol. 1, p. 
95. 



1634. " Ws have very pkmsible things done 
of late. The book called the Declaration of the 
king for rectifying of Taverns, Ordinaries, 
Bakers, Osteries, is newly come forth. — ^AU 
back'Kloors to taverns on the Thames are com- 
manded to be shut up; only the Bear at the 
bridge-foot is exempteid, by reason of the pas- 
sage to Greenwich." — Gaabard, in StraffortTs 
iMUrt, vol. 1, p. 176. 



Ibid. To encourage gentleman to live more 
willingly in the country, all game-fowl, as 
pheasants, partridges, ducks, as also hares, are 
by proclamation forbidden to be dressed or eaten 
in any inns ; and butchera are forbidden to be 
graziers. 



" Ibii>. Here is a much ado about the soap 
business ; it is very doubtful whether in the end 
it will stand or no. For the present it is strong- 
ly backed, and I hear a proclamation shall come 
forth to stop all mouths that speak against it. 



Commissioners have bees. appointed ; the Lisa> 
tenant of the Tower, Sir William Beeber, Sir 
Abraham Williams, Spiller, joined to the Lard 
Mayor and some Aldermen ; they have had tvo 
geufwal washing dajrs at Guildhall ; Bost of 
them have given their TeitUet for the new ssip 
to be the better. Yet oootinnal oomplaifits rae 
up, that it boms linen, soaUs tbe kw mdiesKi ' 
fingers, wastes infinitely in keeping, being fiiH 
of lime and tallow. Which if true, it is of tkst 
use in this kingdom, that it will not 



1633. ''Tms dieing night, tke Kng 
away in James Palmer's hat, dCl850. Tie 
Queen was his hall^ and brought him that good 
luck : she shared presently <j£900." — GAxauui, 
Strafford' 9 Xctkrs, iral. 1, p. 177. 



Ibid. *^ There are two maaques in hand ; the 
first of the Inns of Court, whieh is to be p re se a i - 
ed on ' Candlemas Day ; the other the king pre- 
sents the queen with on Shrove Tuesday at aigkt: 
high expenses, — they talk of dC20,000 that it 
will cost the men of the law. Oh that tbej 
would once give over these things er ky thaa 
aside for a time, and bend all their endeavoois 
to make the king rich 1 For it gives me do 
satisfaction, who am bat a looker-on, to see t 
rich commonwealth, a rich people, and Ike 
crown poor." 



1633. LiFE-LEASss fot- selling tobacco ; ^15 
fine, and as much rent by the year. *^ Some 
towns have yielded twenty marks, (£lO, cC5, 
and o£6 fine and rent, none goes under; and 
three or four allowed in great market-towns 
and thoroughfares. I hear Plymouth hath yield- 
ed «£ 100, and as mooh yeariy rent."-*-GAEBAas, 
lb. vol. 1, p. 206. 



1633. *^ A COMMISSION for buildings in and 
about London sinoe a praelamation in Ike 13tb 
of King James. Divers have been oalled ore 
tentu ; this Uist term, aoKMigst whom the laost 
notorious was Winwood's Little Moor one of 
the clerks of the Signet, who was fined for his 
buildings near St. Martin's Church in the fields 
<3£lOOO, and to pull them all down, being forty- 
two dwelling houses, staUes, and ooach houses 
by Easter, or else to pay d£lOOO more. They 
have sate diligently this month, yet have not 
done with St. Giles's Parish, llie rate they 
go is three years' fine, according as the rents 
of the houses are presented by ^ Charobwir- 
dens and chief of every parish, with some little 
rent to the king, to keep them from fining hefe- 
after. How fkr this will spread I know net; 
but it is confidently spoken that there are above 
<£ 100,000 rents upon this string about London. 
I speak much within compass; for Tuttle, St 
Giles's, St. Martin's Lane, Drury Lane, Coveot 
G^dexi^ LuM&oUi'a Inn Fields, Holbom, and 
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beyond the Tower, from Wapping to Blaekwall 
— «11 come in, and are liable to fining for annoy- 
ances, or being built contrary to proclamation ; 
thoogh they have had licences granted to do so. 
My Lord of Bedford^s licence in this case it is 
will not avail hin>." — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 206. 



1634. Jime 3. "The Sherifis of London 
are now busy in demolishing all Moor's houses, 
stables, coach hooses, and twelve or fourteen 
dwelling houses are pulled down to the ground.'' 
—Ibid. vol. 1, p. 262. 



1633. "Oir Shrove Tuesday at night, the 
King and the Lords performed their masque. 
The Templars were all invited and well placed ; 
and they have found a new way of letting them 
in by a turning chair ; besides, they let in none 
but such as have tickets sent home beforehand, 
so that now the keeping of the door is no 
trouble."— Ibid. p. 207. 



1634. '*Hbrs is one Captain Bsily, he hath 
been a sea captain, but now Kves on the land, 
about this city, where he tries experiments. 
He hath erected according to his ability some 
four hackney coaches, put his men in a livery, 
and appointed them to stand at the maypole in 
the Strand, giving them instructions at what 
rates to carry men into several parts of the 
town, where all day they may be had. Other 
hackney men seeing this way, they flocked to 
the same place, and perform their journeys at 
the same rate. So that sometimes there is 
twenty of them together, which disperse up and 
down, that they and others are to be had every- 
where, as watermen are to be had by the water- 
side. Everybody is much pleasedwith it. For 
whereas before coaches could not be had but at 
great rates, now a man may have one much 
cheaper."-^~Ibid. vol. 1, p. 227. 



1634. " Here are two rich wome^n who bid 
hard for the Earl of Huntington ; he is next to 
Sussex, the eleventh earl. The one, the day 
she is married, will lay him down upon a table 
oC20,000, which she will freely give him. The 
other offers <£500 a year during his life, and 
c€6000 in money, to go to church and marry 
her, and then at the church door to take their 
leaves, and never see each the other after."— 
Ibid. Y<A, 1, p. 261. 



1634. " The bowling in the Spring Garden 
was by the king's command put down for one 
day, but by the intercession of the Queen it x«iis 
reprieved for this year; but hereafter it shall be 
no common bowling place. There was kept in 
it an ordinary of six shillings a meal, when the 
king's proclamation allows but two elsewhere : 
continual bibbing and drinkifig wine all day long 



under the trees, two or three quarrels every 
week. It was grown scandalous and unsufler- 
able ; besides my Lord Digby being reprehend- 
ed for striking in the King's garden, he an- 
swered that he took it for a common bowling- 
place, where all paid money for their coming 
in."— Ibid. p. 262. 



1634. "The proclamations which have come 
out for rating of all achatres have done little 
good. They will not bring them to London as 
heretofore; so that housekeeping in London is 
grown much more chargeable than it was before 
these proclamations were published." — ^Ibid. p. 
263. 



1634. " The tobacco licensers go on apace, 
they yield a good fine, and a constant yearly 
rent. But the buildings yield not that profit 
that was expected as yet. My Lord Maynard 
compounded for £500 for some twenty houses 
built in Tuttle Street." — ^Ibid. p. 263. 



1634. Sir Henrt Wotto^c intended his 
parallel of Buckingham and Essex for the press, 
"that is not done, but copies in written hand pass 
up and down the town." — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 265. 



1634. "The ministers of London are in a 
fair way for increasing their means ; within the 
walls the livings are very small ; they let their 
houses for great fines, reserving small rents, out 
of which the parson is paid 2«. 9d. in the pound, 
according to the statute, which yields small 
profits to the parson. It is referred to his ma- 
jesty by a committee of some four or five of his 
council, who have taken such pains in it as will 
produce sudden and good effects. They are 
Hke to have the better success in it, because 
they are not over greedy of wealth, for should 
they have that rate upon every house, really let 
as it is worth, some of their livings would be 
worth <£2000, d£3000, or <£4000 a year ; but 
they desire their livings to be made up but c€200 
by the year, all not so much, where there is a 
small 'parish." — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 265. 



1634. "Here is a proclamation coming forth 
about the reformation of hackney coaches, and 
ordering of other coaches about London. 1900 
was the number of hackney coaches of London, 
base lean j^es, unworthy to be seen in so brave 
a city, or to stand about a King's court."—* 
Ibid. vol. 1, p. 266. 



1634. "Dr. Chamberlatne, the man mid- 
wife, endeavoured to erect a lecture of midwif- 
cry, which he would have read in his house to 
the licensed m\dwvjc» ol \*wAwv^ Vst '^VvS^V^ 
was to Yiave one a\^2i^^x\% lest «^^r^ Ow^^Xsfow^Sa. 
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the oity tad rabariM of Londoa; other conditions 
for his advantage he sabjoined to this, as bar- 
gaining beforehand ior his fee in a ease of neces- 
sity, where he was oalled ; but it would reoeive 
no passage firom the Bishop of London, who 
licenses all the nudwives of London, nor yet 
from the Cdlege of Physicians." — ^Ibid. voL 1, 
p. 336. 



1634. "Heks is also another project for 
carrying people up and down in close chairs, 
for the sole doing whereoi^ Sir Sander Don- 
combe, a traveller, now a pensioner, hath ob- 
tained a patent from the King, and hath forty or 
fifty making ready for ose." — ^Ibid. vol. 1, p. 336. 



1634. Shjulp proceedings against such as 
Hve in town, and oat of their ooontries without 
leave. — ^Ibid. vol. 1, p. 337. 



1634. Much noise here is of the depopolat- 
ors that are come into the Star Chamber; it 
will bring in great sams of money. — ^Ibid 



" Sir Gilks Allinoton*s wife, that he was 
fined so horribly for in the High Commission, 
being his niece, is dead of the small-pox; of 
which disease there hath died in London this 
year (1634) flux and pox, above 1300.'' — Ibid, 
vol. 1, p. 359. 



1634. Upon the death of Lord Treasurer 
Warton, the King ** commanded all at coort to 
mourn for him one day." — ^Ibid. vol. 1, p. 389. 



1635. "The frequent transportation of the 
wools of Ireland into foreign parts, is as noto- 
rious as prejudicial unto both kingdoms, carry- 
ing away the manufactures with Uie materials : 
especially at this time, when we are able to 
convert into cloth all the woob we can get, 
and vend in foreign parts all that we can make, 
the Turkey trade alone now vending at least 
20,000 cloths a year." — SxcBXTAav Coxx.— 
Ibid. vol. 1, p. 423. 



1635. " There is a Lottery a-foot for bring- 
ing in fresh water by aqueducts into the Cov- 
ent Garden (where the new town is almost 
finished) and Whitehall."-— Howell. Ibid. vol. 
1, p. 489. 



1635. "A DovxK-MAH passing to Calais 
was taken, and the men put to the torture, by 
the violence whereof a confession was wrung 
out of them that they were bound for Dunkirk ; 
a barbarism equal to that of Amboyna." — ^How- 
ell. — ^Ibid. vol. 1, p. 461. 



— ^* The French put live mttch« to th 
fingers' ends of some Engliah saik>n, to ndb 
them confess, being k)aded with timber, tad td 
to what place they were bound." — Gabiais- 
Ibid. vol. I, p. 462. 



1635. ** A LOTTXKT set up in Soiithfiettii 
the advanoemeDt of a water woik uBdembi 
by Mr. Gage, in twelve days it was dimvB k^, 
eveiy prixe gotten by some one or ether-, tb 
people were so mad of it, no krtterieB Mig 
been in London for these many years pest, ibt 
they flocked from all parts of the city. A bic- 
ker in Long Lane had in thoee twelve dipil 
stood there, 360 cloaks pawned to hia, d 
which money was throwa into that knar 
They have gained £4000 clear by it: aodayv 
having provided new prixea, they have set it ip 
in the borough of Sooihwark.'* — Ibid, vol 1. p. 
468. 



1635. "Monies come in apace ibrdepop 1^ 
lations ; the trespassers in that kind come i| ■* 
apace and compound at the couiicil table, tone 
for (£1000, some for <£500, sbme <£300, sad to 
set up so many farms again. My Lord of 
Canterbury hath great care of the church la this 
business, for by turning arable into ptstsit 
churchmen have had great loss. I hear of 700 
trespassers in this kind, great and small."— 
Ga&xakd. Ibid. vol. 1, p. 491. 



Gakxaed transmits this letter df Yiscoont 
Wimbledon's to the Mayor of Portsmouth as ^t 
rare piece." 

" Mr. Mayor, and the rest of your brethrea, 

" Whereas at my last being at Portsmouth, I 
did recommend the beautifying of our streets bf 
setting in the signs of your inns to the booses, 
as they are in all civil towns, so now I moft 
recommend it to you more earnestly in regtrd 
of^ his majesty's figure or statue, that it hith 
pleaded his majesty t9 honour your town with 
more than any other : so that these signs of 
your inns do not only obscure his majesty's 
figure, but outface it, as you yourselves may veil 
perceive. Therefore I desire yon all, that jou 
will see that such an inconveniency be not suf- 
fered ; but that you will cause against the sext 
spring, that it be redressed, for that any dis- 
grace offered his majesty's figure, is as mochas 
to himself. To which end, I will and oommao>l 
all the officers and soldiers not to pass by it 
without putting off their hats. I hope I shsO 
need no other authority to make you do it, for 
that it ooncemeth your obedience to hare H 
done, especially now you are told of it by my- 
self. Therefore I wiU say no more, but wish 
health to you all, and so rest, 

*^ Your assured loving friend, 

" WlMBLXDOS. 

" Oct. 22, 1635," 
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f OK at the Middle Temple—his oonrt and 
•%, folly this which cost the chief perfonner 
K — ^Ibid. vol. 1, p. 507. 



5. ** Hebe is a proclamatioa coming forth 
libit all hackney coaches to pass up and 
in London streets ; out of town they may 
pleasiire as heretofore." — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 



5. " The Prince of the Temple invited 
inoe Elector and his brother to a masque 
Temple, which was very compleatly fitted 
e variety of the scenes, and excellently 
lerformed. Thither came the Queen with 
of her ladies disguised, all clad in the at- 
r citizens. Mrs. Basset, the great laoe- 
a of Cheapside went foremost, and led the 
i by the hand. My lords of Holland and 
7 with Henry Percy and Mr. Henry Jer- 
iraited on them, somewhat disguised also, 
done,, the Prince was deposed ; but since 
ing knighted him at Whitehall. — ^Ibid. vol. 
525." 



ULFFO&D sends to Brussels for hangings ; 
the Spanish Ambcussador procures for him 
hence. — ^Ibid. vol. 2, p. 43. 



)6. '^ Heke are abundance of new projects 
)t upon sea coal, salt, malt, marking of 
*) cutting of rivers, setting up a new cor- 
on in the suburbs of London, much opposed 
) Londoners ; many others. Where profit 
xMne to the King let them pass ; but to 
I private men, they have not my wishes. 
Dtinnance of parliaments brings up this 
if grain, which commonly ia blasted when 
MMne." — ^Ibid. vol. 2, p. 55. 
ey indicate also store of capitals. 



Tfoh a little abatement of the plague, even 
B first week of Lent, the players set up 
bills, and began to play in the Black Fryars 
ther houses. But my Lord of Canterbury 
ly reduced them to a better order ; for at 
Bzt meeting of council his grace complained 
JO the King, declared the solenuity of Lent, 
nfitness of that liberty to he given, both in 
ct of the time and the sickness which was 
ctingmshed in the city, concluding that if 
lajesty did not command him tO'the con- 
he would lay them by the beeb if they 
d again. My lord chamberlain stood up 
aid that my lord^s grace and he served one 
and one King ; that be hoped his grace 
1 not meddle in his place no more than he 
a his ; that players were under his oom- 
My lord's grace said that what he had 
in no ways touched upon his place, &c., 
iODclndwg as he had d<ne before, which he 



did with some vehemency reiterate once or 
twice. So the King put an end to the business 
by commanding the lord chamberlain that they 
should play no more." — Ibid. vol. 2, p. 56. 



1636. " Mt Lord of Southampton moved the 
king by petition, that he might have leave to 
pull down his house in Holborn and build it into 
tenements, which would have been much ad- 
vantage to him, and his fortune hath need of 
some helps. His miyesty brought his petition 
with him to the council table and recommended 
it to the lords, telling their lordships that my 
Lord of Southampton was a person whom he 
much respected, &c., but upon debate it was 
dashed." — ^Ibid. vol. 2, p. 57. 



1637. ** Herb hath been lately so much fa- 
vour and countenance shewed to projectors, that 
there are few in court that have not at this time 
a suit either granted or referred, but the king, 
as it is said by my Lord of Canterbury's means, 
had the other day divers of them taken into con- 
sideration at the committee of trade, his majesty 
being present, when fifty of them were damned. 
Now that the king hath fallen upon a right un- 
derstanding of this abuse, I hope he will abso- 
lutely suppress it. They went about laying 
great impositions as well upon him as all foreign 
commodities, and the profits thereof to accrue 
only to private persons, which gave a general 
discontentment through the whole kingdom."— 
Ibid. vol. 2, p. 71. 



" I AM glad," says Wentworth to Northum- 
berland, "to hear the court purged of such a 
company of projectors, and wuih some of them 
were hanged to boot, as in very truth the very 
scandal of his majesty's afiairs, and the reproach 
of all his upright and well-meaning ministers, 
whose chief care it is to whip forth this vermin 
as spoilers, indeed, robbers both of king and 
people." — ^Ibid. vd. 2, p. 77. 



1637. " Hebe is at this present a oomnussion 
in execution against cottagers, who have not 
four acres of ground land to their houses, upon 
a statute made 31 Elisabeth, which vexeth the 
poor people mightily, is far more burthensome 
to them than the ship money, all for the benefit 
of the Lord Morton and the secretary of Scot- 
land, the Lord Sterling. Much crying out there 
is against it; especially because mean, needy 
and men of no good fame, prisoners in the Fleet, 
are used as principal commissioners to call the 
people before them, to fine and compound with 
them."— Ibid. vd. 2, p. 117. 



1637. SiB William Savile writes to Straf- 
ford. *^ For the inhabitants of Halifax and there 
away . 1 con£eaa\)DA.N^ «^ \fiL>a«^\s^»»iiX ve&sms^ 
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Ihem (I mean in poiiit of estate) that I thall ever 
wish them and their trade well. Bat I will be 
«o far from opposing any thing that yoor lord- 
ship shall at all wish well to, that I will de- 
sist from my intended purpose, which was to 
have petitioned the lords of the council, that the 
merebant might have had all false cloth found 
^hh 'Iheta seized ; for the clothier will be able 
to make 'it appear, that when they make any 
good and trae doth, the merchant will not take 
it off their hands, but the bad and false cloth 
they readily bay. And my lord, unless I be 
in&iitely nusinformed, the making of good and 
tme cloth would be of muoh more advantage to 
the olothier than Ifae making of bad, if the good 
were at all marketable for the merohaots."— • 
Ibid. vol. 2, p. 127. 



1637. Ma. FfTLWooD for ^stealing a young 
wtenoh from school, aged 14, aa orphan of the 
city of London, and mairying her against her 
will, was arraigned at the King's Bench bar 
and condemned, but Mr. Henry Jermyn hath 
got his pardon, for which, 'tis said, he had 
^500."— Ibid. vol. 2, p. 140. 



" HsaE are two masks intended this winter, 
the king is now in practising his, which shall 
be presented at Twelfthtide ; most of the young 
lords about the town who are good dancers, 
attend his mi^esty in this business. The other, 
the queen makes at Shrovetide, a new house 
being erected in the first court at Whitehall, 
which cost the king j£2500 only of deal boards, 
because the king will not have his pictures in 
the banqueting hall hnit with lights." — ^Ibid. 
vel. 2, p. 140. 



" HsRE is a committee a^foot, which they set 
on every Tuesday : My lord's graee and all the 
court lords and officers are of it, for regulating 
an things in eourt, both above stairs, beneath, 
and in the stables, all Vhicb are eat of order, 
and need great reformation. They look back 
to Henry VU., Heury YIII., and Queen Eliza- 
beth's time. The court is now filled with the 
fsmilies of every mean courtier. Dweilitag 
houses are daily erected in every comer of the 
Mews, proper only for stables. The king's 
servants wait pell-mell without any o^er, lodge 
still in court, and feed &ere, though they be 
out of their month or quarter. Places are sold 
at strange rates all the court over, wiiioh makes 
men prey upon the king in the execution of the 
lowest places.".— Ibid. vd. 2, p. 141. 



1637. "Tbk&e was a proposition mnde at 
the council board which would do much good, 
were it put in execution over all England; 
which was to take away the eldest sons of all 1628. "Sm William Sattlv hearing tbe 
who were popishly afl^ected, and breed them up I marquis (Hamilton) was lighted there (Doness- 



gland. My lord chaitoberhdn fiiM tt it, 
moved the king, and since my lord grscetf 
Canterbury, to have Percy Heibert's sn, ^ 
is heir to his estate should his boo fail^ tatai 
from his father, and bred up in the Protesia 
religion. My lord Powis was not pleased mA 
with this motion, gets access to the king. |M 
hard for his son, humbly desires that fail sa 
may not be held the most jesuited pcpiad 
England, and made the only example is dii 
kind : he must submit to his majesty's {JcssqRi 
but he should do it much more willinglj if ii 
were generally done. Nothing is done of ib 
kind yet, but my lord chamberlain pressetk ay 
lord of Canterbury often in tlita paiticaltr."— 
Ibid. vol. 2, p. 247. 



ST. 



,Wr^ 



1687. *'Two of the king's servants, ymj- 
chamber men both, have writ each of ihesi i 
play : Sir John Sutlin (SneMing), and WiSib 
Barclay, which have been acted in coort ad it 
the Blaek-friars with mueh applause. SiilSii^ 
play cost d6300 or c€400 setting out; ei^ k 
ten suits of new cloathee he gave the plsjen^ 
an unheard of prodigality." — Ibid. p. 150. 



" A sXKTBircK in the Star Chamber this torn 
hath demolished all the houses about Picesdilk, 
by midsummer they must be polled down, wlsek 
have stood since the 13th of king James; tfa^ 
are found to be great nuisances, and much Ud 
the springs of water which pass by those hooses 
to WhitehaU and to the city.'*— ^Ibid. 



1638. " Tis true notwithstanding all the ctif 
and vigilaney the king and prelates take for tbe 
suppressing of popery, yet it nnioh incteawtk 
about hcndon, and these porapovis riiows of the 
Sepulchre oontribote mueh to it, for they grov 
common. They are not only set up now in the 
queen's chapel, for which there is some lessos, 
but also in the ambassador's house, in Cob's 
lodgings, nay, at York house, and in my kud of 
Worcester's hc^use, if they be sot lyars who td 
it. Our great women fell av»tty «verj diy.^*^ 
Ibid. Tol. 2, p. 166. 






Bowls must have been "a racy feveoritB 
diversion in that age, and especially of Mr. 
Garrard's. Writing to Stralibrd of NoithumlM'- 
land's dangerous illness he says, ^^ I never had 
so long a time of sorrow ; for seven weeks I did 
nothing heartily but pray, nor sleep nor eat ; is 
all that time / never howUd?^ — ^Ibid. vol. S, 
p. 180. 

It was probably used more for exercise thu 
amusement. 



-V 



in the region established in the ChutQh q£ E.ik-\t)^t\ '^s«n\ «ad ^teaented his service to him, who 
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k by tlie hand very nobly ; thU oompli- 
ing oat of fashion at ooort ever since 
its and swords and bucklers were laid 
It have made the rest suspicious/' — Sib. 
> Stanbopx, Strafford Letteri^ yo\, 2, 



• says to Strafford " I have heard of them 
'e gone up and down in the dew in their 
euro themselves of the goat. MetUnks 
uld try this experiment, rather than lie 
3n as you do." — ^Ibid. voL 2, p« 264. 



"It is observed by the most learned physi- 
cians, that the casting off of Lent and other fish 
days, hath doubtless beep the chief caase of 
those many putrid, shaking, intermitting agues, 
onto which this nation of ours is now more sub- 
ject than those wiser countries that feed on 
herbs, saUada, and plenty of fish*" — las. Wal- 
ton's C<mp* ^ngUr^ p. 18, Majorat EdUum. 



rnco from Dublin to his deputy lieutenant 
, in Yorkshire, Straflbrd says " this goes 
r of London^ bat by the foot poit v^oh 
It follow not long after^ you shaJl aeteore 
Qswer." — ^Ibid. voU 2, p. 282;,, 



nar^vw 



►-1. Fsbruart20. " This Sanday mor- 
estminster Hall wa& found on fire, by the 
; of the little shops or stalls kept therein : 
ought by some pan of coals left there 
ght. It was taken in time^^^-LAtiD's 
p. 45. 



' An ottMr<«kiD was vrarth ten ahillings to make 
gloves. " The gloves of an otter are the best 
U)rtification for your hands that can be thought 
on against wet weather." — Ibid. p. 48. 
; Is. eomplains of the want of otter-killen, p. 
51, as, with not keeping the Fence months, likely 
to prove the destmotion of all rivers. 



" A 8TLLABUB of ucw vcquioe." — lb. p. 77. 



I. Oxford Carriers not to travel. with 
six horses in a waggon. "The use of 
ith four wheels cannot make such a spoil 
highway as is made usually, if they do 
irload them ; and the extreme overload- 
them is ventured on, because they may 
many horses as they please." — Laud's 
f hii Chancellorihipj p. 197. 



" A TEDUT ibr braakfiist."— Ibid. p. 83. 

" Comb give my eehohnr and me a rocMniag 
dridk, and ia bit of meat to breakfaiit."— lb. p. 9 1 . 



-HOUSES in Oxford reduced from 300 to 
Ibid. p. 203. 



M«.. Tbokas Barxxb had " been admitted 
into the most ambassadors' kitchens that had 
come to England for forty years, and drest fish 
for them." 

Cromw^ only paid him for this servioe. — 
NU€ to AI<y'or'« Walton^ p. 396. 



ss Extraordinary Ambassador from Hol- 
rought a present of horses, pictures, linen^ 
tier curiosities to both their majesties." — 
If don's Paperi^ vol. 1, p. 510. 



" An instance of blasphemous impiety in 01* 
iver's days, too bad to be repeated, and only thus 
to be referred to as an example of what such 
times produce. It passed in Bonyan's own 
hearing, and thereibre cannot be doubted."— 
Life^ ^c, of Mr. Bodmain, p. 750. 



^•••^ 



BN Charles advanced with the Scotch into 
nd, they had sixteen leather guns, and 
intJy no other. — ^Ibid. vol. 2, p. 160. 



*' His hilt's round pommel he did then unscrew. 
And thence (whieh h^ from anoient preoept 
wore) 

Ia a small chrystal ha «> cordial drew, 

That weary life could to her walks restore." 

GONDIBSBT, p. 87. 



6. At Henley upon Thames^ a wom,an 
ng against the taxation imposed by par- 
it, was by the committee then ordered ^' to 
ler tongue fastened by a nail to the body 
ee by the highway side, on a market day ; 
was accordingly done, and a paper in 
letters, setting forth the heinouane^a of 
ult, fixed to her back." — Ibid. vol. 2, app. 



18 b hardly to be believed. 



" To wounds well teavch'd, he oleansing iviiMt 
applied, 
A|id sa prepared hie yipaning faalsooa'a wi^. 

*' Balk of the warrior's herb, hyperieoBy 
To warriors as in use, in form decreed. 
For through the leaves transparent wounds are 
shown. 
Ai4 rudely totuhtddf ^im golden flowei dees 
bleed." Ibid. p. 99. 



*^ — her father's preoepta gav* her skill 
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In spring she gathered bloasoais for the stUl ; 
In autumn, berries : aod in samiiier, flowers. 

Ibid. p. 200. 



Bi&THA in healing Gondibert, 

*^ Black melancholy mists that fed despair 
Throagh woimds long rage, with sprinkled 
verrain olear'd. 
Strewed leaves of willow to refresh the air, 
And with rich fames his sollen senses oheer'd." 

Ibid. p. 202. 



** Thi holidajr-costom in great cities, where 
the shops of chaondry and slight wares are 
familiarly open, bat those of staple merohandiie 
are proudly looked up." — Preface to Chmdibtrt, 
p. 35. 



Shofikkpkbs. *' On sacred days they walk 
gravely and sadly from temples, as if they had 
newly buried their sinful fathers •, at night sleep 
as if they never needed forgiveness ; and rise 
with the next sun, to lie in wait for the noble 
and the studious^' (in their common ambushes, 
their shops). "And these quiet cooseners are 
among the people esteemed their steady men." 
—Ibid. p. 46. 



" Wk in England know that glasses are but 
itcomdM which succeed on the cupboard^ when 
plate, the principal, is otherwise disposed of." 
(Said in relation to drinking vessels.) — FuLLsa's 
PiBgak Ffirw, p. 7. 



" SoMK English coins being quarter pieces, 
cannot be put away in payment without loss, 
except (bur of them be joined together." — Ibid, 
p. 38. 



" Only this I will say, that eminency in En- 
glish gravers is not to be expected, till their art be 
more countenanced and encouraged." — ^Ib. p. 46. 



Old Wenckslas Hollar observed " that when 
he first came into England (which was a serene 
time of peace) the people both poor and rich, did 
look cheerfully ; but at his return he found the 
countenances of the people all changed, melan- 
choly, spiteful, as if bewitched." — Aubrst's 
Lives, v(A. 2, p. 402. Quoted by Surtkks, vol. 
1, p. 105. 



" Tbs russet plow-swain, and the leathern hind." 
—Taylor. (W. P.) Fearful Summer, p. 59. 



'* In London and within a mile, I ween. 
There are of jails or prisoDS foSl e\gViXiMTi\ 



And sixty whipping posts, and stocks, ill 

lb. Virtue of a JaU. 



cages." 

One of these was Lord Wentworth^s, in White- 
chapel, and the one called New Prison was '^i 
jail for heretics, for Brownists, familists, aad 
Schismatieks." — Ibid. 



" At christening-banquets and at funerals, 
At weddings (comfit-makers' festivals), 
A handkerchief doth filch most manifold, 
And shark and steal as much as it can hiM. 
'Tis soft and gentle ; yet this I admire at, 
At sweet meats 'tis a tyrant and a pirate 
Ibid. Tk€ Praiu of Cieam Linen, p. 168. 



!t 



** His shop ts not dark, like a woollen drapers, 
on purpose, because the buyer shaU not see tbe 
ooarseness of the cloth, or the falseness of tbe 
CQloars."^Ibid. The WaUnmam'» Smil, p. 174. 



"Thx Saddlers being an ancient, a wortlij 
aad a useful company, they have almost over- 
thrown the whole trade, to the undoing of msaj 
honest families. For whereas, within our mem- 
ories, our nobility and gentry would ride, wdl 
mounted (and sometimes walk on foot), gaUsstlj 
attended with three or four score brave feUom 
in blue coats, vrhich was a glory to our oaQOB, 
and gave more content to the beholders than fortj 
of your leather tumbrels. Then Saddlers were 
a good trade, and the name of a coach was hea- 
then Greek."— Ibid. The World runt on WketU, 
p. 237. 



*^ A Wheelwright, or a maker of carts, is 
an ancient; a profitable, and a trade which by no 
means can be wanted ; yet so poor it is, that 
scarce the best amongst them can hardly ever 
attain to better than a calves-skin suit, or a pieee 
of neck beef and carrot roots to dinner on a Sus- 
day ; nor scarcely any of them is ever moonted 
to any office above the degree of a scavenger, 
or a tjrthing man at the most. 

*^ On the contrary, your coachmaker^s tnde is 
the most gainfullest about the town. They are 
appareUed in satins and velvets, are masters of 
their parish, vestrymen, who fare like the Em- 
perors Heliogabalus or Sardanapalus, seldon 
without their mackroones, parmisants, jellies and 
kickshaws, with baked swans, pasties hot, or ooU 
red ddbr pies, which they have from their debtor's 
worships in the country." — Ibid. p. 238. 



" H. Ellis, relation of the grand impostnres 
acted in the coun^ of Southampton, Williaa 
Frankelm and Mary Gadbnry assertiog tbem- 
selves to be Christ and his spouse." — 1650. 



" Trbmbllius reads it the oak-place (qnerce- 
\tQ3s^ ^ TASnxAxseL^ where our traoslatiooi reo- 
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der it the plain of Z. A difference not so great 
but that our age can aooommodate, which being 
wasteful in vroods, hath expounded into plains 
many places which formerly were dark with 
the thickest oak trees." — Fullke, Pitgah Sight, 
p. 114. 



" As London watermen will tell yon, an acre 
of reeds on the bankside is as beneficial as one 
of wheat.''— Ibid. p. 173. 



**Flax was a staple commodity of Egypt, 
much whereof at this day is imported and used 
in England." — ^Ibid. p. 78 (second paging). 



*' Wb say mourning tkirtt, — it being otistom- 
ary for men in sadness to spare the pcdns of their 
Uuindresses." — ^Ibid. p. 98. 



mere modem invention, since roond 
flat caps were disused. — ^Ibid. p. 107. 



Badgbr skins, fitter for gloves than shoes, 
were no doubt ^^ of finer grain and dressing in 
those parts (Jodea) perchance worn with their 
far, — than in our land where the leather thereof 
is of no considerable value." — Ibid. p. 109. 



Co!n>iTi0N of the players during the common- 
wealth. — Old Ptoys, vol. 1 . Dialogue, note, p. 1 5 1 . 



" Lbt not the multitude of mourners that at- 
tend my chest, be an argument of vain glory and 
mureasonabla expense." — Whitson^s Farnoell, 
pu 25. 

Was then the eoffin trunk-shaped, as abroad? 



Bishop Fell in his life of Hammond, says 
that Hammond "being yet in his long coats 
which heretofore were usually worn beyond the 
years of infancy, was sent to Eton School." 
They were worn till twelve or thirteen years 
of age. — EvxLTN, vol. 1, p. 381. Fosbrooxk's 
Berkeley, p. 57. 

The Christ Hospital dress was probably the 
usual dress of boys. 



Smtth says " there were more than twenty 
married couples within the forbidden degrees, 
not more than five miles from Berkeley Castle." 
—Ibid. p. 161. 



** Ah you mean 
To rise at court, practice to caper. Farewell 
The noble science that makes work for cutlers f 
It will be out of fashion to wear swords. 



Masques and devices welcome, I salute you I 
Is it not pity a division 
Should be hoard out of music ? Oh 'twill be 
An excellent age of crochets and of canters." 
Shirlbt's Coronation. B. & F. vol. 9, p. 36L 



'* Enter Love 
There's Cupid now ! that little gentleman 
Has troubled every masque at court this seven 



years 



n 



Ibid; p. 56. 



" First, a strong cullis 
In his bed, to heighten appetite : shuttlecock 
To keep him in breath when he rises : tennis- 
courts 
Are chargeable, and the riding of great horses 
Too boisterous for my young courtiers, — ^Let 

the old ones 
I think not of^ use it 

Massinobr. E. of the Eatt, p. 262. 



" Thb masters never prospered 
Since gentlemen's sons grew prentices; when 

we look 
To have our business done at home, they are 
Abroad in the tennis-court ; or in Partridge alley, 
In Lambeth marsh, or a cheating ordinary." 

Ibid. CUy Madam, p. 107. 



Amono those whom Claudio in Massinger's 
Guardian, enumerates as lawful prey for his 
banditti, are the 

^' Builders of iron mills, that grub up forests, 
With timber trees for shipping." 

Vol. 4, p. 165. 



Tub thriving rogues of trade were to be known, 

"If they walk on foot, by their rat-coloured 

stockings 
And shining shoes, if horsemen by short boots. 
And riding furniture of several counties." 

Ibid. p. 166. 

"Imitatwo 
The courteous English thieves, for so they call 

them, 
They have not done one murder." 

Ibid. p. 221. 



It )• 



Tis reported 
There is a drink of forgetfulness, which once 

tasted. 
Few masters think of their servants, who grown 

Are turned off like lame hounds, and hunting , 

horses 
To starve on the commons." 

Ibid. Bath/ul Lover, p. 439. 

" Their pockets in their sloevoa^ «& >£ ^3b!^ \(^\ 
Their ear u> uv«n!QA^«XM\V»«x^^<^^«^^>^a5^x.^ 
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Now oorV lie downward, here, close to the flank, 
Right spending pockets, as a son's should be 
That livea in the fashion. Where our deoeaaed 

fathers 
Brought up your paned hose first, which ladies 

laughed at, — 
They love a doublet that's three hours a buttoning. 
And sits so close, makes a' man groan again. 
And his soul matter half a daj." 

Ibid. Old Law, p. 486. 

'*BipORi the general introduction of books, 
our ancestors were careful to dole out instruction 
in many ways ; hangings, pictures, trenchers, 
knives, wearing apparel, eveiythiag in a word, 
that was capable of containing a short seatenoe 
was carried to account." — Gippord. Massin- 
GEs, Yol. 4, p. 489. See the plan for example. 



A Tailor appears as one of the domesties in 
a wealthy faoiily. — Old Law, p. 509. 

" Thi butler before the cook, while you live ; 
there's few that eat before they drink in a morn- 
ing." — ^Ibid. p. 511. 

" What will that fan, tho' of the finest feather, 
Stand thee the brunt of winds and storms to 
bear?" 

Ovaries. School of tU Hearty p. 22. 



Credulous, in Cartwrioht's Ordinary, says 
of his son whoa the sharpers are predicting 
splendid fortunes for him, 

" The Turkish monarchy's a thing too big 
For him to manage : he may make perhaps 
The governor of some new little island, 
And there plant faith and zeal." 

Old Play 9, vol. 10, p. 189. 

" I shall live to see thee 
Stand in a play-house door with thy long box. 
Thy half-crown library, and cry small books, 
Buy a good godl^ sermon, gentlemen I . 
A judgment shown upon a knot of drunkards ;-» 
A pill to purge out popery ; — The life 
And death of Catharine Stubbs." 

Cjuitwiuoht's Ordinary, O. P. 
voL 10, p. 22^ 



LxATHERfif cups, "small jacks we have in 
many ale-houses of the city and suburbs, tipt 
with silver; besides the great black jack and 
bombards at the court ; which, when the French- 
^men first saw, they reported at their return into 
their country, that the Englishmen used to drink 
out of their boots." — Philocothoniita, quoted. Old 
Playy vol. 10, p. 287. 



"Beqoars, that, being within reach of the 
lash for singing libellous songs in London, were 
fain to fly into" the country,— ^BsooxK, Jopial 
Crew, Ibid. p. 292 



*' Mabamr, said Whiteloekie to Qneea Ckn- 
tina, Monday next is the first day of May, t 
great day in England; we call it May-day, 
when the gentlemen use to wait upon their mis 
tresses abroad, to bid the spring weloome, ssd 
to have some collation, or entertainment for 
them. Now, your majesty being my mistres 
if you will do me the hopoar, that, after tk 
custom of England, I may wait cm yon on Msj- 
day, and have a little treatment for yon sfler 
the manner of England ; this I call going ato 
England, and shall take it as a very great Hi* 
vour from your majesty. 

" Qmun. If this be your meaning of goisj^ 
into Englaad, I shall be vary willing, as jo« 
mistress, to go with yeo on Monday next, sad 
to see the English mode." 

He began this anbject by askin^^ — ^^ Will yosr 
majesty be pleased on Monday next, to go istD 
England ? 

** Q. Hardly so soon ; yet perhaps I may one 
day see England. But what is yoiu- meaaiof 
in this? 

" W. Ut supra." 

Joumalj vol. 2, p. 118. 



At this May-day ooUatioo, the queen, " amcaf 
other frolies, commanded Whiteioeke to ieack 
h^ ladies the English nalutntion, which, a^ 
some pretty defences, their lips obeyed, aa^ 
Whitelooke most readily."-^IbiiL p. 126 



" To Grave Eric's lady, Whitefeoxe presesl. 
ed a clock of the now make, to hang b/ tht 
wall, set* in ebony, with rich studs of sOver. 

*' To other ladies he presented English g^^ 
ribbons, silk stockings, and the like, which are 
of great account with them." — Ibid. p. 221. 



^* HowiT, in noticing that eurious phiknoph- 
ical traveller. Sir Henry Blount's ' Organoi Sa- 
lutis,' 1659," observed, that *^this cofiee drink 
hath caused a great sobriety among all nations. 
Formerly, apprentices, clerks, &o. used to taks 
their morning draughts in ale, boar, or wine, 
whieh ofUn made them unfit for boainess. Now 
they play the good fellows in this wakeful and 
civil drink. Sir James Muddiford, who intro- 
duced the practice hereof first ^in London, 
deserves much respect of the wht^e nation."— 
D'Israeli, Curioiitiei, vol. 4, p. 99. 



LiLiTH, who kiUs children. The name faj 
which the Jews call this she-devil "is taksa 
from the night, for so the word signifieth first 
And it will be something to you, when yon re- 
member yourself of that ordinary superstitian 
of the old wives, who dare not entrust a cbiki 
in the cradle by itself alone, without a candle. 
You must not think those people know what 
they do ; and yet you may perceive their silly 
ways to be derived fnxa an original, muck bet- 
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ter and more oonsiderable than can be g^uessed 
at from their prone and uninstmcted way of per- 
Ibrmanoe." — John Gkbooby, p. 97. 



'* It hath been a custom, and yet is elsewhere, 
to whip-up the children upon Innocents'-day 
morning, that the memory of the murder of the 
innocents might stick the closer; and in a mod- 
erate proportion to act over the cruelty again in 
kind."— Ibid. 113. 



Ths Duchess of Newcastlesays, ^' teeth that 
■re dirty and fool may be rubbed with china, 
and brick, or the like.'' — Jhrnual Parliament. 
Poenu and Fkncie$, p. 208. 



'* As foolish and unnecessary customs brought 
from foreign parts, she complains of boring the 
ears for pendants ; pulling up the hedges of the 
eyebrows by the roots, leaving none but a nar- 
row and thm row, that the eyes can receive no 
shade therefrom ; and peeling the first skin off 
the face with oil of vitriol, that a new skin may 
oome in its place^ which is apt to shrivel the 
skin underneath." — Ibid, p^ 209. 



€l)arled tlje Btcotib. 

JossKLTif, speaking of the Moose Deer in 
North America, sa3rs, ** the flesh of their fawns 
is an incomparable dish, beyond the flesh of an 
ass's foal, so highly esteemed by the Romans, 
or that of young spaniel puppies, so much cried 
up in our days in France and England." — New 
Englantft Raritietf p. 1 9. See Green Bookj p. 1 2. 



^' If what Fve said can't from the town afiiright, 
Consider other dangers of the night, 
When brick-bats are from upper stories thrown, 
And emptied chamber-pots come pouring down 
From garret windows." Oldham. 



1663. **Tbs piety, of the Christian church 
hath made some little provision towards an arti- 
ficial inunortality for brave and worthy persons ; 
and the friendships which our dead contracted 
while they were alive, require us to continue a 
fiiir memory as long as we can, but they expire 
in monthly minds, or at most in a famt and de- 
clining anniversary."— Jeremy Taylor's 5er- 
mon at the Funeral of Abp, Bramhall. 

These ceremonies then appear not ta have 
been abrogated by the Reformation, nor obso- 
lete in his time. 



No sewers in hancery-Iane.— Xt/e of Lord 
Norths vol. 1, p. 156. 



desirous that a register of titles to land should 
be settled, and he worked seriously upon it. 
Lord Chief-Justice Hales feared 'more holes 
might be made than mended by it :' but Lord 
Keeper Guildford thought it not only practica- 
ble, but absolutely necessary, and if it were not 
done, that forgery would soon be the best trade 
in England. That used to be his expression." 
— ^Ibid* vol. l,.p» 210. 



LoED KsBPSR GinLDPORD, " was extremely 

Bb 



From a story in this book, vol. 1, p. 226, of 
a dissenter who invited the judges to her house, 
near Exeter, and " had not the manners to en- 
gage the parish-minister to come and officiate 
with any part of the evening service before 
supper," this sort of family service seems to 
have been usual. 



Bristol. *'It is remarkable there, that< all 
men that are dealers, even in>shop trades, launch 
into adventures by sea, chiefly to the West 
India plantations and Spain. A poor shop- 
keeper that sells candles, will have a bale of 
stockings, or a piece of stufi* for Nevis or Vir- 
ginia, &c. ; and, rather than fail, they trade in 
men, as when they sent small rogues taught 
to prey, and who accordingly received actual 
transportation, even before any indictment found 
against them, for which my Lord Jefiiries scoured 
them. In a word, pride and ostentation are- 
publicly professed. Christenings and burials 
pompous beyond imagination. A man whcv 
dies worth dCSOO will order ^£200 of it to be 
laid out in his funeral procession." — ^Ibid. vol. 
1, p. 234. 

As a judge, he was *^ never more puzzled 
than when a popular cry was at the heels of a 
business ; for then he had his jury to deal with, 
and if he did not tread upon eggs, they would- 
conclude siiiistrously, and be apt to find against 
his opinion. And for this reason he dreaded 
the trying of a witch." — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 250. 
See the passage. 



The princely osconomy of the Duke of Beau- 
fort at Badminton. — Ibid. vol. 1, p. 255. 



Tore Minster. "The gentry aflbot much» 
to walk there to see and be seen ; and the like 
custom is used at Durham."— Ibid. vol. 1, p. 262. 



" In these churches (York and Durham) wind 
music was used in the choir, which I appre>- 
bend might be introduced at first for want of 
voices, if not of orghua ; but as I hear, they aro^ 
now disused. To say the truth, nothing comesr. 
so near, or rather imitates so much an excellent 
voice, as a cornet-pipe: but the labour of the- 
lipe is too great, and it is seldom well sounded.' ' ' 
—Ibid, vol. \, ^. ^^^. 
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WooDM rmilroftds at Newcastle detoiibed. — 
IlMd. ¥01. 1, p. 265. 



''From Newcastle his knrdship's road lay to 
Carlisle. The Northumberland sheriff gave us 
all arms ; that is, a dagger, knife, penknife and 
fork, all together. And because the hideous 
road along by the Tyne, for the many and sharp 
turnings and perpetual precipices, was, for a 
coach not sustained by main force, impassable, 
his lordship was forced to take horse, and to 
ride most part of the way to Hexham.' ' — ^Ibid. 
yol. 1, p. 271. 



KxNDAL. " We could not without a chagrin, 
observe the common people walk barefoot, and 
the children leaping as if they had hoofs, and 
those shod with iron ; but it is almost the same 
all over the north. This town so situated, and 
out of the way, is yet celebrated for much 
woollen manufacture sent from thence to most 
parts of England. They could write to most 
trading towns, and have answers by the packs 
(for all is horse carriage) with returns, (time 
being allowed) as certain as by the post." — 
Ibid. vol. 1, p. 277. 



CoppxE-Housss suppressed, because sedi- 
tious discourses were held there. — ^Ibid. vol. 1, 
p. 298. See also North^s Examen^ to which 
he refers. 



JuDOBs wore point bands.* " At his table, a 
stupid servant spilt a glass of red wine upon his 
point band and cloaths." — ^Ibid. vol. 2, p. 55. 



Sm Gboegk Cooke is said to have been the 
^rst person who brought the plane-tree into 
England. — Hiit. of CkiUon, with Kxiuibtt's 
Par, Ant, vol. 2, p. 492. 



" How cometh it that so many of your church 
members at this day continue this practice, of 
fading to your public places and temples to say 
their private prayers?" One place is not bet- 
ter nor more holy than another to pray in, and so 
to go into any public place and pray privately 
smelleth strongly either of hypocrisy or else of 
superstition. — G. Keith's Rector Corrected, p. 
126. 1680. 



*^ Those called the commons had their kind 
of swearing, and those called the gentry had 
theirs; so that the ordinary way of swearing 
would not serve their turn ; but, as they ex- 
ceeded the commons in outward greatnoss, so 
they thought it a property to exceed them in 
swearing more great and terrible oaths, and 
these are called gentleman oatha."-— G. Ksith's 
Way Cast l^, p. 35. 1677. 



Tboeesbt had in his museum a straw hit 
about two and »-half yards in ctrcumfereaoe, 
and a cloth hat almost of the same dimeaiions. 
'' These," he says, '' are such as G. Fox, the 
Proto-Quaker, called skimming-dish hats, sad 
bore his testimony against them ; and, to coafai 
the truth, they are almost as novel as his relig- 
ion, brims being a modem invention, since roavl 
flat oi^ps were disused."— Ibid. p. 42. 



" White gloves, with broad black lace ruffles, 
and heavy fnnge, gloves pearl cx>lonr and goU; 
these were used in my own time. Women's st 
the same time (ult. Car. II.) had large rolls of 
ribands round the tops, and dovni to the haa^ 
plain crimson satin, intermixed with stripes and 
flowers, edged with gold." — A. Th.'s Weddimg 
Glovei, 



To these gloves may be added the la^i 
sceptre, or useless busk, held in the hand.^ 
Mui, T%ort^. p, 43. 



A ULCKn cravat scarce four and a^half inebei 
deep, temp. Car. II. ; a point cravat a foot deep, 
in the same reign, its riband of gold and green. 
—Ibid. p. 42. 



The fashion of washing before meals vrss 
still used in France in La Brnyere's time. 
Speaking of the class of men whom he csDs 
effroHtei, he says, *' s'ils savent an repas, d^ 
ils tiennent le milieu de la table, et les conviei 
sent encore au buflfet pour laver." — ^Ibid. ton. 
3, p. 117. 



" In the cathedral of York an indecent cus- 
tom, not yet abolished in some other cathedrals, 
prevailed, of walking and talking loudly in the 
nave during prayers, so that the <MMigregatioB 
were often interrupted in thoir devotions. Dr. 
Lake, however, was a rescdute diKipliaanMi, 
and resolved to break so indecent and prpCuie 
an usage ; but the mob were so much exaspe- 
rated by the attempt, that after breaking open 
the south door of the cathedral, they assaohed 
the residentiary in his own house, and having 
stripped it of part of the tiling, would probably 
have murdered him, had he not been seasonably 
rescued by Captain Honeywood, the depot/ 
governor of the castle." — Whitaxkk's Leidit 
and Elmete, p. 37. 



'^ The introduction of brick occasioned a very 
material step towards modem cofnf<»t. The 
walls were lighter, and therefore the window 
frames having so much leas weight to sostsioi 
expanded in proportion, and the transom win- 
dow, gloomy as it is thought at present, in tba 
reign of Charles II. conveyed an idea and a feel- 
iin^ of oheerfiilnass and gaieQr."— Ibai. p. 79' 
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** Tre penny post the invention of one Docwra, 
but taken from hint by the crown, ungeneronsly, 
if not wrongfully.'^ — Lift of Lord K. Guildford, 
vol. 2, p. 99. 

LoBO Kekpsk North's intentto* of pnbliish- 
mg the records, as ** for the advantage of the 
■Mnarehy." — ^Ihid. p. 221. 

Khickhacks of scieBoe. — ^Ihid. p. 251-2. 
Sir S. Moreland's house. — Ibid. p. 269. 

Trx Lord Keeper North the trst person who 
pat tradesmen upon making and selling barom- 
eters. — ^Ibid. p. 271. 

Babsow alludes to hawking as still common 
in his days. — VoL 3, p. 43. I should think it 
was just then falling into disuse ; — ^partly, per- 
haps, because men had not been bred to it dur- 
ing the rebellion. 



It appears that boys took their servants to 
Westminster. — Spectator, No. 96. 

Louis XIV. dined at noon. Regnier, in his 
12th Sat. says, 

" qn'il est midi sonn6 
£t qo'au logis du roi tout le monde a din6." 

Mem. torn. 21, p. 436. 

" The oourt used to take the water from the 
stairs at Whitehall Palace, in summer evenings, 
when the heat and dust prevented their walking 
in the Park. An infinite number of open boats, 
filled with the court and city beauties, attended 
the barges in which were the roynl family; 
collations, music, and fireworks completed the 
scene."— Grammoht's Mem. vol. 1, p. 203. 



His banquets, which " even in the midst of 
London surpassed the king's oollatioBS," came 
from Paris,— like his clothes.— Ibid. p. 203. 



" CoACHBs with glasses were then a late in- 
vention. The ladies were afraid of being shut 
up in them. They greatly preferred the plea- 
sure of shewing almost their whole persons to 
the convenience of modem coaches. That 
which was made for the king not being remark- 
able for its elegance, Grammont was of opinion 
that something might be invented which should 
partake of the ancient fashion, and yet prove 
preferable to the modem. He sent to Paris, 
and presented Charles with the most magnifi- 
cent caliche that had ever been seen. The 
price which he had fixed to give was one thou- 
sand tve hundred loius, but it cost two thou- 
sand." — Ibid. p. 207. See Aitzema. 

^* Ton were as sure to see a guitar on a lady's 
toQet, as rouge and patches."— Ibid. vd. 2, p. 40. 

An Italian musician, of whom Charles was 
proud, had brought this UMtmineiit into fitthioii. 



On one side of the walk at Tunbridge " the 
market was kept, and as it is the custom here 
for every person to buy their own provisions, 
care is taken that nothing ofl*ensive appears on 
the stalls." — Ibid. vol. 2, p. 209. 

Rules for drinking these waters, which' must 
have made Tunbridge the happiest place in the 
world. — Harl. Mis, vol. 9, p. 185. 



" As soon as evening comes, every one quits 
his little palace to assemble on the bowling 
green, where in the open air, they choose a 
turf sof^r and smoother than the finest carpet 
in the world."— Ibid. 



** The game of bowls, which in France is the 
pastime of mechanics and servants only, is quite 
the contrary in England, where it is the exer- 
cise of gentlemen, and requires both art and 
address. The places where it is practised are 
charming delicioas walks, called bowling-greens, 
which are little square grass plots, where the 
turf is almost as smooth and level as the cloth 
of a billiard table. As soon as the heat of the 
day is over, all the company assemble there. 
They play deep, and spectators are at liberty 
to make what bets they please." — Ibid. vol. 2, 
p. 269. 



^* Mead was in those days commonly sold at 
inns." — Ibid. p. 270. 

" Op all the diversions of the -dhase, Charles 
liked none but hawking, because it is the most 
convenient for the ladies." — ^Ibid. p. 280. 

LoDowicK RowzEE, iu his treatise upon the 
Queen's Wills, implies that yellow tifiany was 
worn, I think. Speaking of brimstone, he says, 
'* never so b'ttle of it, burning upon a few coals, 
when our women diy their tiflanies, filleth a 
whde room with the strong scent of it." — 
Harl. Jftt. vol. 7, p. 451. 

Or was it not to take out stains ? 



"Hares are grown infamous, and banished 
from most tables undeservedly, out of a conceit 
that they are melancholy meat." — ^Lodowick 
RowzEE. Harl. Mit. vol. 7, p. 465-6. 

See his reasons for controverting this opinion. 



The journalists of the Orand I>uke Cosmo's 
travels, describing Plymouth, say, "the build- 
ings are antique, according to the English 
fashion, lofty and narrow, with pointed roofs; 
and the fironts may be seen thrdugh, owing to 
the magnitude of the glass windows in each of 
the difierent stories." — P. 124. 



A. QAB.m« ^ "Loi^ '^wJiftJO^ ^\ y:\sb&35». %>.. 
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George, is deaoribed in this volume as " very 
different from the common style of English gar- 
dens : these are osoallj walks of sand, made 
perfectly level, by rolling them with a stone 
cylinder, through the axis of which a lever of 
iron is passed, whose ends being brought for- 
ward and united together in form of a triangle, 
serve to move it backwards or forwards ; and 
between the walks are smooth grass plats, cov- 
ered with the greenest turf, without any other 
ornament. This of my Lord Paulet is a meadow 
divided into several compartments of brickwork, 
which are filled with flowers.''^P. 141. 



" Thsee were several species of aquatic birds 
on the canal in St. James's Park." — ^Ibid, p. 168. 

" Wb went to see the New Exchange, which 
is not far from the place of the Common G^- 
den (Convent Garden) in the great street called 
the Strand. The building has a finfade of stone, 
built after the Gothic style, which has lost its 
color firom age, and is become blackish. It 
contains two long and double galleries, one 
above the other, in which are distributed in sev- 
eral rows great numbers of very rich shops, of 
drapers and mercers, filled with goods of every 
kind, and with manufactures of the most beau- 
tiful description. These are for the most part 
under the care of well dressed women, who are 
busily employed in work, although many are 
served by young men called apprentices." — 
Ibid. p. 296. 

" Thx government of the city finds it neces- 
sary by a particular provision, to oblige the 
heads of the hoi^ses in every street to keep on 
foot a certain number of men armed with spears, 
at the head of the street, by way of preventing 
the insolence of the apprentices on the days in 
which freedom ia allowed them." — Ibid. p. 296. 

The dancing schools of the metropolis " fre- 
quented both by unnuirried and married ladies, 
who are instructed by the master, and practise 
with much gracefulness and agility various 
dances after the English fashion." — ^Ibid. p. 314. 

The prize fighters were armed with a round 
shield and a sword not sharpened, fighting with 
the edge, not with the point. — ^Ibid. p. 316. 

Archbishop of Cantekbuet. *^ A private 
boat of a noble shape, and ornamented with the 
ensign of his dignity, is always on the river, in 
which he can at any moment cross over to White- 
haU."— Ibid. p. 320. 

Charles II. supt with Cosmo, the evening 
before the Grand Duke's departure. '^ To the 
service of fruit succeeded a most excellent course 
of confectionary, both those of Portugal and oth- 
er countries famous for the choiceness of their 
sweetmeats. But scarcely was it set upon the 
table when the whole was carried off and plun- 
dered by the people who came to see the 8\)ec- 



tacle of the entertainment : nor was the presoKO 
of the king sufficient to restrain them from the 
pillage of those very delicate viands; mack lea 
his majesty's soldiers, armed with carabines, 
who guarded the entrance of the saloon to pre- 
vent all ingress into the inside, lest the confine- 
ment and too great heat should prove annojing, 
so that his majesty, to avoid the crowd, wts 
obliged to rise from table, and retire to his high- 
ness's apartment" — ^Ibid. p. 378. 

The English women, " when they attend it 
the discourses of their preachers, write down bb 
abridgement of what they say, having in their 
letters abbreviations which facilitate to them, 
and to the men also (thanks to their nstonJ 
quickness and the acuteness of their genio«). 
the power of doing this with rapidity." — ^Ibii 
p. 400. 



A SORT of beer in London, " made with the 
body of a capon, which is left to grow putrid 
along with the nialt." What can ^ meant bf 
this?* 



Enoush noblemen " do not in general keep 
French cooks ; their tables in oonseqnesce. 
though distinguished by abundance, are deficient 
in quality, and in that exquisiteness of relish 
which renders the French dishes grateful to the 
palate. This is particularly the case with their 
pastry, which is grossly made, with a greit 
quantity of spices, and badly baked. There is 
also a great want of that neatness and geotilitT 
which is practised in Italy, for on the English 
tables there are no forks nor vessels to supplr 
water for the hands, which are washed in t 
basin fiill of water that serves for all the oocn- 
pany : or perhaps at the conclusion of dinner 
they dip the end of the napkin into the beaker 
which is set before each of the guests, filled 
vrith water, and with this they clean their teeth 
and wash their hands." — Ibid. p. 464. 

Extortion and cruelty in the prisons. — Son- 
erf' TVodf, vol. 7, p. 533. 

Cosmo, while in England, "had plenty of all 
the portable rarities for food and drink Italy had 
to afford." — Reresbt's Memoin, p, 15. 

1667. Midnight funerals. " When I think 
to ease myself at night by sleep, as last night 
about eleven or twelve o'clock, at a solemn 
funeral, the bells set out. That men shouki be 
such owls to keep five thousand people awake, 
vrith ringing a peal to him that does not bear 
it I" — Shadwsll's Sullen Loven. 



Kissing was the oommon salutation among 
men, as now on the continent. This appears b; 
all the comedies of that age. 

" I had as leave stand among the rabble to 
see a jack-pudding eat a custard as trouble my; 

^ lEotMi-^cnvvi can elucidate this Query.— J. W. W. 
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self to see a play*'' — Shadwell^s Sullen Lov' 



Four shillings the price of admittance to the 
boxes.-— Ibid. 



^' Hb asked me to be his second, whieh I ooald 
not in honour refose. 

** EmiHa. Granting that barbarous custom of 
daels, can anything be so ridiculous as to vent- 
ure your life for another man^s quarrel, right or 
wrong ?'— Ibid. 



'^ Hebe's a peruke, no flax in the world can 
be "whiter. How delicately it appears by this 
eokvured hanging I and let me advise you, ever 
^rhile you live, if you have a fiedr peruke, get 
by a green or some dark-coloured hanging or 
curtain, if there be one in the room. Oh, it sets 

tt off admirably." — Shadwell's UumowritU. 

ii III* I 

" Be sure if your eyebrows be not black, to 
black 'em soundly. Ah, your bUck-eyebrow 
is your fashionable eyebrow. I hate rogues 
that wear eyebrows that are out of fashion.'' — 
Ibid. 



X4 



Must I stay till by the strength of Terse 
claret you have wet yourself into courage ?" — 
Ibid. 

This I suppose means Herct claret—claret 
drawn from the cask. The scene is a tavern* 



'* A FELLOW that never wore a noble and po- 
lite garniture, or a white perriwig ; one that 
bas not a bit of interest at Chatolinij or ever ate 
a ^ood fricacy, sup, or ragoust in his liie !" — 
Ibid. 



" Qua young fellows imitate the French. 
Their summer-fashion of going open-breasted 
came to us at Michaelmas, and we wore it all 
winter-, and their winter-fashion of buttoning 
close their strait long-waisted coats, that made 
them look like monkies, came not to us till March, 
and our coxcombs wore it all summer." — Ibid. 
Virtttomt. 



IM 



I HAVE choice good gloves. Amber, Orange- 
ry, Oenoa, Romane, Frangifiand, Nercty, Tube- 
rose, Gessimine and Marshal ; all manner of tires 
for the head, locks, tours, frowzes, and so forth ; 
all manner of washes, almond water and mer- 
cury vniter for the complexion ; the best Peter 
and Spanish paper that ever came over; the 
best pomatums of Europe, but one rare one, 
made of a lamb's caul and May dew. Also, all 
manner of confections of mercury and hog's bones 
to preserve present and to restore lost beauty." 



Shabwell's Clodpate calls London "that 
Qlaoe of sin and sea coal." 



^ ^M a ahame that a oompaay of yoong 



well-faced fellows, that have no sense beyond 
peruques and pantaloons, should be the only 
men with the kidies." — Shadwell's Eptom 
WelU, 



''Has the fellow that cries old clothes re- 
deemed the new velvet coat, which I believe he 
stole? Or the oyster woman her red petty- 
coat with silver lace on't ? Has the W hetstone 
whore redeemed her mantoplice (?) and her silk 
dyed pettycoat with gold and silver lace ?" — 
Ibid. Miser, 



" She persuaded him to play with hazard at 
backgammon, and he has already lost his Ed- 
ward shillings that he kept for shovel board, 
and was pulling out broad pieces that have not 
seen the sun these many years, when I came 



aviray 



•Ibid. 



** I AM your Uncle." 

Sir J^m. " Yes, my fatber^s younger brother. 
What a murrain do we keep you for, but to 
have an eye over our dogs and hawks, to drink 
ale with the tenants (when they come with rent 
or presents) in Black Jacks, at the upper end of 
a brown shuffle-board table in the hall? to sit 
at the lower end of the board at meals, rise, 
make a leg, and take away your plate at second 
course." — Ibid. Lanauhire Witches, 



**HuGE Leicestershire peate'/ed sheep, as 
rank as old he goats." This was before turnips 
or potatoes had been introduced to feed them. 
In the same scene the following are mentioned 
as dainties, '* fawns out of their dams' bellies ript, 
gelt goats, bruised venison, sucking rabbits, 
shoulders of venison in the kell (?) with blood, 
young rooks, and new-hatched martins." — Ibid. 
Woman Captain. 

" Break those windows, 'tis Normandy gUiss." 
—Ibid. 



" I USE thee not as other noblemen do their 
pages, who let gentlemen's sons ride at the tails 
of their coaches, crowded with rascally footmen : 
'tis a French mode. They used formerly to 
give 'em the same education with their sons, 
which made their fortunes ; and 'twas a prefer- 
ment then (or a gentleman's younger son. Now 
they are bred to box and dice, and cheat with 
the footmen : after they're out of livery perhaps 
they turn to the recreation of the highway ; or 
the top of their fortune is to take up in some 
troop, and there's an end of 'em." — ^Ibid. Bury 
Fair. 



The perfumer at the fair ofibrs for sale, 
^' pulvilios, sweet bags, perfumed boxes for yotir 
hoods and gloves, all sorts of sweets for your 
Hnen, Portugal sweets to bum in your cham- 
ber."— Ibid. 



The shawm, and \MxAox^i&«oiUL<aG^ 
menu qC OQUAtrf laxaA&w— >'^^^. 
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*' I KNEW the Hectors, and before them the 
Mans, and the Tityre Tiu. Thej were brave 
CbUowi indeed. In those daji a man ooald not 
go from the Roee Tavern to the Piazza onoe, 
bat he most venture his life twice/' — Ibid. 
Scowren. 



but when God was spoken to, it w« fit to tiri 
from the people/' — ^Bp. Sfakkow's 
p. 3Q. 



SNAU^wATKa was prepared bj aceonplished 
housewives.— Ibid. 



Eight — the sapper hoar.— ^Ibid. 

Thk tea table— ** is ready for the women, 
and men that live like women. Your fine-bred 
men of England as they call 'em are all tamed 
women." — Ibid. Tk* Stock Jobben. 



Dbdicatino the Woman Captain to Lord 
Ogle, the Marquess of Newcastle's mm^ Shad- 
well says, *^ one virtue of your lordship's I am 
too much pleased with not to mention, which is, 
that in this age, when learning is grown con- 
temptible to those who ought roost to advance 
it, aiad Oreek and Latin sense is despised, and 
French and English nonsense applauded ; when 
the ancient nobility and gentry of England, who 
not long since were fainous for their learning, 
have now sent into the world a certain kind of 
spurious brood of illiterate and degenerous youth, 
your lordship dares love books, and labours to 
have learning." 

CoLLKx»oK, the Protestant Joiner, upon his 
trial said, ^' there is scarce a carpenter or a 
joiner in London but hath pistoLs when he rides, 
—scarce a poulterer in London but hath pistob." 
This in reply when it was urged against him, 
that he came to Oxford *'in an equipage not 
suited to his profession (for you see he was by 
trade a carpenter or joiner), but armed on horse- 
back vrith a case of pistols, things that do not 
become such men to travel with." — State JHaUy 
vol. 8, p. 196. 

Hz had also a suit of armour made of silk to 
wear under a coat, *' it was silk-armour only for 
the thrust of a svrord," he said. — ^Ibid. p. 649. 

Its use for a sword I do not understand ] a 
better defence it vrould be against a pistol, or a 
musket ball. See the anecdote of Major Read 
in Nsale's Travelt. 



By a passage in Parker's Reproof to the 
Reheartal Tranepoeedy^ p. 499, it seems as if 
Charles's attempt to introdoeo a new costume 
had been represented by the malcontents as 
tyrannical and dangerous. 

'^ In many parish churches of late, the read- 
ing-pew had one desk for the Bible looking to- 
wards the people to the body of the church; 
another for the Prayer Book looking toward the 
east, or upper end of the chancel. And very 
reasonable was this usage ; for when the people 
were spoken to, it was fit to look towax^XllEAii^V 



" AoK, which natarallj and unavoidiUy ii 
but one remove from death, and coDseqantly 
should have nothing about it hut whst loob 
like a decent preparatioa for il, scarce ever 
appears of late days but is the Ugh mode, ik 
flaunting garb, Mad ntmoot gaadery cf joolb; 
with clothes as ridionlouslj and as much is the 
fashion, as the peraou that ^irears them is andlj 
grown out of it. The eldest equal the joao^ 
in the vanity of their drees ; and no olhv nsfoe 
can be given of it, bat timt they equil, if nM 
surpass them in the vanity of their desires. So 
that those who by the majeaty , and as I msy w 
say, the prerogative of their age, sboold erea | 
frovra youth into sobriety and better mnsen, 
aro aow striving all thej can to imitatfl ad 
strike in with them, and to be really firioos, 
that they may be thought to be joomgJ''' — Sotxr 
vol. 2, p. 50. 

Eastrr a gala season. — ^Ibid. toI. 2, p. 89. 

It seems to have been a tavern exploit to 
swallow a firog in a glass of wine. — Bainxvouo 
and Urahia, book &, p. 92. 

SoiTTH complains that the clerical habit vis 
^'neglected by such in orders as Irsqoeodj 
travel the road clothed Uke farmers or graaen, 
to the unspeakable shame and scandal of ikdr 
professMMi." — Ibid. voL 4, p. 192. 

** A Friday k>ok and a Lenten laoe."— Ibid, 
vol. 4, p. 273. See the passage, whereby it 
appears that Friday was kept c» a fast till sap- 
per time by certain of the sanctified. See abo 
vol. 6, pp. 217-^ 

"Ip we take a list of the iDoat reaofwaed 
philosophers in former ages, and the most aBi. 
nent divines in the latter, we shall find that tkr 
were, for the most part, of mechanic, mean sad 
plebeian parentage. Upon this sooee also there 
came to be so many free schools euad eadoved 
places for learning ; because those are most apt 
to send their children to study, who being poor 
and low, ara not able to mikiwi^n ihem ia it" 
— South, vol. fi, p. 321. 

Thkrb wero smoking-places at Tnohridge 
Wells, that the ladies might not be oOended widi 
the smell of tobacco in the wedks. — Tmmkridgi' 
aHoy by Mr. Pktsr Causton, merchant Stttt 
Poetm, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 204. 



Thb partridge it seems was sold in the msr- 
ket there, and swans and peacocks, both vhidi 
birds he says wero but in small esteem. — Ibii 
p. 206. 



A Form upon the lamps in London, here csDed 
iQub WW V^\)&a.— Ibid. 9. 243. See pp. 244-^ 
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**It is looked upon by some as a piece of 
gentility and height of spirit, to stab and wound, 
especially if they are assured that the injured 
person will not resist, and so secure them the rep* 
Qtation of generosity, without the danger of be- 
traying their cowardice." — South, vol. 7, p. 8. 

South calls the theatres '* those spiritual pest 
houses, where soaroe any thing is to be heard 
or seen, but what tends to the corruption of 
good manners; and from whence not one of a 
thousand returns, bat infected with the love of 
Tice, or at least with the hatred of it very much 
abated from what it was before. And that I 
assure you is no inconsiderable point gained by 
the tempter; as those who have any experience 
of their own hearts sufficiently know. He who 
has no mind to trade with the devil, should be 
so wise as to keep away from his shop."-— Vol. 
7, p. 167. 



Fashion for Indian goods.— 5<a/e Poemt, vol. 
4, pp. 425, 427. The law for burying in woollen 
past in consequence of the ilMhion, to satisfy the 
clothiers and wool-growers. 

Hacuisy coaches restrained from kirin|^ and 
driving on the Sabbath. — Gibson's CotUx, vol. 1, 
240. 

Repealed in part, 1693, when one hundred 
and seventy-five were to be licensed for Sundays, 
ao as the whole number of seven kondred might 
be employed successively. 

. " The gentlemen in private meetings which 
A. W. frequented, played three, four, and five 
parts with viols, as treble, tenor, counter tenor, 
and bass, with an organ, virginal, or harpsicon 
joined with them ; and they esteemed a violin 
to be an instrument only -belonging to a common 
fiddler, and could not endure that it should come 
among them, for fear of making their meetings 
to be vain and fiddling. But before the restora- 
tion of King Charles II. and especially after, mis 
began to be out of fashion, and only violins used, 
as treble violin, tenor, and bass violin ; and the 
king according to the French mode, would have 
twenty-four violins playing before him while he 
vras at meals, as being more airy and brisk than 
viols." — Life of Anthony Wood, p. 97. 

" A. Wood and his mother made a wedding 
▼isit to Dr. Ralph Bathurst who had married a 
kinswoman of theirs. They had before sent in 
sack, claret, cake, and sugar, to welcome the 
said married couple, when Bathurst brought 
home his wife from Oxford." — Ibid. p. 194. 

" Paid to the collectors of the pole money of 
the parish of St. John Baptist, wherein he lived 
1 li. as a gentleman, and It. for his head, to- 
wards the carrying on the war between the En- 
glish and the Dutch at sea." 1 666. — Ibid. p. 201 . 

FiasT flying ooach from Oxford to London in 
thirteen hours. 1669. — Ibid. p. 218. 



Prici of provisions as fixed by authclrity 
Oxford, 1680, and wines, 1667. — Ibid. p. 30. 

"Thosx who work in perspective, will so 
paint a room, that the light entering only 
through some little hole, you shall perceive 
beautiful and perfect figures and shapes; but 
if you open the windows and let in a full b'gbt, 
at most you shall see but some imperfect lines 
and shadows." — J. Tatlor, vol. iii. p. 425. 

In the Prefieuse to the matchless Orinda's 
Poems (the genuine edition 1669), it is said 
among other things to her praise, that her let- 
ters were written in a very fieiir hand and perfect 
orthography." 

1673. Waller said in the House of Com- 
mons, *^ 40t. a year, when be was a boy, was a 
good servant's wages ; now in Buckinghamshire 
8/. a year, and are forced to send thirty miles 
for reapers and fellers of wood. We labour 
under a paucity of people certainly." 

In this speech he says *'we have peopled 
Ireland with one hundred thousand souls :" as 
if this had been done since the restoration.-— 
Pari. Hist. vol. 4, p. 679. 



1673. Expense at elections occasioned by 
candidates coming from another country. — ^Ibid. 
p. 658. 

" Formerly (says Waller) the neighbour- 
hood desired him to serve ; there was a dinner, 
and so an end : but now it is a kind of an empire. 
Some hundred years ago some boroughs sent 
not ; they could get none to serve ; but now it 
is in fashion and a fine thing, they are revived." 

1673. " This building (says Serjeant Mat- 
nard) is the ruin of the gentry, and ruin of re- 
ligion, having so many thousand people vrithout 
churches to go to. The enlarging of London 
makes it filled with lacqueys and pages. "-^Ibid. 
p. 659. Vide p. 676 also. 

1673. Mr. Garroway. "It is worth the 
honour of the House to have these immense 
buildings suppressed. The country wants ten- 
ants; and here are four hundred soldiers that 
keep alehouses, and take them of the brewers ; 
and now they are come to be Pmtorian guards. 
That churches have not been proportionable to 
houses, has occasioned the growth of popery 
and atheism, and. put true religion out of the 
land. The city of London would not admit 
rare artists, as painters and carvers, into free- 
dom ; and it is their own fault that they have 
driven trade out of London into this end of the 
town, and filled the great houses with shops." 
—Ibid. p. 660. 

1673. In the debates upon the introduction 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, it was said that 
'' several had been sent to Tangiers and the l«- 
\andsy f^uQe xii't Vx'a^^ e,MSA Vok.? — ^\\. "^^ ^^\ . 
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1675. Waller. " The relief of the poor rains 
the nation. By the late Act they are hunted 
like foxes oat of parishes, and whither mast they 
go but where there are houses? (meaning to 
London.) We shall shortly have no lands to 
live upon, the charge of many parishes in the 
country is so great." — Ibid. p. 679. 

Sawter. "The Act for settlement of the 
poor does indeed thrust all people out of the 
country to London. This biU (for restraint of 
buildings) remedies the matter. By this increase 
of building, m a while the people will come into 
such disorder as to destroy the buildings them- 
selves." 

Child. " Sixty years' experience has made it 
evident, in fact, that rents have increased the 
more for building houses. London has more 
inhabitants than before the fire." — ^Ibid. 



1675. Lord Keeper Finch. "Would you 
restrain the excess of those new buildings which 
begin to swarm with inhabitants unknown? 
Your petitions of this kind will be grateful to 
the king."— Ibid. p. 742-3. 
' More upon this excess of building.-— Ibid. p. 
676. 



1675. Sir John Holland. "The trath is, 
the prodigal and excessive way of living now 
was unkndwn to our forefathers, who kept hos- 
pitality. It is a leprosy that has almost over- 
spread the nation." — Ibid. p. 747. 

1676. "The country is almost depopulated 
for want of employment, and the peo];^e will 
follow employment. Want of people has forced 
the farmer to thresh himself. Ho cannot keep 
servants, corn is so cheap ; and when it is got, 
there is nobody to eat it j and yet when we reap 
it, there is It. 6d. or 2«. a day for workmen, so 
few are there to be got." — Col. Birch. ParL 
Sitt, vol. 4, p. 835. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. 1676-7. "We have 
great 'reason in these cases (disputes in parlia- 
ment) to give grains of allowance to one another. 
In ancient times but a few persons spoke in the 
House, and their speeches were reaidy penned. 
Their powder and shot was ready made up in 
cartridges, ready cut and dried, and a man had 
then time to think : but now we speak on a 
sadden, and therefore 'would have some grains 
4>f allowance given." — Ibid. p. 841. 

1676-7. Sir George Dowrino believes that 
" for French linen there goes about <£500,000 
j>er annum, besides other linen."-^Ibid. 836. 



Sir George Mackenzie, writing at the com- 
rmencement of this reign, says, that " when opu- 
Jent or great persons undertake public employ- 
ments, the very rabble have so much prudence 
AS to t^ndemn these for madmen." — Euayi, 
p. 96. 



" Mr. Prnnicott has shciwii me a most eo- 
rious and delightful picture. It is Rose the Yfffwi 
gardener presenting the first pine apple jvaei 
in England to Charles II. They are in a garden, 
with a view of a good private bouse, soeh as 
there are several at Sunbury and about Lomka. 
It is by far the best likeness of the king I erer 
saw ; the countenance cheerful, good-humoured, 
and very sensible. He is in brown, lined vidi 
orange, and many black ribands, a large flapped 
hat, dark wig, not tied up, nor yet bushy, a paist 
cravat, no waistcoat, and a tasselled handker- 
chief hanging from a low pocket. The whole 
is of the smaller landscape size, and extremflj 
well coloured with perfect harmony. It was a 
legacy from Loudon, grandson of him who was 
partner unto Wise."-— Hor. Walpole's Lettert^ 
vol. 4, p. 206. 

*^ A FOOL filled a whole wallet and a piUtm- 
bear top full of flies — ?" — Patrick's Paramo/ 
tht Pilgrim, p. 264. 



''*' So late as in the year 1674, the clergy in 
convocation insisted on a right to tax themsehres, 
and this right was recognized by the commoos. 
At present the clergy have dropt that right, when 
I cannot pretend to say."— Lord Camden. Pari 
Hut. vol. 16, p. 169. 

1666. " The rents of England, it was found, 
had of late years decreased to the amount of 
<£200,000 annually." — ^Leland. Hist, of Ire- 
land, vol. 3, p. 442. Carte'» Ormomd, vol. 2, 
p. 317, quoted. 

After the fire of London, '^30,000 beeves, 
the only riches which Ireland then afibrded, were 
subscribed for relief of the sufferers. But this 
was industriously represented in England as a 
political contrivance to defeat the prohibition of 
Irish cattle." — Leland, vol. 3, p. 446. 



Bttntan speaks of " cracked groats and foor- 
pence-halfpennies that rich men carry in their 
purses, when their gold is in their trunks at 
home." — Orace abounding, Workt, vol. 2, p. 31. 

Was there then an old groat worth 4kd. io 
comparison with the new ? or with those that 
were cracked and perhaps clipt ? 



At great men's funerals " they are sometimes, 
when dead, presented to their friends, by theii 
compleatly wrought images, as lively as by can- 
ning men^s hands they can be, that the remem- 
brance of them may be renewed to their survivors, 
the remembrance of them and their deeds."" 
BurrrAN. Prefatory Epitt. to the Life and Death 
of Mr. Badman. 

Did this custom continue after Cromwell ? 



A MAN at the gallows confessing the course 
of his life, said he " began the trade of a thief 
by stealing of pins and points." — ^Ma. Badman, 
^^. 737, 
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** Rich men will not aoootmt their treasure lies 
Ib erackt groats and fourpenoe-halfpennies, — 
Alas, 'tis not this small and odd money 
We cany in onr pockets for to spend 
Will make ns rich." 

John Buktan. Ebal and Otrixim, p. 852. 

" I AM most free that men should see 
A hole cut through mine ear, 
If others will ascertain me 
They'll hang a jewel there." 
BfmTAif's Priion MtdUatiatUy p. 1665. 



NxiTHEB Cotton nor his friend Viator ate 
breakfast. **My diet," says Cotton, ** is always 
one glass (of ale) so soon as I am dressed, and 
no more till dinner." — Comp. jSngUr, p. 287. 

ViAToa. " I will light a pipe, for that is com- 
monly my breakfast too." — ^Ibtd. p. 292. 
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The tail of a black long-coated cor, such as 
they commonly make mufis of." — Ibid. p. 317. 

'* Aujourd'hut les rois ne permettent pas, 
que les ambassadeurs les voyent souvent, ny 
fwnilidreraent. It n'y a que celui de la Grande 
Bretagne, "qui s'estant accoustnm6 pendant les 
annfes de ses voyagies, a une graade liberty, se 
plaist a se communiquer, et a voir les ambassa- 
deurs sans fa9on et sans contrainte." — Wicqus- 
FORT, p. 23. 

■There was a reason for this of which W. was 
not aware. Charles II. had business with am- 
bassadors, which was not to be known by his 
nearest ministers. 



'* Three is at Auckland a goldsmith's receipt 
for <36lOO, in part payment for the pkte and 
workmanship of the covers of a Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Books — from Bishop Cosin, 1662." 
— SuRTEEs, vol. 1, p. 109. 

'' CoMMOH as the circumstance now is, I be- 
lieve Crewe (1 674) was the first bishop of a noble 
family since the reformation : the second was 
Compton, Bishop of London." — Ibid. p. 115. 

" The last wild wolf was killed in Scotland 
in 1682."— Ibid. vol. 2, p. 172. 



" U dessein de la Soci6t^ Royale a est6 ad- 
mirable, mais par malheur on ne prit point de 
bonnes mesures pour un establissement solide ; 
et le feu Roy, bien loin de la favoriser en qua- 
Bt6 de protecteur, et comme il pouvoit, estant 
lay meme vers6 dans les belles connoissances, 
tacboit plutot de la toumer en ridicule. J'en 
89ay des nouvelles. Sauf ce qu'on doit a la 
memoire des Roys, Charles II. avoit I'esprit 
propre auz grandes choses, et I'inclination por- 
t^e a la bagatelle." — ^Leibnitz. Miicellanea 
LeibnitiafiOj p. 28. 

** Her husband first cried her down at the Cron, 
and then turned her out of his doors." — PUgrimU 
ProgresM, p. 2, (Workt, vol. 2, p. 282.) 



At Oaius's house one is sent '*to lay the cloth 
and the trenchen^ and to set the salt and bread 
in order."— Ibid. p. 294. 

1668. A coach on the way from Bucking- 
hamshire, being robbed by highwaymen, the 
passengers brought an action against the county, 
and recovered damages to the amount of their 
loss. — SwiifEY, Hut, of the Baptists, vol. 2, 
p. 362. 



DiPFERENCE of thc thcatrcs before the rebel- 
lion and after the restoration, and increase of 
immorality there. — Old Plays, vol. 1, Dialogue^ 
p. 148. 



Some plays, in particular the Parson's Wed- 
ding, have been presented all by women, as 
formerly all by men. — Ibid. p. 1 53. 

Gentlemen used to comb their wigs in com- 
pany, and in public places. — Old Play, vol. 11, 
p. 467. 



" Odofrio. What new accident brings you 

hither, Flora? 
" Flora, These tablets vnll inform you, sir. 
'' Diego. These little black books do more dev- 
ils raise 
Than all the figures of the oonjurer— 
This is some missive from the heroine, 
If it end not in fighting, I'll be hanged." 

Adventures of five htmrs. Old Plays, 
vol. 12, pp. 47-8. 



" A sharp-pointed hat, 
Now that you see the gallants all flat-headed, 
Appears not so ridiculous, as a younker 
Without a love intrigue to introduce 
And sparkify them there." 

Lord Diobt. Elvira, Ibid. p. 161. 

Drtden says, "I have observe that in all 
our tragedies the audience cannot forbear laugh- 
ing when the actors are to die : 'tis the most 
comic part of the whole play." — Essay on Dra* 
matte Poesy, p. Iviii. 

He imputes this to bad acting. But I suspect 
it must have been in such tragedies as his own. 

" A FIGURE of the heavenly bodies in their 
several apartments, February 5, half-an-hour 
after three, after noon, from whence you are to 
judge the success of a new play called the Wild 
Gallant." — Prologue, Dryden's Plays, p. 1. 

One whose cloaths are shabby says, ^*the 
best is, my bufi* coat will cover all." — Wild 
QaUant, Ibid. vol. 1, p. 11. 

" Thine upon the sack at Cary House, vrith 
the abricot flavour."— Ibid. p. 16. 

" Bwrr. You are very merry with my ward- 
robe ; but till I am provided of a better^ I am. 
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Tail, " Then will I first sootoh the wheeb of 
it that it mky not ran.''— Ibid. p. 12. 

" I SENT for three dishee of tea for jonr good 
worship, and that wai sixpence more, — ^when 
year worship oame home ill last night, and oom- 
phuned of your worship's head." — ^Ibid. p. 19. 

" Hx has been a great (anatio formerly, and 
now has got a habit of swearing that he may be 
thoaght a cavalier." — Ibid. p. 23. 

"A BOTTLX and parmesan by him."»-Ibid. 
p. 23. 

" I HAvx heard you are as poor as a deci* 
mated Cavalier." — ^Ibid. p. 29. 



" You oannoC read written kandy'^ h said to a 
knight in this comedy. — Ibid. p. 40. 



Tbk taylor 
Ibid. p. 49. 



the nlantoa-maker also. — 



** Thx parson takes them to the side of the 
stage. They turn their baeks to the andience, 
while he mmnbles to them."— Ibid. p. 76. 

Pirate. " Thkeb's a (air change wrought in 
you since yesterday morning ; then yon talked 
of nothing bat repentaooe and amendment of 
life." 

Cajft. ** Faith, I have considered better on't. 
For conversing a whole day together with hon- 
est men, I foand 'em all so poor and beggarly, 
that a civil person woald be ashamed to be seen 
with 'em."— Ibid. RiwU Ladiet, p. 153. 

" Thx theatres are not large enoagh now-a- 
dajTS to receive oar loose gallants, male and fe- 
male, bat whole fiekb and parks are thronged 
with their concoarse, where they make a mas- 
ter of their gay clothes." — Bishop Hagkxt, 
iSermons, p. 334. 

** Hx stands ap for the old Elizabeth way in 
all things." — Detden, Sir Martin Mar^all. 



'*I CAMx op, as we eoantry gentlewomen 
ose, at an Easter Term, to the destraction of 
tarts and cheesecakes, to see a new play, buy a 
new gown, take a tarn in the park, and so 
down again to sleep with my forefathers."-^ 
Ibid. p. 95. 



'*SuRE 'tis some silenced minister. He 
grows so (at he cannot speak." — ^Ibid. p. 111. 

^^Thk city's great concern in this case or 
question of honour and arms. Whether appren- 
ticeship eztinguisheth gentry? discoursed; with 
a clear refutation of the pernicious error that it 
doth. 1674. 

*^ The motto is Lament. Jer. c. 3. fionom 
est viro, cum importaverit jogom ab adoleeoen- 
ti&sdL 



** John Phflipott tke herald m the aaAsr of 
this book. A. Wood says it was wristss to 
prove that gentry doch noi abate with apfsts- 
ticeship, but only sleepeth daring the time of 
their indentures, and awaketh again when tbej 
are expired."— -Censiira LiterariOf voL 1, p. 268. 



Jame0 tlje Second. 

*^ Buttons of gold and silk, large enoagh 
for a wedding coat, 1 Jao. 2. Since worn oo 
the waistcoat of a child of five years oki ; sooh 
the foolish instability of our temper." — Mm. 
J%on9b. p. 43. 

Sauc of prisoners for the plantations, at Bm- 
tol ;— pot an end to by Jeffiries. — Li/e of Lord 
Keeper Jicrth^ vol. 2, p. 1 1 1 

'* When the news of the Qoeen's being with 
child came to Carlisle, the Papists, being grsst- 
ly overjoyed thereat, made bonfires in the mar- 
ket-plaoe, and in a public exalted and triaai(rii> 
ant manner, drank healths to the yoang priaoe; 
and I being a spectator, with many other yoeng 
men of the town, the officers called sevcnl of 
us to drink the health with them ; and then I 
took occasion to ask one of the caplaint how 
they knew the child would be a prince ? might 
it not happen to be a princess ? ' No,' repbed 
he, * sir, ^lat cannot be, for this child comes bjr 
the prayers of the church : the church hss 
prayed for a prince, and it can be no other- 
wise.' And when the news came of his birth, 
they made another great fire in the same place; 
where they drank wine, till what with that and 
the transport of the news, they were exceed- 
ingly distracted, — throwing their hats into the 
fire at one health, their coats at the next, their 
waistcoats at a third, and so on to their shoes; 
and some of them threw in their shirts, and 
then ran about naked like madmen." — ^Tbobas 
Stoxt's /oMTfio/, p. 7. 

LsTTKKs are among the objects proposed for 
taxation in the tract entitled England Waits. — 
SoMxas's SVoctf, vol. 9, p. 219. 

Lamps proposed in the same tract. — ^Ib. p. 334. 

1685. "Okntlxkxh were now in a most 
unprecedented manner assaulted in the very 
streets ; one had a powder throvm into his eyes 
which deprived him of sight ; another had his 
throat cut by two men, though neither of these 
gentlemen had given the least visible provoca- 
tion or offence to the aggressors." — Rerefty^t 
Mem. p. 226. 



*' JxFrxiKs, then Lord Chancellor* the Lord 
Treasurer, and others, in a furious debauch at 
Mr. Alderman Duncomb's, stript to their shirts 
and were only by accident prevented from getting, 
in that condition, on a sign-post to dnnk the 
^kin^'s health."— Ibid. p. 231. 
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It is firom the oommon fiuhion of keqting 
swift-footed servants in his dayn that John Ban- 
yan takes his title of the Heavenly FooUnan, or 
a description of the man that gets to heaven, 
together with the way he runs in ; the marks 
he goes by ; also some directions how to nm 
so as to obtain. 



tDUliam tl)e Sljirft. 

Johnson said **in the last age when my 
mother lived in London, there were two sets of 
people, those who gave the wall, and those who 
took it, the peaceable and the quarrelsome. 
When I returned to Litchfield 1737, after having 
been in London, my mother asked me whether 
I was one of those who gave the wall, or those 
who took it. Now, it is fixed that every man 
keeps to the right ; or if one is taking the wall, 
another yields it, and it is never a dispute." — 
BoswxLL, vol. 1, p. 63. 

Bishop Kbn used to sing a morning hymn to 
bis lute every day before he put on his clothes. 
Hawkins' Life of Bp. Ken^ quoted by Boswell, 
yd. 3, p. 137. 

** Hb acquired a very small but legible hand 
(for oommon-plaoing) ; for where oontraoting is 
the main business, it is not well to write, as the 
fashion now is, uncial, or semi-uncial letters, to 
look like pigs' ribs." — Lift of Lord Keeper 
Northj voL 1, p. 20. 

Edward Barlow, whose true name was 
Booth, bom near Warrington, and ordained in 
the English College at Lisbon. He took the 
name of Barlow from his godfather Ambrose 
Barlow, a Benedictine, who sufiered at Lanoas- 
ter for his religion. He has often, says Dodd, 
told me, ** that at his first perusing of Euclid, 
that author was as easy to hkn. as a newspaper." 
His name and fame are perpetuated for being 
the inventor of the pendulum viratobes ; but 
according to the usual fate of meet projectors, 
-while others were great gainers by his inge- 
nuity, Mr. Barlow had never been considered 
on that occasion, had not Mr. Thompson (acci- 
dentally made acquainted vrith the inventor's 
name) made him a present of 200/. 

He published a treatise of the origin of springs, 
wind, and the flux and reflux of the sea, 8vo. 
1714. And died about two years afterwards 
nearly eighty-one years of age. — ^Dodd, vol. 3, 
p. 380. 

Ths quintain still in use at weddings in some 
Oxfordshire villages ; derived as it appears firora 
the Romans. — ^Kbnnxtt's Paroek, Antiq, vol. 
1, p. 25. Plott's Oxf, quoted. 

KxNTCETT says of the prints in his Parochial 
Antiquities. *^ I am glad you like the seat of 
Mr. Coker. Some other seats of Sir Wm. 
Glynne, Sir John Aubrey, Dr. South, &o. are 



to be soon finished at their own respective charge, 
two guineas each table." They were folio 
pktes, and very full ones. 

" Ths booths in fairs were commonly drest 
with ivy leaves, as a token of wine there soki, 
the ivy being sacred to Bacchus ; so was the 
tavern bush, or frame of wood, drest round with 
ivy, forty years since, though now left off* for 
tuns or barrels hung in the middle of it. This 
custom gave birth to the present practice of 
putting out a green bush at the door of those 
private houses which sell drink during the fair ; 
and perhaps this is all the meaning of hanging 
out the broom when the wife is absent, and the 
husband left at liberty to entertain lus friends.'* 
-^Kbhnbtt's Qlmtary. 

" What can be said t6 justify or excuse the 
corrupt practise of baptizing the children of the 
poor at church, and of the rich at home ? 

** The author of this case has * long laid to 
heart their too oommon practise of admitting 
schismaticks to be sureties in baptiBm, nay and 
schismatioks whom they often know to be such, ^ 
and who sometimes happen to be schismaticks 
of opposite sects and sorts. They are the 
private christenings which are one great causa 
of these irregularities. I have been told of one 
in which one of the godfathers was a dissenter, 
the other a papist, and the godraodier of the 
Church of England. I have heard of others in 
which, for the sake of dissenting sureties the 
sign of the cross hath been omitted ; and of 
imother, in which a person of a communion 
which cannot well be imagined, stood godfather 
for a child. But besides the common use of 
private christenings, which is one occasion of 
this scandalous practise, there is another cause 
of the growth of it ; and that is the corrupt 
custom of making presents to midwives and 
nurses, which makes godfathers and godmothers 
of our communion so difficult to be procured. 
When this ill custom first came in I cannot see ; 
but I am sure it is now grown to such excess, 
that it deserves censure, as well as private 
baptism, which truly deserves to be chastised 
with the episcopal rod. It is to be hoped that 
when the eouvocation meets, something will be 
done by vray of censure, to pot a stop to both 
these practices, which have already been the 
occasions of profaning the holy ministration of 
baptism, and brought such a scandal upon our 
churoh.' 

" The former practice is so much in use, that 
a stranger who lived some months in a pop- 
ulous parish without seeing a public christening, 
asked if childron were baptized in the Church 
of England ? 

*'The latter practice is come to such an 
height, that modest parents of the Churoh of 
England are ofWn distressed to find such of 
their own communion, as ara willing to be 
suroties for their children, at the expense of the 
gifts which aro expected u\nvi t^om^ ^«5s»ss«sq&^ 
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at iQoh expense before.'^ — Cote of Sttrttia in 
Bt^timn, 1701, said to be by Leslix. 

A 8CHBMX was taggested to William for 
taking the property of the choroh, and allowbg 
the clergy yearly stipends. ** It was drawn np 
by a very learned man, a lawyer, who seems to 
have been patronixed by some persons of rank.^ 
The MSS, were in the hands of a friend of 
Thomas Hollis, who with kindred hatred of the 
chorch approves the scheme.— Jfemotr of T. 
HoUu, p. 165. 

It most have been during this reign that 
" there was dog up (not far from Leeds) a statue 
to the foil proportion of a Roman officer, with 
a large inscription, both which perished by the 
worse than brutish ignorance and oovetonsness 
of the labourers, who in a soperstitions conceit 
bound wyths or wreaths of straw aboot the poor 
knight, and burnt him, in hopes of finding, by I 
know not what magical apparition in the smoke, 
some hid treasure; and after, in anger at their 
disappointment, broke him to pieces.'' — Tboxxs- 
BT, 159. WkiUker'$ editum. 



1699. *^In May, at Kerton in Lincolnshire, 
the sky seemed to darken north-westward at a 
little distance from the town, as though it had 
been with a shower of hailstones or snow ; but 
when it came near the town it appeared to be 
a prodigious svrarm of flies, which went with 
such a force toward the south-east, that persons 
;were forced to turn their backs of them." One 
of these flies was sent to Thoresby. — Mui. 
Tkont. p. 15. 

'* Thx rural beaus (171 1) are not yet got out 
of the fashion that took place at the time of the 
revolution, but ride about the country in red 
coats and laced hats.'' — Spectator^ No. 119. 

"Thx meanest English plowman studies law, 
And keeps thereby the magistrates in awe : 
Will boldly tell them what they ought to do, 
And sometimes punish their omissions too." 
DxFox's Druebom Englishman. 



A BONO in the State Poems (vol. 3, p. 336) 
^ows plainly that the sash windows were not 
hung in those days, but required propping when 
open. William had like to have been Imocked 
on the head by one. 

The windows at Mr. Shandy's must have been 
of this kind, — as were most of the windows in 
this house when we came to it. — ^Kxswicx, 1 824. 

A ciTT feast : 
" The napkins were folded on every plate 
Into castles and boats, and the devil knows 

what. 
Then each tuck'd his napkin np under his chin, 
That his holyday band might be kept very clean ; 
And pinn'd up his sleeves to his elbows, because 
They should not hang down, and be greased in 

the sanoe. 



When done with the fiesh, then they clawed off 

the fish. 
With one hand at mouth, and the other in di^ 
When their stomachs were closed, what their 

bellies denied, 
Each clapt in his pocket to give to his bride, 
With a cheesecake and costard for my little 

Johnny, 
And a handfull of sweetmeats for poor daughter 

Nanny." 

8taU Poenu, vol. 3, pp. 339-40. 

In this same poem it appears that sack was 
still a common vrine. 



Six Gxoxox Mackxnzix extc^ Oxford for 
its bounty toward " the exiled French Protest- 
ants, the fugitive Irish, and the starving clergy 
of your own profession in Scotland." — Dedicar 
tion of kii Moral Hutory of Frugality. 

" RouTixx who had coined for Charles and 
James II. being a Jacobite, made King Will- 
iam's halfpence so that the back part of the head 
represented a sat3rr's face with horns." For 
this he was turned out of his office, and going 
to France was employed in the French mint. — 
London Magazine^ June, 1737, p. 309. 

** Thx first effort of the French refugees was 
our thin black crapes, a manufacture purely 
their own ; and I refer to the memory of people 
conversant in trade, how universally it pleased 
our people ; so that the least quantity of wool 
that ever was heard of in a garment, supplymg 
the room of a suit of cloth, it became a geoerd 
habit, and the ladies of the best quality began 
to appear in a gown and petticoat under 25«. 
till the meanness of the price giving every 
servant an opportunity to be as fine as her mis- 
tress, it grew a little obsolete among the wom- 
en, then the men fell into it." — Bxinsu Mer- 
chant, vol. 2, p. 275. From the Review^ No. 
86. Sat. 30, Dec. 1704. 



" How rare 'tis for a man to light upon a 
company, where as his first salutation, he shall 
not presently have a bottle thrust to his nose." 
— Nokkib's MucellanUt^ p. 162. 

Till the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
fine lace or point, nearly equal to that of Flan- 
ders, and valued at oC30 a yard, was made at 
Blandford. — Stkvxnson's Dokset, p. 26. 



dUxutn Qlntu. 

1704. '*Thx Ladies' Diary" was begun, or 
" The Women's Almanack," containing many 
delightful and entertaining particulars for the 
use and diversion of the Fair Sex. 

See the Preface to this Almanack for the year 
1723, in which disclaiming quackery and prog- 
nostications, the staple commodities of other 
almaAAfik tnakAn^ he aaya that his endeavours 
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to introduce the Fair Sex to the study of math- 
ematics have been rewarded. The Editor had 
thus long carefully concealed his name : but he 
dat^s from Griff juxta Covent. and sent forth 
this year Proposal for a Map of Warwickshire, 
'Which he said would in some measure discover 
him. Accordingly by referring to the " Beau- 
ties of England and Wales," I find that *^ Henry 
Beighton, F.R.S. who resided at Grifi) beg^ a 
survey of the county in 1725, and finished it in 
1729. Mr. B. waa a man of considerable tal- 
ent and of equal industry.". The first date is 
erroneous,— but this was clearly the projector 
and editor of ^*The Ladies* Diary," certainly 
of all publications that ever were projected the 
least likely to have succeeded, and yet it did 
succeed. 



" Booksellers' shops in the provincial towns 
of England were very rare, so that there vras 
not one even in Birmingham, in which town old 
Mr. Jdhnson used to open a shop every market 
day." — BoswsLL, vol. 1, p. 10. 

Mr. Warren was the first estidilished book- 
seller in Birmingham.^Ibtd. p. 43. 

" Bt advice of the celebrated Sir John Floyes, 
then a physician in Litchfield, Johnson's mother 
caried him to London to be touched by Queen 
Anne for the evil. He had a confused, bat 
somehow a sort of solemn recollection, he used 
to say, of a lady in diamonds, and a long black 
hood." — Boswsll, vol. 1, p. 15. See Wm. of 
Malmesimry, p. 284. 

" Hats for women made ^of platted straw, 
were much used some years ago, says Thoresby 
(210). A widow of this town of Leeds, yet 
living (1714), and her partner dealt for about 
0^7000 yearly in straw hats. But as bone 
lace, formerly the chief of the ornaments of the 
British nation, gave way to those from Flanders 
and Venice, so have straw hats to bonnets and 
shades made of wood-plat, imported from beyond 
sea, though made up here. The chief art in the 
former was in making the hatbands ; for which 
this town was, and is yet so noted, that even 
those which were made in distant places were 
and are to this day supplied with them from Bees- 
ton." — Whitaxer's ThoreUnf, p. 210. 

"The ancient British way of using the fa- 
ther's and grandfather's christian name instead 
of the Nomina Gtontilitia, is not yet," says 
Thoresbt, ^* wholly laid aside in these parts 
of England (Yorkshire). A pious and ingenious 
person (my kiaswoman by marriage) lately de- 
ceased at Leeds, was but the second of his 
family who had continued the same surname, 
which had till then been varied as the christian 
name of the father was, though they were 
persons of considerable estates. His grandfa- 
ther Peter, being the son of William, was called 
Peter Williamson ; his father vns called Will- 
iam Peterson, which continued till about 1670, 
when tliey assumed the surname of Peters. In 



the vicarage of Halifax 'tis yet pretty common 
among the lower sort. A friend of mine ask- 
ing the name of a pretty boy that begged relief, 
was answered, it was ^ William a Bills a Toms 
a Luke.' Persons who dwell in the country 
villages of that' spacious vicarage, are almost 
universally denominated from the place of their 
habitation. The gentleman fbrementiooed, en- 
quiring for Henry Cockroft could hear of no 
such person, though he was within two bow- 
shots of the house: till at long run he found 
him under the notion of the ehaumer mon^ as he 
did Wm. Thomas, though not vrithont like diffi- 
culty, under that of the noohoil man. By the by, 
chaumermon is not to be taken for eamerarim^ 
but the inhabiter of the chambered house, which 
probably was a rare matter of old, amongst the 
SylvioolsB in the forest of Hardwick. Of the same 
import is Loftus, or Loft house, the surname' of 
a noble family in Ireland, which was originally 
of this county." — M88, 3%oret6y, p. 143. 

** Besides the cheapness of brick, and the 
rapidity vrith which it is wrought up, the intro- 
duction of deal timber from Prussia and Livonia 
(about this reign) occasioned another step in the 
progress of building. Those who buUt vrith 
oak built upon their own ground, and looked 
forward vrith provident regard to the welfare 
of posterity. But now since the owners of es- 
tates adjoining to great tovnis have devised the 
expedient of improving them by granting build- 
ing leases, the lessees have learned to calculate 
upon the term, and a species of timber has been 
introduced, cheap, manageable, and of short du- 
ration, which will pretty surely prevent the re> 
versioner from enjoying his interest in the building 
without expense. The refinement of insurance, 
unknown to and scarcely needed by our ances- 
tors, provides against the inflammable quality of 
resinous wood; and while waUs, floors, and roofr 
vibrate with every gust of wind, and almost 
every tread of a human foot, the inhabitant, re- 
flecting that frail as his dwelling is, he inhabits 
another tenement which will probably perish 
before it, gladly bestows the sums, which would 
formerly have been applied to purchase stabil- 
ity and duration, on paint, varnish, and stucco. 
What a man vrillingly subtracts from his own 
comforts for the beneflt of an heir, he will re- 
fuse to the interest of a stranger." — Lcidu amd 
Elmetty p. 80. Whitakbr. 

"English oak, till about this reign, formed 
the great material of our furniture, as vrell as 
of our floors and roofis. But oak viras a stubborn 
log, dark and unsightly, and as soon as the first 
plank of mahogany from Jamaica had disj^yed 
its beauties, all ranks of men, from the peer to 
the manufacturer, began to discard the lumber 
of their dwellings and to adopt the new mate* 
rial."— Ibid. p. 80. 

Whitaker is not quite accurate here. The 
best furniture in^ those days was of walnut, and 
this it was which was superseded \s^ TOASof^i^eas^. 
Very pTo\Mi\>V} XVkft ^^l»xi^^ -v^a ^R555^«n&R^\P| 
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the ^reat oonramptioa of wAlnnt, for miuqiieu 
in Marlboroogh's wmr, which woald so dimiaish 
the qoantitj of that wood, that mahogany might 
be the cheaper material. 

" Ths fortoae hnnters have already oaat their 
eyes upon her, aid take care to plant them- 
■elves in her view, whenever she appeart in any 
pablio aatembly. I have myself caught a yoong 
jackanapes with a pair of silver fringed gloves, 
in the wtrjheV^'^ Spectator, No. 311. 

" Whin an heiress sees a man throwing par* 
tkmlar graoes into4iis ogle, or taUdag load with- 
in her hearing, she ought to look to herself; hot 
if withal she observes a pair of red heels, a patch, 
or any oth^r particularity in his dress, she can- 
not take too much care of her perwm. These 
are baits not to be trifled with ; charms that have 
done a world of execution, and made their way 
into hearts which would have been« thought im^ 
pregnable."— Ibid. No. 311. 

GniiTLEMXN in this age who frequented the 
opera used to encore by crying out aiiro volto, 
which is ridiculed in the Spectator, No. 314. En- 
core seems also to have been a foreign sound, and 

the letter writer asks ** when he may say it in 

— -- I, 



FnxALX head dr e s s es t heir altitude.— fjpce- 
tator, No. 98. 



It appears by Sir Roger de Coverley's chap- 
lain, that clergymen were no more ashamed of 
delivering a printed sermon from the pulpit, 
than a -homily. And it is worthy of notice, that 
a dissenter (Calamy) is in the list of his divines. 
— fljptctalor. No. 106. I am not sure, however, 
whether the text does not imply that they ware 
recited. 



FsHALB tail dresses— their «miditude»-—£|pto* 
, No. 127. 



l^'mmmrm'^ 



Dbbss male and female.— 'Ibid. No. 129. 



SnuFP-Bozsa,— 
" Hinges with close-wrong^ joints from Paris 

come. 
Pictures dear-bought, frx>m Yenioe and from 

Rome.'' — S. Wbslbt, p. 122. 



" Som think the part too small of modish sand 
Which at a niggard pinch they can command ; 
Nor can their fingers (or that task suffice. 
Their nose too greedy, not their hand too nice, 
To such a height with these is fashion grown 
They feed their very nostrils with a spoon." 

Ibid. p. 125. 

I have seen a snuff-box with a tube and a 
spring, by which the snuff was shot up the nos- 
triL It belonged to Louise Dolignon, and was 
of mother of pearl and silver. 

There is a similar one represented in the 
Geotlemaa's Magazino for 1804, p. 409 \ th« 



spring in this appears to have been lost, and dn 
owner did not understand the principle cf tki 
box. This was a Dutch one-— carved in wood. 



Rhkkisb seems to hjsve been oooeidned n 
inferior wine : — 
** From Channel Row he ne'er had crest tbi 

main, 
Nor from flat Rhenish elee reaoh'd brisk Chsa- 
paign." 
This is said of Prior.— Aote Pomm, vol 3, 
p. 385. 



**Now view the beans at Will's, the men of wit, 
By nature nice, and for dieoeming fit, 
The finished fops, the men of wig and msaS, 
Knights of the famous Ooster-banrel muff." 

Dxrox's Reformation of Mammn. 

Tn custom of persons at a funeral carryiof 
a sprig of rosemary in the hand is noticed in the 
British Apollo as *^ a constant formality," ssd 
supposed to *^ have had its rise froon a notion of 
an alexipharmic or preservative virtue in that 
herb against pestilential distempers ; whence tfas 
smelling thereto at funerals vras probably thooglit 
a powerful defence against the morbid efflom 
of the corpse. Nor is it for the same ressos 
less customarv to bum rosemary in the cham- 
bers of the sick than frankincense."— Yd 2, 
p. 640. 



" Im the British ApoUo (vol. 3, p. 702), black 
puddings are regarded as £ni>idden food, absti- 
nence from blood being there said to be a chris- 
tian law." 



" A QVXSTXOM asked (Ibid. vol. 3, p. 988) why 
ministers' children, of all persuasions, prove gen- 
erally wilder than others. The answer hesitatsi 
to admit the frbot, but explains it in part by ths 
poverty which eiqwoes them to temptations." 



What was the carious 
that Psalmansasaar invented?-—] 
1038. 



woik 
voL 3, p. 



Thk York stage stopped upon the Sunday on 
the road. — Suarxss's Dwham, voL 2, p. 16. 

A DKNTirEicx made of beaten china. — *' Went 
into Yorkshire in a stage coach, I eat on die 
road some raisins, which in my pocket happ^ied 
to mix with a dentifrice made of beaten chins, 
which threw me into so violent vomiting snd 
purging that I had like to have died on the 
road." — Mr. Grey^t Diary, Subttexs's Durham^ 
vol. 2, p. 16. 



*^ Maxxiaox comes on the 13th of Jannsrf, 
and at Septuagesima Sunday. It mm out agsia 
until low Sunday; at which time it comes is 
again, and goes not out till Rogation Sunday; 
thence it is forbidden until Trinity Sunday ; from 
thence it is unforbidden till Advent Sunday, sod 
QiQxnfia w]^ in. a^tiia till the 13th of Jannaiy."-* 
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Megitter of NorUm Church, apparently in the 
latter part of the seventeenth centmy, or early 
in the next. — Suktsss^s Ditrhtun, vol. 3, p. 159. 



In the Almanack for the Ladies' Diary, 1723, 
it is said on the 22d April marriage oomes in, 
and May 18th marriage goes out. This is given 
in black letter, like the Uaiveraity Terms, and 
College Elections. I do not find it in twelve 
other almanacks for the year which are boond 
up in the same volame ; therefore, whatever the 
superstition or custom may have been to which 
it alludes, it seems to have been nearly obsolete 
at that time. It can have no reference to Lent, 
for Easter fell that year on the 14th of April. 

Thokssbt had as a curiosity in his museum 
a leaf of the pine-apple plant. 

Thx first post-chaise built in England vras 
built in Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn, in the house 
where Birch now carries on the same business. 
It had but two wheels, and opened in the front. 
Birch describes it as resembling a bathing ma- 
chine. But in fact it was exactly the Portuguese 
9eje.^Neu> Tinm, Nov, 14, Monday. 1825. 

1716. Ladt M. W. Montagu saw at Hano- 
ver ^* two ripe ananas, which to my taste are a 
iruit perfectly delicious. You know they are 
naturally the growth of Brazil, and I couM not 
imagine how they came here, but by enchant- 
ment. Upon enc^uiry, I find that they have 
brought their stoves to such perfection, they 
lengthen their summer as long as they please, 
giving to every plant the degree of heat it would 
receive from the sun in its native soil. The 
efiect is very nearly the same. I am jurprised 
we do not practise in England so useful an in- 
vention." — Ibid. vol. 2, p. 100. 

1718. " In general, I think Paris has the ad- 
vantage of London, in the neat pavementa of 
the streets, and the regular lighting of them at 
nights." — Ibid. vol. 3, p. 84 

What is the reason that boys on Ascension- 
day fight ? All know that the processions on 
that day are in visitation of the bounds of the 
parish. The reason of their fighting may be 
from a natural inclination in mankind to defend 
the boundaries of their native country ^ — BritUh 
Jpollo, vol. 1, p. 260. 

The wedding-ring in those days, though 
placed, in the ceremony of marriage, upon the 
fourth finger, was worn upon the thumb.—- 
Ibid. p. 270. 



1722. Bbtwskn Taunton and Bridgewater, 
Thomas Story, the Quaker, met three companies 
of foot soldiers, newly come over from Ireland. 
One of their officers had *^ a running footman in 
white, leading a dog, which frightened the 
Quaker's horse, so that he v^as thrown and 
hurt." The footman "vras only running his 
course, and did nothing intentionally to frighten 
the Quaker." — Stoat's Journal, p. 642. 



A VERT remarkable question of conscience 
from a retired Buccaneer. — Jbid. p. 249. 

But this " British Apollo" belongs rather to 
the preceding reign. 



(3toxit lift Btconb. 

1737. JoBMsoN was assured by the person 
whom he has described under the character of 
OfeUus, that £Z0 a year was enough to enable 
a man to live in London without being con- 
temptible. He allowed ten for clothes and 
linen. He said a man might live in a garret 
at one shilling and sixpence a week ; few people 
would enquire where he lodged; and, if they 
did, it was easy to say. Sir, I am to be found at 
such a place. By spending three pence at a 
coffee-house, he might be for some hours every 
day in very good company ; he might dine for 
sixpence ; breakfast on bread and tnilk for a 
penny, and do without supper. On olean-shirtr 
day he went abroad, and paid visits. — Boswxll, 
vol. 1, p. 58. 

BoswELL, writing in 1791, observes, " it may 
be estimated that double the money might now 
with difficulty be sufficient." 

The proposals for Johnson's projected trans- 
lation of Fra Paolo, fixed the extent of the work 
at 200 quarto sheets, in two volumes, price 
eighteen shillings each, and twopence to be 
abated for every sheet lees than 200. 1738.—- 
Ibid. vol. 1, p. 80. 

1750. Wben Irene was aeted, " Johnson had 
a fancy, that, as a dramatic author, his dress 
should be more gay than what he ordinarily 
wore ; he therefore appeared behind the soeMs, 
and even in one of the side boxes, in a aoaiiet 
waistcoat, with rich gold laoe, and a gold laoed 
hat."— Ibid. vol. 1, p. 127. 

Persons who passed each other in boats upon 
the Thames, used to blackguard each other, in 
a trial of wit. Addison has noticed this cus- 
tom, and Boswell relates one of Jc^nson's say- 
ings in such a rencontre. 



'^ At the end of this reign, the oopper coinage 
of William and Mary, and William, was still in 
common currency. But so many persons at 
Bristol refused to take them, for jacobitical prin- 
ciples, that the bellman was seat about to pro- 
claim that they were lawful coin. Some of the 
dissenters, true to their revolutionary sentiments 
and the pursuit of gain at the same time, took 
them at a discount of one-fourth, i. e. two for 
three farthings. One Scotchman, however^ car- 
ried oa a b^UAX Xxai^ft Va. ^«ra^>Bfe \r^ '^aKsa. ^». 
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six a penny, and sent them to the Highlands, 
for which oonntrj he is oalled the agent. Per- 
haps this was Evan Baillie/'—- Emanusl Col- 
LHfs's Jfucc^foiuet, p. 25. Bristol, 1762. Fools- 
oap 4to. 

" I UMSMBza laying by some of William's 
halfpence aboat the year 1786-7-8; as many 
perhaps as half a dozen in that time. Those 
of George I. were less onoommon. But I never 
saw a halfpenny of Queen Anne, nor one of an 
earlier date than William and Mary. At that 
time I was onrioos about such coins as were 
within my reach ; and one of my aunt's inferior 
trsdeswomen, a woman who A>ld oomroon crock- 
ery and other conunon artidee, used to let me 
look in her box of halfpence and (arthings, and 
pick out what I chose to take in exchange for 
common coin. In this way, I had made no in- 
considerable oolleotion of small foreign pieces, 
which had passed for (arthings." — Ibid. 

CoLLixa did not effect a reform of the stage. 
No plays are more profligate than Fielding's. 

1754. First post-chaise kept for hire at 
Kendal. 

1756. Thk first stage waggons from London 
to that place, instead of pack-horses.— iLtrA;6y. 
Lon$daU Magazine, Tol. 2, p. 403. 

Men obtain notice in books for odd reasons 
sometimes. In the History of Chilton (printed 
as an Appendix to Kennett's Parochial Antiqui- 
ties), it is said of Mr. George Hervey, " to this 
genUeman was occasionally dedicated a copy of 
Terses published under the name of William 
Smith, in the Gentleman's Magaxine for De- 
cember, 1734. This William Smith was a bar- 
ber in Thame, and kept a public house at the 
sign of the Bird Cage, near the Butcher Row, 
and passed for the author with the printer and 
some others. Bat a person entirely unsuspected 
was the real writer and conveyer to the press 
of those lines." Peradventure the author of this 
history himself. — Ibid. vol. 2, p. 499. 

In those days it was a distinction to be a ded- 
icatee in a magazine. 



Ma. Pabsablx tells me that the remoter and 
smaller cures of these counties were served by 
nnordained persons till about 1740, when it was 
thought proper that no one should officiate who 
was not in orders. But, because there would 
have been a hardship and an injustice in eject- 
ing the existing incumbents, they were admitted 
to deacon's orders, without examination. The 
reader at Newland's Chapel, who was thus or- 
dained, was by trade a tailor, dogger, and but- 
ter-print maker. R. S. 

1746. " An account of the number of Catb^ 
oUcs was taken by the clerks of the peace in 
each county, with a view to ascertain the value 
of the landed property of which they were then 



possessed in England; aocoiding to the retsni 
it amoontMi to 384,1661. 14s. lOH. If tfaii 
account was taken, and the oompotatkin msde 
from the bills of assessment to the land tax, it 
is not speaking at random to say, that it fell 
short of the real value, at least one-thiid."— 
Mem, of T. Holus, p. 350. 

*^ Naw fashions I find in religion, as weQ as 
in ckaks, or ralher new improvements on the 
dd^ are manufactured abroad, and varied to the 
taste of a people more immediately subject to 
the changeable dominion of the moon than any 
other nation, and indeed than aH other things, 
except the tides. The new opinioa, and the 
new cufij of the year, are imported with the 
same wind." — Sksi^toh's Deiem JUveaied, vol 
2, p. 315. 

Tn Tmstees of the Brentford Turnpike Dis- 
trict in a letter which they published upon the 
Metropolitan Turnpike Act (Tlfmcs, Wednesdaj. 
15th November, 1826), mention two enrio&s 
facts: 

"" The present trustees have heard their grsnd- 
fathers (some* of whom filled the same office) 
say, that in the early part of their lives, no per- 
son residing six or seven taiiles from Londoo. 
thought of returning home frtnn thence on the 
same day on which he went thither on business. 

"There were within the last tea years in- 
dividuals living at Aylesbury, who remembered 
when the coach from that place left it on Mon- 
day morning, and afVer resting that night at 
Chalfont, reached London the second evening. 
and remaining one day in town, for the pas- 
sengers to transact business, it returned in the 
next two days. The *01d Aylesbury Coach- 
now leaves the place at six in the morning for 
London, and arrives at Aylesbury on its return, 
at eight the same evening. 

" Rather more than a century ago, the first 
act was past for the Brentford turnpike road — 
the ten miles from London westward, being the 
greatest thoroughfare in the kingdom, and this 
road therefore among the earliest brought under 
turnpike system." 

1752. Gxn. (then Lt. Col.) Wolfs writes 
from Paris, " the people here use umbrelhis in 
hot weather to defend them from the sun, and 
something of the same kind to secure them from 
snow and rain. I wonder a practice so useful 
is not introduced in England (where there are 
such frequent showers), and especially in the 
country, where they can be expanded without 
any inconveniency." 

My mother was bom in the year when this 
was written. And I have heard her say she 
remembered the time when any person would 
have been hooted for carrying an umbrella io 
Bristol. R. S. 



1753. Wolfe writes, " I must tell yon that 
I was beat to pieces in the new close post 
chaises, machines that seem purposely con- 
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itraoted to torture the imhappy carcases that 
mre plaoed in them, I was at length forced to 
haye reoonrae to post horses ; and as they had 
been accustomed to wear harness, and to be 
•apported bj stronger powers than my arms, I 
was every minute in danger, and fell twice, at 
the hazard of my neck, add to this that the 
morements of tlvse bmtes were so rode, that I 
Uad to the saddle." 



1755. WoLVK says to his sick mother — "yon 
idiall laugh at my short red hair as much as yon 
please. Vm sore yoa wonld smile how, if you 
saw me as I am with the oorering that nature 
has given me." 

This marks the time when wigs were left 
tiff. 



idle of both sexes'." — Ladt M. W. Montaotj, 
vol. 4, p. 52. 



Pamela buys " of farmer Nichols's wife and 
daughters, a good sadHsoloured stuff of their own 
vpuyiiBg." — Letter 20. 

1786. Whin the bill against sptritaousliquonrs 
was past, the people '* at Norwich, Bristol, and 
other places^ as well as at London, made them* 
■elvies msrry on the death of madam gin, and some 
of both sexes got soundly drunk at her funeral, 
lor whiob the mob made a formal procession, but 
committed no outrages." Riots were appre- 
hended in the metropolis, so that " a double 
^oard for some days mounted at Kensington : 
the guard at St. James's and the Horse Guards 
ml Whitehall were reinforced, and a detachment 
of the Life Guards and Horse Grenadiers paraded 
Covent Grarden, &o." But there was no dis- 
tnrbanee. To evade the act the brandy shops 
in High Holbom, St. Giles's, Tothill Street, 
WLo9&auary Lane, Shore Ditch, the Mint, Kent 
Street, &c., sold drams under the names of 
&mgree, Tow<4row, Cuckbld's Comfort, Parlia- 
ment Gin, Bob, Make Shift, the Last Shift, the 
Ladies Delight, the Balk, King Theodore of 
Corsica, Cholio, and Gripe Waters, &o." — Xon- 
4km MagoMimM, October, 1786, p. 579. 

AsuB^noif and oqpotiieearyin TurmnOl Street, 
and a cheinist in Shorediteh were finM 100^ 
•aoh for retailing* spirituous liquors contrary to 
the Aot^-Ibidi 

" By the first vreek of January in the next 
year after the act past, ferty-eeven persons were 
oonvicted of this oflbnee, of whom twenty-eight 
paid the fine, the rest hid moved off their goods; 
eleven more were convicted on the 11th of the 
nwitth, and several afterwards."— XonisKJIfaj^- 
mtniUf January, 1787, p. 50. 

1749. "Your new-fashioned g^ame of brag 
was the genteel amusement when I was a girl ; 
crimp succeeded to that ; and basset and hazard 
employed the town when I left it to go to Con- 
stantinople. At my return I found them all at 
oommerce, which gave jrface to quadrille, and 
that to whist. But the rage of play has ever 
been the same, and ever wSl be so among the 

Co 



1744. Upon an attempt at invasion, about 
four hundred principal London merchants pre- 
sented an address to the king, " but on looking 
over the names it seems very remarkable that 
full one half were foreign, — no doubt principally 
those of Protestant refug^ees." — Note to Ladt 
Hervxt's Letters, p. 49. 

A proof how large a part of the trade of Lon- 
don was in their hands, and how well these 
excellent men had prospered. Well indeed has 
Mr. Webb observed that there was a blessing 
upon them. 

1744. Light bodied chariots were advertized 
at this time, " fit either for town or country, — 
carriages on springs beginning then to supersede 
the waggon-like coaches of former days." — Ibid, 
p. 57. A change probably coincident with the 
introduction of turnpikes, and consequent im- 
provement of the roads. 

Thbrx is a man now living (1828) who re- 
members a circular firuit wall at Shirbum Hos- 
pital (Durham), the wall with the firuit trees 
and consequently the bed of earth wherein they 
were planted being moveable, so that the trees 
might be turned to the sun, or removed from 
an un&vourable wind. 



^ The present road from Horsham to London 
was made in 1756. Before that time it was so 
execrably bad, that vrhoever went on wheels 
were forced to go round by Canterbury, which 
is one of the most extraordinary circumstances 
that the history of non-communication in this 
kingdom can furnish. The making the road 
was opposed, for what measure of common 
sense could ever be started that would not be 
opposed? It was no sooner compleated than 
rents rose from 7s. to lit. per acre." — Youno's 
Swrvey of Sussex, p. 418. 

"Whxn the famous Turk first appeared in 
the Haymarket, and not a man in England 
thought of walking on a slack wire and bal- 
lancing straws, but himself, great were the 
qualifications both natural and acquired, that 
were judged neceesary to constitute an equili- 
brist. Time and experience however have 
rendered this wonderful art familiar to the 
common tumblers at Sadler's Wells." — Monthly 
Review, August 1760, p. 163. 

1751. Tbk Duchess of Somerset, describing 
her manner of life, says, " At three we dine, sit - 
perhaps an hour afterwards, then separate till 
we meet at eight for prayers." In 1753 she 
says, ^*at three the dinner is punctually upon 
the table. Dinner and tea are faioth over by five, 
when we retire till eight." — ^Hull's Select Let» 
ters, vol. 1, pp. 166-168. 

Had tea been introduoei ab^^a ^st ^jtEoSsi^^'A. 
this inXfiovl*! 
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1766. ^'People/' said Johnson, "have now 
a days got a strange opuiion that eraiy thing 
•hoold be taught by lectures. Now I cannot 
see that lectures can do so much good, as read- 
ing the books from which the lectures are taken. 
I know nothing that can be best taught by lec- 
tures except where experiments are to be shown. 
Tou may teach chemistry by lectures. Ton may 
teach making of sbees by lectures.*' — ^Boswsll, 
Tol. 2, p. 5. 

1778. "In England, any man who wears a 
•word, and a powdered wig, is ashamed to be 



illiterate.'' — Johnson. Ibid. Tol. 3, p. 204. 

1778. LoBD Shelbubnx told Johnson "that 
a man of high rank who looked into his own 
affairs, might have all that he ought to have, 
all that could be of any use, or appear with any 
advantage, for (£5000 a year." — Ibid. voL 3, 
p. 211. 

1778. BoawExx says, "There is a general 
levity in the age. We have physicians now 
with bag-wigs." 

1779. " Saunders Welch, the Justice," said 
Johnson, "who was once High Constable of 
Holbom, and had the best opportunities of 
knowing the etate of the poor, toki me that I 
underrated the number, when I computed that 
twenty a week, that is above one thousand a 
year, died of hunger ; not absolutely of imme- 
diate hunger, but of the wasting and other 
diseases which are the consequences of hunger. 
This happens only in so large a place as Lon- 
don, where jpeapid are not kaown."«-BoevrELL, 
YoL 3, p. 316. 

1780. " Goldsmith one day brought to the 
Club a printed ode, which he with others had 
been hearing read by its author in a public 
room, at the rate of five shillings each for ad- 
mi88ion."-^Ibid. voL 4, p. 2. 

"The bones which are picked up by the 
poor are boiled to extract a grease for wheels 
and other coarse purposes; knife-handles and 
other things are made of the best pieces ; the 
rest are burnt and pounded to make crucibles 
and furnaces for melting iron, because a paste 
made of burnt bones will stand a stronger heat 
than any thing else." — Ibid. vol. 4, p. 151. 

1783. " Wx compote in England a park wall 
at deiOOO a mile."— Ibid. vol. 4, p. 151. 

1783. When Johnson was told that Shebbeare 
had received six guineas a sheet for reviewing, 
he replied, " Sir, he might get six guineas for a 
particular sheet, but not comiiiiMit&itf ihutilmty 

1786. Hume sayi that within the twenty- 
eight years which had then elapsed since he 



wrote his History of the tettrta, prises kal 
perhaps risen more than during the preosda^ 
one hundred and fifty.— Vol. 6, p. 177, N 

1763. FimsT stage coach firom Loadon ts 
KeadaL — LamadaU Magaxim*^ voL 2, p. 403. 



1767. " In consequence of a moCkMi in thi 
House of Lords by Lord RadDor, the Pope sest 
instructions to the clergy of their several dioeaBBi 
to take an acoooat of the number of Cathdioi il 
their respective parishes."— Ibid, p. 350. 

The increase is said to have been TeiygrasL 

MicBAXLis sayi (in a note to his Coii&.4» the 
Lavrs of Moeea, vol. 1, p. 214), "that in the 
war preceding the American war Ghreat Britsii 
lost 130,000 seamen by diseatfe, and only 5000 
in action and by other eanaes." 

The Editor of the French CoUeotioa of Me- 
moirs, in 1787, says, in a note upon Montfaie 
(torn. 25, p. 103), "oette umniin de cakoler 
aveo des jetons, est encore en usage, paimi oeax 
qui ne savent pas I'arithm^tique." It mvMt baie 
been wholly disused long before this in Fiyhirf 



Thees was a mad Ikshion Mncng riotous 
drinkers about 1792, of eating the wine ghMS, 
—biting a piece out, grinding it with the teeth, 
and actually swallowing ; the enjcyyaient being 
to see how an aqurant out his month I I asver 
saw this, bat Jl,L,fud dmu U. Mortimer thi 
arUst did it, and is said never to bave reooftnd 
firom the consequences^ — R. 8. 

Roasted porter was a fashionable &aoy ii 
Sir G. Beaumont's youth. He has now a sst 
silver cups made for the purpose. They weie 
brought red hot to table, the porter vras poured 
into them in that state, and it was a pleasore to 
see with what alarm an inexperienced gaeit 
ventured to take the cup at the momoat that the 



1762. "A EOT of tea yean eU has kuly 
engrossed the conversation of the town Cor thit 
kind of skill and dexterity at cards, which whluB 
the memory of some old people woold hart m- 
titled a gentleman of any degree to be kiobi 
out of honest company as an «'**'ninii gamUsr." 
— ifm. of T, BtiUa, p. 178. 



1768. "A SCHEME for nsnking paper ihn 
silk rags, so much was silk worn at the beg» 
ning of thii reign. The Society of Artiati m- j 
couraged it fior two or three yeara, and pm 
many premiums. Very good white, ash-iwfaw 
and brown were made. The two fiint wm 
much esteemed by the artists ibr drawing upon; 
and in the bcown, black raga were need, liiA 
before were thought useless, aa indeed all lib 
rags had been. It was thought that this papei, 
not being inflammable, vroold be coaTenisHt fm 
hanging of rooms."— Ibid. p. 234. 

I suppose the scheme £uled beonose sOb 
went out of fashion. 
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liquor foamed over and cooled it. The eflect 
mnflt haye been much the same as that of pat- 
ting a hot poker in, which I have often seen 
done at Westminster,— or a piece of red hot pot- 
tery, which we sometimes use here. — R. S. 

'* Ths first poplar-pine (or, as they have since 
been called, Lombardy popUr) planted in En- 
glukd was at Park Place (Henley upon Thames) 
on the bank of the river near the great arch. It 
'wms a cutting brought from Torin by the late 
Lord Rochfovd in Us carriage, and planted by 
General Conway's own hand.^* — Not€$ to Horaa 
WalpoUU Letten^ vol. 3, p. 355. 

Whxh Whalley edited Ben Jonson, the the- 
atres opened at four o'clock, and there vras a 
third mnsio before the play began.'* — Gifpord's 
3€n Jimton^ vol. 2, p. 11. 

1762. Whistlkr to Shenstone. 

-— " THB Princess Amelia did as the honour 
of a visit at Whitchurch, though we were obliged 
to the stag for it, who seemed to fly from the 
honour she designed him, and had not ambition 
enough (as Lee says) to meet the blow half 
^ray, or be pleased with death, though in the 
royBl presence. It was a terrible day, and the 
princess was wet through ; she had rode thirty 



miles when I saw. her, and she rode thirty miles 
after that, which was six o'clock at night (Sep- 
tember) in her wet cloaths, and appeared at 
the drawing-room at St. James's the next day, 
which was a birth-day." — Hull's Select Litten^ 
vol. 2, p. 29. 

About 1760. A. B. Esq. to Shenstone. 

'* — ONLY I most tell you that London daily 
walks nearer Mary-le-Bone than you or I could 
have believed so corpulent a lady able to do." 
— ^Ibid. vol. 2, p. 91. 

Thb alterations which a friend of Hull's no- 
ticed in London upon visiting it (circiter 1774) 
after a long interval of years, were ^*the taking 
dovm the signs, the rooting up the posts, the 
paving and lighting of Oxford Road, Holbom, 
Monmouth Street, and St. Giles, the new bridge 
at Blackfriars, and the introducing asses in the 
city for the use of milkmen, fruiterers, hawkers, 
&c. Thb I thought a gpreat improvement, as 
it serves to lessen the number of barrows that 
used to interrupt walkers on the broad pave- 
ments; but this consideration wta damped again 
at seeing the barbarous treatment these poor 
animals often suffer from their brutal goads or 
drivers." — ^Ibid. vol. 2, p. 183. 
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A. 

Aarom, norel ii*me for t king, 979. 
AbridgmenU of 8ermon$ taken 
down l^ women, temp. Car. II., 
3S8. 

Ab^Msinian Women and Children, 
«diancter of, 904. St Sondty in 
AbyMinift, 904. 

Aekes, a ditayUable, 300. 

Adams, Thomas, DeviPt Banquet. 
Rack-Brents — Prodigality, 98. 
The World old and lick, 99. 
Chorch property, bow dealt 
witb — Agtdnat tbe nnion of 
phyiio and dirinity — Tbe 
Chon^ bow spoiled, and nsory 
beoominr common — Mercies 
bestowed upon England, 100. 

Adverbi, Ood a lover o£ wby f 10. 

AdvocaUt, pleading a oad canse, 
69. 

Afrieam Tradert, bonesty oC 77. 
Sand-hills, 966. Sal^lake, 967. 

Agenkine, wbo, 313. 

Agitatan, begin with the Church, 

Agrieulturt, dangers to, from war, 
189. Enthusiastic Experiment- 
alist in, 995. 

Aguet, severitv oi, in Ascham's 
days, 333. King James I., 360. 

Alaih Chaktus, the power of 
Lore, 986. 

ANmwu, 159. 

ile, all not good. Old Song, Ex- 
altation ef Ale, 987. Ale 
bouses reduced in Oxford from 
300 to 100, 381. 

AUiance between Cburdi and 
State, 17. 

AUigaton and Sharks, curioos 
fact respecting, 984. 

ilmonbury Reguten, cnriou cob« 
tents, 343. 

Alonto, Don, the call of, 993. 

Amhattador; why Charles 11. 
admitted them often and in pri- 
vate, 393. 

American Independence, 10. 

Anarchf, effect of on religion, 160. 

Anatomy of the Service Book, 
Forms of Prayer fit only finr 
diildren — Serrice-Book Sav- 
ages worse than Mohawks, 36. 

AvsRzws, Bishop. The Speech 
and the Speaker— Tbe Grave in 
Hebrew — Tbe Tongue — We 
should regard our Ends no less 
than our Acts— Sowing not scat- 
tering — Motives, real and pro- 
tended — Brief sentences, 939. 
Good actions liable to iU con- 
struction—His careful jpreacb- 
ing— Rage for Sermons m Bish- 
op Andrews's time — Psalms and 
Provei-bs — Systematical eva- 
sions of the laws, 940. What 
is a tme congregation f— The 
Plague in 1603— Signiflcttion 
of £e term Plague, 941. 



Aneel, introduced for dyeing, by 
Pero Vas Devora, 348, 358. 

Anglo-Saxon, Ood and Man in, 
190. 

AnimaU, love of oompanv in, 989. 

Ann, Quxxn, History of English 
Manners and Literature, 397. 
Touched Johnson for the Evil, 
397. 

Anton* i Voyage, 990. 

Antiquarian atudiet, 29, 146. 

Antwerp, English trade removed 
from, to Hamburg, 163. 

Anft Eggt, soldier's physic, 368. 

Appard, orders in, in Oxrard, 349. 

Apmntieef, insubordination of| in 
toe City, 388. Apprenticeship, 
whether it extinguishes gentry, 
394. 

Arbitration in Parishe$, Norwe- 
gian custom, 51. 

Archery, advantages oC over mus- 
quetry, 181. Its great import- 
ance m Hemr V.'s time, 183. 

Arion, a second, 989. 

Armour, silk, 390. 

Armpits, Egyptian custom of 
hatching eggs under, 998. 

Arrowsmith's Sermon, a.d. 1643, 
18. 

Arthington, the nuns oS, and their 
cards, 336. 

Arthuh, new praise oS, ^9. 

Aruitdbl, Earl op, ms anti- 
quated dress, 367. 

Asceneion-day, wby do boys fight 
on, 399. 

Athee and powder die end of man, 
945. 

Augustine, on self-correction, 948. 
Cautions with regard to women, 
56. 

Awm, die trOiteral monosyllable, 
985. 

Authority, defiance ot, 14. 

Authors, multipHcatian €i, a cause 
of decay in Literature, 145. 

B. 

Babbaqx, on die cost of things 
— Frauds in dover-seed, 156. 
Coal-merdiants — Mechanical 
projectors, their ignorance and 
presumption, 157. Religious 
oondnsions fimn Philosophy, 
158. 

Badger-skins, fitterfor gkures thtn 
shoes, 383. 

Bailt, Captaut, first introdnoed 
easy fares in London, 377. 

BALBinEirA, 294. 

Balloon, Italian scheme for, cim- 
ter 1679, 106. 

Bands, point, worn by Judges in 
Chailes n.'s time, 386. 

Baptism, compulsory, 945. Hea- 
then notions o^ 993. Abuse of 
baptising the poor at church, 
and tbe nob at oome, 395. 

BargotCi the Cnrm de, 296. 



B arkir,Thom As,celebrated cook- 
er of fish, 381. 

Barlow, Edward, or Booth, 
inventor of pendulum watches, 
395. 

Bamet, the ordinary at, a place 
of great resort in James I.'s 
time, 360. 

Barometers, 287. 

Baroit's Toast, circulated by Hoi- 
lis, 31. 

B ARROW. Necessity of following 
a good guide in things not with- 
in reach of ordinanr capacities, 
32. AUudes to hawking as 
common in his davs, 387. 

Basil, accuracy of the printers oC 
in Henry Vlll.'s time, who nev- 
ertheless chose EngHsb as cor- 
rectors of the press lor dieir dil- 
igence, 333. 

BeUhs, Dr. Chamberlain's offer to 
improve, temp. Car. I., 373. 

Battle Jleld, enthusiastic recollec- 
tion o[, 999. 

Baxter, sKainst die Quakers' as- 
sertion that there was no true 
church before George Fox, 98. 
duakers formed chiefly from 
separatists — Credulity of pro- 
fessors, 99. An Anabaptist Set- 
ter than a duaker, 30. 

Batlx, on the public weal, 146. 

Bear, whipping the blind, sport 
6C; 360. 

Beards, divers coloured, 997 ; dif- 
ferent shapes of, 364. 

Beasts, well for us that they do 
not act in union, 154. 

BtATTis AND Lord Moitboddo, 

993. 

Bkauport, "Dxnat oC prinoe^ 
economy at Badmington, 385. 

BlAUHORT AND FLXTCHXR, 183. 

Beaus, rural, 396. 

Bees, instinct of, 961 . Inmortanoe 
of, in Edward IV.'s days, 399. 

Beggars, idle, and wanderers, 
Inerease ot, in Charles I.'s time 
— ^Directions against, 371. 

BxHMXH, Jacob, Law's study ct, 
991. His seoond rapture, 999. 

Belief refected with as litde rea- 
son as It is received, 160. 

BxLurous ls Saox, an insight 
into Nature, 989. 

BXLLAT, Du, 198. 

Bells, rung all night long on All- 
hallows night, 333. 

Bergea, tbe morning star oC 953. 

BxRXXLXT, character of; 919. 

BxRKXLXTs, number of churches 
founded 1^, 131. Fosbnx^'s 
Berkeley family, 329. 

BxRiTARD, Sairt. What we owe 
to Men, to Angels, and to God— 
Bodily penance comparatively 
Ugfat— Triple groundwork of re- 
ligious hope, 905. 

BxRm, 175^ 179. 

BxRRiDav's WqtUL UkiaojiMI. 
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Prtver effletdoai only timmgb 
faith, 178. Sdvfttion tfaroagfa 
faith only — Faith, it* efficacy — 
The doctrine of peraeverance, 
and Berieant IF— Moral recti- 
tade and moral obUqnity, 173. 

Bibie and Common Prayer Book, 
a goldamith's receipt at Auck- 
land from B iahop Coiin for XlOO 
for plate and workmanship on 
the covert oC 393. 

Bibie, Sir Tbomaa More'i opinion 
oC 15. Plate and cover for, 393. 

Btddiuf, notice of a Welah, 303. 

BUberrteg of Sherwood Forest, the 
profit and pleatare of the poor, 
150. 

Birdst extraotdinary, 993. Wa- 
terbirdi in St. Janiet'i Park, 
388. 

Biehoorict rerenne of the greateat 
in Klixabeth'i days, X2200, oot 
of which JC500 paid ia snbaidies, 
350. 

Bukope, Bishop Crewe the first 
of noble family since the Befor- 
mation, 393. 

Buon, legend conoemSng the re- 
Tivescence oC 80. 

Blackguardt, English the worst, 
108. 

Blandford, lace made at, 396. 

Boar and Sow, military engines, 
temff. Charies I., 388. 

Bodlaan, James I.*s exdamatkm 
in, ' If I were not a King I woold 
be a UniTorsity Man 1^193. 

Bohemian custom of throwing out 
at windows, 978. 

Boldnest, great, sometimes great 
wickedness, 953. 

Booki, erron of great, 303. 

Booki^ few recommended by Dona 
Oliva, 108. in-pointed, L e. 
badly printed, 380. 

Book-eo9eringt for Henry Y., 189. 

Bookseller's Shops, veiy rare in 
Qneen Ann's tune, in provincial 
towns, 397. 

Boonen, William, a Dutchman, 
first broogfat coaches here, 347, 
399. 

Boots, the raff or raiBe oC what, 
385. Common use of, in James 
L's time, 368. 

BonAPum's expedient for di- 
rerttng attention from die mur- 
der of Oie Dake D'Sngfaien, 174. 

BordarO, wfaot 315. 

Border, the, in Chailet XL's reign, 

BofwiLL, ohartoter oC in bi* 
yDath,994. anoted, 399, Ac. 

Bottom Winds, 109. 

BonBDALOUi^Hord'sSennoD from, 
918. 

Bowling fn the Spring Gardens, 
377. Favooritegame, 380, 387. 

Box, private, at ne ^eatras, a 
new thing in James L's time, 
366. Foar shillings the price 
of admittance to^ in Charies L^s 
time, 389. 

BoTLX. Eilbct of dimate upon 
timber trees-^Uncertainty of 
medical experiments, 176. 
Grafting of frait trees, 181. 

Brc^mins, tyranny of, 998. 

Brain, the, 988. 

Btuirrovx, 205. Whether soolf 
are equal, 209. 

Brag, game o^ and odier garnet, 

401. 



Breakers, shoals of fish mistaken 
for, 970. 

Breakfast, abolished fai Hofin- 
shed's days, 130. Old English, 
in a Baronial family. 901. Not 
eaten by Cotton or Viator, 393. 

Brick-kmUinM, Introdnced in 
London by ttie Eari of Arondel, 
in James I.*s time, previooa to 
which they were chiefly of wood, 
355. Complaint against it. and 
James' reply, 358. Fiist brick 
boose at Leeds, 379. Benefit 
0(388. 

Bristol, shopkeepers at, 934, 385. 

BxiTOirs, Manners oC dLC, 308. 

Brompall, Sberili; instramental 
to the saving of the Cottonian 
Library, 375. 

Bbooks, Lord, bis Mostapha, 58. 
A serkms thooght, 978. 

Broth, the Liturgy so called by 
the sectarians, 373. 

Browkx, Six Thomas, a painfiU 
qioeiy of— Better prospecis, 975. 

Brown, the great pndoing eater 
of Kent, 371. 

Brutxhx, La, Inequality— Men 
evil if not good — Men who are 
determined to succeed, 85. 

BucKmoHAM, first used six horsea 
to a ooadi, 357. 

Bupjius, aoooont of his studies, 
121. 

BviffeoaX, ooveni shabby dodies, 

393. 

Buildings, edicts against new, by 
James L to hinder tlie increase 
of London, 355. 

BuUrhaiting, apology for, by Per- 
kins, 357. 

BuNTAir, JoBK, on extempore 
prayer— Prayer with devotion, 
109. All mischief commences 
in die name of God, says Luther 
— A man hanged upon his own 
selfaocasation, 110. Anticipa- 
tion of ttie Pilgrim in the Her- 
motimus of Lucian, 983. 

Burlesque Poetry, die depraver 
of taste, 989. 

BuRTOii, BoBXRT, Auotomie of 
Melaneholie. Ruin of maritime 
cities — What waters are purest, 
175. Water through leaden 
pipes — Sheltered sites of En- 
gbsh country houses, 178. Idle- 
ness generating melancholy, 
178. Soul and body, 179. Mul- 
tiplicatbn of books, 184. De- 
mand for new Latin woriu de- 
creasing, and for Boglish ones 
increasing — Of bis own style— 
Pfa^cians turning divines, and 
divmesphprsidans — Backward- 
ness or English manufactures 
and fisheries — Surplus popula- 
tion,*how disposed of amongst 
the ancients, 185. Luxurious 
seUlshnesfl— Discouragement of 
Theokigioal studies — Manners 
of the gentiy, 188. Employ- 
ments 01 women — Prerogative 
of personal beauty — Arts of 
temptation adapted to individ- 
ual oiaracter and circumstances 
—Blind creduli^ of die multi- 
tude, 187. Fowung, its various 
kinds— Fishing, its advantage 
over other sports of die field- 
Winter amusements — Standmg 
watOTS unwholesome— Miseries 
ofidl0iMa8,188. Oocapationthe 



best core for diaeoateal— StUi 
of oompuleory solitude— Plaas- 
ures and pains of meditative 
melancholy, 189. Total diMO- 
Intion of religious booses la- 
mented, 190. Marriage venai 
Poverty, 198. Sto^ a eaoM 
of melanicbolv, 948. The riergy 
sometimes tne ooiners of their 
own bad ootn — Fanatic predr 
sians, 949. Tbe mieetoe. Stt. 

Bush, *Good Wine needs as 
Bush,* 395. 

Butter, Dutch forbidden to export 
from tbe West of England, sad 
Wentworth advised to make 
the same prohibitian for Irelaad, 
because the beat rmnwndity to 
be sent to Spaia, 378. 

C. 

Csihbages, not a hundred yesn, 
aays Evelyn, sinoe die firrt 
came from T¥ftil«>Mi — Sent li 

S resents from WnilaTMi in Bei 
onson's time, 385. 
CaUfomia, modem, 301. 
Caltgraphy, neglected in Chariai 

I/s time, 373. 
Cam SRARius, his old a^e. 117. 
Canada, etvmcdc^^ oCl75. 
CaVOPIUS, MATBAlflKL, a CretsB, 

the first who made and draak 
coffee m Oxford, 374. 

Canterbury, new estabUshment 
at, 995. 

Cmtal, a Peeu-nim word, 159. 
Employed in tram in dneea 
Anne's reign, 77. 

Caps,^ two, worn under die hil; 
curious custom, 90. 

Cards, box of ancient, 338 . Bab- 
elais amuses Gargantaa widi 
tricks upon, 337. 

Care, necessary §» die preservt- 
tkmof life, natural and spiritaal 
300. 

Carluli, Earl oC introduced 
great expense in dress, 387. 

Carp, brought into En^^and by 
Mr. Mascal of Plumsted in Sat- 
sex, 339. Five shillings a pises 
in London in Taylor die water 
poet's time, 389. 

Cartxr, Mrs. Elizabeth, let- 
ters, &C. UtiliQr of trifling oc- 
cupations, 913. Strained hypo* 
diesis, its temptations, 9S0. 
Emptiness of party pdxiict— 
Progress of luxury among the 
poorer classes — ^Managemeot of 
domesdcs — Charm of a iamifiar 
object seen in its hairiest light, 
991. 

Carvajal and die poisoned sr 
rows, 303. 

Castillx jo's story of ActBon mdr 
alised,989. National propeasi* 
ties, 971. 

Castle-building, in Chamm, build- 
ing casties in Spain, JS69. 

Casting-bottles, 389. 

Catilxnx's radicalism— Motives, 
159. 

Catholics, Bishop Watson's ofm- 
ion that diey were not to be 
trusted with political power, 
81. 

Cattle, Cornish notions on. 135- 
doi^ties brought from Irs 
land in Jamea I.'s time, 359. 

Cauldrons of Lance Caraibe, 968 
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Celihaey, Erumus and Angiutine 
upon, 55. 

Chain elotCt another project for, 
378. 

Cqamberlatvi, Dr. the man- 
midwife, 377. 

Chancerylanef no aewen in, 385. 

ChapdKoyaly children of— School- 
master of, SOO. 

Chapman, the poet, Hahington'i 
lines noon, 304. 

Charcoal, aie oC as liiel, 299. 

Charity, Want of, in Poritana and 
Papists, 70. 

Charlbs I., effixts to prevent the 
trial oC B9. Bnglisii manners 
and literatore, in time oC 367. 
A dicer, 376. 

Charles II., EngUsh manners 
and literatare, 385. 

Charles V., emperor, and die 
swallow's nest, 283. 

Charmer*^ nameroos in SUca- 
beth's reign, 341. 

Chelmsfordt sectaries d, 15. 

Chicaranot, cause of their gi- 

£ antic statnre, 884. 
mneyt^ rarity oC in ancient 
times, 319, 378. 
Chrittianity, 10. Power oC 833. 
CAurcA, plundered by chorchmen, 
35. Chnrches like ships, 97. 
Effect of the overthrow of the 
Chordi. 104. Chorch dignity, 
121. Low state oC in Elisa- 
beth's eaiiy years, 341. Plan 
of taking away and making 
clergy stipendary, 396. 
Churchill's Sermon*, Levity of 
the last age, 211. Vlndictive- 
ness and meekness contrasted, 
212. 

CLARSKBOif. AboUtioD of offlces 
and Privileges, 10. Necessity 
ofdmrdidigni^,121. Extracts 
finom, illustrative of lAie time of 
Charles L, 367, &c. 

Clartt^ tertCt what, 380. 

Clarke's Trtwds. Primitive 
quarantine — Lasting effBOts of 
heat, 246. Listance of firaod 
sanctioDed by the highest au- 
thority, 259. 

Clergy, good defence of, 31. 
Craelty to, in die pailiamenfs 
time, 164. Provision for, 234. 
Petition to sit in paiiiament, 350. 

CUriealhabU. Sontfa's complaint 
of its neglect, 390. 

Coa^ett increase oC 299. When 
introduced, 346. First flying 
ooaoh from Oxibrd to London 
in thirteen houn, 1669, 391. 

Coeeoludo, or Tavardiiha, diaease 
so called, 294. 

Cockle, giguDtic, or chama gigai, 
UM0C276. 

Codjiih, sanctorum, 123. 

Cqfitt 374, 376. Housef sup- 
pressed in Charies n.'8 time, 
386. 

Cqfin, used as a boat, 299. 

CotnagCt 359, 372. 

ColonuU, too proud to labour, 123. 

Commont, evils of^ in Middlesex, 
142. 

Cor^/Ucationt, revolutionary, 218. 

CoMcience, w eak, 12. Torpid, 54 . 

ContwnptUm, remedy for, 259. 
Curable in the begimiing, 375. 

CotUracti, deadi dissolves, 293. 

Convent-garden, Duke of Bed- 
fiird's stately buldiog there, 374. 



Convocation, clergy in, taxed 
themselves as late as 1674, 392. 

Cook die Actor, his mental intox- 
ications, 229. 

Coral-reefi — Progression oC 296. 

Comlawt, 127. 

Corn-rent paid to ooOeges in 
EUsabeth^s days, 343. 

Cornwall, lands in, how held in 
Carew's time, 134. Formerly 
tenants scarce, but now many 
applicants for every farm — 
Overrun with Irish vagabonds, 
135. Successful industry in a 
Cornish labourer, 136. Salubrity 
o(;279. 

Cortat's eruditiei, 101, 106, 108. 

Cosmo, Orand Dukx, 387, 388. 

Cottage*, hard commission against 
temp. Car. I., 379. 

Cottager* bv the way side, 11. 

Cottonian Library, preserved by 
Sheriff BromfalC 375. 

Court, inns at, in Foftescue's 
time, 199. Court of honour, or 
Lord Marshall's court, held in 
the painted chamber, 371 . 

Covenant and the number 666, 
16. 

Cowi, disease in tail, 126. 

Crab$, Land, 122. 

Cradock's Memoin, the rector, 
his parishioners and die weather, 
21s. 

Craft and Wiedom, 11. Liable 
to be overreached by simplicity, 
192. 

Crakaitthorp, Vigiliui Dormi- 
tan$, 64, 65. Consequences of 
the Pope's shaking off die im- 
perial authority, 68. 

Crape*, thin black, inventioo of 
French refugees, 396. 

CrawMt*t time of Charies IT., 386. 

Critici*m, trade of^ in Shaftes- 
bury's time, 154. 

Cro*t, the. a wife cried down by 
her husband at, 393. 

Cro**et, regaining their old place, 
144. 

Crown land*, alienated by Queen 
Elisabeth, 355. 

Cruemaur, sepulchre d, 292. 

Cultivation, m need or for lucre, 
146. 

Cumberland, conspiracy against 
the gently by the tenants, 26. 

Cydop*, boring out die eye oC 
300. 

D. 

Damoik table doth, great price 
of^ in James I.'s time, 365. 

Dame*, ftoe, delicacy nd luxury 
oC in James I.'s days, 361, 363. 

Danee, the worid's round, 136. 
Dancing schools in Charies II.'s 
time, 388. 

Daniel, sepulchre oC 290. 

Daniel, caxon kings—Swevne 
— Canute, 165. Confbsed nis- 
tory of the wars between die 
Anglo-Saxons and the Danes, 
182. On the dedme of English 
poetiy after Elixabedi's reign, 
223. Roman conquest of Brit- 
idn, 254. Effects of Norman 
cmquest, 255. 

Darkne**, power o£ over infmals, 
283. 

Dean, the, and die singing man, 
204. 



Dean, people of the forest oC a 
wild people in Edward IV .'s 
time, 330. 

Debt*, member elected to escape, 
in Elisabeth's time, 349. 

Degree* prohibited, 56. 

Dainquent*,wme press forsqneex- 
ing, 18. 

Dell, William, taking of Bris> 
tol — Denial of authority in mat- 
ters of religion, 21. Naseby 
won by foith, 22. 

Devvt, Sir William, Pelicani- 
cidixun, 97, 98. 

Dentrifice, made of beaten china, 
398. 

Derino, Sir Edward, on the d» 
nial of the Creed, 36. On bow- 
ing at the name of Jeans, sa 
Defence of the clergy — Defence 
of the bishops — Fear of a de- 
mocracy— DifBculty of satisfy- 
ing the people, 39. 

Dew, walking up and down fai, a 
cure for die gout, 352. 

Dijgnitie*, chun^h, 11. 

Dinner hour, 14. Prescribed for 
Lord or Lady Burieigh in their 
illness, 348. Twelve o'clock, 
somewhat later, 360, and eleven, 
364. In Cleorge II.'s time, three, 
401. 

Difputant, not to provoke, 165. 

Di**entert, and James the Second, 
70. Charge on Dissenters, 73. 

Di**ent, De Foe on, 124. 

Divine*, Scripture, 13. 

DoDD, argument against the sub- 
jection of our Clergy to a lay 
head, 28. War on the Nether- 
lands produced our rebellion, 
29. 

Dog*, wild, <}f Porto Rico, 122. 
Wonderful dogs, 290. 

Dome*tic* and Children, modem 
question on separation of, 257. 

Donne's Letter*. Religion is 
Christianity — The Primitive 
Monk*— Delusion of Bomanism 
— Short jyrayers, 236. Defbnder 
of the faidi--Supremacy of tha 
Bomish cfaurch--Oil of gladness 
— Ourselves our own umbrellas, 
and our own suns — One man's 
meat snother man's noison— 
Idleness to be resisted on re- 
ligious grounds, 236. Truth 
and CasnistiT, 237. Doone'f 
serious thougnts, 250. 

DoVTHWAiTE's Pocm*, 298. 

Dover, projects for bridge or ton* 
nel fixmi Dover to Calais, 174. 

Down*, fertilising process of ntr 
ture upon, 145. 

Drake, Sir Francis, 164. 

Dratton, concerning dedicatiant 
— Of his own poetry, 76. Of 
his schooling in love, 77. 

Dream*, use oii 71. On the eariy 
works, 86. 

Drengage tenure, what, 318. 

Dre**, ruinous luxuir in, 179, 219. 
Tight dresses and shoes worn 
by fashionables and exquisites, 
361. Vanity of in South's time^ 
390. 

Drinking to excess, introduced 
into Efngland by those who had 
been engaged in theNetherland 
wars, 346. English, hard drink- 
ers, 363. 

Druidieal tem|i2ea^%i«s&MxV»^&sik 
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DrunkenneiM id Sngluid more 

than in Oermany, 108. 
Duels, law mgainit in Jamet I.'a 

time, 358. Barb«roiia cnctoa 

oC 389. 
DuHMtable plain walkert, S86. 
Ddnstan, 308, 309. 310, 311. 

B. 

EiigU't atone, 369. 

Eitr, fan, feathera, and riliaiida in, 
365. Earringa, Chariea I. wore 
pearl ones, 374. 

Earthquake, water tamed men 
by, at Scram pore, 301. InAn- 
ence of on animala, 299. 

Eoit, obeiaance towarda, 357. 

Etuter, a ^ala seasoo, 390. 

Ecele*ia*ttcal Courts, acaadaloai 
work in, 262. 

Education, a word on, 347. 

Edwards' Oangrana, Deacrip- 
tioD of the army — Complaint of 
the effects of toleration — On 
toleration. 38. 

Edward III. to Hxnrt VUI. 
English Manner! and Litera- 
ture. 324. 

Edzardus, Praf.adAvoda Sara. 
Jadaizing fanatics — Rabbi nical 
Doctrine, &c., 210. Tradition 
ooDccming the life and death 
of Eabbi Eleasar — Martyrdom 
3fEabbiChanina,216. 

EUuv flaotXiK^, 11. 

Eleetncily, curious effect oC on 
the compass, 180. 

Elections, interference in, t pen- 
al^ of X40 proposed upon, in 
Ehzabeth's reign, 349. Ex- 
penses at, 391. 

Elizabkth, orophesy against, 16. 
Division ot the fiorenoon in her 
reign, 32. Eye upon the oni- 
rersities, 50. History of En- 
slish Manners and Literature 
mher time, 339, 6cc. Admirable 
speech o[, npon her religioaa 
duties towaraa the kingdom, 
349. 

Emigration, periodical, 10. 

Employment, the pubUo, tooheaTy 
nr the saints, 375. 

Encore^ altro volto, 398. 

England, the refiige of tba dia- 
tressed, 262. 

Entku9ia$m, why it fucceeda bet- 
ter than sober religion, 134. 

Evlia EJ^endi, 253. Cid Ghasi 
Battel, 272. Story of a Denriab 
Reytashi, 288. A second i^noii, 
889. Wonderful dcffS, 390. 

Epidemic* of the min£ 116. 

Brasm us, Defence of Sir T. Mora 
tot persecution, 67. 

B&BiRT, William, triomph over 
die fallen sects, 37. 

Error, effects of, 155. 

Ettate*, change in the manage* 
ment oC after Wat Tyler, 13L 

Eikiee, selfish and Chrirtitn com- 
pareid, 114. 

Exchange, New, tewip. Car. II., 
388. 

Exercitett a ipeciea of leetoraa, 
343. 

F. 

Factions, arts cS, 69. 
Faith, 9. 
Familuts, 42. 



Family Service in Cbarlea IL*» 
time, 385. 

Fanatice and the Old Teatament, 
61. 

Fare, Scotch farmara, daily bill 
oC90. 

Farucdom AvToiiT, sermona, 839. 

Farmers, open to conviction, bat 
necessarily and wisely cantiona. 
131. Mayor's opinion of small 
fiuna, 141. Good senranta be- 
coming scarce as small farms 
have disappeared, 148. 

Farms, size of, 127. 

Farrago, Rowland Hill's, a gaod 
stor>', 222. 

Fascination of danger, 938. 

Fashions, for the middle of the 
last century, 285. French aped 
by the English, temp. Car. II., 
389. 

Fastinf^, how explained, by the 
casuists, 66. 

Feast, city, in William in.'i tima^ 
396. 

Fratlit, oomption of Juatioe; 
of mannera, 51. 

Feet Scrapers of Cambridge, and 
Dr. James Scott, 834. 

Fetnale head dreesee, dieir alti- 
tude, 398. 

Fighting FUh, 881. 

Finch, Lord Chahcillor, 
Laws, their mean — On the mis- 
chief of agitating questions, 80. 
What is peace m a state 7 81. 

Fiscal Oaths, invalidity ot, 349. 

Fish-days, the casting off and its 
reaults, 381. 

Flax imported from Egypt to En- 
gland, 383. 

Flickhoe's Farrago, 163. 

Flemish Merchants trading on 
borrowed capital, 155. 

Flowers, secret virtues oC 890. 

Fly4akers of Cape Cokmy, 264. 

Faotfnen, running, custom oC and 
hence John Bunvan's title of 
the Heavenly Footman, 399, 
story of^ 399. 

Forks, use of^ 106. 

FoRTiaUBRRA, 164, 166. 

Fortune, instability ot. Stability 
(^ a good name, 835. 

Fothiroill, Samuel, Faith and 
opinion — Q,uaker dreas, 9. 

Fox, Oeoros, hia lear-faiher 
what 7 — hia marria||[e, 43. 

France, naval and military aenr- 
ice oC in 16th century, their 
relative advantagea, 199. 

Frat Luis de Qrahada, his 
ucnal supper, 805. 

Free Schools, why estabhahed, 
390. 

Frbxmaii's Sermons, Uae of aelf- 
knowledge, 178. Temptations 
of Clergvmen, 179. The taak 
of the labourer eaaier than that 
of the employer, 191. What 
the world ia— Evils of intemi>e- 
ranoe, 198. Variety of individ- 
ual qualifications for the min- 
iatarv, 193. Pulpit eloauenoe 
— 'The Indian summer of New 
England, 197. Affected humil- 
ity, 198. Democratic diaquie- 
tnde,854. 

French, more moral than tiie En- 
gliah (7), 154. Ignorance of 
ESnglish character, 835. French 
COOKS part of luxurious estab- 
liahmenta in Jamea L'a time, 



368 ; but not generally kept by 
EngUah noblemen, temy^ Cer. 
lU 388. 

Fresh-waier taken at aea. at dw 
month of great riveta, 30L 
Fresh water, a curious way of 
drawing from aea- wells at Bsk- 
rem, 870. Freab-water SliD, 
876. 

Fuel, pit-coal tfaa oowimna. ia 
Charles I.'a time in Loodoa, 
375. Loodon in Charles IL'i 
time, called by Shadwell **a 
place of ain ana aeaooal," 389. 

Fulwood, Mr. condemned fa 
takinff a young wench of km- 
teen tram adiool, and marryiag 
her against her will, 380. 

Fuller, Monaatic Reformen, 46L 
Spirita haunt precious mbes. 
110. FoUy among many Kb* 

Jliah ci snppoaing they were of 
ewish extraction — Egypciaa 
notion that the aoula remained 
in the manuniea — Pyramids, 11&. 
Character oC 214. The sea, 266. 

Fulwihl, A. S. weed of baptisaB, 
337. 

Funerals, money acattered at. 
362. Dolea continued at, ia dis 
weat of England till the civil 
ware, 372. Midnight, 388. Stat- 
ues wroojriit to be presented at 
Query, did thia custom continos 
after Cromwell 7 399. Coston 
of carrying roaemary at, to pre- 
vent infectinn, 398. 

G. 

OabeUe, Edward IIL'a pun upon, 
introduced by hia rival Philip, 

194. 
Oallanis, increase <^ in BiAof 

Hackef s time, 394. 
Oallows, one confeaaed at, Aat 

he began the trade of thirf fay 

atealing pina and ooints, 392. 
Oame Laws, derivoa from Noalv 

183. Earlieat account ot, in Hea- 

ry Vll.'a time, 331. Game not 

to be dreaaed at inna, to enoou^ 

age gentlemen to live in the 

oounb^v, 376. 
Gaol, a bad achool, 371. 
Garassx, all heresies fimnded oa 

Scripture — Unbelievers of his 

age, 185. 
Garden ot Lord Panlef a, temp. 

Car. IL, 387. 
Garden, benefit <^ to the poor, 141 
Garlic, uae of^ common amoncst 

the lower orders in Blizabea's 

daya, 350. 
Gato, Juan Altarxz, A1 Mundo^ 

869. 
Gaudentio di Lucca, 147. 
GxD, WiLLiAB, inventor of bkek 

printing, 830. 
Generosity, a virtue of healtlH 

101. 
Genovefm dura Mater, 303 
Gentry living in town, Eliaabeth 

and Jamea I.'a prodamatioai 

against, 355. 
Georox L History of Eng^ 

manners and literature, 399, Jtc 
George II. Hiatory of English 

manners and literature, 399, && 
Georox HI. History of English 

manners and literature, 409, ke. 
Gibbon, moral cenaorship — Use 

of Inzuiy, 103. 
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Giles, 8t. in the Fieldk fosl «iid 

dmngertmM itata of the ro«d 

there, 366. 
Oirdler, a trade, 360. See Naret' 

Oloesary, in ▼. 
Olcus-eoackeM, a modem inTentton 

in Charles ll.'s time, 387. Nor- 

mandy-glait, 389. 
OloMteXy eating of Wine, by rieC^ 

ooa drinkers, 17951, 402. 
Oloucistbr, ilOBiRT or, Bn- 

Sish reproac^Md tot despising 
eirown sjieech, 161. 

Olcve»^ calf-skin, foar-pence a pair 
in James I/s da^s, 366. Otter 
akins good against wet, 381. 
Of badger skins, 383, 386. 

Goad, Christopher, against nni- 
formtty — Books to be supersed- 
ed by fiuth, 90. 

Oold-waUTt value o^ 301. Beaiefa 
fcr, 962. Yirtae of gold, 993. 

Oold-teekerM, why disappointed, 
^3. Dost of gokl need mr apoth- 
ecaries in diven contections, 
357. 

OoUtMmUkt' shops in London, 
temp, Charles L, their splen- 
dour, 369. Confined in this 
reign to Cheapside and Lom- 
bard street, 369. 

GooDMAM's Fail of Man, Hoa- 
band's breeding-sickness, 101. 
Grievances of tne clergy, 102. 
Difference of races in men — 
Formalities in honting and 
hawking, 103. Insects better 
governed than men, 104. Idisery 
of the poor — Fanerals, 105. 
Slavery to which fallen man is 
bom, 106. Groonds of Machia- 
rellism — A Bishop of Darfaam's 
boonty — Laboor neglected for 
higher occupations, yet labonr 
the lot of man, 107. Compare- 
tire wealth of different classes 
in James L's time, 117. Sing- 
ing birds — Lktngues for low 
omoe — ^Physic — Toil of ooontry 
sports, 118. Worldly cares at 
death — Evil consequences of 
abolishing •ports — Lawyers' 
lives, 119. Foreign drugs for- 
ogB to our constitution — Indo- 
sures, their evil in James L's 
time — ^UncertainW of physio — 
Sir Christopher Hatton's tomb, 
a moraliaation on its vanity, 
190. 

Qemtt loadstone remedy against, 
901. Stag's bkK>d, 348. Dew, 
381. 

ChvernmeiUf a reformer's notion 
of the use oC 108. 

GowKR's Poemti exfermct from, 
961. 

Qr am m ainan»t 189. 

Orange, meaning of the word, 
399. 

Ormoen not encouraged in Ful- 
ler's days, 389. 

^BXOORT, JoHir, Jewish resurreo- 
(100,228. Omnipresence of God 
— ^Palladia — Onental tradition 
ooooerning Adam'i burial, SI29. 
Egyptian doctrine of the resur- 
rection — Divine marks original- 
ly imprinted upon man — ^Aerial 
navigation — B^orrection of die 
swallows, 930. The Runic oal 
ender, 931. 

C rooCf, cracked ones and 4^, meo- 
tioned by Bunyan, 392. 



Oroeers and apothecaries, former- 
ly one company, 359. 

Ouitar, introduced in Charies II.'s 
time, 387. 

Ounpcwder Plot, one Gresham 
thought to be oonoemed in, he 
itratesonear it in his almanack, 
286. 

Qun; great, licence for shipping 
of;994. 

Q^fnapkobia, Romish, 56. 

H. 

Haek-hoTM, price ibr, in Elisa- 
beth's days, two shillings per 
diem, 351. 

Haekney'OHMeket, prohibited to 
stand in the street, Charies I.'s 
time, 367. Great increase o( 
370, 377. Not to drive on San- 
daya in the first instance, temp. 
Car. II. but permission granted 
to 175 licenced ones, 1693, 391. 

Hacxzt, Lift of William, Men 
not to be excused for good 
meaning when their acts are 
evil, 46. Lord Exeter's white 
rabbita^-Conscience of the sec- 
taries — ^Parliament's distinction 
between the office of Charles 
the First and his person, 47. 
Against reformation by means 
of rebellion, 198. 

Hatiz at Pirisebs— the Persian 
Aganippe, 260. 

Mai Ebh Yokdan, 89. 

Hair-dressing, metrical, 178. 
Hair-powder, 361, 374. 

Haiifax, clothiers of, 379. 

Hammond, Elton, his belief; 17. 

Hampton Court, Aitsema's praise 
oi;374. 

Hardtno, JoHir— Edward IIL, 

165. Henry V.— Edward IV., 

166. Richard I.— Sons of Ed- 
ward UI., 167. 

Hares, banished as melancholy 
meat, 387. 

Harleian Miscellanv, 10. 

Harmonf, effects ox, 244. 

Harrington, upcm a naticmal re- 
ligion, 78. Upon a landed clergy, 
79. Ariosto's use of the mar- 
vellous vindicated, 217. 

£fa/fl, modem invention in Charies 
IL's time, 383. Skinuning-dish 
protested against by G. Fox, 
386. For women, 397. • 

Hawking seems to have been put 
an encT to by tiie civil wars, 376. 
Yet Charies 11. liked no amuse- 
ment so well, because most 
convenient for the ladies, 387. 

Hawkins, Sir John, See Music, 

Health, Public exercising grounds 
necessary to the healm of great 
cities, 178. 

Heavenly bodies, worship o^ 80. 

Hell-Kettles, Whwit 132. 

Help from Heaven, 271. 

HiMMXRLRiN, FxLix^ Rostie ge- 
nealogy, 176. 

Hempseea kills nettles, 110. 

Henrp VU. English manneni 
and literature, 330, && 

Henry Vm. English manners 
and literature, 332, &c. 

HxNRT vm. Hieroglyphic oC 
37. Lutiier's reply to, 56. 

Herhary, medicine oC 381. 

HxRBXRT, GioBQi, attachment to 
tile liturgy, 64. 



Heresy takes a ooone through 
atheism to trae faith, 128. 

UzKwzr B Diaiogues. The flower 
garden, du^, 205. The mi- 
croscope moralised — Pleasure 
grrounds, their moral applica« 
tion, 206. An omamental ar- 
bour, 207. Opinion of MarsbaM's 
work upon Sanctification, 208. 
Influence upon Puritan taste, 
297. Upon Boston's Fourfold 
State, 228. 

Highway-robbers, exercise oC 371. 
A coach beinf^ robbed by, in 
Buckinghamshire, temp. Car. 
II., the ^Mssengera brought an 
action against the county and 
recovered damages, 393. 

HoDBXS' Behewuftk, 11. 

Ht^s' bones and merenry, confoc- 
tion to preserve beanty, 389. 

HoLiHSHKD, flooded meadows pro- 
ducingbad grass — Hell-kettles,- 
132. Tricks upon a Jury — Loss 
of tree Trade lamented, 133. 
Luxury in dress ; in furniture, 
134. 

Holland, the offidna of heresies, 
43. Commonest garden vege- 
tables brought fiom, in Elisa- 
beth's davs, 342. 

Hollar, Wkncxslas, observa- 
tions on the English, 389. 

Homer Pope's, 933. 

Honesty does not always lead to 
preferment, 247. 

Hope, no word for, in the Tamul 
language. 285. 

Hops, iotrodttced from Flanders, 
and adulterated there, 347. The 
planting of^in England increased 
m James L's time, 355. 

Horn-books, manual, 238. 

Horne, Bishop, his usefhl life 
940. 

Horsemanship, 50. 

Horsham, baa roads in Gheorge IL's 
time, 401. 

Hose-heeler, a botcher, woollen 
witted, 364. 

Hospitality, decline of among the 
clergy, 340. 

HoTHAM, Sir John, 98. 

Hudson, JirrRZT, began to grow 
again after thirty, 162. 

Hums (queivt) Paganism proba- 
ble— On chastity, 160. 

Humility, all religion false that 
doea not rest upon it, 63. Na 
name for it in Latin, according 
to Wesley, 985. 

Humming, custom oC at sermoDS» 
354. 

Hunger, poor tiiat died oC in Lon- 
don in the early years of George 
m., 409. 

Huntxr. John, his ooQectira of 
animals, 136. 

HuNTUfODON, Ladt, a ianatic, 
939. Pope Joan Huntingdon, 
937. The Eari of; two rich 
women bid for, 377. 

Hnrrieane, power of, 246. Signa 
oi, 275. Caused by sorcerersr 
283. 

Hypocrites, 99 What a perfect 
one must be, 85. 

L 

Ice, aOmg oC 967. 
Iceland, steam possibilities for, 
from its Wi %'\fcv^^ A"^. 
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IF, t Mijeaat, 173. 

Jwtmgm, 19. 

IfmfmrftcHon, boman, 88. 

IneUiwrtt, 149, 181. 

/«iic|w>Mieii< intoleraiifee, tS. 

IffDiBt. oonqoMtf in the East wad 
W«il, 40. Want of dergymen 
a paealiar reproach af the Sn- 
riith, lie. 

IitfrnOiMitft altiaatolT reiiHrrea 
to the Pope, 64. EneCa af the 
doctrina oC 87, 86. 

Jnfenor$, diacrttntnatnig treat* 
meat at, 183. 

/if/Uaff, on waging war with, 95A. 

/ly brm i i, neoeaaity o<^ 349. 

/antf wi i l t ilaa, coatom of whip- 
ping ap ohudren opon, 385. 

/mm, piilaat for, 358. Of coort, 
beat Bmaai'iaa of haaanitY and 
libertgr hi the kingdom, 365. 

ItueeU, ptodigiooa awam oC 1699, 



Jt upirmH on, eontortiona oC 95. 

/aranMtt, oMrine, in Eliaabedi's 
time, 348. 

Iniermli coniictbg, 189. 

ItUujeeUofu^ 385. 

ImUrmorriate, thought by Sir 
Thomaa luyre a boiid of peace, 
103. 

Irdand, 75. Iriah PaptaCa, 194. 
Iriah, character oC in Bpain, 
196. Prophecy of ita oomfrfete 
eonqaeit a little before Dooma- 
day, 189. Beevea sent to Loo- 
don finom, 30,000, after the fire, 
repreaented aa a political con- 
trivanoe to defeat tne prbhibition 
of Iriah cattle, 399. 

Irony — apatarta fit for high oflksea, 
39. 

Irrigidion, when introduced, 197. 
Doncamb'i aocoont of hia ex- 
periment in, 190. 

I$aae and lahmael, 144. 

IHneratU, a reforming, 14. 

/ay tewM, bootha dreaaed with, 
at ihira, preceded the boah 
which gaTa riae to the prorerb, 
395. 

J. 

/adb, laalliam oapa, 384. 

jACKioif, dreama in the eariy 
world — InfollibiUty — Repfoof 
of Poritaniam— Spoila of the 
charoh— Omena —N umb er of 
Benedictine sainta — Wonhip 
of departed apirita, 86. Bea ao oa 
regolable by the deaerta of men 
— «tate diaeaaaa— The eleo^» 
OppoaitioB to error, 87. Goo- 
Teraion of the baibaroaa natiooa 
— Proridenoe now a better 
proof than miradea would be 
— ^Homan capacity for happi- 
naaa, 99. Love ofGod the aole 
meaoa of advancing homan na* 
tore— Statea to be refonned only 
with reference to their fonda- 
mental lawa. and andent coa- 
tom ■ — Coaaeqaence of late be- 
lief in election in tiMae who 
believe themidvea elect; 93. 
Reqniaitei for a tiieologian — 
Sonplei at die Litany, 94. Ez- 
tracta fiom, 357, 358. Peijnriei 
— ^Desire of Jeaniti to draw the 
En^iah Chorch to Calviniim, 
37fl^ 



Jaasa I. BtmUtk^m D9r9n. Hk 
foaling about hdidaya and 
aporta, 113. Hia character of 
tne noblea (query?) Scotch — 
Hia opinion of tradeamen, and 
advice that government ahould 
fix die price of aHthiaga yearly, 
114. 

jAMial. HiatoryofBngliahman- 
neni and literature, 354, Aw. 

Zammm IL Hiatovy of Engliah aua- 
nera and literature, 394, kc, 

Jajtuakiui, SAirr, 87. 

JirpRiaa. Jcpos, puta an end to 
the lale of ^rieanera for ptaata- 
tiooa at Briatol— Debauch oC 
394. 

Jtrteff, imall farmi in, 138. Poor 
lawi in— Use of kail italka in— 
Miaure waated in, 139. 

JeauiU pnmiote adiiam, 105. 
Youthful aeal. 176. Deaire to 
draw the Engliah chnrdi to 
Calviniam, 375. 

JoHMtoir, Dk. Opinion that the 
raae of trade would deatrqy it- 
ael^-Of the growth of falaehood 
— ^Upon wagea— Opinion why 
infidelity waa not checked, 158. 

Joirsov, Biir, extracta freaa, illua- 
trative of English mannera and 
literature, 365. 366. 

Journey, a spiritual, 997. 

Joumeywien,nw\ng with diefar em- 
ployers in Cknnany, aa waa 
once the custom here, 109. 

Judicium Dei, oldest record of, 947. 

Juniper, formerly used to sweeten 
rooms with, aa now in Norway 
and Sweden, 365. Smell oC 
good for melanchdv persona, 
and uaed in Oxford m Burton's 
days, 366. 

Juriei, Brougham's rant about, 
194 . Difikulty of dealing with, 
under popular excitement, 385. 

Justiett Chmeae, 961. 



Kawuin, die, or hurricane of 
Egypt, 973. 

KxDMAir, Richard, Biahop of St. 
Datid'a, Exeter, and Sly in 
Henry yiL'i time— Hia charity, 
330. 

Kendal, account oC in Chariea 
n.*8 time, 386. First atage 
from London to, 1763, 409. 

Keewidt, 139. 

Kiirlon, in Linoofaiahire, prodig- 
ious awarm of inaecta seen at, 
in 1699, 396. 

KirOe, what, 354. 

Kitting, a common aalutatkm 
among men, temp. Car. II., 388. 

Kiitent, how kept dean, 198. 

Knowledge^ diffusion dt, 910. 

L. 

Ladut, pomp oC 999. 

Lamot, or nete ligktt, poem upon, 

Landiord, good effects of a red- 
dent, 140. 

Language, ihapaodioal, evil o^ 
Hebrew, 984. Distinction of 
peraona expreaaed by the Ben- 
galle, 985. 

Larguit's lettera to Sydney, 147. 
Bpialda ad CaoMrarium, 169, 
Ik. 



iMhrner, habit d, 333. 

Laud, AncHBiaiiop, pasasfsi 
from, in bis ttieatise of En^UA 
mamietv and Itoaratore, 981. 

Low, aboaea in, 96, 139, 396. 

L«i^black,flrataaeoCl07. Leai- 
en tokeoa. 347. 

Ltaguet and Cove na nta, 11. 

Imr-Fatker, what, 43. 

Learning, diaoouragemeat of 
during our anarchy, SO. 

Leatee, churah, 198. 

Leather gnna, 381. 

Leeturet, boCiod that every drisg 
ia to be taught by, eoed>ated bj 
Dr. Johoaon, 409. 

LxsLix. See Quahert. 

Lettert, propoeel to tax. temp. 
Jamet II., 894. 

Levitiet, Religiona, Roasish aad 
Sectarian. 917. 

Librartet, ctreaJatittg, propostd 
oenaorafaip for, 930. 

Lieutenant of the teaaple, a sort 
of kxd of miarule, 374. 179. 

Life, frmlty U, 191. 

LioBTFOOT. Church ei Boast 
founded upon traditions, 51. 
Self-ignorance well iiluatratad 
— ^Boaat of what the dergy 
have done in aid of rebeOian— 
Ooufeaaion that diey have givea 
oocaaion for innumerable neic- 
aiea— The doud which led the 
laraelitea deared the way— 
The law aucceaaively abridged 
till brouaht into one precept* 99. 
Good of a dvil war — ^The civfl 
power to effect what the minis- 
try can not — Miaoonduct of their 
own partv, 53. Growth of her 
eaiesK-Or torpid conaoience— 
Likeneaa between tlie Jew aad 
Romanist, 54. ParQrttatemealB 
in hiatoty, 55. Par and fiae ef 
the AaaemUv of Divines— Six 
enumerated Vy the Aaaembly, 
S7. Their debatea cnn cenii ng 
burial— A wild vineyard. 58. 
Heredea awarming like vaimia 
—Danger to die univeraitiea, to 
religion— A Papiaf a faith-^cy 
at the Reatoranon— Feadvd cf 
die Aaaumptioa in heaven aad 
hell, 69. The bone Lux, 68. 
Judaiam and Popery alike, 74. 
Romaniata catdimg at atrawa— 
Sainta manufactured from the 
mere namea in Scripture — T^ 
telary Ooda aad Sahita-^lifloa- 
opfay of padm-amgm g O u a 
powder trutora, 75 . Rei 
a vow exemplified inim 
men— DiiBculty of die 
turea, no reaaon wl^* th^ 
ahould not be atudied, 76. Par 
fecdoniata— What Popeiy hu 
taken from the Pharisees, 77. 
Traditiona, Jewiah aad Papal— 
Otjeetiona to our eharah war> 
ahip — Equivooation — Jewish 
repentance, 78. Therapent0,79. 
Whether Peter waa at RoaM, 
80. Uae of the literal interpra- 
tatkm of the Jewa coacaraiag 
the Scripture text— Text of the 
keya explained — ^A fhat day^ 
Traditiona, conformity betweaa 
theJewUhaadPapd.89. Vh^ 
pn Mary, 83. 

lArkihouMe, natural, at Samoa, 3S. 
L ight ho n a e a, hnproveflsenC ia, 
301. 
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tigktning^ tree ■track by, 253. 

LSuK a ihe-deva that killi cbU- 
dren, 384. 

Lisienerit icarce in France, 126. 

LUUrt to convey bounds in Junes 
' I.'s time, 362. 

LilMTgy^ not dal^ impreiied apon 
the people in iti use— To be the 
more llsed becanse taken from 
the Mail Book, 64. On reform- 
ing the Article! and Liturgy, 
5Kn. Liturgy called broth oy 
the lectariana in derision, 373. 

LoaditoiUf remedy against gout, 
301. 

LobUerg, why soldiers so called, 
968. 

LocHtt-bligkU — Locnst-bir^ 272. 

LtUlardt, Henry V.'s victories as- 
cribed by Stapleton to the per- 
secution oC 64. 

Loudony sise oC in James I.'s 
time, 354. Increase oC 358, 
367, 393. *' A place of sin and 
seacoal," 389. 

LongboWt growhig oat of use in 
Henry Yll.'s time, 332. 

IjooJUng-gltuta^ used by both 
sexes in Elisabeth's time, 354. 

Lord*, what they had been, and 
ought to be, 166. 

Lottery, first in England in James 
L's time, 360. Charles I., 378. 

LoyaiitU, how used at the Refor- 
mation, 48. 

LoroLA, Ignatius, saying oC 247. 

Loudon's scheme for covering our 
mountuns with manufactories, 
162. 

Lucian, Hermotimus of, 263. 

LuUy B p. Ken used to siii|; monung 
hymn to, before dressing, 395. 

Luther, complaint of his friends 
for publishing his crude thoughts, 
55. Breply to Henry VIII., 56. 
Calumniators, 85. Luther and 
the friars, 87. 

Lux Jewish what, 228. 



Magical arau, 216. 

Ma^nett antipathy of flies to, 302. 

Magpie and money, 265. 

MAiiri, Jaspxr, his character as 
a preacher, 215. 

MAiNTXifov, Madams dx. Ne- 
cessity of watch f ulness over 
words and actions, 234. On ed- 
ucation, 247. 

Ma$uierit savage, worth record- 
inj[, 116. 

Martbone gardens, 211. 

Marriaffe, Flee^ 233. Timei oC 
appointed, 399. 

Mtuqwut impoverishing to tiie 
crown, 376. 

MASsmoxIt, 175, 179, 192. 

Mairimonyj figured by dandng, 
200. Within tiie fort>idden de- 
grees, 383. 

Maula, Sautt, plague of) 297. 

May-day^ 384. 

Mean^ prizices catonot ennoble 
what IS, 165. 

iled«aiie,efBcaoyof;293. (Inaok, 
moAtioned by Rush worth, 373. 

MxRLiN, the prop^t of Vortigem, 
291. 

Mercenarie»t superiority o( to cit* 
isen soldiers, 192. 

Merthanttt London, 234. 

Metcwriut AnsiieiM, Itf. 



Merry -main^ a game, 371. (Clue- 
ry f) merrymate. 

Meiheglin and mead, 130, 364. 
Sold at inns, Charles n.'s time, 
387. 

MiCHAXLIS, 46, 402. 

Middletov'8 Survey of Middle- 
iext 136-138. 

MiouxL Ds Barrios, diversities 
of tongues, 271. 

Mildemtx and Powle Daviett 
cloths so called, 367. 

Milixia Angelica, at Vercelli, 59. 

MUky^ay, called by sailors, 
Watling-street : by the Lifrt- 
Iqfreg (says Rabelais) Le Che- 
mtn Sain^ Jacqne$, 297. 

MiLTov, against Bishops, 36. 

Mina, why the richest are placed 
in America, 209. Comparison 
o( to trees, 301. Expense of) 303. 

Miudty monthlv, 385. 

Ministen' chudren, wl^ wilder 
than others, 398. 

Miquelett, 298. 

MisBoli ai St. Ambrose and St. 
Gregory, 266. 

Mi$elioe,9KL 

Moderate man, character oi, 116. 

Moderation, MurdertJAaa, 497. 

MoDSRATOR, the, parliament 
courts the people and are less 
to be relied on than the gentiy 
— Danger of, after tvranny, 36. 
Consequences should the parlia- 
ment be victorious, 37. 

Mohammkd converted all animals 
except the boar and the buffalo, 
33. Craftof;288. 

Mohammedan saints — Mohamme- 
dan tree, 140. Psradise, 253. 

Moldavians, character o( 143. 

Monattie reformers, 46. 

Money, depreciation of) by discov- 
ery of America, 123, 130. Small 
money coined to supersede 
tradesmen's leaden tokens, 347, 
356. 

Monks, crimes of) 56. 

MoxTAOU, Ladt Mart Wort- 
LXT, profligacy of her times, 95. 

If oxTAioirx, how he had outgrown 
the incredulity of pnresumptuoos 
i^porance, 33. Would fix so- 
ciety where it is for fear of de- 
terioration, 35. Conquest in the 
Bast and West Indies— Law 
versus Justice — Roman houses, 
bow heated — Beggars irre- 
claimable, 40. See extracts, 
343, 344, &C. Moral effects of 
the plague, 357. 

Moirrtuc. Fitness of letting sd- 
diers know the whole danger, 
45. 

Moose-deer, flesh of their fawns, 
385. 

Moraliij, Shadwell's 48. 

MoRx, Sir Thomas, 12-15. Folly 
of oostlyfunerals---Souls brought 
from purgatoryto see their own 
obsequies — Women punished 
in purgatory for excess of dress, 
45. Not scrupulously veracious 
in little things, 55. Hatred of 
heretics, 56. 

Mori, Heitrt. Pmdenoe only 
craft which commands an un- 
faithfhl silence, 259. 

Mother' smilky effects of, 284. 

MOUNTJOT, in Ireland, 128. 

Mourning shirts, 383. 

MM€h woald Ixft niott, MA. 



Mulberrv-trees, planted by direc- 
tion of James I., 355. 

Mummet, i. e. none meat, or, af- 
ternoon's luncheon, 332. 

Murderers, deterred in Italy by 
hanging Aem widiout confes- 
sion, 95. 

Music at the end of the xvith cen- 
tury, 176. Music in speeoh, 177. 
Power of) to inspire devotion- 
Organ music, 178. Old En- 
glisn military march revised by 
Charies I., 200. Union of vociu 
and instrumental, 201. Ele- 
mentary music books of the 
xvith century, 204. Musical 
expression, 205. Bishop Home's 
sensibility to^ 240. Power of— 
Capriciousness of musical taste 
— Early church music, 242. 
Key-notes, their antiquity — Na- 
tional diversities, 243. Ques- 
tional disquisition of Kircher's, 
244. Effects of music, 261. Mu- 
sical dilettanti, 283. Wind mu- 
sic usjed in Choirs at York and 
Durham in Charles II.'s time, 
385. 

Musk used in mortar, fiS9, 

Muslin, Indian, 253. 

Mussulman's, burial place of) 292. 

MffsHcal theology, ground o/i its 
mfiuence, 228. 

N. 

Nalsov's Collections, Cromwell 
to Fairfax, preparatory to the 
King's trial — Dangerous error 
of representing the king as one 
of the three estates — Sir Bei^a- 
min Rudyard in defence of nie 
Clergy, 33. On spoiling the 
Monasteries — Lecturing estab- 
lished, 34. Cheshire petition — 
Remonstrating ministry, 35. 

Names, two christian, rare in Cam- 
den's time, 356. Ancient Brit- 
ish way of using fathers' and 
pandfathers' christian name 
mstead of the rtomina geniilitia, 
397. 

Nature, seen with a jaundiced 
eye, 299. 

NxAL, DAinxL, History of the 
Puritans, his rogueiv, 47. 

New, nothing under tne sun, 303. 

Newcastle, Duchess of, soul 
and body, 234. The lark's song, 
260. Instructions to dean teeth, 
and censure of Ixning ears for 
pendants, 385. 

NxwcoMB, Thomas, great grand- 
son to^penser, proof that genius 
is not hereditary, 294. 

NUe, increase oL Rogoe's Well, 
269. Account of^ 273. 

Noneoriformity, pride the main 
cause oC 103. 

Norman, derivation of) 279. 

NoRMAH Kiiros, BSstofy of En- 
glish Manners and Literature 
under, 314. 

NoRRis, JoHir, versus anti<^aity 
and deference to old authonties 
— Universal benevolence the 
political panacea, 145. Evil of 
returning injuries — Use of our 
passions — Proud humility — Pla- 
tonic and Rabbinical notions 
of voluntary dissolution, 146. 
Against the rai^e. C^'c Vft^rcCxsy^^x 
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North, the, the DeTil'i preditoo- 
tioo tor, 298. 

North, Booer, Life of Lord 
Keeper OniKbrd. 96. Extrada 
from, 371, 373, 38S, 386. Inten- 
tioD of pobliibing the reoordi 
for the oenefit of the moDerchy 
— Pot oo tradeamen to sell bft- 
rometen, 387. 

O. 

Oak, used br oar foreikthen for 
fomitore, till snpeneded by wal- 
not ftDd de&li, 397. 

Ode recited, at whtdi each paid 
5«. admiieioD, brooght by Gold- 
imiA one day to the dub, 409. 

Offi^een* and M^dien' pay, itrnp. 
Car. L, 379. 
'Xt^oBf aod prirflegea, abolitioD oC 
10. 

OoiLvix, Dr. extract! from hii 
Britaonia, 974. 

Old age, altered atandazd o( 97. 

Olive tree; of Measa, 284. 

Omai, the Sandwich islander, 219. 

pjptnionj, new, 10. Opinion easily 
deceived, 98. 

Opium lozenget in Torkey, stamp- 
ed wiA Modi AUak, The gift of 
God, 285. 

Orekomenoi, hi shepherd oi, 281. 

Order, 156. 

Order*, inconTenience of admit- 
ting ignorant men into, 88. 
Keith's defence of himself for 
taking, 89. 

Organt, in ale booses, proposal 
ior fining them, 74. Oni^an ma- 
sic 178. 245. 

Orlando Inanuaorato, 175, 179. 

Orthography, new, after Cheke, 
386. 

Owen's Primer, ordered by the 
parliament, 49. 

Oxen Tersos horses, 141. 

Oxford, boonty towards exiled 
French Protestants, ftigitive 
Irish, and distressed Clergy of 
oor own, 396. 



Paganitm, probable in Home's 
opinion, 160. A Pagan's notion 
ofOod, 260. 

Pancroi ckurdiyard, epitaph in, 
300. 

Paper made from silk ra^ 409. 

Paper money and gold mgota in 
India, 140. 

Pavitt, origin and propriety of 
ue word, 65 . Plaving the Pari* 
tan, 67. Secority froon, 97. The 
«ons of those papistically in- 
clined (the eldest), to be taken 
from diem and bred ap in tibe 
doctrine of the Choroh of En- 
gland — A proposition which 
woold do maioh good-— Increase 
of; 380. 

Parish-elerki, mosical incompe- 
tence of, 203. Parish chorches 
in Elizabeth's days, 8800 odd, 
600 of which do bat aSbrd com- 
petent sopport for a minister, 
350. 

Parliamentary army, oondoct of, 
38. Parliament boors in Charles 
L's time, 367. Speakers in, 303. 

Pascal, 341, 349l 

Pash-eggg, 364. 
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PaMtionie liber Domini Nottri 
Jeeu Chrieti, 303. 

Poitry in James I.'s time, fortifi- 
cation boilt op in, 366. 

PeUentt, except for Printing, first 
granted in James L's time, 364. 

Patience, apostrophe to, 209. 

Patrick's Parable of the Pilgrim. 
Dispose of year wealth in time 
— Love of Ood, 95. Defence 
of the body, 96. Saperatitioos 
▼lews of an aO-mercifol and 
gracioos Ood, 960. 

Pears, rarity of; in Edward IIL's 
time, 329. 

Peasantry, doChtnff oC in the xvth 
centory, better than now, 137. 

Fea/-«a/<r,antiseptic property oC 
300. 

Peiresk, his dream, 59. Inqoi- 
ry concerning the positioa of 
Chorches torned to the east, 61. 

Pelican, Cardinal Trochses' de- 
vice of, 55. 

Pe9V, William, his wig, 43. 
Leslie's appeal to Penn opon 
separation, 44. 

Penny pott, ttie invention oC 387. 

People i^M to be relied on than 
the gentry, 36. 

Penecution, thirst for, 13. 

Pertom drinking at ^e Bosh, in 
James I.'s time, 364. 

Penpective, workers in, 391. 

Petrifaction, versos mineral veg- 
etation, 177. 

Peruke, combing of; 203. 

Peters, Much, 41. 

Peter, Saint, safety oidy in his 
ship, 17. 

Peterborough, Lord, and the 
canary bird, 203. 

Pewter, osed before crockery, 364. 

PhetuantM, domesticated, 365. 

Philotophy, intelligible rersos ob- 
score. 178. 

Phviieiam and Sorgeons royal in 
the xvth centory, 182. Latimer's 
oenmire of; 287. 

Piccadilly, booses to be polled 
down in Uemp. Car. /.), becaose 
they moch fool the springs which 
pass to White Iiall and the 
City, 380. 

Pierre, Saikt, religions troths — 
The two gates of Heaven, 9. 
Beaoty of vegetation, 268. 

Pine-applet, firat raised in En- 
gland, tom;>. Car. //., 383. Leaf 
as a eoriositv, 399. 

P»/srtiiw' maru, 269. Protestant 
pugrimage, 286. 

Ptpe, a. Viator's breakfest, temp. 
Car. 11. 393. 

•• Pit of the Leaf," oriental legend, 
393. 

Plague, why it has disappeared 
here, 48. Bed tape, an amolet 
fbr, 268. How to goard against 
it, 338. Accoont of its moral ef- 
fects, 357. Severity of; at Leeds, 
372. Precaotions, 373. 

Planetary, infloence, 314. 

Plane-tree, introdoced into En- 

Sland bgr Sir George Cooke, 
86. 
Plaktaoxnits to Edward n. 
HistGiy of English manners mod 
literatore, onder, 318|, &c. 
Plantations, sde of prisoners for, 

394. 
Playert, condition of daring the 
CommonweaUh, 383. 



Playt, e^te ui uo re in France tad 
Italy, 33. In James L's tmt 
prices of die boxes U., ** lowest 
rooms" 3ii. and Id., 365. 

Pleurisy, core for, 373. 

Plough, all land measure t&kea 
from, 149. 

Plymouth, as described by Cos- 
mo's joomalists, Chsiles Il.'i 
time, 387. 

Poekett, 383. 

PocooK, a hoHoroos descriplioa 
of;215. 

Poetry, English, Cfaorchyard'i 
praise d, 57. Gray's bve d, 
236. 

Points, ose o( anmont ooetUBe, 
199. 

Political eeanomjjjyrotest against, 
by an Italian orQie last centoiy, 
910. 

Poole's Nullity of the Romish 
Faith. What the Fathers did 
not know and did not do— Bd- 
larmine's passage, 65. Vans- 
tioos of the Bomish Choroh— 
Growth of her corroptioos, 66. 

Poor, when sopported by tbe 
clergy, 44. Worthless poor, 70. 
Sobsistenceof, 124. Poor man's 
market at Toledo, 965. 

P<^, what he is— Called God at 
Bome, 51. Titles of, 67. 

Pope, hii generosity to Gay, 300. 

Poplar-pine, at Lombardy poplar, 
first introdoced, 403. 

PoRTALis, forms, 9. 

Porter, roasted, a fiivoarite bever- 
age, in Sir G. Beaomont's youth, 
402. 

Pott-chaine, the first boilt in En- 
gland, 399. 

Pott-master of England for foreifli 
parts, coDstitoteid by James L, 
356. Post ^tween Edinborgh 
and London in Charles L's time, 
370. 

Potts, before the sherilTs hoosc^ 
360. 

Pot pourri, of satirical verse, 217. 

Pa/atoev,Spanish, James L's time, 
361. 

PoU, whatt 368. Either 'cod- 
gel sticks,' or * head pieces.' 

Powder, silent, made of bomaa 
bones, 297. 

Pox, small, many deadia from, 378. 

Practice sboold be answeralde to 
oor prayers, 123. 

Prayer of more avail dian armm 
264. 

Praemunire, decided that those 
attainted oC were not to be kill- 
ed, 347. 

Preaching, violebt, — *Jack in a 
box,'. 220. Liberty of men who 
woold preach, 12. 

Presbyterians, infloence over wo- 
men, 16. Exoltations,18. Nona 
soffered fbr conscience akme, 30. 
Female preachers, 89. G^ol 
Presbyterian chorch, 90. 

Press, no sore goarantee for con- 
tinaance of intellectaal coltort^ 
191. 

Priticuse, etymology oC 111. 

Priests, too many, 14. 

Printert, copidi^ td, 117. 

Printert, osoally Dotchraen in 
Heni7 VIII.'s time, 333. Bad 
printing, 360. 

Prior's posthomoos treatises, 313. 
His Chloe, Miss Taylor, 880. 
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Priionert^ treated* m' ilavei by 
the French in the with century, 
192. 

ProfanaHon, deadneii to, 898. 

Proja:tor$t evU oft in Charlet !.'■ 
time, 379. 

Pfvmoterit a name for infbrmen, 
in Elisabeth's time»349. 

Prophecy t Sir ft. Mackenzie's 
tiieory that it may belong to die 
floal of man, 61. 

ProUBiantismt the morality of) 134. 
Protestant refagees, 401. 

Prutiiadt Uajar Gordon's, 913. 

Public houtUt mischief of, 136. 

Pmid^i, black, finrbidden bod, 
why, 398. 

PunishmetUf everlasting, Watts 
upon, 180. 

PoLcr, 161, 164. 

Purgatory, cmelty of the pope to 
leave an^ seal there, 6ik 

Puritan*, increased byinjadicions 
opponents, 68. Conforming — 
Papist and pnritan doctrines, 71. 
'Advantage given to irreli^ns 
■coffers by-^Itinerant pantans, 
73. Advantages given by, to 
paptsta, 73. Protestation of, in 
Blisabeth's reign, 91. Paritan- 
ical conversions, 104. Irrever- 
ence introdaced by, 105. Inhu- 
manity to Barwick in his illness, 
164. Always called Sanday the 
SabbaUi, 367. Puritanical tax 
of retrenching a meal a week, 
367,-375. 



Quaier$t dress, 9. Baxter's op- 
position to, 29. Epistles read 
mtheirmeetings,30. AQ^aaker 
boried erect, 39. (Quaker rail- 
ing — dnakers against the rich, 
40. Change in, after Penn Join- 
ed them— Parallel between the 
Q,nakers and Mncgletoo — Qna- 
kersbeoemewealtny, 41. Wm. 
Penn's wig — Ctnakers against 
wigs — The last extreme, 49. 
Change in Ctuakerism effected 
by oontroversjr and exposure, 
43. Peculiarities ai, gratifying 
to the pride of the ignorant — 
South's remark on the Quaker 
principle of non-resiatance, 48. 
V iew of the difference between 
a Litoigy and a Directory, 
91. 

QUARLXS, 198. 

Qtuedanut wanton of James' days, 
preached against by Arefabisbop 
Williams, 357. 

QuerpOM Santott what, 278. 

Quemofit i. e., the tortore, pro- 
nounced illegal by the Judges 
in Charles 1. 1 time, 367. En- 
glishmen put to» by the French, 
378. 

dutnTAirA, 947. 

Quintain^ still in nse at wedtfn|^ 
in the village of Oxfordshire m 
Biilkop Kennefs time, 395. 

a. 

Rabbit-ikitiMt gn^t demand for, 
in James I.'s time, 366. 

Rabxlais, praise of war, 45. 

Rack-rent; 98. 

RmUroadSt wooden, at Newcastle, 
in Cbaries IL's time. 386. 



Ram^ if his tonrue black, his lambs 
will be black, 161. 

Ranter$t 42, 170. 

Ratnal, Abbx, 939. 

ReaAer9t excursive, 130. 

Reading-pew with two desks, 
temp. Charles II., 390. 

Reading, chance, never comes 
amiss, 979. 

Recommendation Ldter of Cran- 
mer to Cromwell, 180. 

Reeordi, Lord Keeper Nordi'i in- 
tention of publishmg, 387. 

Red Bootit 'Tartarian aaying, 309. 

Reedt, value of; 383. 

Reformation, why so much waa 
retained at, 69. 

Reformed Churckee, Toleration oC 

Reformed Parliament, and Speak- 
er Popham's reply to Elizabeth, 
283. 

Refugeet, Protestant, proof how 
much of the trade of London 
was in dieir hands in George 
IL's time, 401. 

Regi$ter$, Parish, defective iden- 
tification in, 181. 

RelicM, 19. Indian, 183. 

Rdigion, lU Religion, 9. C^ 
of, by the irreligious, 40. u 
Chrisdanitv, 935. 

Religions, schools oC 390. 

i2en/«,inkindin Russia, 51. Rack, 
98. Com rents, 343. 

Republic, fiunily in Auvergne, 154. 

RetaintTM, who, 345. 

Retirement, philanthropic, 919. 

Reviewing, six guineas a sheet 
received for, by Shebbeare, not 
credited by JomiS(xi, 409. 

Rkenink-wine, considered inferior 
in Clueen Anne's days, 398. 

Rich, Robxrt, happy enthnaiast, 
37. 

Rich, Cat3»lic Heaven open to, 
50. 

RiCHXOMX, 10. 

Richard, Ccntr de lAOUt and the 
Bee Hives, 300. 

Ring, wedding, in (George I.'s 
time worn, siter marriage, upon 
the thumb, 399. 

Ringing, art of, peculiar to En- 
gland, 909. 

Rtver-kone, and river-bull, 997. 

RooxRS, TiMOTHT, religion not 
easy— Care everywhere— Carea 
of knowledge, 81 . Poasession 
in madness, now far, 84. Death 
of a believer, 94. 

Roman Statue, dug np at Leeds, 
in William III.'s time, and sn- 
perstitiously destroyed, 396. 

Rome and Geneva, 97. 

Roeemary, naed at funerals and 
marriages, 983. 

Rotterdam-$hip, to kill die En- 
glish under water, 373. 

RouTiSB, coiner to Cbariea 11. 
and James II. turned out of 
ofllce for representing William 
II. with a satyr's face and horns, 
306. 

J2ot(7e, on the language ^if Dryden, 
300. 

Royal Society, the design oi, said 
by Leibnitx to have been ad- 
mirable, 393. 

Rufs, all lawyers pleaded in, temp. 
Charies I., 370. 

Rush WORTH, account of the tricks 



James's confession of abases — 
Jesuits acting the Puritan— Sir 
Benjamin Rudyard upon rea- 
sons of state, 19. Upon moder- 
ation — Arminianism — Covenant 
proposed — Birth of Charies II., 
90. Declaration concerning 
sports — HoUis's trumps, origin 
m the saving, 91. Bpecimen 
of the malue animus m his col- 
lection — Bir John Culpeper — 
COTruption of tiie Judges, 99. 
Cry CH Puritanism — Puritan in- 
solence — Anns — Discipline, 23. 
Horae soldiers — Alliances — 
ArbbblBhop Laud-'Rigby a- 
fi:ainst mercy, 24. Irish Soldiers 
for Spain — Sir Edwiutl Dering 
against the Remonstrance — Hia 
desire for an endowed and learn- 
ed clergy, 25. Origin of the 
term Roundheads, 26. Charies's 
promise of favour to the Cath- 
olics, 31. Christmas made a 
Fasi39. Instrument for taldng 
copies of letters, 373. 
Rushes, the stage strewed with, 
in Elizabeth's days, 343. Use 
of; 352. Floors of Skipton Castle 
strewed with, in 1609, forjudges 
and other guests, 356. 

8. 

fiTodt, itill in uae, 393, 396. Will- 
iam III.'s time, ib. 

Sadlers, ancient company of, 
362. 

Salamanca, las Cuevas de, 297. 

Salouis. Error, whence in dif- 
ferent classes — More crime in 
villages than in towns, 125. 

Salt Lteks, 268. 

Sanctuaries, sadly abused in En- 
gland, 338. 

Sand-bags, death from being beat 
by, 271. 

SAVDERaoff's Sermons, 69, &c. 
On Phasic, Law, and Divinity, 
79. Differences in Reli^ous 
Opinion no ground for Irreligion 
— Abuse of Scripture by those 
who require diere a warrant 
for everything, 73. Armada 
and Gunpowder Plot — Obedi- 
ence of Efpisoopal clergy to the 
Commonwealth — Practices of 
the Romish Church, 74. 

Saints, young, increase of, 29. 
Saints and diseases, 41. Do- 
minion of, 50. Deserve all 
things, 375. 

Sark,t»\Mnd, criminal populatioB 
of, 184. 

Saxons, vestiges of places desert- 
ed b^, when they removed to 
Britun, 87. Manners and lit- 
erature of; 307. 

Seripturest in what ease not need- 
ful, 14. Consequence of requir- 
ing Seripture authority for eveiy- 
tbmff, 70. 

Scrupks, absurd, 99. 

Scutcaps, Lord Keeper Chiild- 
ford's nse of, 371. 

Scythed Chariots, 306. 

Seals, eaiiy wax ones, why com- 
mon when the originaJs so scarce, 
391. 

Seametnship, when wanted, 160. 

Sectaries, 15. Pride of; 87. ^ 

Sedan eliatrt^fisi^ voNxa^skcx^Xs^ 
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BiLDiir. Opinion on Kpiioopal 

ordination, 63. 
Sempringkam, prirtleget of the 

Order oC ISO. 
Seiuitwe Trees, 99i, 

Serindtb, mooming on the death 
ofthekingof;993. 

Sermom, diange of taste in com- 
poiition oC 929. loipirarion oC 
51. Rage for, in Biahop An- 
drewg' dayi, 940. 

Servant, good, character and Taloe 
oC 216, 990. A king's beat senr- 
anta, 994. 

Sewerit ancient, of Merida, 909. 

Shaftisburt, Cbaraoteriatioe, 
15:^156. Vulgar ideaa of com- 
position, 991. 

Bharpi, Archbishop, his perraa- 
sire power of delirery, 833. 

Shawm, and B andore, iostrameats 
of mosic, temp. Charles II., 389. 

Skeep, Glamorganshire, cnrioos 
fact oC 984. Rot in, brocwht 
from Spain, 393. Whence Ed- 
ward iV. bad sent sheep, 397, 
329. Leicestershira,raakiiea««- 
/ed.389. 

Shirlock, Deah. Argmnent for 
Tirtae from the esteem in which 
those are held who practise it 
— Bnites giro no inaication of 
immortality — Happiness and 
prosperir^ compatible with sal- 
vation, 63. Borial Sendee, 63. 
Effect of the specolatire intol- 
erance of Popery. — Intermedi- 
ate State, 84. 

Shere Thurtday, i. e. Holy Than- 
day, why so called, 332. 

Shenoood, wasted, 150. * 

ShUlinga, Edward VI. kept for 
sborel board, 398. 

Shipping early, 951. 

SilM'toorme, introdooed by James 
I., 355. Raw silk imported in 
exchange for wroaght wooUen, 
375. 

Silence, sablimi^ oC 967. 

Silver, proof of its ahnndanoe in 
Charles I.'s time, 374. 

Sin-eater$, who? 379. 

Sinring, against loadness in 
Coorch, 901. Against oonfnsion 
in — Country Chordi singing- 
masters, 903. Eraamos agaust, 
904. 

Sir, term as applied to Clergy- 
men, 957. 

Skepi, of Bees, 399. 

Sketehee, primitive, 977. 

Skiddaw, Mrs. Raddilb's romaa- 
tic accoant oC 199. 

Slaughter houtee, nuisance oC in 
towns, act against, Ridi. II.. 
399. Proposals relatire to in 
Elisabeth's reign, 347. 

Sledgee, ice, of the Fialanden, 
978. 

Sleevee, huge, called pmf-itingr§, 
365. 

Slippere, medicated, remedy for 
goat, 348. 

Bktth'8, Hihrt, Sermone, Ber- 
mon-hearera claased, 147. Ser- 
mon-stodiers — Soldiers anl 
preachers — Clergy despised — 
Simple preachers, 1 48. Laxniy 
in dress, 149. The Devil's do- 
ings at Sermon-time, 151. Liv- 
ings given to children, or to the 
wholfy onleamed T— Itoh for on- 



riona qneationa in Divinity, IW. 
Marriage — Poniahment sore 
thoogh sfow, 169. The Heart, 
165. 

Smoking, earlier than gennraOy 
snpposed in England, 396. 

Snad-toeUer, 390. 

Smi^f-boxee, corioos, 998, 

SoapMuineet, in Charles L'atime, 
376. 

Soldia'e temptationa, 947. Sol- 
dier-ndventorers, 57. Natural 
desire for playing at, 977. First 
act for relief of wttnaded ones, 
349. 

SouU, imagea oC 987. 

Sooth. Loyalists, how need at 
the Reformation — Remark on 
the daaker principle of noa- 
reaiataace, 48. Little things of 
the Chordi — Assahmce Arbi- 
trary power onder Cromwell— 
Conscience often to be set right 
by the pbvsician — King and 
oonntry— Hypocrisy of Poritaa 
Fasts, 49. 

Spaniek Oentlemtm serving as 
foot soldiers, 193. 

SpeetaeUe, mantionad by Hoc- 
deve, 330. 

Speeehea, Elizabeth cautioned 
members not to make long ones, 
349. In Charles II.'s time, 393. 

Spiders, none in Westminster 
lla]l,103. Sensibility to Music 
in, 901. 

Spirit, testimony of oar Uvea to, 
16. Empties ita veaaela, 91. 

SpiritMoue Liqnon, bill againat, 
401. 

Sports, holiday, 14. Whipping 
the blind bear, 360. In Barton's 
daya,366. In North's, 371. 

Svnr-monejf, what, 365. 

Stage, the York stopped apon the 
Sunday, on the roM, 896. 

Stalaetttes, 945. 

Stamford, introduction of weavera 
there, in Elisabeth's reLni, 340. 

Star, the Morning, of Bergea, 
i. e. the mace of our forefathers, 
953. Used at the siege of New- 
casde, 1644, 368. 

£l<are4,salh»asedin,366. Yel- 
low, 375. 

State, ofaaraeterof an insular and 
waiiike, 175. 

Statue of King Charlea L Wim- 
bledon's Letter about, 378. 

Stxrms's SiRMOiis. Reaignation 
— Disappointment in marria^^e, 
193. inordinate presumption 
of the Church of Rome, 194. 
Love of novelty, and 9ri}M of 
travel, 251. 

Stones, useful in fields, 164. A 
stone-eater, 375. 

Stools, common seat in Jamea L's 
time, 360. 

Story Thokaj, Qnakers* Jomr- 
nal. Presbyterian Sermon in 
Charies II.^s time— Paralytic 
clergymen in Virg^inia, bow 
trailed by their Parishioners — 
How canfolly he omitted all 
interesting matter, 167. Re- 
imcmgs at the birtli of James 
II.'s son — Northern Feelings— 
His enlightenment, 168. De- 
fence of the naked ezhibitiona 
of the duakers — Glasgow Col- 
legians — Preaentimenta — Sto- 
s Theocy, 109. Convaraion 
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in a language which we do aot 
understand may nevecthdsM 
edify— Ratttars—Piaoe where 
the QjiakerB aoflered atBostas, 
Story's feelings there, 170. Fesr 
of toe ladiana atUl reauini^ m 
Story'a tioaa— Maintenance fir 
the dewy in New En^sad 
eonld notbe wititout eoBDpakoiy 
laws— Sinleea Perfoctfoo, HI. 
Roman Catholic trick pneiiMd 
in Maryland — Story's complaiBt 
agaioat forward Spaaken laike 
aaakerMeetii«8,179. Preseh- 
ing of launortality to the Ia£sBi, 
175. Character of true and fohs 
Miaiatars, 194. Account of hit 
recovery frotn TThines McsiH 
sation upon the eartiiqiuke it 
Jamaica— ViaittoWiliiamPsm 
—Peter the Oreafs defomasot 
to his subjects, 195. Dedtis 
of the Quaker mimatry— Hii 
Church of ^*g*fl*td Bolatrm. 
196. Account of an Ignis Fa- 
tuus, 197. 

Strafford's LKTTXBa. 376, tc^ 
illustrative of Engliah 
and Literature. 

Strato-kats and hasko^ 
fint invented, 356. 

Stringed Instrumemts, faiventiaa 
oC 118. 

StrwUers or Daadiea of Hauy 
Smith's days, 159. 

Strtpi's Lifeof Archbisliop Park- 
er, 16. LifhofCranmer,333.&c 

Stuarts, increaaa of prices since 
Hume wrote his History of tibe 
House oC 409. 

Style, 936. 

Stplites in India, 159. 

Subscr^/tion, 50. 

SucKLiiro, Sir Johm, hia and Bar- 
clay's new Play, 380. 

Suicides, 113. Maniac thmogh 
Religioua melancbolT, 179. 

Superstitions, 85. Always ac- 
cording to the number of those 
who practice upon it, 154. Sa- 
perstitioa or no Superatitfoa 
956. Power oC9e». Sin-aaten, 
379. 

Swpper-hour, eight, teap. Charlei 

XX., 3vO. 

Sure, **Jtisgood to be s«v«^"ihe 
Woridling'a Motto, 993. 

SuTToa, Sir William, Epitaph, 
150. ^^ 

Swallows, resurrection ct, 930i 

Swearers, profima and cursen. 
fined, ana an ofBoe ereoted ia 
each parish toreoeivatfae fines, 
temp, Charlea I., 370. Gentle- 
men swearers in Chariaa IL's 
time, 386. 

Swines^ dung taken fat the Dys- 
entery in Irelaiid, 103. 

Stlvkstsr's Du Bartas, Praise 
of Night, 964. Confaakm of 
Tonguea, 965l 



Tantiene, &e Orpheus of Hindoa- 

tan, 959. 
Tauiologu, l«|al, 933. 
Taylor, ThxWatrr Post. Sew 



hempaeed, 110. The 
ship— His entartatnment in the 
Highlanda— Puddingaail. Oar 
dena at Wilton ^JUfb. 119. 
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0pftiiti wbo crowded Loodoii, 
113. Diatribe aeainit ooachei, 
115. Extrteti from, 361, 36S. 
moBtrative of Jamei I.'i tima, 
354. 
Taylor Jsbemt, Toleration, 9. 
Chriatianity, 10. Toleration of 
Reformed Charchea, 11. Weak 
oonaciencei — Liberty of proph- 
esying, 12. Testimony of oar 
own Uvei to the Spirit— Preiby- 
terian inflaence over women, 
16. Abaard vcmplei — Man's 
free will circumscnbed by God's 
proTidence, 29. Faith makes 
no heresies, 30. Popularity o£, 
155. 
Theatren, caHed by Soath in Us 
day, spiritual "pest hoases," 
391. Increaae of immorality 
in, after the Restoration — Some 

Slays presented at, altogether 
y women, 393. 

Tea, a woman's beverage, temp. 
Car. II., 390, 401. 

Teucaliont danger of tempting 
men by unwise, 46. Descend- 
ing too low in its direct form, 
142. 

Temperature^^ changes oC 278. 

Temper, cultivation oC 153. B^ 
haired temper, 302. 

Temeiy power oil in the Turkish 
language, 298. 

Thame$ Water, 130. 

••The Lord God Omhifotent," 
&c. — origin of standing at, 219. 

7%ei$m, IM. 

Tkeologieal itudies, degeneracy 
ot, in MTarburton's age, 17. 

Thoroton's Nottinghamshire, 
149-151. 
, Ti5dall'8 odd argument to shew 
^at women may minister the 
sacraments; and Sir Thomas 
More's odd answer, 46. 

T^wpleri, a Bridewell proposed 
4or, in each town, and eacn tip- 
.ider in* a county to pay twelve 
pence yeariy towaras its sup- 
port, 349. 

a^tke$. Proi>osal that the clergy 
> should receive the full tithe and 
•support the poor, 44. Argument 
(that the impropriators have suc- 
ceeded to this chaige, 45. 

Cities, to land, necessity of reg- 
istering, insisted on oy Lord 
Keeper GuildJbrd, 385. 

.Tobacco, Ufo leases for selling, 
jgranted in Charies L'a time, 

ne, 377. 

Ti>leratum, 9, 11. 
.TosTATVs, Bp. fulsome compli- 
.4nentto,bvGomex Manri(|ue,302. 
(Toupee, fashion of turning it back, 

introduced by D John of Austria, 

^1. 
Tmon houses, evil of; 359, 369. 
Trades, 10. Aristocracy ot, 11. 

Decay Ot, 359. 
Trantubstance, relics ci, 66. 
Treamre, hidden by the Romans, 

306. 
TfifoU heart (Medieago Arabiea), 

history oC 141. 
JVenchers, wooden, served up be- 
fore Elisabeth, 348. In Bun- 

van's time, 393. 
Triers, anecdote of^ 48. 
Trimmer, Mrs., her father, S19. 
Trumps' HoUis's, origin of the 

aaymg, 21. 



Trunk4u>se, oommoa in Slisa- 
beth's days, 351, 354. 

Tuesday^ ahrove, saturnalia on, 
361. 

Tunifiidge Wdls, 387. Smoking 
places at— Partridges, swans, 
and peacocks, sold in the mar- 
ket lAere, temp. Car. If., 390. 

Turkey, a new Dird in Tansillo's 
time, 161. Turkey carpets, 364. 

Turkishfeast, 277. 

Thtrk, stack wire walking, and 
balancing straws introduced by, 
401, about 1760. 

Turnpikes and roads, in George 
IL's time, 400. 

Thirties, lepers cured bv eating in 
the Cape de Verd Lilands, 270. 

TusssR, garden fruits and walks 
— Gardens — Rent-corn, hua- 
bandnr-fars^ 125. Cows' disease 
in tuf— Tnsser's advice — Cora 
harvest divided, 126. Extracts 
from, 347. 

Twiss's verbal index to Shake- 
speare, 279. 

U. 

Umbrellas, fans, and parasols, 101, 
Fashion of carrying French, 400. 

Union-flag, in Cbanes I.'s time, 
i. e., St. George's Cross and St. 
Andrews joined together, 369. 

Unity and concord, profit oi^ 264. 

Uiiipersiiy and a University Lit- 
urgy, original sdieme for, 218. 
Dresses derived from the Pa- 
gans, 59. Decried, 128. 

Unordained persons served &e 
remoter and smaller cures in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland 
till about 1740, 400. 

V. 

Vegetation, beauty of^ 268. 

Vendoy 271. 

Verjuice, a syllabub of^ 381. 

Verse, geometrical, 202. 

Vutry Libraries, mention qX, in 
James L's days, 363. 

Vicarious, punishments, 204. 

ViXTRA, on the delays of council 
in Portugal, 270. 

Vinegar, use of by Mahometans, 
289. 

Viol de gambo, furniture insep- 
arable nom a fashionaUe house 
in James L's time, 365. Began 
to go out of use in Charles II.'s 
time, and violins only used, 391. 

Virgil, the wise, of Naples, 273. 

Ftr^'«ifar3r,faitliin,l3, 83. Our 
Lady and ^e Rosary, 258. 

VoUhwynge, Volwer, and volued, 
meaning ot, 337. 

W. 

Wasfes in Henry VII.'a time, 331. 

Wall, circular firuit, to catch the 
sun, 401. 

Wallet^s Plot, discovered by a 
servant hid behind a bangug, 
368. On poor-law relief 392. 

Wallius, why the Catholic pow- 
ers did not subjugate Xnnand, 
194. 

Walnut wood for furniture, 397. 

Walpolx, Horace, On the Lish 
Volunteers, 95. Advantage of 
having* dishonest foe. in.a«in- 



trcnrerBy,147. VisittoMagdalea 
House,208. Whitfield and Lady 
Huntingdon's watch — Descrip- 
tion of Wesley, &c., 209. Upon 
Whitfield's j»opularity— On the 
Hutchinsooians — English re- 
pugnance to the classic school 
of poetry — Unpoetic taste of the 
last centuiy, 227. English ec- 
centricity, 229. The earthquake 
at Lisbon — Inconvenience of 
having a show house — Preva- 
lence of inhumanity, 232. Chai;- 
acter of the Portuguese— Why 
inreaching is inenectual — Sen- 
timental in Irish — The Green- 
dale ak — Poisonous cosmetics, 
233. Political impostors— Cath- 
olic relieio^ consumptive — The 
last innrmity — Readineas of 
some Anglicans to fraternise 
with Rome — Weightiness of 
Antiquarian Reports — Fanati- 
cism, 237. English taste and 
climate — Training of trees — 
His scepticism, 238. Account 
of first pineapple presented to 
Charies IL by Rose, the royal 
gardener, 392. 

Want, deaths from, in London, 159. 

fi^or, declaration agunst, 15. Evil 
effectaofbad,topeace,18. Ne- 
glect of^ sometimes dangerous, 
114. 

Warburtoh, Bishop, 17. 

Wartoh, Lord Treasurer, all to 
mourn for one day, 378. 

Wtsrren, free, what, 321. 

Water, fresh, curious way of draw- 
ing fifom sea- wells at Bahrein, 
270. 

Water-sp^s, 965. 

Walling Street, a name for the 
MakyWay,297. 

Watts, The devil attacks the 
spirit through the flesh — ^More 
employment for women much 
needed, 184. 

Wealth, Curse of iU-gotten, 113. 

Weather, signs oC 278. 

Webbesters and Walkers, 326. 

Weights and measures so false in 
Eksabeth's time, that their num- 
bers were enough for battle- 
ments and bells for churches,350. 

Welbeck, Chapel at, and the Dnko 
of Newcastle, 150. 

Welsh, poetical restrictiomi 
amongst, 219. Verses, 281. 

Wesley, the doctrine of the di- 
rect witness of the Spirit, 174. 
Horace Walpole'a descriptioo 
o£909. Wesley and the Bredi- 
ren, 932. 

West, Nicholas, Bishop of Ely. 
his hospitality, 335. Impostor's 
story at, 371. 

Westminster School, praise of^ 
215. Westminster-ball found 
on fire, Feb. 20, 1630, 381. Boya 
took their servants to in ChaiMt 
n.'s time, 387. 

Whallet, Epitaph on his grand- 
father, 150. 

Wheelunright, ancient and profit- 
able trade, 343. 

Whetstone used to hang behind 
the door when guests brought 
their own kniVes, 354. 

Whitaker, Dr. History of Cra- 
ven. Clergy in Craven during 
the Rebellion— Their FlexShUl* 
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in the zrlft eeotnry— TjrrtBiiy 
of ^e leqaMtrator — Dr»M in 
SUsabedi'i reign, V7. Q^een 
of Bobeain'i ■eoood hnibend, 
98. Lotiu Md £MlMe. Painted 
glsM ii^red bjr# kind of moM 
— Yew tree rtaewing itf elf bv 
ite own deoompoeition, 31 . iM^ 
of Neott Cheanting, 39. On 
milding end repairing cfaorcbea, 
60. Fall of coriboa particolara 
Ibr Henrj Vlll/a age, ta^en 

. horn tbe Cliflbrd Papert, 335. 

WkitekaU Palace^ eodrt took the 
water at the itaira of, when 
duet prerented walking in the 
nark, 387. Private boat kept 
nr the Archbiihop of Canter- 
bury to paaa owemfo, 388. 

Whitficld, and Lady Hunting- 
don'! watch, 90ft. At Deal, 999. 

WicLiF.pore BngUah of— Lewis's 
Life oC 395. » 

Wigi, Ba«, 88. Combed bygen- 
tMmen m poblic, 383. Lett off 
fa George II.'i time, 401. 

WiLKU and bia roae-treea, 910. 
Pocket HandkerchieC 935. 

William III. Hiatory o( EngHih 
Manners and Literature, 395. 

WnxiAMS, HiKkeft lAfe of, 373. 
Worse thought of by some be- 
eanse be admitted a comedy tp 
be presented in his hall at Buck- 
den— So did Archbishop Ban- 
croft, 374. 

WindowMt expansion oC as fflass 
became common, 31 5 . Sash not 
fiMrmerly htmg, but propped 
open, 396. 

miie,8i>anish, mischief atlltated 
to the introduction of, lt4. Price 
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of, b^ prodamatiaCin Charles 
I.'s tmie, 369. 

IVuioM, trpe, what, 184. 

Wither, His mistress of PhUa- 
rete, 975. His plain style, 9^8. 

Witt's Relations. Lines on a 
i^iMts»ldier,971. 

Wolf^t wild one killed in Scot- 
land, 1689, 999. 

WoLSiT, Cakdiiiai., first brought 
in the wearing of lilk amongst 
tbe dergy, 335. 

Wolva eM foxe$ tonnented in 
Italy, 164.. 

fmnea, B mp kiy e ut s oi, 49. 111- 
paid labour of, its demoralising 
effects, 198. Of Henry VIIL's 
reign, 88. Bad spellers, 363. 
A manrel not to be, 391 . 

WonderftU, lore ot, 153. 

Wooakami of Ireksd, Derrick's 
descriptioi^oC 991: 

Wood*, valued at the conquest, 
not/or their timber, but accord- 
iaf^kd ^e numbered swine, 318. 
Imitative, 993. 

Wool, coarsedid by rich pastures, 
197. Effect upon, in suckling 
sheep with goiits, 199. Staple 
merchant's gratitude to, 150. 
Why so dear in ancient times, 
319. Cornish wool, 994. Trans- 
portation oC 378. Origin of the 
custom of burying in woollen, 
391. 

Workkoute, experim^t in Hert- 
fordshire, 143. 

Wordt, perversion oC 947. 

World, to strugg^le in, is like 
swimming, 94. 

Woufid$^ wine applied to, 381. 

Writen, quick siid alow, 50. 



"Wnttem-hattdr 

says one in the pUy; 

//., 394. 
IVk/Mt,tbe, who* 933. 

Y. 



ttwtp^ Csr. 



Touiro^ as a poet, 993. 

Toinco's, Deait, 8ermion», Hnmsa 
nature oppositely estimated— 
Moral Idolatry— God's Graces 
Kke bis Providence, works by 
hataral means, 994. Grace mys- 
terious in the mode of its opera- 
tion — Breach of charity throe^ 
breach of oommuniao,995. Chns- 
tian^ty versos Sectarianism*- 
Emulation a passion — Hypoc- 
risy, its self-deceptitm, 996. God 
ever near — Influence of the an- 
imal spirits on the amd — 
Against rash judgments, 997. 
Cmiscience must he j^ided, ss 
welf as guide r- Heligioua joy 
and fear, 998. Man born to 
slavery, 931. 

Youth, academy tot youth of 
quality proposed by Bucking- 
ham, 359. 

Yorh-^iuter, eostom of wdkiqg 
in, as at Durham, 386 

Z. 

ZaJunuttn, o«k place, or, plam oC 

389. 
Zieo/, example of Christian, 64. 

YouUifnl seal of Jesuits, 176. 
Zealdnder'M, Sew, aoooont of the 

Man in the Moon, 160. Mode 

of carrying children, 946. 
Zomdorf, battle field of; 383. 
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